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EARLY POTATO GROWING* 


The rapidity with which the early potato growing industry has 
developed at the centres where it was 
The Growth of the ^7 ^he Department, the great inte- 

Industry. ^^®st which the experiment has evoked, and 

. the demand for information on the subject 

from all parts of Ireland, make it desirable to furnish as complete 
a report on the subject as possible. Some growers have readily 
responded to the request of the Department for an account of their 
experiences, and these reports are in some respects more valuable 
than the results of the actual experiments 
Last Year’s Department. On the whole, the 

Experience season 1904 was favourable. It is true 
that the spring was wet, the land ill- 
conditioned,^ and planting consequently delayed; but there were 
no checks from frost or drought, and the result was that, wher- 
ever the crops were well handl|^PIieavy and early yields were 
obtained. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be called a good year, as shrunken 
revenues will attest. This is entirely accounted for by the deplor- 
ably Ifed markets in June — even in May. Some idea of the poor 
prices obtained will bo got from a perusal of the Jersey statistics 
which follow : - — 

Potato Season, 1904. 


Statistics of the Total Wtiglit, Value, Ac., Ac., of tlie Potato Export. 



lOOL 

X 

l’a(il(agdB. 

Net Tons. 

AveraKo 
Wetkly 
Price 
per Ton. 

Weekly 

Totals. 






£ d. 

£ «. 

d. 

May 

2 to May 

14 

6,380 

100 

23 12 0 

2,860 0 

0 


10 to „ 

21 

20,859 

650 

16 6 0 

10,662 10 

0 

„ 

23 to „ 

28 

84,931 

3.640 

11 9 8 

41,799 6 

8 


30 to June 

4 

165,639 
In bulk 

7,100 1 
104 i 

6 14 

43,704 6 

4 

June 

6 to 

11 

329.674 

In bulk 

11,2001 
60 1 

3 13 8 

41,437 10 

0 


18 to „ 

18 

233,494 

10,900 

2 16 4 

30,701 13 

4 


25 to „ 

26, 

i 198,178 

9,800 

2 6 6 

21,157 10 

0 


27 to July 

2 

161,104 

6,626 

1 3 0 8 

20,096 16 

8 

July 

4 to 

9 

62,942 

2,625 

3 2 10 

19,046 17 

6 


11 *0 „ 

IfJ 

9.060 

600 

3 9 4 

1,733 6 

8 


18 to „ 

23, 

1.267 

65 

3 9 4 

190 13 

4 


Totals, 



1,181,837 

62,849 


233,289 9 

6 


• See Jourml, Vol. II., No. 2, p. 203, and Vol. III., No. 1, p. 3, 

A 2 
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Comparative Statement. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

YEAR. 

Tons. 

Value. 



£ d. 



£ s, d. 

1884, 

63,655 

376,841 18 0 

1895, 

64,290 

359,989 4 6 

1885, 

48,524 

319,464 3 4 

1896, 

64,683 

425,192 0 6 

188J. 

64,820 

309,165 6 11 

1897, 

63,656 

402,274 9 11 

1887, 

f0,073 

423,888 18 10 

1898, 

66,227 

838.269 0 0 

1808, 

60.9S8 

242,109 11 8 

1899, 

65,040 

330,421 0 0 

1889. 

62,700 

264,153 15 0 

1900, 

64,012 

445,872 0 10 

1890, 

54,109 

293,681 9 2 

1901, 

51,750 

320.901 16 0 

1891, 

66,810 

487,642 1 8 

1902, 

68,625 

387.364 6 0 

1892, 

66,332 

376,635 15 10 

1903. 

47.530 

475,888 17 0 

1893, 

67,762 

327,366 13 4 

1904, ... j 

52,849 

233,289 0 0 

1894, 

60,605 

462,895 10 5 



1 


Philip Barrier, Notary Public, Steamship Agent, tkc , 
Jersey, 20th July, 1904. 15, Mul caster-street. 

A glance at the last column will show iliat 1904 is the worst year 
on record, the value of shipments being less than half that of 
1903, although the quantity showed an increase of over 5,000 
tons. 

Part of this extraordinary collapse in price is, in my opinion, due 
to the long-continued use of stale varieties, an error which, so far, 
Ireland has been able to avoid. 

In Cornwall the results were much the same. Instead of the 
returns of from £50 to £80 per acre received in 1903, growers had 
to be content with £25 to £35 per acre. 

Although Ireland suffered in common with others, the deprecia- 
tion was not nearly so great as in the cases 
The Lesson taught by mention cd, and Irish growers have no need 

Irish Experiences, to be dismayed at the result of their efforts 
in what has been the most unremunerative 
season for early potatoes in any one’s memory. 

It is perhaps well to repeat here what the Department has all 
along endeavoured to impress, that early potato growing in Ireland 
is not likely to become a source of unbounded wealth, and it is a 
mistake for growers to .start with too high expectations, incapable 
of attainment. 

The experience of former years, and even of this bad one, goes 
to show that, with suitable conditions, good management, fore- 
thought and industry, a revenue of from £30 to £40 per statute 
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acre for the growing crop is attainable. More than this it is not 
reasonable to expect, as a general rule, although it may often be 
exceeded in exceptional circumstances. The value of the after crop 
has also to be reckoned. In many cases valuable crops of broccoli 
and other “ greens are got, and the turnip crops are often better 
than those sown as main crops. 

In Co. Sligo the Department had three new experimental plots — 
Mr. Williams, Half-Quarter, Ballysodare, 
Some Irish Besults. grew 49 poles 20 rds., the produce of which 
— raised from 16th June tO’ 23rd June and 
expo-rted to Glasgow— -yielded a net revenue of £20 6 .<;. Ad. per 
statute acre. “ Ninetyfold ” gave best results. Mr. J. Keany, 
Breeague, grew 1 rd. 25 po., and the net revenue was £17 per 
statute acre. This is a disappointing result, as, when I inspected 
the crop on May 19th, it had every appearance of being good and 
early, and quite like giving double the return obtained. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the expense of marketing these 
small plots is very great, and provides by no means a fair com- 
parison with tlie results obtained by the marketing of larger qiian- 
tities. In this case, also, “Ninetyfold “ did best. Mr. John 
Young, Ballincar, Sligo, grew 1 rd. 37 po., raised 15th to 20th 
June, and the net value was £30 per statute acre. “ Puritans 
were weak and late, and a drawback on the crop. “ Ninetyfold 
and “ May Queen “ were a splendid crop, and, in my judgment, 

“ May Queen “ was l>est on May 19th. Tliis eroj) was grown on 
a piece of rmo land, and was well managed, although too deejdy 
earthed for carliriess. Mr. Young considers the cxperiTiient a great 
success, and is justly proud of the splendid crop of turnips follow- 
ing. I have always regarded this district, and out towards Bosse s 
Point, as eminently suitable for early potato growing. 

At Lissadell, Sir dosslyn Gore-Booth had the same field for the 
third time in succession in early potatoes. I saw this crop on 
May 20th. It was then in full growth and of splendid promise, 
which, apparently, has been largely realised. 

Mr. Cooper, agent for Sir Josslyn Gore Booth, sends the following 
complete report : — 

“ The result of our experiments in 1903 had proved so profitable 
that in 1904 we planted between 7 and 8 
Experiments at statute acres. Out of these we dug and sold 

Lissadell, Co. Sligo, a total area of 4a. 3r. 5p. I need hardly 

say that we did not find this year to be so 
profitable as last year, the Liverpoo*! market, especially, being 
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flooded in early June with Jersey potatoes. We find that a few 
days at the start makes a great difference, as when the prices com- 
mence to fall they come down with a rush. By this time, however, 
our potatoes are so well known (especially in Glasgow) that we find 
no difficulty in disposing of them, and we do our best to see that 
the potatoes are properly placed on the market. 

“ Farin Department, —In 1902 we dug and sold the output of 
la. Or. 2p. ; in 1903, 2a. 2r. Op.; and this year, 4a. Or. 30p. (all 
statute measure). The varieties previously grown were ‘‘ Puritan, 
Ninetyfold/' and a few “ Kate Henderson ; this year we added 
‘‘ May Queen ” and Duke of York.” The net result of our experi- 
ence up to the present has been that “ Kate Henderson ” has always 
been easily first, whilst in 1903 Ninctyfold ” beat Puritan 
both for earliness and yield. Last year, unfortunately, we sold a 
quantity of “ Kate Henderson ” in the ordinary way, but its 
earliness and general suitability for us here determined us this 
year to keep for seed the total amount grown, and not only so, but 
we have arranged to buy several tons of same for seed for next year. 
“ Kate Henderson,” therefore, does not appear in the results given 
below. 

“ The following table will show the respective earliness with us of 
Ninetyfold,” May Queen,” Duke of York,” and Puritan ” ; 
the area and yield of each, together with the average of each per 
acre when lifted : — 


VABIBTY. 

Area. 

(Statute). 

When Lifted. 

Yield. 

Average 
Yield of each 
per Statute 
Acre. 


A. 

R. P. 


T. 

c. 

Q. 

LB. 

T. C. Q. 

Ninetyfold, 

0 

1 38 

June 7th to 1 1th, . 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 18 2 

May Queen, 

0 

2 6 

„ 13th to 16tb, . 

7 

4 

3 

14 

4 4 3 

Duke of York, ... 

0 

0 37 

13th, 

0 

18 

3 

14 

4 1 2 

Puritan, 

1 

2 36 

„ 16th to 22nd. . 

8 

5 

1 

0 

4 16 0 

May Quoon, 

1 

0 85 

„ 22QdtoJuly2l8t,l 

6 

17 

0 

14 

4 16 0 

i - - ■ - 

4 

0 30 

— 

19 

14 

0 

14 

4 14 0 

Average yield 
of crop. 


'' From this it will be seen that, although the first dug, Ninety- 
fo-ld ” proved to be the heaviest cropping variety, thus confirming 
our experience of last year. 

The total sold from the farm department was 19 tons 14 cwt. 
14 lbs., and this, therefore, showed an average yield per statute 
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acre of 4 tons 14 cwt. Our average in 1903 was 5 tons per statute 
acre, and with this I exprestsed myself as being disap- 
pointed, because the yield in 1902 had been nearly 7 tons per 
statute acre. Mr. M. G. Wallace, Inspector for the Department of 
Agriculture, in his report, stated that he did not share my opinion, 
as 5 tons per acre in early June was very good, and certainly 
the yield this year has proved that he was right. I am, however, 
satisfied that it would not have paid us so well to have marketed 
the potatoes later on, even with the increased yield which, of 
course, would naturally result. 

The ground was manured with farmyard manure before plant- 
ing the seed, at the rate of 30 tons of manure to the statute acre, 
whilst the artificial manure used in addition, per statute acre, was 
as follows : — 

4 cwt. of 28 per cent, superphosphates, 

cwt. of 20 per cent, sulphate of ammonia, 

I cwt. of 35 per cent, sulphate of potash. 

It will be noted that we started digging this year on June 7th^ 
as against June 9th in 1903, and June 17th in 1902. 

‘‘I should here, perhaps, mention that in digging for seed (July 
31st) “ Duke of York ’’ turned out at the rate of 10 tons per statute 
acre, and ‘Kate Henderson' at 16 tons. At the time of writing 
we have not dug out our seed of ‘ May Queen ' and ‘ Ninetyfold.' 
We found that ‘ Puritans ' did not keep so well in sprouting boxes 
last winter. 

“ Garden Dejtartment . — In the Garden Department we tried 
Ir. 20p. with ‘ Duke of York,’ ‘ May Queen,' and ‘ Ashleaf Kidney,' 
and here these varieties were ripe in the order given, and were dug 
from June 11th onwards. The yield was 1 ton 8 cwts. 1 qr. 14 lbs., 
which gives an average of about 3 tons 15 cwts. per statute acre. 
This is not a fair test, and the results of this experiment, to my 
mind, are hardly worth giving, as the potatoes were tried under bad 
conditions, in all sorts of soil, as much as anything else for the 
purpose of utilising odd corners, and breaking ground for following 
year. 

Forest Department . — In the Forest Nursery we tried a small 
experiment with ‘Duke of York' and ‘May Queen,' and the 35 
perches dug yielded 1 ton 3 qrs., an average yield of 4 tons 14 cwt. 
3 qrs. per statute acre. ‘ Duke of York,' hei’e, were easily first. 
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The total results, therefore, show as follows: - - 


— 

Area 

(Statute). 


Yield. 


Gross 

Receipts 

Expenses 
Referred to. 

Nett 

Receipts. 


A. 

li. V. 

T. 

G. 

Q. 

LB. 

ii e. (1 

£ fi. 

d. 

£ A*. rf. 

Farm, 

4 

U 30 

10 

U 

0 

14 

IGl 1 4 

23 17 

2 

137 4 2 

Garden, 

0 

1 20 

1 

8 

1 

14 

12 19 3 

0 7 

4 

12 11 11 

Forest, 

0 

0 36 

1 

0 

3 

0 

7 14 6 

0 12 

8 

7 2 3 


4 

3 6 

22 

3 

1 

0 

181 16 1 

21 1C 

9 

156 18 4 


“ From this it will be seen that the gross amount realised for 
22 tons 3 cwt. 1 qr. was £181 IcL, the average amount realised 
per ton for the season being, therefore, £8 4.s*. In 1903, the 
15 tons 12 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lbs. realised £159 lls*. 4r/., and the average 
per ton was over £10. This serious difTercnce, of course, largely 
affected our return j^er acre. The gross amount received per statute 
acre in 1903 was £53; this year it lias only been £38. The net 
amount realised in 1904, after paying for carriage, use of barrels, 
boxes, commission, and advertising, was £33 per statute acre, as 
against £45 in 1903. I think I am right, however, in saying that 
tins has been an exceptional year in tlie early potato trade, and 
even the figures above have paid us very well after deducting the 
cost of labouj’, manures, carting, and all other expenses. 

We expect to have at least 15 or 16 statute acres next year, 
and if ‘ Kate Henderson * turns out as it lias done in the past, and 
‘ Ninety-fold ^ as well also, we hope to be even more successful. 

'' J. A. CooPEii, 

Agent for Sir J assign Gore-Booth, Bart'^ 

This report is especially valuable on account of its accuracy in 
every detail. Enquirers could find no better reference, and it 
sthould be carefully studied. Most valuable are the careful test's 
with varieties. Here, also, Ninety-fold has apparently done 
best, although '' Kate Henderson is first favourite at LissadelL. 
Next year will prove the merits of these two kinds in competition. 

Kate Henderson ” is a potato which grows very few tubers at 
each root, and which comes early to size. Any one planting this 
variety should, therefore, plant the sets considerably closer than 
in the case of Ninety-fold.'' 
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The new land which Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth has taken in for 
next year is of a much lighter character, and better suited for 
early potatoes. And even should the 16 acres do no better than 
this year’s net revenue — £33 per statute acre — a handsome profit 
will still be shown. 

In Co'. Galway three experiments were tried: — 

Mr. Pat. Faliy, Cluish, Kinvara, grew 60 

Other Western 

£30 12.S-. ^d. per statute acre, after deducts 
ing all expenses. “ Ninety-fold did best. 

Mr. Edward Holland, Kinvara, grew 60 perches, the produce of 
which was raised at intervals from 15th June, realising at the 
rate of £35 per statute acre, after deducting marketing expenses. 

Ninety-fold,” by a long way gave best results. 

Mr. Holland comments; — 

I have no hesitation in stating, as one who has made early 
potato growing a speciality for the last twenty years, that the 
experiment was a decided success, and far above my expecta- 
tions. I may also add for your information that I have all 
the place where the poiktoes were lifted sown with turnips, 
and they are a splendid crop.” 

Mr. Patrick Cvaiinoji, Cartron, Oran more, grew 60 pei-ches, which 
were all sold locally, and, consequently, realised a much higher 
price, with less expenses. The result works out at £50 per statute 
acre. 

Mr. Cannon reports “ May Queen ’’ as earliest, ‘‘ Puritan ” 
second, and Ninety-fold ” last, but much the heaviest cropper. 

Although the growers of these three Galway plots are satisfied, 
and the revenue good enough, I cannot regafd them as nearly the 
best that can be done. In each case the land had been allowed to 
get far too hard, and tubers could not expand. In the hands of 
such capable and experienced men I am quite sure much better 
can be done next year. 

In Co. Clare experimciils were repeated at Murroughs, where 
such good results were obtained in 1903, and new ground was also 
taken up at Liscannor and Moher. Each of the latter was an un- 
mistakable failure. In one case, that of Mr. Scales, Kinielty, Lis- 
cannor, the crop looked as promising as could be when I saw it, on 
26th May, and at that date I regarded it as one of the best and 
earliest crops of “Ninety-fold” in Ireland. It appears that a 
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few days later the crop was destroyed by a southerly gale, and 
growth completely checked, so that the tubers were small and of 
bad quality. At Murrough’s there were five small experimental 
plots of 30 perches each. " Puritan ’’ was the only variety planted, 
and all the plots were good and very early. Raising commenced 
on 12th June, and the net revenue per acre was from £38 13«. to 
£43 10s. Judging from experience in other places, if Ninety- 
fold had been planted the result would have been even better. 
There can be no doubt about this district being one of the earliest 
in Ireland, and there is plenty of suitable land. The locality is, 
however, grievously handicapped by distance from rail. At pre- 
sent I do not see how a heavy traffic could be handled, and growers 
there will have to strive for early raising of a light crop at high 
prices. All the plots at Murroughs are replanted with turnips 
and cabbages. 


In Co-. Wexford two' experimental plot® were planted ; — 

Mr. Parle, Ballyhealy, Kilmore, grew 
2 rds. 10 po., which were raised from 1st to 
10th July and sold locally, the price realised 
being at the rate of £28 per acre. May 
Queen did best here. Mr. Parle says he 
considers it a gi’eat success, and counts a great deal upon his fine 
crop of tumijxj succeeding. 


Experiments in 
County Wexford* 


The potato crop was not early, and the yield was small. If it 
had been sent to an English market it would have been unremune 
rative. I think this district ought to do better. The land is very 
suitable ; but though a free sandy loam it somehow seems to get 
very hard and sodden. The defect, I feel sure, is in method of 
tillage. 


Mr, Patrick Byrne, Yolestown, Kilmore, grew 40 perches — a very 
fine and early crop, which wais raised on 12th June and sold in Wex- 
ford, realising at the rate of £80 per acre. In this case “ Puritan 
was better than “ Ninety-fold.” This was a very “ growthy ” crop, 
and, in my opinion, was raised too early ; better results would have 
been obtained ten days later. 

At Kilmannock, near New Ross, Captain G. E. Barrett-Hamilton 
grew several acres. This was a fine crop, marred by some defects 
of tillage which will be avoided in future. No detailed return has 
been furnished, but it was sufficiently good to induce the grower 
to adventure 10 acres next year. If "early potatoes can be grown 
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successfully in that neighbourhood there is no place in the South 
of Ireland better situated for transit to England when the new 
railway opens. 

In order to tost what could be done in an inland district an 
experiment was placed with Mr. Thos. 

Some other Eesults. Anderson, Lenitstown, Mageny, Co. Kildare. 

It was not a success — the net revenue being 
£25 per acre — although the crop was by no means late. Raising 
commenced 22nd June, and as planting was only carried out on 
April 13th the period of growth was very short. 

In Co. Cork an experiment was tried on Whiddy Island, in 
Bantry Bay, where Mr. Tobin grew 1 rcl. 31 per. This was a very 
fine crop, ready to raise as early as 4th June, and net revenue was 
£48 16^. 10^/. per acre. “ May Queen gave best results. 

At the high-lying inland district of Coachford an experiment was 
conducted by Mr. Carroll, the Secretary of the Committee of Agricul- 
ture for Co. Cork, on his farm there. The extent was ^ acre, and 
crop was raised on 20th June and every succeeding day till 1st July. 
£42 per acre was realised. Ninety-fold ’’ were a week earlier 
than “ May Queen.’' 

At The Munster Institute the Department planted 1 ac. 2 rds. 
8 po., the object being, as before, to prove what might be done on 
land in a climate not favourably situated as compared with sea- 
board places, and also to test a number of English markets. None 
of the produce was sold locally, but was exported to Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. In consequence of the 
sales being so much spread, and the consignments therefore small, 
much greater expense was incurred in freightage than would other- 
wise have been necessary. Still, after all charges for marketing 
are deducted, the net revenue for the growing crop is £41 ITs. 3d. 
per acre. I regard this as very satisfactory. From such a result 
in this year of low prices it is plain that the crop must have been 
a good one. The produce was exactly 8 tons per acre. The Munster 
Institute crop of early potatoes was the finest I saw anywhere in 
Ireland, and, indeed, it would be hard to match it on the best culti- 
vated lands in England and Scotland a month later. It was, of 
course, not so early as many of the sea-board districts, but there 
were no faults of management or tillage. The soil was properly 
ploughed and the drills kept loose and open, and to this I attribute 
much of the success. 
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Clonakilty, as in former years, furnishes the best illustration of 
the development of this industry. The 
Eesults at Clonakilty. great success of former years created a keen 
interest, and it was scarcely necessary to 
start any new experiments as an incentive. But the Department 
wished to try what could be done further afield in the directions of 
Timoleague, Courtmacsherry, and Galleyhead, and seven places 
were selected. 

Many of these were failures, chiefly arising, I am sorry to say, 
from careless management^ — at all events, I could see no' other 
reason. 

Two, however, may be mentioned as having done fairly well-- 
Mr. Timothy Lawton, whose net revenue was £32 l.s. ^d. per acre, 
and Mr. D. McCarthy, whose crop realised at the rate of £22 13.s. 27 
per acre. 

Much better crops, however, were obtained by those growers who 
had two years’ experience, and tlie splendid fields of Monsignor 
O’Leary, Mr. Canty, Mr. Crowley, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Hayes, and 
others, were the admii'ation and astonisliment of the Scottisih 
merchants who came to view the land. 

One of these — Mr. Hay, of Glasgow- -made a purchase of Mr. 
Hayes’ crop of ‘'Ninety-fold” at £50 per statute acre. The same 
price was offered for some other crops, but was declined- an error 
of judgment as events proved. The fad that strangers, who knew 
nothing of the capabilities of the soil, were willing to adventure 
such high prices, speaks volumes for the appearance of the crops. 
Mr. Hay permits me to say that, in spite of the very bad prices and 
the heavy initial expenses of working a small quantity so far from 
home, he had a clear 10 per cent, profit. Of course, that is not 
nearly enough, and growers need not expect that buyers will embark 
in such risks for so small a remuneration. 

The other croi5S at Clonakilty which I have mentioned were not 
appreciably inferior to, or later than, Mr. Hayes’, and if they had 
found the same kind of market, should have been worth nearly as 
much money. But the very sudden fall in the market affected 
them adversely, and growers perhaps hurried them away too 
quickly. As it happened, the price was quite as good a fortnight 
later, and the crop would have almost doubled. Still, I think 
growers did quite right to sell. It is not safe to reckon on prices 
being maintained At that stage no one can predict what is going 
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to happen, and it is always good policy to sell when the price and 
tonnage produce a paying revenue. 


Mr. O'Sullivan’s crop realised 
Mr. Cambridge’s ,, „ 

Mr. Crowley’s „ „ 

Monsignor O’Leary’s ,, 


£28 per acre. 
37 
35 
30 


These amounts are in addition to the seed saved for ensuing crop, 
and, though far short of £50 per acre, are good, and may well 
inspire confidence in such a disastrous year. 

Rush, Co. Dublin, has had a very successful season. Their 

market is Dublin, where a very early variety 

Experinmnts in wanted only in small quantity. Con- 

Connty Dublin. ^ , 

sequently, for the main crop a good quality 

second early of the '' British Queen ” class seems to answer best. 
Boxing is now generally jiractised, and the gain over the old system 
is well understood. Those who have not yet adopted the sprouting 
system have to be content with coming two to three weeks later. 
Hitherto there has been a great reluctance in Rush to apply 
artificial manure to early potatoes, but the value of the Patent,” 
as it is colloquially called, is beginning to be understood and appre- 
ciated. Those who applied artificial manure this year have had 
wonderful results, some declaring that their yield has been increased 
by from 50 tO' 100 per cent. 

In addition to the ton of manure supplied by the Department the 
Co-operative Agricultural Society purchased several tons of a lower 
grade manure which, while giving fairly good results, was not equal 
to the better quality of manure s\ipj>lied by the Department. For 
early potatoes a high-class manure compoiunded from soluble 
materials should be u/sed. 

Co. Down, though not favoured by Departmental experiments, 
has made extraordinary progress in early 
Experiments in potato- growing. At Craigavad Mr. A. M. 

County Down. Kirkcr had 40 acres on the same land as 

last year. All were good, the early fields 
on the shore of Belfast Lough particularly so. These were sold 
growing, at £40 per acre, to Messrs M‘Lauchlan & Co<., Belfast. 
The early fields were planted with Sutton’s “ Epicure,” a variety 
which has become very popular in Ayrshire, and which, in some 
soils and climates, tubers very early. I do not think, however, 
that it can compete with ” Ninety-fold ” for carliness, but it is 
better quality. 
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Comber district, at ilie head of Strangford Lough, grows a wide 
area of early potatoes, and it would be difficult to find a place more 
ideally suited for the purpose. The climate, of course, is not equal 
to the South and West, but whatever is lost in that respect is more 
than compensated for by contiguity to such a good market as Bel- 
fast, and by the facilities which exist for shipping to England. 
Seven shillings and threepence per ton freight tO' Manchester, and 
empties carried back free would be heartily welcomed at Cork. 
Another good district in Co. Down is the shore in the neighbourhood 
of Kilkeel, where the County Instructor has been conducting some 
experiments with good results. 

The large quantities of Irish potatoes which are now being put 
on English markets in June, naturally cause 
Borne Opinions on a good deal of comment, and their merits and 
the Irish Besults. possibilities are keenly discussed in all the 
trade publications, as well as in the ordinary 
daily newspapers. One reference will suffice: — 

“New Potatoes from Ireland: Successful Manchester 
Experiment. 

“ The potato dealers of this and other districts are (says the 
Manchester Evening News) greatly interested in an experiment 
which is being made with new potatoes of Irish growth. On Satur- 
day the first consignment was received at Shudehill Market, and 
such a ready sale was obtained by Messrs. Everson & Sons, to whom 
they were sent, that not a box of them was left on Monday morning. 
The buyers were principally Lancashire merchants, and the excel- 
lent quality of the potatoes seems to have been recognised imme- 
diately, for repeat orders were sent in many cases. These cannot 
now be fulfilled until the next consignment arrives, probably in a 
day or two. Another testimony to the excellence of the potatoes 
was found in the prices obtained — equal to the amount received for 
the best quality of the Cheshire growths, and 1^. a hundred-weight 
above Cornish, and 2s. a hundred-weight above the Jersey prices, as 
they are at present. The new growths are stated to have sold freely 
at £8 a ton, and Cheshire growers have good cause to be concerned 
about the experiment, for the competition chiefly affects them. 
The potatoes were grown in the South of Ireland, and formed part 
of an experimental planting especially intended for exportation to 
England and Scotland. From the success that has attended the 
first consignment to Manchester there seems ample justification for 
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the belief that Ireland will in future years be sending us new 
potatoes almost as early as Jersey does, and there is also a proba- 
bility that new growths will be obtainable for six or seven months 
in the year from the various places/' 

What is of more value is the testimony of the individual con- 
signees who had to sell the potatoes: — 

Mr, J ames Gray, Glasgow, writes : — 

My impression is that the Irish potatoes will be of great 
service for two or three weeks at the beginning of the season. 
We have found the quality to bo much better than Ayrshire 
and the demand good. From past experience I consider that 
barrels containing six stones each are much better than larger 
packages." 

Mr. James Fulton, Jr., Glasgow, wrote at time of raising, dated 
30th J une : — 

“ When our Ayrshires " started our customers seemed to 
prefer them, and asked us to send them Ayrshires." We 
therefore thought no more Irish would be wanted. However, 
they were not a day started Vith “ Ayrshires " till they wanted 
to go back to the Irish, and that is why I wired you to begin 
shipping again." 

Later, Mr. Fulton writes : — 

All we can say with reference to the new Irish potato trade 
is that, if continued on same lines as followed this year, Irish 
potatoes will make a way for themselves. They are good stuff 
and much appreciated. If the acreage increases I am certain 
Irish potatoes will find a ready market Here. They are earlier 
than our Ayrshires, and come in fair quality when Ayrshires 
are green and practically uneatable. I am quite prepared to 
give them every assistance to market in larger quantity." 

Such testimony from Mr. Fulton is very high praise indeed, as 
his clientele is in the best part of the city, and he is known as a 
stickler " for quality. 

Mr. J. D. Rawlins, Liverpool, wrote on 25th June: — 

These arrived in first-class condition : a good sample and 
quality, and had inducement offered, might have been dug a 
week earlier. The variety (' May Queen ’) is very suitable for 
our market." 
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Mr. John Fulton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, wrote on June 30th: — 
“To-day’s sample ( May Queen’) is really first-class: fine, 
ripe, and well grown. 3^]very body is pleased with them, and 
everything should be done that is possible to foster the trade.” 

The goodwill of English consumers is very important, and happily 
this has been secured. It is quite certain that next year large 
numbers of English and Scotch merchants will visit Ireland for the 
express purpose of inspecting crops, interviewing growers, and 
making arrangements for consignments. 

Marketing and transit arc still the weak points. Far too small 
consignments are sent. It is quite unreason- 

Points for Growers, able to expect that Railway Companies and 
Shipping Companies will carry a few cwts. 
at the favoured rates for truck loads. In centres such as Clona- 
kilty, where the traffic is considerable, some plan can surely be 
devised for collecting and consigning in quantity. The early potato 
trade has a future in Ireland ; already it has assumed considerable 
dimensions, and the amazing thing is that, so far as I am aware 
(with the single exception of M'Lauchlan & Co., of Belfast) not a 
man engaged in the general potato trade in Ireland has put his 
hand to it. The handling of this valuable crop has been entirely 
given over to strangers. Let no one imagine that these English and 
Scotch gentlemen are hred with a philanthropic spirit. Profit is 
their aim. When the English came first to Ireland they were in- 
vited, and they remained. Just so, if they capture tlie early potato 
trade they will keep it. 

Surely Clonakilty, which sent an enterprising son to Siberia to 
buy butter, could furnish another to handle the produce of early 
potato crops, and he would find a very good living at it. More- 
over, it would be far more convenient for English and Scotch con- 
signees, than having to treat with a score of small consigners. The 
best kind of utensil for carrying the potatoes seems to be the small 
six-stone barrel, but until carriers will agree to fetch these back 
empty at a nominal rate it must add several shillings to the cost 
of each ton of potatoes. I still hope that an industry in osier 
baskets will spring up. These baskets could be made for a few 
pence each. No one should engage in growing early potatoes unless 
he is prepared to exercise forethought as to how he is going to 
dispose of them. Too' much is left to chance, and there is, conse- 
quently, much unreadiness at ratsing time. 
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Although nubny excellent crops were raised in Ireland this year, 
very few were as good as they might have been. In most cases the 
ground was far too firm. I have not yet been quite able to fathom 
the cause of it, but I am inclined to think that ploughing is not as 
effective as it should be. The chilled digging plough should be 
used, which thoroughly breaks up tho land, and the cultivators 
between drills should be allowed to go deeper and closer to the 
plants. 

Spring dunging in drills is another cause of want of success^ and 
it would be much better if early potato growers would resolve to 
abandon this practice an3 apply whatever farmyard manure they 
have in the autumn. In making enquiries I invariably receive the 
answer that the spring was wet and the land soft, and carts could 
not be got on and so the work waa delayed or done in an improper 
manner. If manure is spread in autumn and ploughed in, the 
work is greatly expedited. Besides, there are many days in spring 
when drilling and planting could be engaged in, when it would be 
impossible to cart on dung without poaching and souring the 
land. 

Another important matter is the purchasing of seed. It is a 
great mistake to put off this till late autumn, and this year there 
are many disappointments in consequence. As soon as the crop 
is cleared it is time to look about and see how best a supply of seed 
can be got from some later district. As a rule, growers of these 
early varieties do not hold up quantities on chance of seed orders, 
as if a seed market is missed, the tubers, not b^ng edible, are prac- 
tically lost. Hence the necessity of buying, or at least bespeaking 
a seed supply before all are sent to market in July. Jersey and 
Penzance buyers begin as early as June to buy seed, and in Ayr- 
shire thousands of tons of seed are in boxes before the end of July. 

It will be apparent that Puritan is in decadence ; only in one 
instance has it done best in Ireland. For first early purposes 
Ninety-fold '' appears to be most satisfactory, and it can always 
be relied upon to give a good crop. In quality and appearance 
May Queen " is better, and it is quite as early, but the yield is 
lighter, Wallacb. 


B 
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THE HORSE IN IRELAND. 

It is not intended, in this article, to discuss at length the evolu- 
tion of the horse. In common with zebrao and asses, he belongs 
to the genus Equm as defined by Linnaeus. Though the ox, the 
camel, and the aas preceded the horse as beasts of burden, and did 
much of the work which he was called upon to do in later times, 
we have sufficient data concerning them — especially the ass— -to 
enable us to form a fairly definite idea of their character and con- 
formation in early ages. 

Thus we have little difficulty in realising the shape and make of 
the ass, as he existed in Eg3rpt before the Christian era, and we 
can with readiness trace his life history amongst European nations 
since that time. The horse, however, presents a more difficult 
problem. Although the early history of the horse is obscure, we 
know that horsea were largely used by the Romans, and history re- 
lates that a special breed was introduced by them into Britain. 
During the past two thousand years, but more especially about the 
seventeenth century, there have been numerous historical refer- 
ences to the introduction of Eastern horses into Europe, yet if it 
were asked what particular type of horse existed in Spain during 
the fourteenth century, in Italy during the fifteenth century, or in 
England during the sixteenth century, imagination, rather than 
sources of information, would have to be relied upon for an 
answer. 

There can be no doubt that, apart from Arab and Barb importa- 
tions, very valuable and highly-prized breeds of horses have always 
existed in Europe, but there are no authentic records available 
which could be used to describe them accurately. 

The following considerations will explain, to some extent, why it 
is, that while we know comparatively little of the early history of 
the horse, the life-story of the ass is sufficiently known: 

A marked characteristic of the ass is his wonderful inherent 
power to accommodate himself to the vary- 

The Horse and the ing conditions of different parts of the worlds 

Ass contrasted in while retaining the distinctive points of his 
reference to Variation, ancestors. There are no very great differ- 
ences between the asses found in Egypt, 
Spain, and Ireland. Spaxiish asses are bigger, Egyptian asses have 
less hair, and are lighter in colour than ours. These are tbe 
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differenoM. Even in a state of disease, especially in the case of 
diseases affecting bone tissue, the ass manifests the same persistent 
nature. He is not prone to disease, but when once affected he 
recovers slowly, and is not very amenable to treatment. The horse 
is the antithesis of his less pretentious brother. Under natural con- 
ditions he assumes^ different shapes in different parts of the world ; 
but when to this evolutionary tendency is superadded the selective 
interference of man, he presents himself in do many forms that the 
ordinary observer might entertain doubts as to the common origin 
of all. Indeed, Professor J. Coesar Ewart has lately {Trans. 'High,- 
Hemd and Agric. Soc. Scotland^ 1904) given good reasons for believ- 
ing that “ in poet-Glacial as in pre-GlaciaJ times there were several 
distinct species of horses, and it is extremely probable that some 
of the prehistoric species and varieties have persisted almost un- 
altered to the present day,'' The Celtic Pony " is given as a 
striking example of this. A consideration of the number of 
different types of horses, from the diminutive Shetland pony to the 
massive Shire, and of the varying qualities which go to form a 
Clydesdale, a Thorough-bred, an American trotter, and a Hackney, 
will give some idea of the difficulty of tracing the life history of 
the animal through the centuries. 

Numerous as are the types of horses to be found in this country 
they represent only a part of the equine race. 

Local Variation in Throughout Ireland some particular type of 
Ireland. horse is found in each district. The Cushen- 

dall and Connemara ponies afford striking 
instances of how largely horses become modified tlirough adapting 
themselves to their surroundings. These ponies are admirably cal- 
culated to live and thrive and do useful work under the 
oircumstancee and amidst the surroundings in which they have 
been evolved. To select the class of horse required for any par- 
ticular country one should first ascertain what type the operation 
of natural causes has produced in that country. The type of animal 
thus indicated should be taken as the foundation stock, and modi- 
fied and improved by processes of selection and good management. 
It must always he home in mind, however, that any attempt at a 
considerable modification of the original type formed by the opera- 
tibn of the natural influences of the district is certain to result in 
disappointment or disaster. Theories and fancies, if applied judi- 
ciously, will play a moat important part in the foundation and 
|levelo|)ment of any breed; but it should always be remembered 

B 2 
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that the applicatien of such theories and fancies should bo in 
unison with the operation of natural laws. Many good types of 
animals have been ruined by the neglect of this precaution. 

Without going back to the ancient history of the Irish horse, it 
may be asked what influences do the Irish 
Some ITniversal soil and climate exert on horses bred in 
Characteristics of Ireland — what effect do they produce on 

the Irish Horse. 4ihe size, bone, hair, and temper of the 
animal ? A typical horse descended from 
animals bred in Ireland during a long period, is of good size, his 
bone is well developed — indeed, somewhat disproportionately well 
developed, as compared with the rest of his body ; his legs are clean, 
flat, and hard without the spongy softness of bone or ligament so 
characteristic of the British horse. The hair is fine and sparse all 
over the trunk, and though somewhat coarser on the legs, this 
coarse hair is practically confined to the back of the fetlock. The 
most pronounced characteristic of the Irish horse, as distinguished 
from horses of other countries, is his high courage. These 
characteristics may be stated to be fairly typical; but they 
vary, of course, in different parts of the country. The Conne* 
mara pony — a direct, and till recent years, an unpolluted 
descendant of the horse which inhabited this island from 
time immemorial — though dwarfed by the climatic conditions of 
an exposed seaboard as well as by meagre fare, still retains the 
high courage and stamina of his ancestors, and though somewhat 
modified in shape, possesses the strength and bone so charac- 
teristic of the Irish horse. Contrasting the horses bred in the 
eastern counties with those bred in the West of Ireland, we find 
that on the rich plains of Meath horses will not grow so big, are 
more fleshy, and though possessed of good bone scarcely equal the 
Boscommon horse in this respect. On the other hand, the Meath 
horse has more graceful lines — having more quality — than his 
Roscommon brother, who is angular and coarse; still, both evince 
in equal measure the characteristic of high courage. 

A knowledge of the horse-breeding industry as carried out in 
Meath and Roscommon will convince observers of the further fact 
that the superior hone and size of the Roscommon horse are due 
to the Roscommon soil, and are produced despite the regrettably 
low standard of quality in the brood mares kept in that fine horse- 
breeding county, and the very indifferent attention paid to the 
young stock. On the other hapd, the l^rood mares in Meatb are 
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exceptionally good, as can be observed by visiting the Navan Horse 
Show, or by making private inspections tibrongh the county. No sire 
is too small to get sizeable hunters in Roscommon, whereas in other 
counties in Ireland small stallions are comparatively useless. Look- 
ing beyond the horse, further proof of the varying characteristics 
of different parts of Ireland in the production of live stock will be 
found in the excessive growth of Roscommon cattle and sheep, as 
contrasted with similar animals bred in other counties. The charac- 
teristics of the Irish horse as set forth above should be borne in 
mind when selecting fresh breeds for introduction into this country, 
and when attempting the improvement of the breeds at present 
located here. 

The natural characteristics of the tj^ical Irish horse are more 
prominently developed in the thoroughbred and the Irish draught^ 
horse than in any other of all the breeds in the country. 

A short reference to the history of each of thee© two breeds will 
be neceesaiy in order to illustrate this view, and as the thorough- 
bred had an undeniable influence in the evolution of the Irish 
draught-horse, ho should be cofasidered first. 

The history of the thoroughbred horse in recent times is well 
known. Bred exclusively for speed, and 

The Thoroughbred used entirely for racing purposes, he has 
Horse. long been solely judged on his merits as a 

raoe-horse. The capacity to go fast has been 
the great object aimed at by his breeders. Conformation and 
aoundness, though of importance in a race-horse, went a short way 
towards excusing him if he failed to win races, whilst the ability 
to win always compensated for unsoundness or ill-looks. It is a 
recognised fact that many breeders of thoroughbred horses prefer, 
for stud purposes, an unsound or mis-shapen animal which has 
proved itself a good race-horse, to a shapely, sound animal that has 
failed to distinguish itself on the turf. Is it any wonder then that 
the thoroughbred hors© of the present day has been brought to such 
perfection from the point of view of speed ? Good authorities admit 
that the famous Eclipse, if he appeared today on our race courses, 
would have to take a place amongst selling platers if asked to race 
over five, six, or seven furlongs. Though the stud-book, since its 
institution, has recorded all the progeny of thoroughbreds, and, 
after the most conservative manner, kept intact the families which 
at that, time obtained places in its pages, this would have been of 
ininor importance if breeders were not cognisant of the value of 
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the racing calendar, and had not constantly referred to it for 
guidance in the selection of matrons and sires for their studs. ITn<* 
like other animals, whose merits, as gauged by judges in the show 
ring, are a mere matter of opinion, the thoroughbred horse's worth 
is a matter of fact, for it is determined at the winning post. 

The history of the thoroughbred horse dates back for some cen- 
turies. The Saxon era witnessed the first introduction of Eastern 
blood into England, and the regular, though intermittent, supply 
of this purest strain (which was kept np till about the middle of 
the eighteenth century) constituted the most important factor in 
the development of the breed. 

It should be noted, however, that while it is proper to- acknow- 
ledge tlie great importance of the introduction of Eastern blood, it 
would probably be incorrect to assert that the natural suitability 
of our soil for the evolution of light horses remained dormant till 
the advent of Eastern blood. 

The thoroughbred horse owes much to the fostering influence of 
the English kings, who not only kept special 
The Breeding of studs, but were instrumental in introducing 

Thoroughbreds in fresh blood. William the Conqueror brought 
England. to England a largo supply of Spanish horses 

which he used for cavalry. These were 
mostly stallions and of small type. Henry I. imported Arab 
stallions, as did King John to a much larger extent. The latter 
king is credited with having taken a keen interest in running horses, 
and with having kept large studs. The extended use of gunpowder 
for purposes of war in the time of Elizabeth neutralised the advan- 
tages of heavy armour, and did much to encourage the breeding of 
light horses for use in war. During Elizabeth's reign, racing made 
rapid storides. The establishment of Newmarket races, in the reign 
of James I., marks the commencement of racing, as we know it, in 
England. King James, indeed, is credited with being a sportsman 
from his childhood ; and during his time racing was very common 
in Scotland, consequent on the number of fast horses which were 
cast on the coast of Scotland during the wreck of the ships of the 
Armada. Kmg James established a breeding stud at Newmarket, 
and was an importer of Eastern horses. 

At some later period several Eastern sires, which have left a dis- 
tinct impreBsion on the thoroughbred horse,, were introduced 
into England. Three of these are especially worthy of note. Tho 
Byerley Turk was brought to England in the reign of William lEt. 
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He was imported by Captain Byerley, who used him as a charger 
in William's army during the Irish campaign. He was present at 
the battle of the Boyne, and when put to the stud he became the 
founder of on© of the three great families of thoroughbreds, the 
family known as the line of Herod. Herod was a great-great- 
grandson of the Byerley Turk, and from him have sprung in direct 
descent such notable celebrities as Lexington, Flying Dutchman, 
Thormanby and Sweetmeat. 

During the first decade of the eighteenth century, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, a Mr. Darley, of Yorkshire, imported, with the 
help of his brother, who was a “ foreign merchant," an Arabian 
horse, subsequently known as the Darley Arabian. This horse was 
the sire of Flying Childers, and Bartlett’s Childers, from the latter 
of which came in direct male descent the famous Eclipse. Through 
Eclipse, the Darley Arabian founded the greatest line of English 
thoroughbreds, which includes numerous famous sires, such as Irish 
Birdcatcher, Touchstone, Harkaway, Blacklock, Sheet Anchor, and 
Liverpool. 

The third great family of English horses was founded by the 
Godolphin Arabian. He was the grandsire of Matchem, from 
which horse the family takes its name. This family is fast passing 
away, being practically confined to the descendants of Melbourne. 
It has, however, special claims on the affection of Irish breeders, 
as to it belong Solon, and his descendants — Arbitrator, Kilwarlin, 
BaroaJdine, and Winkfield. From these three great sires — ^Herod, 
Eclipse, and Matchem, the thoroughbred horses now found in 
Great Britain and Ireland have descended. 

From the evidence of cave^remains we know that a Wild Honso 
inhabited Ireland along with the Mammoth, 

The Early History Reindeer, and other animals now extinct. 

of Horse Breeding These early horses were used as food by 
in Ireland. prehistoric Man. It is said that domeetic 
horses were probably first introduced into 
Ireland long before the Christian era. Owing to the close relations 
which existed from early times between Spain and Ireland, there 
were constant importations of Spanish horses into this country. 
In early Ireland there was very little tillage. The car© of the 
large flocks and herds, with which the country was covered, 
demanded the services of a light, active, and enduring horse. 
Never-ending wars necessitated the use of a similar animal suitable 
for carrying the lightly equipped clansman in battle. These facts, 
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coupled with the roving disposition of a race naturally given to 
horsemanship, resulted in the production of the animal known as 
the Hobby or Hobbie. This name was possibly suggested by the 
light, short, hobbling action, so characteristic of the breed. The 
Hobbie must be regarded as a purely Irish product, evolved — partly 
from Spanish blood — ^by the influence of the Irish soil and climate 
in conjunction with the necessities of the time. The Hobbie was 
regarded very highly, at this time, in England and on the Continent. 
Historical records chronicle numerous exportations of Hobbies to 
England, Spain, and Italy. These countries were more abundantly 
supplied with Eastern horses than Ireland could have been, but 
the especial adaptability of this country for the production of light 
horses, as shown by the evolution of the Hobbie, points to its great 
superiority for the development of a breed of this type. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth century the Hobbie 
began to lose ground. The constant wars 

Later-development which raged in Ireland at thisi time inter- 
in Irish Horse fered with the care and attention which 

Breeding. were required to maintain the t3q)e, while 

the introduction of the penal laws 
did much to discourage horse-breeding. About the end of the 
eighteenth century a number of stallions of Eastern blood were 
introduced from England. These, crossed with the native mares, 
formed the parent stock of the Irish thoroughbred, the breeding 
of which may be said to date from this time. During the eighteenth 
century racing became very general in Ireland, and at one time 
as many race meetings were held as at the present day. Amongst 
the most notable of these were The Curragh, Maryborough, and 
Kiloock. In this way attention was directed to thoroughbred 
horses : the breeding of them received special attention, and 
valuable animals were frequently imported from England. 
Amongst these latter were Othello, Merry Andrew, Bustard, Hob- 
goblin. About the middle of the eighteenth century upwards of a 
hundred imported stallions were standing in Ireland. From this 
time the history of the thoroughbred horse in England and Ireland 
is practically the same. 

In the friendly rivalry which has existed between England and 
Ireland in the production of thoroughbred hofroes, Ireland hae 
laboured under the disadvantage of poverty. But notwithstanding 
the small number of thoroughbred mares employed, and the in- 
feriority of many of the stallions, the pre-eminent natural advan- 
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tages of the country enabled her to secure a reputation as a 
producer of high-class thoroughbreds. The name of Harkaway is 
to be found in most good pedigrees of the present day; while Sir 
Hercules, who stood in Co. Meath, begot Faugh-a-Ballagh and Irish 
Birdcatcher, whose name and fame are well known to all lovers of 
the race-horse. In more recent years, Solon and Barcaldine helped 
in a large measure to maintain the reputation of our horses, while 
during the last decade the advent of Galteemore, Ard Patrick, and 
Pretty Polly has convinced all observers of the unequalled suit- 
ability of this country for breeding thoroughbred horses. 

The first authentic reference to the Irish draught-horse must date 
from the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Irish Draught At that time a very great increase in the 

Horse. area of land under tillage took place, and 

this created a demand for a bigger, stronger, 
and more docile horse, than was required when the land was chiefly 
devoted to the rearing of flocks and herds. Though there are 
historical references to the importation of draught-horses from 
England to meet this demand, there are reasons for believing that 
these horses failed to serve the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. The prejudicial influence of the cross of the heavy English 
draught on the Irish horse seems to have been recognised even at 
this early period. The cross was found unsuitable, and the ^effort 
to effect a change in this way was abandoned. The people were, 
therefore, compelled to rely on the selection of the heavier of their 
native horses for the production of animals of a type suited for 
farm work. The animal produced in this manner must have been 
a farm horse of good quality, for he filled that position when Ire- 
land was largely engaged in tillage; he was also a harness horse 
of sufficient merit to suit the requirements of a farming population ; 
and though too coarse for hunting he had a natural liking for the 
game, as shown by his high spirit and the readiness with which he 
took to jumping. The most valuable and prominent characteristic 
of the Irish draught-horse was his suitability for mating with the 
thoroughbred. To this cross we owe the Irish hunter, which has 
established for Ireland a world-wide reputation. 

During the past fifty years Irish draught-horses have steadily 
decreased in number and quality ; at the present moment they have 
almost disappeared. The increase of tillage at the close of the 
eighteenth century was mainly responsible for their evolution ; its 
regrettably large decrease especially during the last twenty-five years 
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is mainly responsible for their present scarcity. The decrease in the 
area under tillage began on the large farms of the country, and by 
degrees the draughtrhorses passed almost exclusively into the hands 
of the smaller farmers. The agricultural depression which set in 
about 1879, and which has continued up to the present time, so 
crippled these small farmers that they were compelled to part with 
their good colt® and fillies, to meet the urgent calls made on them. 
Consequently, after a drain of twenty-five years, we have left only 
some very old and degenerate specimens of a very valuable breed. 
This must be regarded as a national loss. The great demand for 
Irish hunters, and their increasing value, as years passed by, 
resulted in their widespread and general production. Given the 
Irish draught-mare to mate with the thoroughbred horse, hunter- 
breeding was simplicity itself. But when breeders were compelled 
to couple the thoroughbred sires with mares possessed of two or 
more crosseis of thoroughbred blood the result was by no means 
so certain. The hunter being a cross-bred animal, it is obvious that 
the maintenance of a definite type depended largely on the 
balancing of the two factors which produced him. But breeders 
were compelled, owing to the disappearance of the old draught type, 
to rely more and more on thoroughbred blood. It is true that the 
best and most valuable hunter is the thoroughbred hunter ; but the 
production of animals of this class is so very uncertain that it can 
never be recommended for general adoption. 

The disappearance of the Irish draught-hors© left the small 
fanner and the hunter breeder with a 
Attempts to common, grievance: the one required an 
replace the Draught- animal suitable for his farm work, the other 
horse by other needed something to give more bone and 

Breeds. size to his brood mares. This led to the 

introduction of English and Scotch draught- 
horsefi. The experience of the past fifty years affords; convincing 
proof of the failure of these breeds to fulfil the objects for which 
they were introduced. It is true that they have afforded tempor- 
ary relief to the small farmer in some parts of the country, but 
their use in the production of hunters is not commendable from 
any standpoint. Why is this? The answer is that the Shire and 
Clydesdale differ so widely from the thoroughbred in conformation, 
temperament and breeding that it is impossible for the two types 
to foe ever successfully interbred. 




Irish Draught Stallion. 
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The Shire is particularly characteristic of England; he is the 
lineal descendant of the old war-horse or Great Horse. In the 
early ages, and up to the reign of Elizabeth, he was principally used 
in war. Since that time be has played a useful part in the agri- 
cultural world, and of late years has been extensively employed in 
the heavy goods traffic of the large cities. Though the Shire and 
Clydesdale are descended from a common ancestor, there are dis- 
tinctive differences between the two breeds — largely due to the in- 
fluences of environment and food. Their main points of difference 
consist in the extra size of the Shire (a characteristic which some 
assert is still on the increase) as compared with his Scotch neighbour. 
He stands rather straight on his legs, which are covered with an 
enormous growth of hair ; his pasterns are somewhat short, and 
he is often found with small weak feet. The Clydesdale, smaller 
than the shire, is thought to be getting smaller. He is scarcely so 
well topped ; but his legs are, as a rule, cleaner '' ; his pasterns 
are longer and more elastic, and he has much better feet. 

The Shire and Clydesdale were always beasts of burden, and were 
used for slow work. First used as war horses, they carried soldiers 
who, when fully equipped, weighed about four hundred-weight each. 
Subsequently, on the farm and in the large cities, they were accus- 
tomed to slow movement and to drawing heavy loads. They are 
very big, tend to grow coarse and to put on fat, are soft in their 
bones, and sluggish in temper. They require large quantities of 
soft food, and are unable to withstand privation. Their anatomical 
formation and sluggish disposition render them unsuitable for work 
demanding quick movement. 

Do any of the attributes of the Shire or Clydesdale as here 
enumerated help in the production of a hunter ? The reply must 
be, only their strength. But this strength is combined with such 
a number of other wholly unsuitable qualities as to neutralise its 
merit. 

The thoroughbred is in every point of temper, conformation, and 
habit the exact opposite of those breeds, so that the cross between 
them is too violent, the points of similarity too few, to warrant 
anyone in recommending it in the face of the teaching both of 
science and of experience. 

Reverting to the statement on the opposite page, that the Irish draught- 
horse and the thoroughbred are best suited for the production of hunters 
in Ireland, it becomes necessary to consider what steps are expedient 
for thur development. The thoroughbred may be safely left to the 
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protectioii of the racing calendar and stud book. The Irish draught- 
horse meets the horse-breeding needs of the present hour. He is 
himself sufO^cient to do the work of the farmer^ and when crossed 
with the thoroughbred he supplies us with hunters and harness 
horses. Unfortunately, the Irish draught-horse has almost dis- 
appeared. But a consideration of the circumstances under which 
he was originally produced warrants us in concluding that his 
restoration is quite within the range of earnest el^O'rt. The Irish 
draught-horse wajs produced by careful selection amongst the horses 
found in this country at the close of the eighteenth century. These 
were the descendants of the Hobbies which were the direct descend* 
ants of the native horse crossed judiciously with Eastern blood. 
At the present moment there is plenty of a similar material, only 
requiring a careful process of selection, and the establishment of a 
stud-book. Unfortunately, there has been distributed through our 
horses a considerable quantity of Shire and Clydesdale blood, which 
has been shown to be injurious. While it would now be impossible to 
entirely exclude this, every precaution should be taken to- avoid it. 
A lesson may be learned from the manner in which the various 
English breeds have been improved within quite recent times by 
the establishment of stud books and the foundation of special 
societies. Careful selection, intelligent breeding, and proper feed- 
ing were encouraged and rewarded, and the result is seen in the 
prosperous position of all English breeds of live stock at the present 
moment. 

There is no stud book ^ no national or local societies to 
concern themselves with the well-being of our most valuable native 
breed : the result is obvious and lamentable. 

The improvement of the Irish draught-horse is a question of 
national concern, for, on his I'estoration, 
Some efforts to entire horse-breeding industry of the 

encourage Horse- country in a great measure depends. This 
breeding in Ireland, became very evident some years ago, and in 
the absence of national effort the Qovern- 
ment were compelled to take the initiative. In 1888, the 
Government decided on making an annual grant of £6,000 for the 
improvement of Irish live stock, and entrusted the administration 
of this sum to the Eoyal Dublin Society. The Society allocated 
£3,200 for horse breeding, which was entirely devoted to the pro- 
vision of premiums for thoroughbred stallions. These were die* 
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tributed through the country in accordance with local requirements. 
This system was continued from 1888 to 1891, when the payment 
of premiums was discontinued and the money devoted to the 
provision of free, or assisted, nominations for mares. The system 
of nominating mares continued from 1892 to 1900, inclusive. In 
connection with this system of free nomination there was formed a 
register of thoroughbred stallions serving in Ireland. Only animals 
considered sound and suitable were placed on this list : they alone 
could be selected for mares receiving nominations. The first stallion 
register was formed in 1892, and the following list shows the 
number of horses on the register during each of the years from 1892 
to 1900 



Year. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 


No of Howcb. . 



105 

219 

239 

212 

217 

206 

201 


In forming its stallion register during the years 1892- 1900 the 
Royal Dublin Society depended mainly on private enterprise for 
animals to fill its list. 


In 1900 the Department of Agriculture took over this duty. In 
conducting this important work the Depart- 
The Horse-breeding proceeded on tEo lines laid down by 

Work of the the Royal Dublin Society. They were 

Department. guided by a committee of experts — the 

Horse-breeding Committee ’—representing 
the various horse-breeding interests in Ireland. Every year the 
Department applies to the various County Councils for suggestions 
as to future work. With more ample funds, and with the excellent 
machinery w^hich the present system of local government affords, at tlieir 
disposal, they are able to conduct this work on a larger scale than 
the Royal Dublin Society could. 

In the working of the horse-breeding scheme of the Department 
it was soon found that private enterprise did not suffice to supply 
the great need of fresh blood in the country. The Department, 
therefore, found it necessary to undertake the purchase of suitable 
stallions, and to offer them for sale to suitable applicants on easy 
terms. In order to satisfy the pressing demands of the small 
farmer, who was left in a parlous plight owing to the decadence 
of the Irish draught^horse, the Department were forced to fall back 
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on the Clydesdale amd Shire breeds. Sires of these breeds wre 
admitted to the register, and as might be expected, the innovation 
excited a considerable amount of hostile criticism. The objections 
to the introduction of these breeds which we have already stated 
were felt and expressed widely throughout the country. They did 
not find much favour with the small farmer, who only used them 
as a last resource ; they were positively objectionable to the larger 
farmers, who felt that their introduction meant the ruin of the 
Irish hunter. This induced a re-consideration of their further use, 
and in 1903 the Department decided to restrict considerably the 
area within which they should be used. 

It then became obvious that the districts from which they were 
excluded required a horse other than the thoroughbred, and the 
efforts of the Department are now being directed to the supply of 
this want. 

It is known that of the 2,400 stallions standing in Ireland about 
30 per cent, are pure-bred animals. Of these and their progeny a 
reasonable estimate can be formed, but of the remaining 70 per 
cent., known as half-bree^ls, no definite information is available. 

The Department instituted an enquiry into the breeding and 
merits of these half-breeds, and a circular was issued informing stal- 
lion owners that exhibitions of half-bred sires would be held in 
the different counties. The following is the report of the In- 
spector who carried out the enquiry : — 


Report. 

'' In response to the circular issued by the Department replies 
were received from the owners of 494 horses. The owners were 
fairly evenly distributed over the country, though a slight defici- 
ency in parts of Ulster had to be set against the larger number in the 
counties Wexford and Waterford. 


'' The following is a tabulated list of the exhibitions for the exami- 
nation of half-bred sires which were held in the different counties ; — 


Centre. 

County. 

Centre. 

County. 

Mullingar, 

Streamstown, 

Granard, 

Longford, 

KlpMn, 

Atnlone, 

Castlerea, 

Westmeath 

»» 

Longford 

ff 

Roscommon 

$» 

» 

Tullamore, 

Bdenderry, 

Athy, 

Salims, 

Ballymoney, 

BaUymens, 

I«me 

King-g Co 

Kil^re 

»» 

Antrim 



Hunter Brood Mare and Foal. 
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Tabulated List — continued. 


Centre. 

County. 

Centre. 

County. 

Magherafelt, 

Londonderry 

Thurles, 

Tipperary 

Moville, 

Donegal 

Fethard, 

>» 

Milford, 


Cahir, 

»» 

Strabane, 

Tyrone 

Adare, 

Limerick 

Fintona, 

Newcastle West, . . 

»» 

Augher, 


Listowel, 

Kerry 

Armagh, 

Armagh 

Tralee, 

,, 

Crossmaglen, 

Monaghan 

Farranfore, 

„ 

Castleblayney, 

,, 

Killarney, 

»» 

Comber, 

Orossgar, 

Hilltown, 

Down 

•* 

Woodenbridge, . . 
Newtownmount- 
kennedy, 

Wicklow 

Dundalk, 

Louth 

Borris, 

Carlow 

Drogheda, 

Meath 

Carlow, 

»» 

Suramerhill, 

Tullow, 

•» 

Kells, 


Balbriggan, 

Dublin 

Oldcastle, 


Gorey, 

Wexford 

Virmnia, 

Cavan 

Enniscorthy, 

9f 

Baiiieboro*, 


Wexford, 


Cootehill, 


New Robb, 

9* 

Maguires bridge . . 

Fermanagh 

Leitrim 

MuIIinavat, 

Kilkenny 

Enniskillen, 

Ballyragget, 

»» 

Manorhamilton, . . 

Kilkenny, 

99 

Mohill, 


Kilmacthomas, . . 

Waterford 

Collooney, 

Sligo 

Dungarvan, 

ff 

Dromore W., 

Cappoquin, 


Slip, 

** # 
Mayo 

Fermoy, 

Cork 

Ballina, 

Mallow, 


Killala, 


Blarney, 

», 

Balia, 


Cork, 


Claremorris, 

,, 

Midleton, 


Shrule, 


Bandon, 

j>. 

Tuam, 

Galway 

Dnnmanway, 

9t 

Craughwoll, 

Skibberecn, 

»» 

Gort, 


Leap, 

»» 

Galway, 


Banteer, 

,, 

Moycullen, 


Killaloe, 

Clare 

Maryborough, 

Queen’s Co. 

Ennis, 


Templemore, 

Tipperary 

Tulla, 

,» 

Bosorea, 

Kilrush, • 


Nenagh, 

,, 

Miltown-Malbay, 

99 


Number of Sires entered, 

Humber of Sires inspected, . 
Inspection for general merit — 
Rejected, 

Passed, 

Examination for soundness — 

Not examined owing to frost. 
Passed sound. 

Rejected, 


Eesult— 

Passed, sound and suitable, 

* Did not include any having sufficient general merit, 
t InoWding two which had sufficient general merit. 


-^494 

367 


363 

14 


867 


30 * 

261 

set 

367 


12 
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From the annual statistics published by the Department it 
appears that the total number of sires standing in Ireland is 2^424. 
Assuming that 400 of these are thoroughbreds, and that 300 repre- 
sent the aggregate of all other pure breeds, there remain 1,724 
stallions which come under the heading * Half-bred/ I am con- 
vinced that in the 367 animals which have been inspected we have 
the pick of Ireland’s half-bred sires. No stallion was shown whose 
owner did not expect a certificate of approval ; hence the doubtful 
ones were left at home. 

It seems incredible that out of a total of 1,724 sires only twelve 
meritorious animals could be found. Such a state of affairs existing 
in a country remarkable for its horses passes Conception. It can 
hardly be attributed to want of judgment on the part of breeders. 
Perhaps the exceptional suitability of our soil for the raising of 
horses, and its wonderful effect in bringing forth good animals from 
indifferent parents have made the Irish farmer negligent of the 
other factors which, under less favourable conditions, are essential 
to success. Though soundness and conformation are very important 
factors in the constitution of a sire, there are reasons for holding 
that breeding is of still greater moment. Since breeding consists 
in the condensation in an animal of a capacity to reproduce certain 
characteristics, the particular type of animal which breeders should 
aim at producing should be defined before his evolution is set about. 

The introduction of the Shire, Clydesdale, Hackney, Cleveland 
Bay, Suffolk Punch, &c., during the past thirty years, has rendered 
the breeding of a good half-bred sire a mere matter of accident. 
Heretofore, the Irish half-bred sire consisted of a blend in varying 
proportions of two strains of blood, viz., the Irish draught-horse 
and the thoroughbred ; both were desirable factors in our equine 
industry: they blended together successfully, hence our country 
became famous for its horses. The introduction of those other 
breeds for crossing purposes and the aimless manner in which they 
have been used, have resulted in the chaotic state in which we now 
find ourselves with 1,724 half-bred sires containing only twelve 
animals of merit ! 

** I do not mean to deprecate the use of the above-named breeds, 
but I am convinced they are only suited to breed to themselves, or, 
in the case of the Shire and Clydesdale, to each other. They hold 
no advantageous place in the production of our hunters, harness 
horses, or Irish farm horses. 
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The breeding of the 367 horses inspected was a diflicnlt matter 
to unravel. In the application forms supplied by their owners a 
pedigree was in most instances attached. This was not always 
reliable, while it often formed an unknown quantity. Taking into 
consideration all the evidence at my disposal, together with the 
appearance of the animals inspected, I have pitched on the following 
classification in so far as the male side of their progeny are con- 
cerned : — 


‘ Got by Thoroughbred sires. 

. 133 

„ Shires and Clydesdales, . 

. 98 

„ Half-breds, . . . . 

. 125 

„ other breeds, . . . . 

11. 


This report shows that of all the half-bred stcillions examined 
only twelve were considered suitable for 
Conclusion. the improvement of our Irish horses. This 

strengtiiens the argument already urged, 
that the old Irish draught-horse is an absolute necessity in our 
horse-breeding industi’y ; and that no animaLs bred without system, 
or as tho result of “ happy accident,'^ will suffice to meet the 
needs of tho Irish farmer and hunter breeder. 

It is surprising that the obvious merits of the old Irish draught- 
horse and the urgent need which exists for the breed in the country, 
should have been overlooked so long. Fifteen years ago Irish 
draught-horses of good quality were comparatively numerous, and 
if the proper steps had then been taken Ireland might now be in 
possession of a distinct breed of this type. Immediate steps should 
be taken to ro-estabhsh this breed. The urgent needs of the hour, 
the increase in the amount of tillage which may reasonably be 
expected to follow the settlement of the Land Question, and the 
greater attention which is now being devoted to the live stock of 
the country, will tend to help forward this good work. 


c 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 
GERMANY, 1903-4/ 

The Rdiffeiscn organisation (perniaiient headquarters Neuwied) — 
((/encral nr hand (dtuUicficr (/ enonscjischaf ten filr Deutschland ) — 
held its annual general meeting at Potsdam on June 8th, 1904, 

The Reichs V crhand (j)ermanent headquarters Darmstadt) held 
its annual general meeting at Posen on the 18th and 19th of 
August, 1904. 

A Ihjetn cijicr V erhand deutscher Erivcrbs-und Wirthschafts~ 
(/rnosscnschafte/n (Schultze-Delitsch organisation) held its annual 
general meeting at Breslau on the 1^4th and 25th of August, 1904. 

These organisations all sent representatives to the International 
Co-operative Congress held at Buda-^pcsth on September 5th to 
8th, 1904. 

The latter meeting is, however, outside the scope of these notes. 

The meeting of the Raiffeisen organisation was presided over by 
Herr Kaulen, Chairman of the Council of Control (A ufsichtsrath). 

Suitable expression having been given to the feelings of the meet- 
ing with regard to the great loss the organisation had suffered by 
the premature death of the late general director, Dr. Heller, the 
new general director appointed by the Council of Control, on the 
recommendation of the Committee of Management, Herr Caspers, 
presented the report, which showed that at the end of 1903 the 
organisation comprised 4,243 co-operative societies, consisting of 
3,749 Raiffeisen societies (/.r., savings and loan societies mostly 
doing business in agricultural requisites), and 494 productive 
societies. The organisation had in its employment 340 officials 
and 220 artisans (printers, <fec.) and other workmen. 

Receipts. 

The General-V erhand received from the societies in round 
numbers : — 

Fixed annual contributions, 86,965 marks (£4,347) 

Percentages on profit®, 24,012 „ (£1,200) 

Extra inspection costs, 28,534 ,, (£1,426) -=139,498 marks (£6,975) 

Other receipts — ^subsidies from Ihiblic bodies, pro- 
fits on insurances, profits on Raiffeisen- 

hoten, etc., 164,590 „ (£8,219) 

Total receipt®, 303,888 „ (£15,194) 


* See Journal, Vol. IV., No. 2, p. 2U. 



Expenditure. 


Salaries, ........ 178,623 marks (£8,931) 

Travelling Eacpensos — 

Meml)erB of Committees, 


&e., . . 16,656 marks (£833) 

Officials, . . 69,159 „ (£3,458) 


Ot/Iier cxj^xMiscs (rent, fuel, carriage, ]>rintiiig, 

85,817 

, (£4,290) 

etc.), 

143,109 

„ (£7,155) 

Total ex|H‘nditure, 

40f7,552 

„ (£20,377) 

EixceHB of expenditure over receijits. 

103,663 

(£5,183) 

Retluced by b;dances from last year to 

86,283 

„ (£4,314) 

Of which the Oeiitral Financial Society paid 

36,666 

„ (£1,828) 


The rest being c^iried forwaid. 


Inspec'iton. 

All societies are inspected at least once in twenty-four months, 
as many as possible once in twelve'months. 

Two thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight societies were in- 
spected in 1903. 

At the end of 1903 fifty-one inspectors (Rev^soren) were at work 
in the organisation. 161 second inspections were held by the twelve 
branch secretaries who act as head inspectors. All the inspectors 
are expected to act as advisers to the central and branch adminis- 
trative officers and committees, and not merely as reporting 
inspectors. 


Press Department. 

The org«an of the Verband the Uenosstnschaffshhut has changed 
its policy in so far as it now replies to attacks on the organisation, 
and on the movement generally, by outsiders, whereas it formerly 
ignored thorn. 

Measures have also been taken to get replies inserted in other 
newspapers. The Department waXclies 150 newspapers and 
periodicals with this view, and the committees of local societies and 
groups of societies have been urged to watch the local pampers, and 
send articles requiring notice or reply to the central press depart- 
ment of the organisation. 

C 2 
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The circulation of the (rejiosst'nsrhaftsJflaft (the central organ of 
the Gtneral-V i^rh (111(1) at the end of 1903 was 11,636 copies 1,636 
more than last year. The Raiffeisenhoteri (the smaller papers 
issued separately in each province or district) had a collective circu- 
lation of 108,168 in the twelve provinces or districts into which 
the sphere of action of the Raiffeisen organisation is divided. 

A number of pamphlets on co-operative and agricultural subjects 
were also issued or re-issued. 

The press department comprises a legal bureau to watch and 
give information as to law points affecting co operative societies and 
to recommend amending legislation when necessary. 

Enquiries have been conducted as to undertakings for the pro- 
motion of the general moral and material welfare of the rural 
population, in connection with Raiffeisen societies. 

Three hundred and fifty-onc undertakings of this kind are con- 
ducted by the societies within themselves -they are chiefly penny 
banks {Pfennig ,sp(irJcassen — a pfennig is about |r/.), burial societies, 
Raiffeisen evenings, society libraries, parish halls, poor relief, 
medical relief, cattle insurance. 1,700 undertakings outside the 
societies receive subsidies from them. These are chiefly village 
libraries, nursing associations, penny banks, public nurseries, con- 
tinuation schools. 


Insurance Department. 

For various branches of insurance special arrangements have been 
made with five different strong German and Swiss insurance com- 
panies. The business is done through the insurance department of 
the organisation. 88,603 marks (£4,430) was paid in premiums in 
1903 — about 7,000 marks (£350) more than in the previous year. 

Printing Department. 

The Raiffeisen printing press issued books, forms, Genossenscha/ts- 
blatter (central papers), Boten (district papers), almanacks, &c., 
during 1903 to the value of 276,924 marks (£13,846) — 40,000 inarks 
(£2,000) more than the previous year. 

The profits from the printing press all go to a pension fund for 
officials of' the organisation, which now amounts to 298,385 marlw 
(£14,919), 
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General Statistics. 

These comprise a collective statement of the receipts and* expen- 
diture of the affiliated societies under separate heads, and a balance 
sheet with particulars ; — 

Marks. £ 

The total receipia under all heads amount to . 289,916,481 (14,405,824) 

The total payments under all heads amount to . 277,330,967 (13,866,908) 

Total turn-over, .... 567,256,448 (28,362,822) 


Net cash balance at end of year, . . . 12,576,514 (628,825) 

Net profit, 1,135,742 marks (£56,787). 


The total numbOT of members of the 3,375 s^xiieties was 310,676. Ihe 
total population of the districts in which they operated was 7,137,677. 


Advances on loan, were made: — 


Marks. £ 


a. For 1 year or less, to the amount of 

. 12,900,346 

(646,017) 

6. For more than one year and less than 10 


years, .... 

. 115,233,247 

(5,761,662) 

c. For more than 10 years, 

. v32,978,228 

(1,648,911) 

d. To be discharged by e(pial payments, 

capital 


and interest, .... 

. 6,396,405 

(319,770) 

Total, 

. 167,507,227 

(8,375,361) 

Advances on loan were iiiadt* : - 

Marks. 

£ 

a. Secured by suretie.s to 207,654 l>errowers of . %, 111, 807 

(4,805,590) 

h. Secured by mortgage to 63,853 borrowers of . 68,085,936 

c. Secured by de}K)ait of scrip, etc., to 3,537 

(3,404,296) 

borrowers of .... 

. 3,309,483 

1 

(165,474) 

Total, 

. 167,507,227 

(8,375,361) 

Advances on Loan were made: — 



a. For land improvement, 



7,487 loajis, amounting to 

3,498,320 mark^ 

(£174,916) 

b. For purclnuiti of cattle, 



26,641 loans, amounting to 

7,732,606 

(386,630) 

c. For building, 



32,410 loans, amounting to 

30,233,568 „ 

(1,511,678) 

d. For purchase (of land?), 



71,137 loans, amount-ing to. 

39,996,415 

(1,999,820) 

e. For other purposes, 



95,768 loans, amounting to 

59,482,442 

(2,974,122) 
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61,261 advances on loan were made for sums of . £5 and under 

94,296^ „ „ „ £5 to £15 

49,093 „ „ „ £15 to £25 

42,732 „ „ „ £25 to £60 

23,955 „ „ „ £50 to £100 

13,420 „ „ „ £100 to £250 

3,648 „ „ „ over £250 

'^riie largest loan ever iwlvancod to any one niemlKn* was 90,000 marks 
(£4,500). 

The turn-over on current account with 30,658 members was 85,660,177 
marks (£4,283,008). 

I'he rates of interest paid by socutities for deposits varied from 3% 
to 5% — the large inajority of societies paying 3 J%, 3|%, and 4'/b — 
3J% being tlie commonest figure. The rates of interest charged for 
loans varied fi oin 3J% to G% — the large majority of societies charging 

commonest figure. 


CENTRAL CRE[DIT AND SUPI^LY INSTITUTION. 
(Landwirthschaf tl iche Ceutral-Darlehns-Kasse. ) 

The accounts of this institution were presented as follows : — 

Balance Sheet for 1904. 


Cash in hands of Central Institution and 

Marks. 

£ ' 

Branches ...... 

Currcuit ficciounts, sundry debtors to Ctuiiral and 

1,015,411 

(50,770) 

Branches ....... 

56,788,252 

(2,839,412) 

Valuation of wares in sUw^k, Dtx*.. 31sit. 

2,105,602 

(105.280) 

Valuation of packagers, t%c. ,, 

81,124 

(4,056) 

Valuation of machinery, &c. ,, 

75,153 

(3,757) 

Valuation of buildings, &c. ,, 

829,339 

(41,466) 

Valuation of furniture, &c. ,, 

180,531 

(9,026) 

Negotiable bills ...... 

1,359,268 

(67,963) 

Sundry securities 

1,764,750 

(88,237) 

Deposits in the Bcichshank .... 

34,232 

(1,711) 

Shares in Co-operative Societies and Companies 

578,390 

(28,919) 


64,812,056 (3,240,602) 
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Liahilitiet. 


Marks. £ 

Marks. 

£ 

Share capital . . 8,200,000 (410.000) 

Calls still to pay . . 25,000 (1,250) 

l^aid-up share capital 

8,175,000 

(408,750) 

Current aooouni/ — sundry creditors 

51,970,525 

(2,598,526) 

Balance due to the Prussian (GovermiHmt) Cen- 
tral Co-operative Bank on current account . 

2,240,000 

(112,000) 

Balance due to the Prussian (Government) Cen- 
tral CfHoperativ(‘ Bank on “lombard” account 

1,627,900 

(81,395) 

Sundry accounts 

51,912 

(2,595) 

Mort^a^e on a corn stort' at Grimmontlial 

25,000 

(1,250) 

Statut^>ry 20% of i^ross profits payable to reserve 
fund ........ 

480,970 

(24,048) 

Net pivilit for 1903 ..... 

240,747 

(12,037) 


64,812,056 (3,240,602) 


Vrttffi and Lass Accaujii. 

Cr. 

Marks. 

£ 

iiOss on sundry stMUirit-ies . . . . 

14,861 

(743) 

Depreciation on furniiun*, <&c., 10% 

17,612 

(880) 

Dt^preciation on pac’kaii'es, I'ir.c,., @ 20%, 25%, 333% 30,447 

(1,522) 

l>epr(H‘iation on l)uildings aiul land, 1% 

3,775 

(188) 

l>epr€H\iation on machinery, 10%, 

8,067 

(403) 

Sundry rents ....... 

11,366 

(568) 

lie funds on wares (Art: VIII., 47 of rules) 

15,000 

(750) 

Expen .SOS of administrai ion . . . . 

778,697 

(38,934) 

Share (of costs of (Lturrtd-i crhand for inspexding 
and l(K>king afU‘r SKKdeiios .... 

36,565 

(1,828) 

Bill stamps ....... 

510 

(25) 

20% of gross proiit j)lac(Nl to res<TV(‘ 

60,186 

(3,009) 

Net profit for 1903 at tlie <lisposal of the general 
meeting ...... 

240,740 

(12,037) 


1,217,839 

(60,891) 

Dr. 




Marks. 

£ 

BalancA? from 1902, 

4,378 

(218) 

Surplus interest on current accounts, etc. (central 

and 


branches — moncjy ajid wares), 

. 578, a34 

(18,946) 

Commission on current at'counts, 

. 156,042 

(7,802) 

Gross profit on sales of war(‘s, .... 

. 676,406 

(33,824) 

Dividends from sharers held in so<deties, etc., 

1,987 

(99) 


1,217,839 

(60,891) 
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Alarka. £ 

The cash tumover of the Oentral Inatitutioii in 

1903 was (in round numbers) . . . 307,000,000 (15,350,000) 

The gross turnover on all accounts, . . 660,000,000 (33,000,000) 

The corresponding numbers for 1902 were : — ■ 

260.000. 000 (13,000,000) 

530.000. 000 (26,500,000) 

The collective cash turnover of the twelve branch institutions 
was 516,101,000 marks (£25,805,050). 

In spite of the reduction of the rate of interest from 4 per cent, 
to per cent, the deposits increased from 44,000,000 marks 
(£2,200,000) in 1902, to 50,500,000 marks (£2,525,000) in 1903. 
As the Prussian Government Oentral Co operative Bank only paid 
3 per cent, on deposits, surplus deposits were invested in trustee 
securities which have yielded a higher rate of interest. 

The rates of interest in the Neuwied central bank and its pro- 
vincial branches were: — From January 1st to April 1st, 4 per cent, 
on deposits, 4A per cent, on advances; since April 1st, 3^ per cent, 
on deposits, 4 per cent, on advances. 

The subscribed share capital at the end of 1903 was 8,200,000 
rmirks (£410,000), of wliicli 8,175,000 marks (£408,750) was paid up. 

The collective turnover of the district co-operative banks lor 
productive societies (La?idesf;e7iossenschafts-kasstn) was 93,703,000 
marks (£4,685,150). 

Note . — The rules of the Neuwied central bank confine the mem- 
bership to pure RaifTeisen societies with unlimited liability, 
restricted area, indivisible reserve fund, &c. — a form inconvenient 
in many cases for productive societies. These latter have central 
banks of their own, managed, however, by the same persons as are in 
charge of the original central Raiffeisen bank and its branches. 

The dealings in goods— machines, creamery buildings, <fec. — of 
these banks in 1903 amounted collectively to 49,759,000 marks 
(£2,487,950). 

The chemical manure manufactory Unitas., which for many years 
was worked at a serious loss, made a small profit in 1902 and 1903. 

The only point raised in discussion on the reports was that of 
the dividend on the shares held by the societies in the central bank. 
The rate is limited to 5 per cent., any profits beyond what will 
yield this percentage going to the benefit of borrowers and deposi- 
tors. At present, however, the dividend on shares is kept down 
to 3 per cent, by the large subsidy required by the Central Verhand. 
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The amount of credit the societies can claim from the central bank 
depends upon the amount of shares they hold in it. The better 
situated societies are able to work with their own deposits, require 
little or no credit from the central bank, and, therefore, hold fewer 
shares than the poorer societies. The system of paying a large 
subsidy to the V erband at the expense of the amount of dividend 
paid on the shares in the central bank results in practice in the 
poorer societies contributing more than their fair proportion of 
the cost of the V erband. It was decided that the V erband should 
not in future be subsidised out of the profits of the bank; but that 
each branch should provide for the costs of administration in its 
district by increasing the contributions of the societies, or in what- 
ever way the circumstances of the district may make most con- 
venient. A larger proportion than hitherto of the gross profits on 
the supply business of the central institution is also to be allocated 
to the payment of bonuses on custom to the branches, before 
striking the balance representing net profit on the whole turnover 
of the institution available for dividends on shares and other 
purposes. 

A proposal was also discussed and adopted to modify the rule 
as to the indivisibility of the funds of societies, to meet the case of 
the division of the sphere of action of any district into two or more 
separate districts with distinct societies. 

Addresses were delivered on the subject of the aims and results 
of Raiffeisen’s efforts in the direction of promoting rural welfare 
generally {IdnditrJLt: W ohlfahrta'pfleye) and on that of “ the 
Raiffeisen idea, ’ A number of letters of apology were received 
from Cabinet Ministers and others. The meeting was attended 
and addressed by Herr Regierungsrath Rotger, as the representative 
of the Minister of Agriculture and of the Governor of the province 
of Brandenburg. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Reich&-V erband of German 
agricultural co-operative societies took place at Posen on the 18th 
and 19th of August. There was a large attendance of delegates. 
Baron von \v iiamowitz-Mdllendorf occupied the position of hono- 
rary president of the meeting. In his opening speech he welcomed 
the delegates from all parts of Germany, dwelt upon the services 
of the agricultural co-operative movement to the province of Posen, 
the welfare of which depends largely on farming, and especially on 
the merits of the local leaders of the movement in connection with 
the Eeichs-V erband — Major Endell and Oekonomierath Hiinerasky. 
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Herr Ober, presidialrath Thon, representing the Governor of the 
province, v. Waldow, who Avas absent on leave, spoke in the same 
sense, expressing unreserved acknowledgment on the part of the 
Government of the merits of the agricultural co-operative move* 
ment. Director Zierold, of the Prussian (Government) co-operative 
bank (Freussische Central C7enossenschaftska&se) having spoken, 
Herr Kiinzer, the Burger mein ter of Posen, addressed the meeting 
on behalf of the city of Posen, which, being the centre of a pre- 
dominantly agricultural region, was interested in many ways in 
the welfare and progress of agriculture. At a time when politics 
wero dull the conflicting interests of various branches of industry 
and commerce were emphasised more frequently and with more 
heat than in times of more general political excitement, but he (the 
Burgermeuter) was convinced that there were no economic con- 
flicts of interest that could not be bridged over. He considered 
that the conflicts that had undoubtedly arisen between the interests 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufacture, if they could not be 
entirely removed, might be rounded off and mitigated. The first 
condition for this was a better understanding of each other’s views, 
and he hoped that the meeting w^ould tend to make the citizens, 
especially those interested in commerce and manufacture, better 
acquainted with the tasks and objects of the co-operative movement 
(applause). On the other hand, he wished the co-operative societies 
might carry away from this meeting the conviction that the oppo 
sition of certain branches of commerce to the co-operative movement 
arose out of important questions of existence, and that it was 
necessary to establish boundaries between the spheres of interest 
of each, and not to threaten the existence of trade and manufacture, 
where they sufficiently met public needs as at present carried on, 
by unnecessary extensions of co-operative operations. Both parties 
would come to an understanding if they would remember that the 
welfare of the whole community in the state stands supreme above 
even the most important interests of any section. 

According to the established practice at these meetings the first 
paper read was an account of the development of the movement in 
the province in which the meeting was held — Posen — by the 
Director of the Provincial V erhand or Union, Herr Hiinerasky 
who stated in the course of his narrative that the co-operative move- 
ment was first introduced into Posen in the sixties in the form of 
Schultze-Delitsch loan societies, which made but little way in the 
smaller towns. Certain Polish co-operative societies that were 
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started about the same time prospered better. The history of the 
Polish co-operative societies furnishes the best proof that the co- 
operative movement is not the enemy of the middle class, as 
is so often alleged in opposition to the movement in Germany. 
By means of the Polish co-operative societies a new Polish middle 
class has been created. Nor are the German co-operative societies 
enemies of the middle class. They are ready to help it. The 
union of agricultural co-operative societies for the province of Posen 
was founded in 1895, since when the German agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement has flourished. In 1895 the Union consisted of 
106 societies. In 1903 there were 841. The central credit institu- 
tion was founded at the same time as the Union, and in 1903 had 
a turnover of 152,000,000 marks (about £7,600,000). 

Dr. Haas then presented the usual annual report of the Eeichs- 
V erhand^ accompanied by statistics of the movement generally. 
In his preliminary observations he said that, on the whole, the 
progress of the movement during the past year had been unusually 
quiet and steady. The development and successful administration 
of the savings and loan societies had, indeed, been threatened by 
proposals for legislative interference with their rights to act freely 
as savings banks, and for the e.stablishment of public savings banks 
on a system invented by Herr Scherl, wiio aimed at combining the 
encouragement of thrift with the attractions of a Government 
lottery. Fortunately, Herr Scherl's proposals were unanimously 
rejected by all sections of public opinion, including the public 
savings banks in wliose supposed interests tlie plan was put for- 
ward ; and it may bo hoped the proposed interference with the 
rights of the co-operative credit societies to call themselves savings 
banks and to act as such will be heard no more of. The attack* 
upon the co-operative movement by traders have come to a head. 
They have no justification; for the success of the rural co-operative 
movement is not due to State help but to its own economic and 
moral strength. These attacks would do the movement no harm. 
On the contrary, they would help to bring into the movement those 
sections of the rural population which had hitherto stood aloof. 

The general statistics presented by Dr. Haas showed that, up to 
July 1st, 1904, the total number of co-operative societies in Ger- 
many amounted to 22,400, of which 18,309 are agricultural — con- 
sisting of 12,477 savings and loan societies, 1,754 agricultural supply 
associations, 2,718 dairy societies, and 1,365 miscellaneous societies. 
A substantial increase has to be recorded in all branches, but 
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especially in the agricultural supply branch. Of the 18,309 rural 
co-operative societies more than half are directly or indirectly 
affiliated to the R eichs- Verb and ^ which embraces (up to July 1st, 
1904) 28 unions, 54 central societies, 7,034 savings and loan societies, 
1,927 supply associations, 1,370 dairy societies, and 615 misceb 
laneous societies. 

0 

The national and provincial central credit institutions of the 
Rtichs-V trhand- had in the year 1903 a collective turnover of 

1.782.000. 000 marks (£89,100,000), against 1,623,000,000 marks 
(£81,150,000) in the previous year. The sums advanced to societies 
amounted to 301,000,000 marks (£15,050,000), against 286,000,000 
marks (£14,300,000) in the previous year. The sums paid in by 
the societies amounted to 311,000,000 marks (£15,550,000), against 

302.000. 000 marks in the previous year, so that the surplus 
amounted to 9,000,000 marks (£450,000). The collective working 
capital at the end of 1903 amounted to 118,000,000 marks 
(£5,900,000), against 96,000,000 marks (£4,800,000) in the previous 
year, of which 9,440,000 marks (£472,000) was their own 
unborrowed capital, as against 7,270,000 marks (£363,500) in the 
previous year. 

Of the central credit institutions outside the Reichs-V erhand^ the 
isolated institutions (Wachenheim, Treves, Stuttgart), had a turn- 
over of 81,000,000 marks (£405,000), as against 75,000,000 marks 
(£375,000) in the previous year; the central credit institution of 
the Landowners’ League (Bund dtr Landunrthey 149,000,000 
marks (£745,000) ; the central bank at Neuwied (Raiffeisen 
organisation), 660,000,000 marks (£33,000,000), against 530,000,000 
marks (£26,500,000) in the previous year. The collective turnover 
of all the central credit institutions amounted, therefore, to' 

2.672.000. 000 marks (£133,600,000) in 1903, as against 

2.340.000. 000 marks (£117,000,000) in the previous year, an increase 
of 332,000,000 marks (£16,600,000). 

The central supply associations affiliated to the Reirhs-V erhand, 
numbering (with the addition of the agricultural head society iij 
Berlin) twenty-three, procured in 1903 supplies to the value of 
57,100,000 marks (£2,855,000) as against 51,000,000 marks 
(£2,550,000) in the previous year. The amount was 24,740,000 cwt. 
— say 1,237,000 tons — against 19,700,000 cwt. — say 985,000 tons — 
in the previous year. In addition to this the central institution 
at Neuwied supplied agricultural necessaries to its affiliated societies 
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to the value of 60,000,000 marks (£2,500,000) ; the German Agri- 
cultural Society supplied manure, seeds, and feeding stuffs to the 
amount of 7,000,000 cwt. (say 350,000 tons) ; the central establish- 
ment of the Landowners’ League 3,100,000 cwt. (say 155,000 tons) 
valued at 5,000,000 marks (£250,000). The supplies obtained by 
all the societies connected with the Ileich&-V erhand amount, in 
round figures, to 75,000,000 marks (£3,750,000), while those of 
agriculture in general are estimated at 140,000,000 marks 
(£7,000,000). The central institutions for the sale of butter con- 
nected with the JteicliS-V erhand have sold, in round numbers, 
10,500,000 marks (£525,000) worth of butter, against 6,250,000 
marks (£312,500) worth in the previous year. 

The central co-operative bank of the ReirliH-V erhand has com- 
pleted its second year of working, and the turnover amounted to 
222,000,000 marks (£11,100,000); the importations of supplies by 
the Hamburg supply brancli amounted to 486,190 cwt., value 
3,835,069 marks (say £191,752). 

Good progress has been made in the matter of co-operative sale 
of grain, especially in Bavavia, Baden, Elsass-Lotheringen, and 
Hesse-Nassau, and modifications have been made by the German 
Corn-store Commission in the conditions under which the Prussian 
Government corn stores are let. The same commission took the 
opportunity of refuting the attacks of the union of German whole- 
sale dealers in manures and feeding stuffs on the co-operative corn- 
store societies. 

The co-operative sale of eggs has miide great progress in Hanover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Oldenburg, and Baden. 

The activity of the Tlelcln-Y irband has extended in various 
directions, notably in that of providing means for the specialised 
education of co-operative officials and of special benefit and 
insurance funds for them. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Strassburg. 

Papers were read and discussed and resolutions passed on the 
following subjects: — 

I. The attitude of the Itcichs-V trhand towards the Scherl 
savings bank proposals. 

These proposals were condemned as tending to cripple the means 
of co-operative institutions combining the functions of savings banks 
and providers of the personal credit which is an absolute necessity 
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for the rural population ; and also as tending to corrupt the minds 
of the people by the introduction of a gambling element into savings 
bank business. 

II. The moral motive power of co-operative work. 

III. The improvement of the relations between central and local 

co-operative societies for sale and purchase. 

The resolution passed with regard to this subject lays stress on 
the necessity of dealing on the largest possible scale in the purchase 
of manures and feeding stulTs, &c., and in the sale of farm produce ; 
on the necessity of greater loyalty on the part of the local societies 
to the central societies with which they deal, so as to strengthen 
their hands iti making bargains with such bodies as the basic slag 
manufacturers, the potash syndicate, &c. ; on the necessity of 
placing all societies carrying on this kind of business on a sound 
finaneial basis by inducing the individual members to undertake 
larger liabilities and put up more working capital ; on the necessity 
of putting an end to the dealing of societies with non-members, 
which unnecessarily embitters the opposition which exists between 
co-operative societies for purciiase and sale and ordinary traders, 
and is also a liindrance to the regular growth and development of 
genuine co-operation. 

IV. Trade attacks on the co-operative movement. 

V. Loans for labourers’ cottages. 

VI. Contributions of agricultural co-operative- societies to 
chambers of commerce. 

VII. The carrying forward of deficits in the accounts of co- 
operative societies. 

Vlll. Co-operative supply of wholesome milk to towns. 

IX, Position of apprentices in co-operative dairies. 

The proceedings closed with a banquet and excursions : one over 
the Russian frontier, and one to inspect some of the German agri- 
cultural colonies in Polish districts. 

The general conference of the union of co-operative societies on 
the Schultze-Delitsch system (Allf/erntiner Verband deutscher 
Erwerhs-und \VirtJ>schafts~f/enossenschaften) was held at Breslau 
on the 24th and 25th of August, under the guidance of Dr. Criiger, 
of Charlottenburg. 

Though some rural districts and agricultural communities are 
served by societies belonging to this organisation, its chief sphere 
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of usefulness is the urban artisan population. The details of the 
report need not be gone into here. The most remarkable event of 
the past year was the merging of the special central bank of the 
organisation, hitherto known as Hoenjd, Farrisius d? Go., in the 
Dresden Bank. The Schultze-Delitsch credit associations are 
stated to be working at the present time with about 700,000,000 
marks (£35,000,000) worth of savings and deposits. This organisa- 
tion and its alFiliated societies have never received any direct State 
aid. 

The attitude of the Schultze-Delitsch organisation towards the 
Scherl savings bank proposals and the proposals to found 2 )ost-office 
savings banks in any shape is as uncompromisingly hostile as that 
of the Raiffeisen and F('irh>^- V i rliaiul organisations. Such pro- 
posals tend to hamper the beneficent action of co-operative societies 
in placing the savings of the })eople at the disposal of the people, 
on favourable terms, for productive purposes. 

Dr. Criiger, in the course of his address, while maintaining the 
German character of the movement over whicli he presides, strongly 
denounced all attempts to import anything savouring in any way 
of politics into the working of any co operative societies, or any 
attonpts at emphasising tho interests td' any one ra<*e or rcdigion in 
districts where the inhabitants were of more than one race or 
religion, and where any sort of conflict between persons of different 
races and religions existed. A co-operative society is a business 
association, with a social background, inasmuch as it helps the weak. 
Any attempt to put adventitious life into it by the introduct'cn 
of matters foreign to its proper business, especially matters of a 
political character, is harmful. 


H. i)i: F. Montgomery. 
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AN INVESTIGATION, IN CO. WEXFORD, 
[OF A DISEASE IN YOUNG CATTLE. 

Interim Report. 

The cattle trade of Ireland is so important that any serious mis- 
fortune to it, such as an outbreak of any of the scheduled contagious 
diseases, would be viewed almost in the light of a national disaster. 
Fortunately, this country for a number of years past has enjoyed 
an enviable freedom from such diseases. Notwithstanding one 
has not to inquire very deeply to discover the existence 
of a serious bovine mortality, brought about by diseases, which, 
unlike the scheduled diseases, exert their evil influence in a more 
or less subtle manner, but, like them, depend on a specific cause for 
their propagation. The annual financial loss from the ravages of 
these diseases has been enormous. In 1903 the Department there- 
fore undertook an investigation of a disease affecting young cattle, 
which had hitherto not been thoroughly studied. This report deals 
with results already obtained, but the investigation is not as yet 
complete. 

For many years past farmers in various parts of Ireland have 
lost a considerable number of their young 
History. cattle from a wasting disease which was 

almost always accompanied by a scour. 
Although this mortality was more or less erratic, according to 
seasons and circumstances, it may safely be said that there are few 
farms in certain districts which have not paid tribute to the death 
roll. The disease appears in the autumn and winter months among 
cattle less than two years old, the chief symptoms being wasting 
and scour. The victims often linger for months, but the mortality 
is always very high, and the disease is very intractable to treat- 
ment. Few affected animals recover, and even if recovery does 
take place it is so protracted that the cost of treating and caring 
the animal back to health exceeds its value. 

As to the cause of the mortality various theories have been 
advanced. It has been ascribed to fluke, big-gall, consumption,” 
&c. It was said by some to be hereditary, and that certain breeds 
of cattle were more subject to it than others. Again, the opinion 
was often expressed that the mortality was largely due to negli> 
gence and improper care. 
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Last year (1903) the Department determined to investigate this 
mortality in young cattle, and through the 
Investigation kindness of Mr. C. H. Peacocke, j.p., c.c., a 
oommenced* suitable site for an experimental hospital 
was obtained in Co. Wexford, where the 
mortality was known to prevail. The investigation was commenced 
in the autumn, and is still proceeding. The results already obtained 
appeared to warrant the publication of an interim report, with 
suggestions as to curative preventive measures, before the rcap[)earance 
of the disease in the present year. 

The objects of the investigation were to gain information on the 
following points : — 

(1.) Extent of mortality. 

(2.) Its nature and cause. 

(3.) Its treatment. 

(4.) Its prevention. 


The disease has been known in Co. Wexford for a great number 
of years. The majority of farmers are, 
Extent of Mortality, unfortunately, only too familiar with it, 
although there are some farms which have 
up to the present enjoyed immunity. The mortality during the 
past winter appears to have been higher than usual, owing, no 
doubt, to the exceptionally wet season. While no very accurate 
statistics can be given regarding the number of fatal attacks, still, 
there is authentic information that it exceeded at the very least 
300 animals. The disease invaded almost every district in the 
county, and some farmers lost as many as a dozen yearlings. The 
accompanying map shows the location from which affected animals 
were drawn for the investigation, and how widespread is the disease 
throughout the county. In the early summer animals which have 
survived the winter attack may sometimes be noticed in the fields. 
These cattle are easily recognised by their hide-bound coat, wasted 
condition, senemic appearance, and listless manner. Such are the 
remains of what were, in the previous autumn, vigorous and robust 
animals. The financial loss, which, of course, varies with the age 
of the victim, might on the average be estimated at from £4 to £5 
per head. The loss arising from the depreciation in the value of 
young cattle which have survived a mild attack is also very serious. 
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The disease is usually confined to cattle under two years 
old, although older ones are not immune. 

Symptoms. The great majority of cases are met with 
in animals ranging from six to eighteen 
months of age. The malady makes its appearance in the autumn 
and winter months, but occasionally cases are encountered in the 
spring and early summer. The great majority of outbreaks, how- 
ever, occurs from October to April. The animals attacked usually 
become untlirifty and gradually waste, but at times more or 
lees acute symptoms are present from the commencement. In the 
majority of cases it is first noticed that the victim is not thriving 
as well as the rest of the herd. The animal gradually assumes a 
dull stunted appearance, although the appetite and general health 
are apparently not much impaired. After a time a scour appears, 
and the animal, notwithstanding a fair consumption of food, slowly 
degenerates into a wasted, hide-bound object, with a languid expres- 
sion and feeble movements. In this miserable condition the beast 
may linger for weeks or even months, occasionally rallying some- 
what, but still steadily growing weaker, until at last it becomes 
so enfeebled that it cannot stand, and death from sheer exhaustion 
generally follows in a few days after this stage is reached. In 
other cases the disease is ushered in with a scour, the excrement 
being greenish or brownish in colour. When this occurs it runs a 
more acute course and terminates sooner than in cases where wasting 
precedes the scour. The scour often ceases for a few days, and can 
even be temporarily held in check by astringents. As the disease pro- 
gresses the discharges become more frequent and fetid, and adhere 
to the hind-quarters of the animal, giving it a dirty appearance 
and an offensive odour. The eye-balls gradually sink during the 
illness, so that before death they are retracted to a remarkable 
degree. The appetite is, as a rule, fairly well maintained, but 
varies with the individual. Some animals eat ravenously even up 
to death, while others are most capricious feeders. Occasionally, in 
the later stages a victim exhibits a tendency to dropsy, and a bag 
may form under the jaw. (See figure 9), 

During the winter many post-mortem examinations were made 
on animals which died of the disease and 
Cause. which were drawn from widely separated 

parts of the county. The examinations 
showed little variation in the morbid appearances. The carcases 
were greatly wasted, and some of them were dropsical. The in- 
ternal organs were pale and bloodless ; the lungs and heart, except 
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for their blanched appearance, were healthy. The first three 
stomachs were invariably healthy. The condition of the fourth 
varied; in some cases it was in a state of catarrh, and in colour 
varied from rose to purple; in others it was pale, with swollen, 
soft and dropsical walls. In no case was the fourth stomach 
normal. In some cases the intestines showed acute inflammation 
of recent origin, which was probably tlie immediate cause of death. 
The kidneys were sometimes dropsical, although otherwise normal. 
The liver in 40 per cent, of the cases harboured fluke and was 
larger and firmer than normal. The increase in size and firmness 
was almost altogether due to thickening of the bile ducts, brought 
about by the influence of the fluke in them. The gall-bladder 
was distended in a number of cases. This condition of big-gall, as 
it is popularly termed, is not in itself serious. It is in reality a 
mechanical complication, brought about by the flukes causing an 
increased flow of bile into the gall-bladder, while the duct leading 
from it to th(* intestine is often partially closed by the state of 
catarrh existing in the duct and bowel. From this description 
of the after-death appearances it will seem that no organic disease 
was manifest. The changes observed simply indicated that a per- 
nicious drainage from the animal’s system had taken place — that 
the nutriment with wJiicIi the animal had to grow and sustain 
itself had within the body been diverted to some abnormal 
channel. Now the question arises, what constitutes this abnormal 
channel 1 Its constitution can no longer be a matter of conjecture, 
for at every post-mortem examination a parasitic worm — a 
nematode — was present in myriads in the fourth stomach, which 
organ is in reality the base of supply for the animal’s system 
It was also noted that this organ was the one most constantly 
found to be the seat of morbid change. The disease is therefore 
undoubtedly parasitic in character. In other words, it might, 
figuratively speaking, be described as a “ tug-of-war ” between the 
animal or host and worms or parasites. If the latter (parasites) 
are not present in sufficient force the former (the host) has the 
upper hand and shows no ill effects ; but if the worms are present 
in large numbers their victorious position soon becomes apparent 
through the stunted unthrifty appearance of the animal. In its parar 
sitic nature the disease does not differ widely from such contagious 
diseases as anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis, &c., which 
depend for their existence and propagation, on the invasion of 
the tissues by a very minute veyetahle parasite, while the malady 

D 2 
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under discussion is produced and propagated by comparatively large, 
animal parasites harbouring in the stomach. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the mode of propagation is widely different, as 
in the diseases due to the vegetable parasite it is sufficient to directly 
transplant the parasite from one animal to another to propagate 
the malady, while in this disease the parasite (as will be seen later 
on) must pass through a certain intermediary stage before the 
transition from animal to animal is effected. 

The parasite, named Strongylus gracilis by Professor MTadyean, 
belongs to the class of worms called nema- 
The Parasite. todee, or thread worms. It is almost micro- 
scopic in size, but when isolated and placed 
in water it is visible to the naked eye in good light, and has the 
appearance of a short fine white or grey hair. The body is round 
and its surface is smooth. The cuticle or skin is transparent and 
elastic. Within the worm the alimentary and reproductive organs 
are easily seen. The alimentary organs consist of a mouth, an 
alimentary tube which runs almost straight through the worm, a 
rectum and anus. The mouth is an unarmed circular opening situ- 
ated at the tip of the anterior extremity. The rectum is short, 
of smaller calibre than the intestine, and terminates in the anus, 
which is situated near the tip of the tail. 

Males and females are represented. The latter are somewhat 
larger and more numerous than the males. 

The Male Parasite. The largest males measure up to 3 '82 mm. 

(millimetres*). The body is broadest at its 
hinder end, where it measures 0 06 mm. across, and tapers gradually 
towards the head. Just in front of the extremity of the tail the 
body of the male is furnished with two dark yellow spicules. The 
tail spreads out into a delicate bell-shaped pouch or bursa,*' 
which is supported by a number of ribs. Of these ribs the median 
one is tapering and divides at its tip into two branches, each of 
which immediately re-divides into two short branches. On either 
side of this median stem the bursa carries six ribs, the posterior 
and anterior being much smaller than the middle four. The pos- 
terior rib is short and points backwards and inwards. The an- 
terior rib is also- short, but points forwards and outwards. The 
four middle ribs are close together and about equal in length ; the 
foremost of these middle ribs points forwards, the others point 
backwards. These spicules and ribs are used to grasp the female 
* A millimetre cc|ual6 0’08937 of an inch, or about of an inch, 
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during copulation. The testicle and seminal tube lie in the hinder 
part of the body along side the alimentary canal. The seminal 
tube opens with the rectum. 

The largest females measure up to 4*32 mm. long. The body is 
thickest in front of the vulva^ , where it 
The Female measures 0*06 mm. From the vulva back- 

Farasite. wards the breadth is uniform to near the 

tail, which terminates in a slightly curved 
point. In front of the vulva the body tapers gradually to the 
head. The vulva, which has a crescentic opening, is situated about 
0*80 mm. from the posterior extremity. From the vagina the uteri 
pass backwards and forwards. The posterior uterus or womb 
measures in length about 0*48 mm., the anterior about 2*16 mm. 
The uteri contain a number of eggs (from four to eight) of a rela- 
tively large size, placed lengthways one after another. 

The ripe egg is oblong in shape; it measures about 0*08 mm. 

long by 0*03 mm. broad, and is of a dark 
Ova. violet colour. Its contents are lobulated, 

giving the egg the appearance of a miniature 
ox’s kidney. The eggs are always found in the droppings of affected 
animals, a single stool of a badly-infected animal containing up- 
wards of 300,000 eggs. In searching for those eggs for the first 
time care must be taken not to confound them with the eggs of the 
fluke, which are also frequently present in the droppings of affected 
cattle. The fluke eggs, however, are easily distinguished by their 
larger size and yellowish colour. (See figure 6.) 

In one or two cases another thread worm {Strongylm convolutus) 
was found accompanying the parasite above 
Other Parasites described. It was, however, so rarely met 

found, with that the part played by it in the mor- 

tality must be insignificant. Another worm, 
namely, the TrichocephaluSj was found occasionally in the bowel, 
but no morbid change could be attributed to its presence. As men- 
tioned before a large percentage of post-mortems revealed the pre- 
sence of fluke in considerable numberSj^ with the usual complications, 
viz., enlarged liver and distended gall-bladder, and a point for con- 
sideration was — ^what part do the flukes play in the mortality? 
When an animal becomes infected with flukes in addition to the 
thread worms, there is no doubt the ravages of the former assist 
the latter in reducing the strength of their host. But it is, indeed, 
improbable that the fluke plays a more important part in producing 
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the niortality, for a largo number of post-inortem examinationi^ 
revealed the presence of no parasites to speak of except the thread 
worms. This proves beyond all doubt that the thread worm, when 
sufficiently numerous, is capable of causing death without the assist- 
ance of the fluke. Again, it should be noted that the clinical symp- 
toms in animals harbouring fluke in addition to the thread worm 
were similar to those exhibited by animals harbouring the nematode 
only. It is also well known that fluke is not considered so serious 
a malad}’’ in cattle as in sheep. The livers of some of the best fat 
cattle are often found in an advanced state of cirrhosis due to the 
ravages of the fluke, and yet these animals were never known to 
show any ill effect therefrom. All these facts go to show the thread 
worm is the chief casual factor, and that the fluke, when present, is 
only an accessory. 

This leads up to another point, viz., errors in recognising the 
disease produced by this thread worm. It is 
Errors in a rather common error to accept as the cause 

Diagnosis. of death, after a cursory post-mortem exami- 

nation, what appears to be the most promi- 
nent morbid change, and at once to exclude the possibility of any 
occult pathogenic cause. It often occurs in this disease, that even 
after a post-mortem examination the cause of death is attributed 
to fluke or “ big-gall.’' No doubt enlarged livers and gall-bladders 
containing fluke are often met with in cattle which have died from 
Scour and wasting disease, but as shown above it does not follow 
that death is to be attributed to fluke- in fact, it is highly probable 
that if a search were made the causal agent would be found in the 
presence of the thread wotm in the fourth stomach. The disease, 
however, can be accurately diagnosed even before death by the use 
of the microscope. The droppings of affected animals contain large 
numbers of the eggs of the thread worm, and if these are found 
the diagnosis is placed beyond doubt. After death, scrapings from the 
wall of the fourth stomach and its contents, when examined under a 
lower power of the miscroscope, reveal large numbers of the worms. 

The investigation on this point is not yet complete. The early 
stages of the life-history of the parasite have, 

Life History of the however, been ascertained. Briefly they are 
Parasite. as follows: — The parasite lays its eggs in 

the stomach of the animal, and these are 
passed out with the droppings. In about four days the eggs 
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develop and little wormlets or larvai are hatched out. These larvae 
live and grow in the damp earth on the surface of the soil. They 
will not live in water for any length of time. This is important, 
as it excludes water from the source of infection. On the pasture 
the larvae grow rapidly, and there is no douHt that they are taken 
into the stomachs of healthy cattle grazing on pasture contaminated 
by diseased cattle. A complete knowledge of the life>history of the 
parasite would undoubtedly provide the key to the most rational 
methods of dealing with the mortality. 

In treating a disease such as this, one of two methods might be 
pursued, or both might be combined. Remem- 
Treatment. boring the analogy of the disease to a '' tug- 

of-war,” it will be readily understood that 
one line of treatment might be directed towards the destruction 
of the parasites, while the other might be applied to strengthening 
the animal, or that both might operate together. During the past 
winter a number of experiments were conducted on the treatment 
of affected animals, and the results can scarcely leave any doubt 
as to the superiority of the policy of sustaining and strengthening 
the host, and not attacking the parasite. A number of animals 
were put under a course of medical treatment, with large doees of 
comparatively non-poisonous drugs, such as acetozone, creolin, izol, 
and formalin, without any apparent beneficial effect. When one 
considers that the parasite is in an almost impregnable posi- 
tion, i,e., in the fourtli stomach of the host, and the fact 
that even poisonous doses of drugs w’ould be highly diluted 
before reaching the liabitat of the parasite, it is not remark- 
able that the results were not more satisfactory. Indeed, the 
policy of attacking the parasite by the administration of drugs 
appears to be not only useless but detrimental, for the annoyance 
and fatigue occasioned to the animal by the administration of the 
dose apparently causes more injury than is counterbalanced by the 
expected beneficial effect of the drug. A few animals were selected 
to try the alternative mode of treatment, the results of which were 
much more satisfactory. These animals received no drugs beyond 
an ordinary tonic. The sole treatment consisted in giving them as 
much nutritious food as they would consume, in the shape of care- 
fully prepared flake meal gruel and linseed cake with good hay, &c. 
Any animal on which this treatment was commenced fairly early 
lived, although recovery was protracted. Therefore, the line of treat- 
ment which these experiments would indicate would be the following 
short and simple method : — Keep a careful eye on the young stock 
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during the autumn and winter months. If any are noticed not to 
be thriving, or if a scour appears, the affected animal should be 
isolated, and comfortably housed at once, in a well-ventilated bouse 
or shed. The treatment should consist in supplying the animal 
with as much nourishing food as it will consume ; if the appetite 
is fickle gruel should be drenched into the animal. A liberal supply 
of carefully prepared oatmeal gruel, and a mixture of chopped hay 
and linseed cake, with a little roots, to which may be added a 
gentian and iron tonic, appears to be the most suitable ration. 
Recovery on this treatment may not be a matter of rapid achieve- 
ment, but the animal will at least hold its own, and in time gradually 
gain strength, and overcome the parasite. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the importance of commencing this treatment at the 
appearance of the earliest symptoms. By delay the animal loses 
ground, while the parasite is daily becoming more and more aggres- 
sive. The longer the disease is established the more difficult and 
disappointing will the treatment be. The main object to be kept 
in mind is that the all-important point consists in maintaining the 
strength of the animal by every possible means. Owing to their 
debilitated condition affected animals are very subject to acute 
attacks of infiammation of the bowels, which often fatally and 
abruptly terminates the illness. To ward off these attacks great 
care should be paid to the general comfort and nursing of the 
animal. The famous William Youatt wrote the following words 
almost a century ago : — There can be no doubt that more benefit 
is connected with that one word comfort than can be procured from 
half the drugs which the Veterinary Pharmaoopseia contains.'^ 
These words are as true to-day as when they were written, especially 
so in respect to this disease. 

With a definite knowledge of the life-history of the parasite it 
would be easier to formulate preventive 
Prevention. measures; sufficient, however, is at present 
known to suggest some useful precautions. 
The main object of preventive measures would be to destroy and 
prevent the spread of the larvae on the pasture. With this object 
in view farmers should dry and burn, or collect and bury in quick 
lime, all the faecal discharge and soiled litter of affected animals, 
so as to destroy the eggs and larvae therein. If this proceeding 
were carefully carried out it would greatly diminish the amount 
of infective material. As it is now definitely known that the para* 
sites grow during their sojourn on the pastures, measures should bo 
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FIG 10.— An animal in tbe early statres of recovery, still some what emaciated This animal received as much nutritions food as 

it would consume I'Ut no druc~. with the exception of a tonic. 
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taken to destroy the parasites on the grass. For this purpose the 
land may be limed or dressed with salt. Great care should be taken 
not to allow convalescent cattle on the pasture during the early 
summer, as they are undoubtedly a great source of infection. It 
is much safer to keep them confined to the house until they have 
completely recovered. It would also be useful to put horses on 
infected land for a season or two, in order to give it a rest from 
ruminants for a time. Badly infected land should be put under 
tillage. Young cattle should be brought in early off the grass in 
the autumn, and if it is not convenient to do this the grass should 
be supplemented from September onwards with a concentrated 
food (cake or corn), roots, and hay. It is fatal to allow the young 
animals to fall back in condition at this season, for, if they harbour 
parasites, any weakening of the system gives the latter a favourable 
opportunity to commence their ravages, and once the parasites get 
the upper hand, and emaciation commences, the outlook is not 
bright. 

J. H. Norris. 
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BUTTER-MAKING AND THE BUTTER 
TRADE IN THE NETHERLANDS.^ 


A considerable portion of the soil of Holland is eminently suited 
by its nature for pastoral purposes, and accordingly cattle-breeding 
and dairying constitute the staple industries of a large part of the 
country population. This is especially true of the provinces of 
North Holland, South Holland, and Friesland, and also, though 
to' a somewhat less extent, of the province 
Cattle-rearing in of Utrecht. In these province® cattle- 

Holland, breeding has been a staple industry among 

the country population for centuries ; and in 
the course of the last twenty-five years the cattle industry — - 
especially the dairying branch — has received very general attention 
in other parts of the Netherlands also. This extension of the pas- 
toral activities of the Dutch is partly attributed to the low prices 
received of late for cereals, and partly to the spread of agricultural 
knowledge. The low price of corn has compelled the farmer to 
replace, to a large extent, the cultivation of com by that of green 
crops, and to apply himself to the laying out and improvement of 
pastures. 


The following table will give some idea of the present position 
of the cattle industry in Holland : — 


rrovinceu. 

Total 

Acreage 

underCropa. 

AOl’OS. 

Total 

Acreage 

PermanonT 

Pawture. 

Acres. 

Number 

oi 

Milch Cows. 

'I'OUil 

of 

Cattle. 

N mu her of 
Ih ad of 
cattle per 

1 000 Acres 
of Land 
under Crops 
and Grass. 

North Brabani, . 

3()6,0<14 

302,002 

117,877 

207,397 

310 . 

Gelderland, 

297,036 

379,819 

102,036 

210.124 

310 

Routh Holland, . 

167,445 

404,284 

161,109 

243,683 

434 

North Holland, . 

105,071 

376,686 

119,121 

168,537 

360 

Zeeland, . 

270.045 

84,763 

27,236 

80,622 

227 

Utrecht, . 

! 47,960 

176,434 

66,602 

103,279 

460 

Friesland, . 

1 112.543 

516.640 

148,801 

240,723 

382 

OrerijBsel, . 

148,586 

313.606 

88,766 

141,681 

306 

Groningen, 

312,798 

149,331 

39,542 

88,809 

192 

Drenthe, . 

107,047 

167.209 

42,221 

74,306 

270 

Linoibnrg, . 

222,908 

61,839 

56.183 

67,795 

308 

The Netherlands, 

2,147,621 

2,931,602 

1 

1 

967,492 

1,646,866 

324 
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iPlie present position of the butter-making industry may be gauged 
The Dutch Butter from the following statement : — 

Industry of to-day. 


Pro vi 11008 . 

! 

1 Butter 

1 produced on 

1 Farms. 

Butter 
produced in 
FactoricB. 


' lbs. 

lbs. 

North Brabant, 

1 

7.055.000 

8.598,000 

Gold(‘rlaiul. 

8,378.000 

7,640,000 

South Holland, 

. i 9,022.000 

3,043,000 

North HoUand, 

4,188,000 

1,543,000 

Zeeland, 

. i 4,188.(MK) 

6:19,000 

Utrecht. 

. j 3366,000 

849,000 

Friesland, 

4.189,000 

25,750.000 

OveriiBsel, 

. : 7.937,000 

6,129.000 

Groningen, 

. 1 2,425,000 

2,480,000 

Dronthe, 

. ! 1,279,000 ' 

6.,50-4,000 

Limbur^^ 

. ' 5,291,000 i 

j 

4,960 000 

The Netherlands, 

.57,718,000 j 

68,035.000 


1 125,7.53^000 1 


It is estimated that the export of butter now amounts to about 
38i million lbs. to Great Britain, 15i to 17J million lbs. to Ger- 
many, 7| million lbs. to Belgium, 2 \ to 3J million lbs. to France, 
and a compai*atively small quantity to other countries. The ex- 
port to England and Scotland takes place 

Export of Butter. Kotterdam, and Amsterdam. 

Large quantities, amounting last year to 
from 26J to 29 million lbs., were shipped 
from the first-named port. Butter, intended for Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France, is of course forwarded by rail, consignments from 
the no»rth of the coimtiy partially going in refrigerator vans. It 
is now nearly always packed in Danish beech wood casks of 55 lbs. 
and 110 lbs. nett weight; also in tubs, cases, and boxes containing 
butter in rolls of A lb., or small pats of various weights. Butter 
from Eindhoven and Maastricht is forwarded in baskets. 

A great deal of the butter intended for tropical climate® is now 
packed in air-tight tins, and the former mode of packing (double 
casks separated by salt) is gi’adually disappearing. 
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As far as tlie butter itself is concerned, it is forwarded both 
fresh and salt. France and Belgium take almost exclusively fresh, 
Germany chiefly fresh, whilst England and Scotland receive princi- 
pally salt butter. 

Although a great deal of butter is sold to order, or through 
agents, both here and abroad, large quantities are also still for- 
warded by way of consignments. The co-operative factories, 
especially, dispose in this way of part of their product in England. 
The existing opportunities to sell at the auctions coupled with 
other circumstances have tended to diminish consignments abroad. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the butter-making industry 
in Holland is the large propoition of the total butter production- 
over 55 per cent. — tliat is made in factories. 


How large a part the butter-factory plays in the dairying economy 
the Netherlands will be seen from the statement in page 59 and 
from the following table: — 


Total Number of Butter Factories. 


pbovinoes. 

Total Number of Butter Factories in 
the Years 

1895. 

1898. 

1900. 

1903. 

North Brabant, 




Ill 

150 

165 

192 

Qelderland, . 




iS 

83 

84 

90 

South HoUand, 



• 

30 

89 

47 

40 

North Holland, 




9 

18 

23 

32 

Zcoland, 




10 

17 

19 

15 

Utrecht, . 




7 

8 

11 

13 

FriMland, 




78 

113 

127 

129 

Overijiiel 




38 

66 

84 

77 

Groningen, • 




29 

45 

60 

49 

Drenthe, • 




86 

80 

94 

102 

Limbnrgi 




92 

137 

172 

195 

The Netherlands. 

• 

• 

483 

766 

876 

084 
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The butter factories are of two kinds^ — co-operative and non- 
The part played by co-operative, and the numbers of each variety 
Oo-operation, follows : — 

Co-oPKBATivB Factories, 


Co-operative Butter Factories in the Tears 


PEOVINOBB. 

1896. 

1898. 

1900. 

1903. 

Steam 

Fac- 

tories. 

Hand- 

power 

Fac- 

tories. 

Steam 

Fac- 

tories. 

Hand- 

power 

Fac- 

tories. 

Steam 

Fac- 

tories 

Hand- 

power 

Fac- 

tories. 

Steam 

Fac- 

tories. 

Hand- 

power 

Fac- 

tories. 

North Brabant, . 

8 

42 

6 

104 



28 

166 

Gelderland, , 

6 

13 

18 

28 

26 


29 

28 

South Holland, . 

3 

- 

S 

7 

3 


6 

6 

North Holland. . . 

1 

- 

1 

4 

- 


2 

3 

Zeeland. . 

5 

S 

6 

6 

7 


6 

1 

Utresht, • 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 


4 

- 

Friesland, 

34 

1 

66 

10 

66 

11 

76 

1 7 

OverljBsel, 

T 

- 

13 

11 

16 

17 

19 


Groningen, 

9 

4 

18 

6 

22 

14 

S3 


Drenthe, . . • 

11 


^22 

43 

28 

44 

88 

60 

Limburg, 

1 

69 

1 

108 

2 

166 

8 

176 

The Netherlands, 

1 

80 

136 

146 

327 

isT* 

400 

247 

468 


Non-Co-operative Factories. 


Non-co-operative Butter Factoriea iu the Yearn 


Provinces, 


North Brabant 
Qelderland, 
South Holland, 
North Holland, 
Zeeland. « 
Utrecht, . 
Frioeland, 
Overijssel, 
Groningen, 
Drentho, . 
Limburg, . 


TheNetherlandKl 148 


Steam ; 
Fao- 



1908. 

Steam 

Fac- 

tories. 

Hand- 

power 

Fac- 

tories. 

3 

6 

24 

9 

25 

5 

23 

4 

9 


9 

— 

38 

8 

S4 

4 

4 

— 

6 

9 

3 

8 

177 

62 

























With, regard to the oo*op6rative factories, it may be noted that 
they . include various forms of co-operative socaetiee, Beeidee the 
co-operative works establislied in accordance with the Act of 1876 
regulating the co-operative societies, a number of factories are still 
found, especially in the provinces of North Brabant and Limburg, 
which, according to the Act of 1855, are acknowledged as incor- 
porated societies, whilst there are still a few factories, the members 
of which have not in any way legally combined. 

In some very few cases factories belonging to- private companies 
have in the above statements been included amongst the co-opera^ 
tive societies, but only when the articles of association and the 
system of working have shown that such factories are conducted 
entirely on co-operative principlei?. 

The quantity of butter produced by a hand-power factory varies 
from about 11,000 lbs. to 45,000 lbs. per annum. Only a few 
factories produce less than the minimum, or 

Productive Capacity the maximum stated above. The 

of the Factories, f^team factoriee rarely produce less than 

55.000 lbs., unless they have a dairy for the 
sale of fre^h milk, &c., attached, and sometimes reach a quantity of 

440.000 lbs. per annum. 

The number of establishments which produce more than 

225.000 lbs. amounts for the whole country to about eighty. 

Some factories, which in reality are neither steam nor hand- 

power works, their motive power being derived from gas or other 
sources, have been placed under cither of the two headings accord- 
ing to their production being larger or smaller. 

In spite of the active development of the butter factories, a con^ 
siderable quantity of butter is still produced on farms. It is not 
possible to give exact figures, as this butter is disposed of in many 
different ways. In addition to a oonsider- 

Butter Production able quantity used by the farmers them- 

on Farms. selves, there are also large quantities sold 

by the producer to shops, dealers and 
privatie persons for immediate consumption, or sent to market, &c. 
However, taking into consiideration the number of milch cows, the 
consumption of milk, the production of cheese, the rearing of 
young cattle, the production of the factories and the quantities 
marketed, it is possible to arrive at a fairly reliable estimate. For 
1903 this amounts, as will be seen from the table on page 59, to 
nearly 58 million lbs. 
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A considerable quantity of farm butter is taken to* market in 
lumps from about 1 lb. to 20 lbs., in kegsi, or casks, or pails, or tuba. 

Previous to the development of factories, 

The Marketing of weekly butter markets were held in nearly 
Butter. every place of any importance, these 

markets in some of the large towns being 
an important source of profit to the inhabitants on account of the 
influx of country folk. The butter markets of Leeuwarden, Sneek, 
Meppel, Kampen, Zwolle, Deventer, Leiden and Delft, were especi- 
ally known for the large quantities sold there, and even now the 
butter taken to these markets is considerable, although, especially 
as regards Leeuwarden, Sneek, Leiden and Delft, it is not at 
present by any means limited to farm butter. 

The transfer of butter-making from the farm to the factories hawS 
much contributed to the improvement of the 
State Aid. quality of the butter in this country, but 
the matter was not allowed to rest there. 
On the part of the Government assistance was rendered in various 
directions, and care was taken that all necessary information should 
be available. 

The Government experimental^ stations, of which there are at 
present five, with a technical siaff numbering twenty-seven, made 
numerous experiments in connection with cattle feeding and milk 
production. Lectures were given by Government teachers of agricul- 
ture and other experts with a view to pointing out to owners of 
cattle what important advantages could be secured by proper breed- 
ing, by the cultivation and purchase of the most suitable feeding 
stuffs, by careful treatmeut of their cattle, and by rational feeding. 
Dairy experts appointed by the provincial agricultural societies, 
which receive a Government grant for this puiqiose, were continu- 
ally instructing cattle-owners in everytliing they required to know 
ill order to obtain a good and plentiful supply of milk ; they gave 
advice and information wherever defects in the milk were dis- 
covered or mistakes made in the preparation of butter and cheese ; 
at the same time they acted ars advisers to those who intended im- 
proving the arrangements of a dairy factory or establishing a new one. 

In order to afford young men an opportunity of studying the 
mechanical preparation of butter and 
State Schools. cheese, the Government subsidised a. special 
school for this purpose at Bolsward, in the 

province of Friesland, 



Before long this in^tution will be replaced by a Govemmenit 
daily school with a view to the more scientific training of thor- 
oughly competent managers of butter and cheiese factories. This 
measure is fully justified by the important increase of the number 
uf butter and cheese factories in the Netherlands. 

The support given by the Government has not had the effect of 
lessening private initiative. On the contrary, many private manu- 
facturers have done much to bring the dairy industry to its pre- 
sent state of perfection by studying what others are doing at home 
or abroad, and by making eocperiments which sometimes entailed 
a oomaiderable expenditure. Indeed, many private factories are 
models for all interested in the dairy industry, both m regards 
the completeness of their equipment and the excellence of their 
management, as well as in the quality of the product. 

As an instance of this private initiative, attention may be called 
to the dairy associations established by the 
Dairy Asioeiations co-operative factories in the different pro- 
and their work. vinces to make united efforts to improve the 
product, and to safeguard mutual interests. 
There were successively formed: — The South-Netherland Dairy 
Association (1893), the Gelderland-Overijssel Association of Co- 
operative Dairies (1896), the Association of Co-operative Dairies of 
Drenthe (1896), the Association of Co-operative Dairies of Friesland 
(1896)*, the North Brabant Dairy Association (1900), the Associa- 
tion of Dairies in the Province of Groningen. 

By adopting a trade-mark, or in other ways, all these ai?sociar 
tions have taken steps to guarantee, as far as possible, that buyers 
of butter from the affiliated factories shall receive unadulterated 
fresh butter. The subjoined statement will show the development 
of these associations, and the total production in 1903 of the 
factories which have joined these organisations: — 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

Number of 
AfQliated 
Factories. 

Aggregate 

Production. 

lbs. 

Association of Oo-operative Dairies of Friesland, . 

South Netherland Dairy Association, 

66 

15,800.000 

142 

4,400.000 

North Brabant Dairy Association, .... 

Gelderland-Overiissel Association of Oo-operative 
Dairies, ....... 

Association of Oo-operative Dairies of Drenthe, • 
Assoolstion of Dairies of Groningen, 

122 

4,400,000 

25 

8,800.000 

40 

8,800.000 

27 

1,500,000 

Total 

412 

88,200.000 


* This Association succeeded the Vereenigiug van Belanghebbenden bij de Fabriek 
matige Zuivelbereiding op Cooperatleven grondslag ” established in 1893 , 











The above six dairy associations have been united since the year 
1900 and form a “ General Netherland Dairy Association (Federa- 
tion of Associations of Co-operative Dairy Factories in the Nether- 
lands) (abbreviated as F. N. Z.). 

In order to give an idea of the object of the dairy associations 
and of the means employed to attain it, the following taken from 
a pamphlet circulated by the F. N. Z. will bo of interest.* 

1. The sale of the product is promoted by butter auctions and 
sales for joint account. 

2. Agricultural co-operation is encouraged by giving lectures, 
issuing pamphlets or circulating lea.flets, endeavouring to remedy 
defects in existing co-operative societies, making the articles of 
association of the co-operative societies agi’ee with the spirit of 
co-operation, &c. 

3. Butter tests are made which tend greatly to imj^rove the 
quality of tho product. 

4. Control is exerciised on the butter with a view to guarantee- 
ing the purity of the product and to counteracting adulteration. 

5. The transport of butter is benefited by using refrigerator 
vans and special trains for the conveyance of butter. 

G. Book-keeping is under proper supervision, with a view to 
additional security as regards financial position. 

7. Assistance is given in cases of interruption in working — to 
prevent stagnation — which promotes solidarity. 

8. Purchases arc made for joint account to obtain uniformity 
and cheapness in materials and packing. 

9. Various papers are distributed to keep the members of the 
Association well informed of the requirements of, and modem 
improvements in, the dairy industry. 

10. Trade-marks are registered, and certificates of purity are 
issued, in order to increase the commercial value of the product. 

11. Tests and experiments are made to determine the most 
suitable mode of preparing dairy produce in cases where various 
methods are followed, and, further, to decide as to the value of 
suggestions, or to remove misunderstandings. 

12. Co-operation is sought with other dairy associations, in 
order by joint action to ward off the dangers which threaten the 
dairy industry and to promote! institutions which may be of 
service to tho Association. 

♦ It should be noted that everj' dairj" association does not interest itself in all these 
objects, but only puts such of them into practice as can be suitably applied in its 
own district. 
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With regard to the dispoaal of the product for joint account the 
following remarks may be added : — 

In the province of Friesland, about 22 of the affiliated dairies 
have also formed a Friesland Co-operative Dairy Produce Export 
Association, the object of which is to give purchasers guarantees 
both as regards the purity and the quality of the butter exported 
by this association. The sales in 1903 amounted to 7,000,000 lbs. 

In the province of Drenthe about 22 of the affiliated dairies have 
established a ‘'Central Mixing and Export Association Drenthe.' 
In the mixing works the butter from the different factories is 
graded according to quality and made into a uniform product. The 
object is to afford the small factories of Drenthe an opportunity of 
at once disposing of their butter abroad. The sales in 1903 
amounted to* about 650,000 lbs. 

The Gelderland-Overijsael Association of Co-operative Dairies 

has opened at Zutphen a butter-auction 

^ , a .. room where the butter of all factories affi- 

Butter Auctions. , 

hated to- this or other associations is sold by 

auction. Both fresh and salt butter are sold 

there in kegs of about 20, 40, 55, 110 lbs. Last year nearly 900,000 

lbs. were sold in this way. The affiliated association factories are 

not compelled to send butter for sale by auction. 

Such compulsion, however, does exist as regards the auctions of 
the North Brabant Dairy Association at Eindhoven, and that of 
the South Netherland Dairy Association at Maastricht. To both 
these establishments the butter is forwarded in baskets, generally 
containing 110 lbs. Only fresh butter is accepted. Samples are 
regularly taken and examined in the laboratory connected with 
the auction room. The baskets are sealed both at the factory when 
being forwarded, and by the management at the auction room, to 
prevent adulteration or fraud. 

Each of the above-mentioned butter auctions is under the 
control of a manager or administrator. The auction authori- 
ties have also appointed an agent whose duty consists in buying 
butter for those who cannot personally attend the sale. This agent 
is not entitled to make any charge to the purchaser. In order to 
defray the expenses a small amount per lb. (about one-tenth of a 
penny) is charged to the sellers by the management, whilst the 
purchasers have to pay a small amount for the packing. Last year 
the quantity received at the auctions of the North Brabant Dairy 
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Association at Eindhovon amounted to about 4,000,000 lbs., and 
at those of the South Netherland Dairy Association at Maastricht 
to about 3,500,000 lbs. 

In addition to- the above-mentioned three butt-er auctions, estab- 
lished by, or connected with, some Dairy Association, there are 
similar facilities in Holland for the sale of factory butter at Bois 
le Due, Eindhoven, Meppel, Roermond, and Amsterdam. The 
quantities sold at these auctions, which are more of a private 
character, are also considerable. The method of sale is practically 
identical with that followed at the association auctions. 

Whilst the butter auctions have continually increased in impor- 
tance during recent years, a great deal of butter is also disposed of 
by the factories direct, both in the country and abroad. 

During the last few years great efforts have been made to obtain 
a marketable product. The results are satisfactory and give every 
hope for the future of the product in the markets of the world. 

In most of the large factories, which arc all supplied with steam- 
power, the most modern machinery is used 
Butter-making for the preparation of dairy produce by 

in the Factories. mechanical means. The custom of pasteur- 

izing both the cream and the skim milk is 
fairly general, and this vastly improves the quality of the butter at 
certain periods of the year, whilst counteracting the development 
of disease-producing and other harmful microbes in the milk. In 
order to make a product that will keep in the warm season of the 
year, a great many factories have ice houses attached ; these, how- 
ever, of late years have, in many instances, been replaced by refrig- 
erating and ioe-making machinery. In dealing with the milk all 
kinds of centrifugal systems are used. Especially in those pro- 
vinces where no half cream cheese or skim cheese is made, a practi' 
cally complete iseparation of the cream is aimed at, and it may be 
said that as a rule hardly per cent, of fat remains in the separ- 
ated milk. When it is remembered that this is the to part of 
the quantity of fat present in new milk the result may well be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

In souring the cream pure cultures arc largely used. Of course 
ill the hand-power factories it is not always possible to work entirely 
according to the newest methods. This is only possible in the 
larger factories and where steam-power is available. Yet there 
exists a number of hand-power factories that turn out a very 
good article. This may be attributed, amongst other causes, 

B 2 
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to the careful inanipulation .^nd scrupulous cleanliness which 
is observed. It is indeed a pleasure, both to experts and 
others who take an interest in this trade, to go the round of 
many of the steam and hand-power factories, and to observe 
eveirywhere with what painstaking care every article used is cleansed 
and purified, how fresh and pure is the air which blows through 
the works, and how everything which can be rubbed and polished 
shines in the old fashion of the Netherlands, showing how well it is 
understood that to make good butter cleanliness in every way is of 
the very first importance. 

Meanwhile the resultis obtained from a technical point of view 
are of no real value to the seller, unless the 

Butter Legislation, pure article can be protected against depre- 
ciation by adulteration. Some idea of what 
has been done in this direction, by the Netherlands Government, 
may be gathered from the following statement. 

The first Butter Act dates from 1889. It was revised in 1900, 
various provisions being rendered more stringent. However, the 
principle on which the Act was based remained undisturbed. It 
is this: All products resembling butter, in so far as they contain 
fats, which have not been obtained from milk, are coi]Nsidered to 
be margarine, and have as such to be transported, exported, ex- 
posed for sale, sold, or warehoused for transport, export, or sale 
under the name of and marked as margarine, whilst, in addition, 
any place used for the sale, preparation, or warehousing of marga- 
rine must bear inscriptions so that the nature of the place can be 
readily recognised. Where butter and margarine are allowed to 
be sold together in shops, or other places for the sale of such 
articles, precautions must be observed to ensure that both arc kept 
separate ; the trade in margarine thus being entirely placed under 
control. 

Infringements are punishable by imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding three or six months or a fine of £25 and £50, as the case 
may be. If the infringement is committed in connection with 
goods intended for export abroad, and also in one or two other 
cases, the above-mentioned maxima are doubled. In case of repe- 
tition of the offence, publication of the judgment may be ordered. 

In order to enforce the provisions of this Act a separate service 
has been created, consisting of an inspector and a certain number 
of visiting inspectors. Samples taken by these officials, or by the 
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Government and municipal police, of any article resembling butter 
and not marked according to law, are examined by competent 
analysts. 

Tlie examination of butter until a sho-rt time ago took place at 
the Government Experimental Stations re- 

Government Dairy ferred to on page 63. In virtue of a Royal 
Stations. Decree of February, 1903, this work was 

transferred to a Government Dairy Station 
for the establishment of which, at Leiden, the same Decree pro- 
vided. This Dairy Station acts for the whole kingdom. This 
centralisation, and the fact that the Dairy Station makes a speciality 
of this work, must have satisfactory results. The establishment of 
this Government Dairy Station has moreover rendered it possible 
— at any rate much easier — to exercise the supervision on the 
butter control stations described on page 70. 

Although the Butter Acts of 1889 and 1900 have, undoubtedly, 
benefited the honest butter producer, they 
Butter Control have not succeeded, any more than the Mar- 
Stations. garine Acts in other countries, in putting 

a stop to the adulteration of butter. This 
fact has lately given rise to the establishment of institutions called 
Butter Control Stations by Agricultural Societies or Dairy Associa- 
tions. They are partly under the supervision of non-intcrested 
peirsons, including as a rule members of the provincial Govern- 
ments. The first of these institutions was that of the Friesland 
Agricultural Society. 

Seven of these stations have been opened and another is being 
organised. 

At the head of each station is a chemist as director, with as 
m\ny analysts under him as may be required. Inspectors, acting 
on instructions of the director, are daily travelling about to take 
simples of butter and all materials used in its manufacture, ‘n 
\actories or other places where butter is made, or in the shops or 
salerooms of factories that have submitted to control. 

Whenever advisable the director or the inspector takes samples 
of butter made in his presence in factories or other places as above. 

By comparing the composition of butter, samples of which have 
been taken in the factory in the way described above, with the 
composition of the samples taken from butter made in the same 
factory and at the same time of the year, but already brought in 
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circulation, absolute certainty can be obtained in each caise whether 
or not the butter haa been adulterated. The analysis of both 
samples should give the same results absolutely, the varying chemi- 
cal composition of butter being no longer a factor in the question. 
Even the slightest fraud will be immediately discovered by this 
system of control. 

Moreover a continual and stringent supervision is exercised to 
make sure that in the factories no fats are stored which can serve 
for the adulteration of butter. 

The Netherlands Government, alive to the great importance of 
maintaining the reputation of Dutch butter 

State supervision in the markets of the world, has considered 

of Butter Control it advisable to give these Butter Control 

Stations. Stations an olFicial character, and, in order 

to ensure their continuance, to assist, them financially. The 
Government is convinced that this will considerably increase the 
confidence in these institutions. 

Not only this material assistance, but especially its moral effect, 
is greatly appreciated by the stations, and they were readily pre- 
pared, therefore, to accept the conditions which the Government 
thought it necessary to impose. 

Were such conditions necessary? 

The Government would have been quite justified in guaranteeing 
the reliability of private control, considering : 1st, the object 
with which the Butter Control Stations were created ; 2nd, the re- 
putation of the persons who took the initiative and those who are 
at the head of these institutions ; 3rd, the great importance to the 
membei'S that each individually shall strictly observe the regula- 
tions; 4th, the very great injury they might inflict on themselves 
by the least action suggestive of fraud; and, 5th, the right of 
members to blackball any one applying for admission in cases where 
be appears to them undesirable, so as to exclude untrustworthy 
persons. 

Yet the Government were of opinion that in order to render 
their recognition more valuable, these guarantees should not be 
relied on exclusively. 

The following were among the conditions imposed : — 

1. That the regulations and arrangements of the station should 
be such as to render the supervision of the affiliated members always 
and in every respect entirely satisfactory. 
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2. That the regulations give the Government the necesisary power 
to enable them to exercise the same supervision as is exercised by 
the management of the station and at the same time to control the 
management itself. 

3. That the regulations are consequently subject to the approval 
of the Government. 

With a view to the above and to the desirability of securing the 
greatest possible uniformity, both in the working arrangements of 
the stations and the conditions of membership, the Government 
has thought fit to prescribe a few general rules, to which the regu- 
lations must confonn. 


These general rules are the following : — 


a. Butter merchants as well as butter 


General rules to which 
the stations must 
conform in order 
to be placed under 
State supervision. 


producers may be members of the station. 

h. The members must be of good repute 
and possess full civil rights. The station or 
the institution forming it should be incor- 
porated. 


c. Members of the station shall not either 
directly or indirectly be connected with the 
manufacture of, or the trade in, margarine (margarine in the sense 
of the Butter Act) or other edible fats or oils, either mixed or not 
with other substances, which may be used for the adulteration of 
natural butter, and a list of wdiich is published annually by the 
Government. 


They shall not transport, order to be transported, import, or ex- 
port the said fats or oils, nor store them at their works, in their 
cellars, warehouses, shops, or factory enclosures, or in any manu- 
facturing, sale, or store-rooms. 


d. Butter merchants shall not buy any other butter, and butter 
producers shall not buy any additional butter they may require to 
complete orders except that which comes from a producer being a 
member of one of the stations under Government supervision. To 
any butter or additional butter purchased contrary to this pro- 
vision, the prohibitory regulations regarding fats and oils referred 
to under c, 2nd paragraph, shall likewise apply. 

This also applies to the members of the management, managers, 
or members of firms owning factories. 
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e. Butter producers are bound to carefully register in such 
manner as the Government shall approve : — 

The quantity of butter produced by them. 

All lots of butter of 5 kilos (about 11 lbs.) or more, for- 
warded or delivered by them, as well as the total quantity 
forwarded or delivered by them in retail. 

All additional lots of butter purchased by them. 

The names and addresses of all persons to whom 5 or more 
kilos of butter were forwarded or delivered, and of those from 
whom additional butter was purchased. 

/. Butter merchants shall, daily, carefully register in such a 
manner as the Government shall approve : — 

All lota of butter received by them. 

All lota of butter of 5 kilos or more forwarded or delivered, 
as well as the total quantity forwarded or delivered by them 
in their retail business. 

The names and addresses of those to whom they sent or 
delivered 5 or more kilos of butter and from whom they 
bought additional butter. 

g. Butter producers and butter merchants shall at all times and 
without any reserve give free access to all places referred to' under 
c, 2nd paragraph, to all duly-appointed persons acting under the 
authority of the control station or of the Government. 

They are bound to furnish all information these persons may re- 
quire; to allow them to inspect all lists kept by them, including 
those kepi in conformity with the provisions of sections e and /*; 
permit them to take samples free of charge, of butter as well m of 
the raw materials of which it was made; and assist them in so 
doing, if required. 

h. Unless provided for in another way the packing of butter has 
to be stamped with a mark approved by the Government. This 
mark is intended as an indication for the inspectors of the Control 
station and for the persons charged with the Government super- 
vision of this control. 

The merchandise itself should bear a further mark. This is a 
mark of guarantee, and it warrants the purchaser that he receives 
butter the manufacture of which has taken place under control. 
This mark is identical for every Control Station under Government 
supervision. It consists of the Arms of the Netherlands over which 
the word '' Nederlandsche (Netherland) and under which the word 
“ Botercontrole '' (Butter control) and in smaller characters '' onder 
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Rijkstoezicht (under Government Supervision) are placed. By 
the side of this mark some further indication has to be made of the 
Control station concerned, and whatever the Department may 
further consider necessary to identify the origin of the merchandise. 
This mark of guarantee will be placed on paper to be obtained on 
certain conditions from the Government at the charge of the persons 
concerned. 

Any member obtaining possession of the paper bearing this mark 
is responsible for its exclusive use for the butter made or sold by 
him. 

The mark of guarantee is copied hereunder. 





ONOLA RUKSTOCZICHT, 


Producers and merchants are entitled to use their own mark in 
addition to this general mark. 

1 . The control exercised by the station — and likewise the Govern- 
ment supervision — shall, if considered advisable by the Depart- 
ment, extend to other matters beyond the guarantee against fraud 
for which the Butter Act provides (such as the guarantee of a not 
excessive percentage of water). 

j. A sufficiently heavy penalty shall be fixed for such producers 
and merchants as act in contravention of any of the regulations 
^uh c to g inclusive, or the provisions in the third paragraph under 
//, or for such as, in the opinion of the station concerned, wilfully 
contravene the stipulations imposed by virtue of sub i. 

Such persons, unless the Agricultural Department considers the 
above-mentioned penalty sufficient, shall be irrevocably struck off 
the roll of members, notice hereof to be given to whomsoever it 
may concern. If, however, any of the stipulations under c are con- 
travened, no such reserve is possible, the persons offending being in 
these cases always struck off the roll and their names published. 

The penalty referred to in the first paragraph of this section shall 
also apply to such producers and merchants as do not fulfil the 
conditiona laid down in the Ist and 2nd paragraphs under h. 
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k. The chemical and further examination of samples and every- 
thing connected therewith shall be carried out in conformity with 
the rules prescribed by the Government. 

L Any station desiring to be placed under Government super- 
vision shall, in addition to ite regulations, &c., be required to fur- 
nish a complete list of the members composing the management, 
of the sta^F, and of the affiliated members. The station shall also 
submit eetimates of income and expenditure. 

m. Any station placed under Government supervision shall, at all 
times, furnish complete information, to the Department, of all pro- 
jected amendments of or additions to its regulations, as well as of 
any changes in its staff and management, and of the names of all 
new members and of all members who may have been struck off the 
roll with a statement of the reasons for such action. All such 
amendments of and additions to its regulations and all new ap- 
pointments shall require the sanction of the Government, if the 
station wishes to retain Government supervision. 

The station shall send every year accounts of its income and 
expenditure. 

n. Any publications of stations, under Government supervision 
intended for distribution abroad, shall require the approval of the 
Government. 

0. The directors of all stations under Government supervision 
shall communicate every month, to the director of the Government 
Dairy Station, at Leiden, all figures obtained as a result of their 
analyses or enquiries. 

Any person, who without authority uses, or who abuses the afore- 
said marks will be prosecuted in accordance with the penal law. 

Provisions in the spirit of these general rules were to a great ex- 
tent already included in the regulations of the Control stations, 
previous to arrangements being made for Government supervision. 
Since the Government promised assistance, the number of members 
of these stations has greatly increased. 

Purchasers of butter and others interested can at all times ob- 
tain from these stations the names of affiliated producers and mer- 
chants, and also every desired information respecting the system 
of control. 
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PIG BREEDING IN IRELAND. 

The pig has long played a prominent part in the economy of 
rural Ireland. In most of the poorer districts, and even in the 
more fertile localities, swine are bred and fed in considerable 
numbers, and the extent to which small farmers and cottagers 
depend upon them for “ making ends meet '' at certain critical 
periods of the year has become proverbial. A good idea of the 
importance of the pig-breeding industry in Ireland as compared 
with other parts of the kingdom may be gathered from the fact 
that while there are about 300 pigs per 1,000 of population in this 
country there are only 59 in England and 28 in Scotland. 

Of late years considerable progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of the pigs bred in Ireland, but that there is room for much 
further improvement cannot be gainsaid. Many of the animals 
still offered for sale in our leading fairs and markets are of a very 
inferior type — heavy shouldered, narrow backed, light quartered, 
suitable only for the production of a coarse quality of meat, for 
which, even in the best of times, only an unremunerative price can 
be obtained. 

For a number of years past Irish pig products have been meeting 
with keen competition from abroad, more especially from Denmark 
and Canada. In both these countries special attention is being 
devoted not only to the breeding but also to the feeding of pigs 
calculated to meet the requirements of the best English markets. 
Large sums of money are spent in the introduction for breeding 
purposes of boars and sows of an improved type, and careful ex- 
pcrimente are conducted to determine how pigs thus bred can 
be fed to most advantage, i.e.j so as to give a remunerative 
return to the breeder, while enabling the owner to produce meat 
of such a quality as will realise the highest price in the best markets. 

In order to compete successfully with their foreign rivals, Irish 
The Type of Pig breeders must bestir themselves and 

to Breed. strive to produce pigs that will — 

(1.) Enable our curers to maintain their supremacy 
in the world^s best markets ; and 
(2.) Leave the feeder a profitable return for the 
food consumed. 

Pigs capable of fulfilling these conditions are to be obtained in 
Buitable strains of the Large White Yorkshire breed, or in crosses 
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between selected boars of that breed and the ordinary sows met 
with throughout the country. Recent experience has gone to show 
that no other pig is so well qualified to meet the requirements of 
the feeder and owner in Ireland as the Large York. Among other 
desirable points, good specimens of the breed possess the following : — 

(1.) A neat head ; 

(2.) Light nock and shoulders ; 

(3.) A good girth and plenty of depth “through the heart’’; 

(4.) Well sprung ribs with moderate depth of side; 

(5.) Great length of body; 

(6.) Thick loins; 

(7.) Stout thighs ; 

(8.) Short legs; 

(9.) Long silky hair ; and 
(10.) A moderately thick skin free from wrinkles. 

The head of a pig is, like the head of a horse or cow, a very im- 
portant index of the character of the animal. 

1, The Head. The pig that is very long in the head is 

usually narrow between the eyes, and 
seldom has a very son ml constitution. On the other hand the 
pig that is very short in the head may possibly be very thrifty, 
but is certain to be too thick in the neck and heavy in the shoulders. 
The expression “ neat in the head ” means that the animal has 
neither too long nor too short a nose, but a nice shapciy-looking 
face with bright, yet mild, eyes and a broad forehead. The ears 
should be fairly large, soft and pliable, and they should fall a 
little to the front. It should be remembered that a very long-nosed 
pig usually is a coarse animal with a heavy head and too much 
bone. On the o-ther hand, a pig having a short and turned up 
nose is generally too heavy in the shoulders and too light in the 
hind quarters. A mean between these two types gives the class of 
pig best suited to the requirements of the Irish feeder. 

The coarsest parts of a side of bacon, and those which fetch the 
lowest price, are the neck and shoulders. 

2. Neck and The lighter these parts the better the side, 

Shoulders. and the higher the price it will command. 

Excellence in these points should not, how- 
ever, be confounded with a scraggy neck. The pig must be looked 
at noti alone from a bacon curer’s point of view ; it also deserves 
serious consideration from the point of view of the breeder and 
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feeder. The object should be to produce the best all-round pig, 
and to do this the farmer and curer must agree to give and take.” 
What exactly suits the curer may not entirely suit the breeder or 


Diagram Showing Model Sides of Bacon. 



(.1 ficr /Sjienc('r.) 

Ini»ex to Faut.s, with Cukuent Frices, per 11». 

1. Streaky Quarter ... 11c?. 10. Fillet lOrf. 

2. Rib Quarter . lit/. 11. Shoulder ... &d, 

3. Middle Quarter ... 12. Frime Streaky ... 11c?. 

4. Ham Quarter ... H^c/. 13. Thin Streaky ... <S^ri. 

6. End of Neck ... l^d, 14. Flank ... bd 

G. Middle of Neck ... S^d. 15. Middle of Gammon lid 

7. Thick Back and Sides lOt/. IG. Knuckle of Gammon 7d 

8. Frime Back and Ribs lid 17. Fore End ... 6d 

9. Loin ... lOd 

feeder, and vice versa. We should therefore strive for a judicious 
compromise. An animal with a light neck is no doubt acceptable 
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"to the curer, but such an animal invariably has a poor appetite 
and a delicate constitution. The desired pig must be as light in 
the neck and shoulders as is consistent with general thriftinees. 
If the neck is light so, as a rule, are the shoulders. A heavy jowl 
is an objectionable feature of some English-bred pigs, and breeders, 
in importing animals from the other side of the Channel, should be 
careful to guard against this defect. 

The diagram given o-n the previous page will serve to convey an 
excellent idea of the desirability of having certain parts of the 
body improved and increased in weight and other part® corres- 
pondingly reduced, provided such reduction can be effected with- 
out detriment to constitution or fecundity. If carefully studied, 
the diagram will be found to afford instructive confirmation of 
the observations already made in reference to the relative values 
of the head, neck, and shoulders in comparison with other 
parts of the body. The fore end, marked No. 17, is the least 
valuable part of the side of bacon; it is therefore desirable to reduce 
it in weight as much as possible. 

Considered from the bacon-curer's and consumer’s point of view, 
a pig that is deep in the heart and round or 
3. and 4. Girth and well sprung in the ribs, will of necessity 
Fulness of Bibs. produce a larger quantity of first-class bacon 
(viz , prime back and ribs ” and prime 
streaky ”) than one that is not well developed in these points. It 
is, therefore, desirable to add as much as possible to the weight 
of these parts. A pig possessing these characteristics will certainly 
be a good feeder, and as a rule be able to assimilate a maximum 
proportion of the food consumed. Roundness of rib nearly always 
indicates a good constitution; flatness of rib the reverse. A pig 
having well-sprung ribs will carry considerably more meat on the 
bone and have the ribs well covered with flesh. All things con- 
sidered, the pig that is deep in the heart and round in the rib will 
be found to suit breeder, curer, and consumer alike. 

Long sides or flitches of bacon are desired by the curers, and 
moreover, long sides are usually less fat than 
5. Great Length short plump sides, and therefore better meet 
of Body. the market requirements. In the case, too, 

of brood sows, a long body affords more room 
for the young pigs before they are born, and permits a great develop- 
fnent of the udder. 
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A wide well-knit loin is a point of great importance in a pig 
as well as in other farm animals. A pig 
6. Thick Loins. with a good loin is almost invariably well 
ribbed up and well sprung in the ribs. It 
is usually able to digest a large amount of food and has a strong 
constitution. On reference to the diagram it will be seen that 
piece No. 9 (the loin) is also a high priced “cut.” It is therefore 
important that the weight of this part should be maintained. A 
slack or weak loined animal is never a good one ; it is weak in con- 
stitution, unthrifty, and hence an unprofitable animal. The exten- 
sions of the loin piece (Nos. 13 and 14) are well known to be low 
priced because of their thinness. Were the thickness of the flank 
increased the price would rise in proportion. In the thin streaky 
portion the fat and the lean should alternate, as in the traditional 
piece of bacon mentioned by Carleton, which the farmer tried to 
produce by feeding his pig one day and starving him the next. 
Irish pigs possess this alternate fat and lean in the flank more 
markedly than the average English pigs. Again, the pig which is 
good in the loin and thick in parts 13 and 14 is invariably a good 
feeder and thrifty, and is often described by the buyer as a good 
weigher. 

Stout thighs mean well developed hams, which in the case of pigs 
killed for what is known as the “ ham and 
7. and 8. Stout Thighs middle” trade are the most valuable of all 
and Short Legs. the cuts. Good plump hams add a great 
deal to the dea-d weight of the pig ; moreover, 
a pig that is long in the leg is nearly always flat in the hams. A 
long-legged, flat-hammed pig is generally light in the loins and 
“ tucked up,” and wo have already seen how important is the 
possession of good thick loins. 

An abundance of silky hair indicates strength of constitution, 
and is the most certain sign of a disposition 
9, Long Silky Hair, to produce the lean meat so much desired by 
the consumer. The absence of hair is, as a 
rule, the result of close breeding, which unfo'rtunately prevaiil^in 
many districts. A sow, it must be remembered, usually produces 
two broods in a year, whereas the mare, cow or ewe produces young 
only once in the same period. In the case of pigs there is, there- 
fore, more danger of the sire being mated with near relations than 
is the case with other domestic animals. Owing to this danger the 
sire in a large herd or the boar kept in a country district for the 
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service of sows in the neighbourhood should be frequently changed, 
for the animals produced by close breeding are of inferior quality, 
often lacking in size, especially weak in co'nstitution, and having 
very little hair. 

The akin should be moderately thick and free from wrinkles, aa a 
wrinkled skin spoils the appearance of a side 
10. Skin. bacon, and consequently affects its value. 

Characteristics of other Breeds op Pigs. 

The Small White Yorkshire, though very interesting as an illus- 
tration of what a skilful breeder can accom- 
The Small York. plish in the moulding of animal form, is 
altogether unsuited to present-day require- 
ments. Its great drawback is excessive fatness, or rather, a lack 
of lean meat in proportion to fat. In Ireland the introduction of 
this breed and the encouragement given to it by agricultural 
societies had the effect of materially retarding the progress of other 
pure breeds for a number of years. This arose from the fact that 
when tried by the farmer the Small York was found quite unsuited 
to the requirements of the Irish trade, with the result that breeders 
and feeders developed a distinct prejudice not only against it, but 
against all other pure bred pigs. 

Between the Large White and the Small White breeds there is, 
of course, a great difference. By some 

The Middle York. breeders the Large White was considered too 
big, and by others the Small White was 
thought to be lacking in size. It was, therefore, thought desirable 
to produce a breed which, it was hoped, would combine all the 
qualities that were esteemed in both. Consequently, these two 
breeds were crossed, and a new breed known as the Middle York 
was the result. In size the Middle approaches more closely to the 
Large than to the Small York. The former has, however, been so 
much improved in recent years that there is now very little demand 
for the Middle York. 

The Berkshire is the best known of the coloured breeds, and it 
is very popular in parte of England. It 
The Berkshire. attains a good size when fully grown. It is 
suitable for all clasises of trade — as a porker 
when eight or ten stone in weight, and aa good general purpose 
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pig at a weight of twelve stone. It is prolific and hardy, and 
thrives on almost any kind of food. The Berkshire has never been 
favourably regarded by Irish breeders. The most serious objections 
urged against it are that it is a slow grower when young, and is 
difficult to dispose of as a suckling pig. Objection is also taken to 
its colour, particularly where white pigs are usually kept. The 
Berkshire crosses well with the Large Yorkshire and with such sows 
as are commonly met with in the country, and so good is the quality 
of the meat of these cross-bred pigs that one well-known Irish curer 
states that his ideal of the perfect bacon-curer’s pig would be a 
white Berkshire,” i.e.y a pig that would combine the excellent 
quality of the Berkshire with the white skin of the Large York. 

Like the Berkshire, the Tamworth is a breed which has never 
achieved much popularity in Ireland. Of 
The Tftmworth. late years it has been much improved, and 
has been favourably spoken of by bacon- 
curers owing to the high quality of its meat. The Tamworth is 
comparatively slow in attaining maturity, but when full grown its 
meat is of fine quality and delicately flavoured. Its chief value is 
as a bacon pig, but as it is slow in coming to maturity it is not 
found so profitable as the Large*^ York. It makes a good cross, 
particularly with the Berkshire or with any breed or strain that 
has too great a tendency to produce fat. The Tamworth is the only 
breed in these countries having a red skin. 

The Large Black has recently been recognised as a pure breed. 

It resembles the Large York in many 

The Large Black. respects. As its name implies, it is black 
in colour, and it has the reputation of being 
a quick grower, while the sows of this breed are said to be good 
mothe(n5. 

Selection of Breeding Stock. 

Having briefly discussed the characteristics of the pig that it is 
desirable to breed, the next matter t<^^e 
The Boar considered is how such a pig is to be pro- 

duced. The choice of the boar is of greatest 
importance, for it must not be forgotten 
that the sire is half the herd. In the selection of the sire, the 
points already enumerated as* constituting excellence in the bacon- 
curer’s pig must be taken into account. In the case of young 
boars, the age of the animal must always be borne in mind. It is 

F 
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very difficult to judge boars at from three to* five mouths old. 
When purchasing a boar of this age, it is therefor© very desirable 
to see his sire and dam. If, so far as can be judged in his ae yet 
immature state, the young boar possesses the characteristics sought 
for, and an inspection of his parents shows them to be of the den 
sired type, the probability is all in favour of the animal develop- 
ing along the same lines. 

In the eelection of sows there are a few points which should bo 
sought for in addition to those mentioned 
The Sow. as requisite in the boar. Sows should be 

docile and have at leiast twelve teats of 
equal size, evenly placed, and carried well forward on the belly. 
Large flat teats are invariably blind, i.c., they possess no milk duct. 
Young sows ishould also be of good size and quality. Care should 
be taken to ascertain if their dams have been good milkers, as this 
quality is hereditary. A young sow should get plenty of exercise 
until she is ready for breeding, which is at the age of about eight 
months. The best periods of the year for mating sows with the 
boar are the end of April and September. Pigs farrowed in 
October, November, and December seldom turn out well. 

During the first eight weeks after service, the sow may be allowed 
to run on grass and should receive a limited 
Care of Brood amount of food ; for the last eight weeks she 

Sows. should b© treated more generously so that 

she may be in good condition, but not too 
fat, at the time of farrowing. It is of the greatest importance that 
a sow should have a full litter the first time, so that all her teats 
may be utilised, as teats which are not used by the first litter never 
afterwards yield as much milk as those that have been so employed. 
The length of time that a brood sow may be profitably kept is de- 
termined by her capacity and power of giving a regular supply 
of milk for her young; shortly, it may be said that she should be 
kept as long as she breeds and milks well. Continued selection and 
retention of the best young sows for breeding purposes is one of 
the most effective methods of improving a herd of pigs. The 
opinion held by many that pigs from the first litter of a young sow 
are inferior to those from subsequent litters is not well founded. 
Quite as good pigs can be obtained from a young sow, provided she 
LB well grown before producing her litter, as from the same sow at 
a later date. The keeping of sows for the production of pigs in- 
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t«nded for sale at an early age is a system practised by many. 
Coarse-boned, heavy-eared, ill-shaped pigs look larger at the age 
o-f eight weeks than well-shaped, ones. Such animals do* no-t, how- 
ever, meet the requirements of the trade, and are therefore not so 
profitable to the breeder. Many persons who feed pigs are of 
opinion that animals which are plump and nicely shaped at an 
early age do not grow to a good aiie. No more mistaken view 
could possibly be held. 

In some districts store pigs are allowed to run on grass and feed 
on house refuse, if available, and a little pur- 
Store Pigs. chased meals. The cost of rearing on this 
system is not very great, but the general 
opinion is now in favour of a method which yields a quicker return. 

The pig that commands the highest price on the market at 
the present time is an animal which when 
The most readily well finished and not too fat weighs twelve 
Saleable Pig stone killed and dressed, or about 15J to 16 
stone living. Such an animal is known in 
the trade aa a sizeable bacon pig, and is one suitable for the 
London and other English markets. A good pig ought to attain 
this weight at the age of seven months. 

In order to obtain profitable returns from pig feeding, the feeder 
should acquire a knowledge of the constitu- 
Foods and Feeding, ent parts of the many foods employed. The 
pig takes in its food more quickly and con- 
sequently masticates it less perfectly than other domesticated 
animals. Hence the food supplied to a pig should be of a digestible 
nature, and in such a form as to make only a small demand on the 
digestive organs. Most foods lack some important constituents and 
contain others in too limited a quantity or in greater abundance 
than is required. Therefore, if certain foods are given exclusively 
— for instance, Indian meal, which contains an insufficient quantity 
of nitrogen — an unhealthy state of the system is certain to be 
produced. 

Feeding upon one article, therefore, no matter how good it may 
be, is not desirable, and in practice it baa 

The Advantage of been found that a mixed ration best suits 
Mixed Bations, the requirements of a pig and is most 
economical. Experiments have shown an- 
other defect in feeding entirely upon one class of food ; the digestive 

F 2 
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organs of the animal cannot extract the whole of the nutritive pro- 
perties of such a food, and a large percentage passes into the manure 
without benefiting the animal in the least degree. 

Temperature has a great effect on fattening animals. Where 
farm stock are kept in cold houses it be- 
How Warmth comes necessary to increase the quantity of 

economises Food, food in order to maintain the warmth of 

the body. In many cases pig feeders pay 
little attention to this matter, and rather than go* to* the expense of 
providing warm sties for the accommodation of their animals in 
winter they often adopt the ultimately more expensive plan of 
giving additional food to keep up the normal heat of the body. 


Pigs give the beat results when fed regularly. During the time 
the sow is rearing her litter she should re- 
Foods for Brood ceive as much good food as she will take ; 
Sows. such food may consist of boiled potatoes, 

Indian meal porridge, pollard, bran and 
skim milk. At three weeks old the young pigs begin to eat. At 
this time they should be supplied with new milk, for which after a 
short time skim, milk may be gradually substituted. Later a little 
pollard and boiled potatoes may be added to the milk and given 
twice or three times daily. At the age of eight weeks the young 
pigs may be weaned. After weaning they should be provided with 
food in a sloppy condition, and provision should also be made 
for allowing them a good deal of exercise. When they reach 
a. weight of about 1 cwt. the amount of exercise allowed should 
be curtailed, and the food then given 
Foods for Fattening should consist chiefly of boiled potatoes, well 
Pigs, broken and mixed, when hot, with a quan- 

tity of raw Indian meal and pollard, or 
barley meal. After the pigs have eaten as much as they appear to 
require, a small quantity of buttermilk, skim milk, or kitchen re- 
fuse (if available) may be added to induce them to clean up all the 
food given. The quantity of food which a pig should receive is 
just what the animal will eat up clean. Turnips and mangels are 
sometimes given, but potatoes are to be preferred. Pigs, being fat- 
tened should be fed three times a day. This is ai point which may 
be regarded as very simple, yet it is one of great importance. It is 
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most essential that pigs shanld be fed regularly, and whether the 
food is given twice or three times a day, it 
Regularity in Feeding, should be given invariably at thei same 
hours. The food ought to be brought to a 
temperature of 90^ F. by direct heating or by the aid of hot 
water, for when this is done much of the heat-giving matter of the 
food is saved for the production of fat. The amount of food re- 
quired to produce a certain increase in weight at different ages 
varieis. Carefully conducted experiments have clearly proved that 
as the weight of the pig increases the amount of food required to 
produce a given increase becomes larger. Irish pig-feeders, as a 
rule, believe that less food is required as the period of fattening 
advances, but the contrary is really the case. 

The proper housing of pigs is deserving of special attention., as 
no part of their managemciii has a greater 
Housing. effect on their health and general improve- 

ment. It seems so natural to hear pigs 
abused for their dirty ways that it is hard to conceive that they are 
in some respects much more cleanly in their habits when in con- 
finement than other farm animals. They are more attached to 
warmth and comfort than any 'other animal under the farmer’s 
charge. If the movements of pigs in confinement are noticed, the 
cleanly habits and the ideas of comfort here referred to will soon 
become apparent. The animals invariably use one corner of the 
sty for their excrements, and reserve a place, which is kept as clean 
as possible, to lie down on. Pigs may be seen carrying clean straw 
in their mouths to make their beds dry and comfortable. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, that they can accommodate themselves (at some 
loss to their owners, however) to the many forms of neglect to 
which they are often subjected, but it should never bei forgotten 
that no' other animals give a better return for additional comfort 
supi>lied or for liberal treatment bestowed upon tliem. 

The common practice of providing pigs with small sties, each 
with its small yard, is not always a desirable 
The best form of one to follow. It may at least bo often de- 

Piggery. parted from with advantage. Owing to its 

low doorway, the usual sty has to he crept 
into when it requires cleaning out, and the pigs when wanted for 
inspection generally run inside. The aiTangenient, moreover, is 
objectionable because such a building is not conducive to the com- 
fort or health of the animals — being too warm in summer and too 
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cold in winter. TTie beet form of piggery is a boa: (or a B&rim of 
boxes), say 9ft. by 9ft. or 10ft. by 8ft., with a feeding passage in 
front. A “ box of this size would afford accommodation for a 
BOW with litter, or for four fattening pigs. The walls of such a 
box should be six feet high, with an opening under the eaves for 
the admission of the sun and air. In cold weather this aperture 
could be closed with a shutter. The rooting-up habits so 
deeply implanted in pigs necessitate the provision of a snout-proof 
floor. The best material for this purpose is concrete or asphalt. 
The drainage should be taken superficially, and an open channel 
should carry all the liquid matter either to the manure heap or 
the liquid tank. In sties that are used for breeding sows provision 
should be made for preventing the animals from lying against the 
walls and crushing their young. This is easily done by fixing a 2- 
inch plank about 6 inches wide all round the walls 8 inches from 
the floor. 

The best arrangement for feeding is a trough which allows the 
food to be introduced from the feeding 
Feeding passage, and which serves the double 

Arrangements. purpose of confining the animals and keeping 

them back while the food is being put in. 
This arrangement consists of a strong shutter suspended from a 
rail to hang exactly over the centre of the trough ; when the food 
is being put in, the shutter is pushed inwards, and a bolt drops, 
throwing the whole of the trough open to the passage. By bring- 
ing the shutter back and bolting it to the outer side of the trough, 
the whole of the trough is placed at the service of the pigs. Of 
course, everything must be strong for an arrangement of this kind, 
and where wood is used, it should be of oak and protected by iron 
hooping or sheet-iron. 

Pigs put up for fattening will be better if confined to the pens 
entirely, where they will be warmer than in the ordinary sty. 
Breeding sows and young growing animals which are to he fed 
for bacon must have a run out. The best way of securing this is 
to have a grass paddock close to the sty, where the animals may 
be allowed to run for some time each day when exercise is required. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


A report on commercial instruction in Germany,* prepared by 
Dr. Frederic Rose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, has recently 
been issued. From this report it appears that the movement for 
the provision of commercial instruction in Germany dates from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and manifested itself in the 
addition of commercial courses and classes to various schools — espe- 
cially '' real-schools — and in the foundation of independent schools 
for commercial instruction. 

Two of the earliest examples of the former category were the 
“ Mathematical and Mechanical Real-school ” 

Early History of bounded by Semler at Halle in the begin- 

Oerman Commercial and the Real-school ” founded by 

Instruction. Hecker at Berlin about the middle, of the 
eighteenth century. Both were eventually 
closed after a brief existence, but the principles inherent in their 
organisation survived, and were successfully applied to other real- 
schools ” founded in later years. 

The schools of the latter category were sub-divided into schools 
with a shorter period of commercial instruction for pupils who had 
already acquired a certain degree of preliminary education, and 
into schools with a longer period of instruction not only in purely 
commercial but also in general educational subjects necessary 
for commercial men, with special reference to individual industrial 
requirements. The most important schools of this description 
during the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries 
were those at Hamburg, Magdeburg, and Berlin. 

Since then the number of commercial schools of all descriptions 
haa multiplied enormously and in all directions. The scope of the 
instruction, too, has been broadened and deepened so as to provide 
commercial instruction of every possible grade, from the highest 
facilities afforded by the commercial universities to the lowest 
afforded by the commercial evening continuation schools. 

Although the divergent educational views, which prevail in the 
States composing the German Empire, render any accurate com- 
parison extremely difficult, the German commercial schools may 

• Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Reports. Miscellaneous Series, No. 619. 
September, 1904. Price 5Jd. 
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be roughly divided into three* categories, those providing higher, 
seeo'iidary, and lower commercial instruction. The line of demairoar 
tion between the higher and middle is distinct, that between the 
middle and lower much less definite, and is in many cases indis- 
tinguishable. The schools for middle and lower commercial in- 
struction are the most numerous and important; the schools for 
higher commercial instruction are of too recent foundation to 
enable a final judgment to be passed upon their results and 
influence. 

Dr. Rose gives details of the educational qualifications required 
for entrance to the various kinds of commercial schools, and then 
proceeds to describe the working of the various commercial univer- 
sities in Germany. All these have been founded within the last six 
years, and mark a further step in the 
Higher Commercial development of German educational train- 
instruction. ing. Their aim is to afford persons engaged 
in business and industry on a large scale, 
masters at commercial schools, administration officials, bank officials, 
Consular officials, secretaries to Chambers of Commerce, and all such 
persons, a deeper and broader measure of instruction in commercial 
and national economical matters than that provided by the various 
commercial schools. The special province of the commercial uni- 
versities lies less in the mere acquisition of commercial-technical 
knowledge and attainments for immediate practical detailed appli- 
cation, than in the attempt to provide a general mental schooling 
for the higher branches of the commercial pro'fession. These Uni- 
versities are intended to awaken and develop the mental faculties 
of a merchant, to enable him to gra^p the inner working and 
meaning of national and international economy, and to understand 
and judge its causes and results, its temporary and permanent 
phenomena; as far as commercial officials are concerned, it is the 
object of the commercial university to impart general knowledge 
and understanding of the economic conditions of commerce and 
industry with their manifold aims and requirements. 

This measure of university education (Akademische Bildung) is 
also intended to raise the social position of the mercantile pro- 
fession, and to increase its political importance and influence in 
public life. 

Generally speaking the instruction is arranged to include the 
following subjects: — Political economy, commercial history and 
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geography, commercial law in all its aspects, the organisation and 
management of commercial undertakings and their technical 
details, industrial law, financial science, bank, exchange, monetary 
and credit operations, State and administrative law, and so forth. 

A typical university of this class is that of Frankfort-on-Main. 

The commercial university at Frankfort-on- 
A Typical the-Main was opened on October 21, 1901. 
Commercial University. It also bears the name of Academy of 
Social and Commercial Science,'' and is 
under the supervision of the Prussian Minister of Industry and 
Commerce. It is not only intended for the higher commercial 
instruction of persons engaged in, or wishing to devote themselves 
to the higher branches of industry and commerce, but affords oppor- 
tunities for study in economic, political, legal and social subjects. 
These latter subjects have been added for the benefit of administra- 
tive and legal officials, barristers, solicitors and members of other 
learned professions who wish to study them from the standpoint 
of economic development. In this respect the institute at Frank- 
fort-on-Main differs from the other German commercial universi- 
ties, and hence its second designation “academy of social and 
commercial science." 

A further aim of the university is the training of future masters 
of commercial, industrial and continuation schools, and also- of 
masters and students of modern languages. 


Conditions of 
Entrance. 


The students are divided into two principal categories, fully 
qualified students for at least eight hours 
per week or for a single course of lectures 
(Besuclier and Hospitanten) with the neces- 
sary preliminary educational qualifications, and so-called “ hearers " 
(Horer) with inferior educational qualifications, and who are at 
least twenty years old. Entrance to the university is open to women 
as fully qualified students or as “ hearers," provided they possess 
the necessary educational qualifications. 


The following categories of persons are admitted as fully qualified 
students : — 

(1.) Students from German classical, technical, commercial and 
other universities ; pupils who have completed the full courses of a 
“|;ymnasium/' “real-gymnasium," or “real-school"; pupils who 
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have completed the full courses of the Bavarian industrial schools 
and of some higher commercial schools. 

(2.) Persons engaged in industry and commerce, insurance offi- 
cials, and other persons engaged in a definite calling who have 
acquired the one year military service ** educational standard 
and have had at least two years’ practical experience of their occu- 
pation. Apprentices are not admitted. 

(3.) Masters who have been trained in teaching seminaries and 
have passed their second examination. 

(4.) Foreigners whose preliminary education is considered satis- 
factory. 


The lectures and exercises are sub-divide3 into the ordinary lec- 


Lectures and 
Exercises. 


tures and exercises and the special exercises 
held in the seminaries. Only advanced 
students are admitted to the latter. At pre- 


sent six of these seminaries have been 


created: for national economy, law, insurance science, statistics, 
modern languages, and for the training of masters in commercial 
subjects. The instruction given in the seminaries is of an advanced, 
detailed and thorough nature, and combined with special exercises 
and so-called colloquia,” 


In a colloquium ’’ students are asked and answer questions, and 
are encouraged to submit their own views and difficulties to the 
professor : it is a kind of coaching system. 

The following table gives a list of the lectures and other work for 
the summer term of 1904 : — 


Subject or Seminary. 

1 

LeotTiree or Exeroises. 

Hours 

per 

Week. 

Kational economy 

Introduction to national economy Oecturei and 
debate). 

4 


Private and national economy ... 

Principles of money and credit ... 

1 


1 


Socialism and communism 

1 


Praotioal or special national economy ... 

4 


Internal commercial politiosi including exchange 
allairs. 

1 


Trade and trade politics, with special reference 
to transmarine trade. 

2 


Constitution and administration of industrial 
works. 

1 


Communal social politics 

2 


Public and private philanthropy 

1 


Politioo-eoononaic disouseion on matters inspected 
during excursions. 

1 


Exercises in social practice in connection with the 
social mxMeum. 

2 


Practical exercises in poor law administration ... 

1 
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List op Lectures, <fec. — continued. 




Hours 

Subject or Seminary. 

Lectures or Exercises. 

per 

Week. 

National economic seminary 

Exercises relating to the modern economic de- 

S 

velopment of the principal civilised countries. 
Practical national economy for lawyers 

2 



Written and vocal exercises 

2 


National economic and technical economic exer- 

2 


cises. 


Law and Consular service 

German Civil Code (law regarding debt and fnn- 

2 


damental principles). 

German Civil Code (law of inheritance) 

1 


General and Imperial State Law 

International law 

2 

2 


Consular service ... 

8 

Legal seminary ... 

Introduction to the science of law, and the founda- 
tions of public law (exercises, for laymen). 
Exercises in exchange hiw 

Drawing up of civil and criminal cases (for pro- 
fessional lawyers). 

Exercises in public railway law 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Exercises in private railway law 

1 

Insurance and statistics ... 

Introduction to differential and integral calculus, 
Part II. 

Fundamental principles of the German insurance 

1 

1 


law for workmen 


Insurance seminary 

The technics of insurance (for advanced pupils) 
Exercises in private insurance law 

1 

1 

Statistical seminary 

Btatistical “colloquium” ... 

Statistics of economic undertakings 

1 

1 

Commercial science 

Commercial calculations ... 

3 


Current acoounls .. 

2 


Principles of book-keeping by double entry 

3 


Exercises in book-keeping 

2 


Amer1c:m book-keeping and banking business 

3 


correspondence. 

Balance sheets 

1 


Law of exchange ... 

2 


Economic geograpny of the United States of North 

H 


America. 

Exercises in economic geography 

2 


Knowledge of the products of the vegetable world 

1 


Introduction to French commercial correspondence 

2 


Introduction to English commercial correspon- 

2 


dence. 

French commercial oorrespondenoe 

i 1 


English commercial correspondonco 

i 1 


French commercial correspondence for advanced 

1 1 


students ; letters In banking and exchange , 



business, with a systematic explanation of the 
terminology of banking and exchange opera- 



tions. 



The same for English commercial correspondence 

1 


Study of French commercial publications 

2 


Study of English commercial publications 

2 


Exercises in Spanish commercial correspondence 

1 

Commercial soitnce semi- 

Various conferences and exercises 

1 

2 

nary. 



Seminary for masters at 

Treatment of national economic subjects In school 

2 

commercial schools. 

instruction. 



The technics of commerce for schools 

U 
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List of Lectures, <ke. — continued. 


Subject or Seminary. 

! 

LecluTos or Exercises. 

Hours 

Week. 

Philosophy, history of litera- 
ture, and modern Ian- 

Modern psychology 

2 

History of German literature 

2 

guages. 

Hisl.ory of English litorature in the seventeenth* 
century. 

1 


History of Fren(;h literature in the nineteenth 
century. 

1 


Montaiirno, life and works 

1 


Gabriele d’Annun/.io (biographical-literary Int, re- 
duction, translation and interiireliition of one 
of his works). 

1 


T’honetics of modern French, with (‘xercuses 

2 


Mf'dei n English, ousv selections ... 

2 


Modern English, ditheult selections 

2 


French reading and exercises for si.iulenls of 
model n phi lologv . 

i 


Easy Fri'nch loading and exendses 

2 


B'ren/‘h reading and exercises for more advanced 
stiidt'nts. 

2 


Introduction to Italinn 

2 


Spanish, continuation and coneiusiou of the course 
for i>oginners. 

2 


Spanish reading tor advanced Htud(‘nls, ... 

1 

Seminary for modern lan- 

English Section- 


guages. 

Division I for masters at liigher schools 

2 

Division 11 for students of morloi n languages 
Section for languages of Latin origin— 

2 


Division I for masters at higher schools 

2 


liivi.sion II for students of modern languages 

2 

Technics and auxiliary 

General mechanical engint'cring, with excursions 

2 

sciences. 

Inorganic experimi'nt il chemistry, metals, with 
special reference to their technology. 

1 1 


Chemicn,! lalioratory, production of chemical pre- 
jiarations. in1.rf)du<'tion to qualitative .and 
q uantlta ti ve analysis. 



Cherai(’al laboratory, practical work in inorganic, 
organic and technical chemistry find gas 
analy.sis ; Introduction to independent research 
work. 

40 


Colloquium on the newest chemical pnlilications, 
including i>atents. 

li 


Axiplit'd chemistry and bacteriology in industry 
and commerce, ohemiea’-toehnical knowledge 
of wares ; with teeVmical excnrsicjns. 

1 2 


Pnictical work in the Investigatiou and judgdng 
(sampling) of ware.s. 

5 


Introduction to o’.ik tro-tochnies, Part II ... 

1 


Experimental ]>hysics, with Rijccial reference to 
technical jipx^lications. 

1 


Indu.strial hygiene, with inspection of industrial 

wurks. 

1 


Profesaorial 

Staff. 


The university was opened with a staff of eight fully qualified 
professors, but it was soon found necessary 
to increase this number. In addition to the 
fully qualified professors, who devote their 
whole time to their duties, lectures are given by professors and 
professional men of the town and surrounding district, including 
several professors from the neighbouring universities and technical 
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universities. At the present time the professorial staff is composed 


of : — 


Subject H. 1 

Number 

of 

ProfoMors, Ac. 

A. Full chairs for— 


National Plconomy 

3 

Insurance and atatisticy . 

1 

Private and rommereial law 

1 

Entrllsh lanffuago and htctalnre ... 

1 

Pul »Uc law and criminal law 

1 

Oiiomistry 

1 

Commercial 8eienc< s 

1 

Cammercial ireo^napliv, knowledge of wares and Consular service 

1 

Languages of Latin origin 

1 

B. Assistants foi — 


Langiiagcsof T^atinoiigin 

1 

Commercial Kmdish and P’rench 

1 

Teehnical-<;oinmercial instruction 

2 

0. Lectures by professors from P’rankf art and Burronnding universities 


and technical universities on — 


Minirn? 


Spanish 


Chcmieal-toolini 'ill knowledge of wares ... 


Physics 


Klectro-technics ... 


l.aw 


Commercial polities and ox.’hango matters. 

1 

Public and i>rivate jihilaiithropy ... 


History of economies and statistics 

1 

Social polities 

1 

Mcelia.nical technology ... 

1 

Civil process and bankruptcy 

1 

Total stafE 

27 


A careful study of the statistics relatiug to attendance, calling, 
age and preliminary educational qualifica- 
Statistics tions of t lie students reveals the progress the 

of Attendance, university has made during the first two years 
calling, age, &c, existence, and the manner in which its 

facilities for instruction have been appre- 
ciated by the mercantile and professional classes, for whose benefit 
it was founded. 


The attendance for the last four terms was as follows: — 




Fully Qualified Students for — . 



Total 

Number of 
Students. 

More than 
Eight Hours 
per Week 
(BoBUcher). 

One Course 
of 

Lectures 

(Hospitanten). 

Not fully 
Qualified 
Students 
(HOrer). 

Winter, 1901-02 ... 

1 549 

36 

425 

88 

Slimmer, 1902 

427 

45 

308 

74 

Winter, 1902-03 ... 

546 

95 

317 

134 

Summer, 1903 ... j 

415 

121 

216 

78 
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This table shows that the figures of attendance for the first year 
have been maintained in the second year, and that the number of 
fully qualified students attending more than eight hours per week 
has increased threefold. 


The following table gives an analysis of the occupations of the 
students for the two years : — 


Occupations. 

Winter, 

1901-02. 

Summer, 

1902. 

Winter, 

1902-03. 

Summer, 

1903. 

Commercial men 

295 

224 

220 

161 

Industrial and technical manaffors (in- 
cluding engineers, architects, chemiate, 
Ac.). 

37 

14 

42 

S2 

Lawyers and high administrative oftlcials 

82 

26 

45 

82 

Lower administrative offlcials .. 

24 

26 

23 

81 

Masters 

67 

64 

61 

66 

Students of modem languages 




8 

Other learned professions 

12 

9 

IS 

7 

Other professions 

19 

29 

22 

8 

Women .. ... 

53 

45 

120 

85 

Total 

549 

427 

546 

415 


The average age of the students is comparatively high, as the 


following table for the year 1903 (summer term) indicates: — 


Agea 

Number of Students. | 

“ Besucher.*’ 

“ Hospitanten.” 

“ Hdror.” 

Total. 

18-20 

19 

35 

6 

60 

21 

8 

4 

8 

21 

22 

14 

14 

10 

38 

23 

6 

12 

6 

23 

24 

10 

6 

4 

80 

26 

11 

6 

4 

21 

26-80 

36 

55 

13 

104 

31-40 

13 

61 

20 

94 

Above 40 

S 

23 

8 

84 

Total ... 

121 

216 

78 

415 


It has already been remarked that the university is under the 
G e al supervision of the Prussian Ministry of 

Bemarks Industry and Commerce. It is managed by 

a rector '' chosen for a space of two years 
out of their midst by the professorial staff. The rector is sup- 
ported in matters affecting the management and organisation of 
the university by a senate composed of the Mayor of Frankfort, 
several lawyers, professors, technical and business men. 
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Three examination boards exist at present, composed of the Mayor 
of Frankfort as president and the professors of the subjects in 
question. Diplomas are granted in commercial science, for masters 
in commercial science and for experts in insurance. 

As the university is of quite recent origin, its equipment is neces- 
sarily not yet complete. 

At the present time the following libraries are used by the stu- 
dents : — The municipal library (national economy, law, geography, 
colonies) ; Rothschild’s library (modern languages) ; libraries of the 
polytechnic and technical associations ; small special libraries of the 
various seminaries. 

Amongst the collections may be mentioned : — Collection for the 
instruction in commercial geography and products; mechanical- 
technological collection, principally relating to iron; collection for 
the instruction in chemical technology and knowledge of wares ; 
collection of archives relating to German and foreign insurance 
science. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the giradual creation of a 
commercial museum is in progress. 

The existence of the Frankfort university has been secured by 
the generosity of the inhabitants of the town. The annual grants 
are: — 


Source of Grant. 

Amount. 

Municipal Oouncil 

£ 

1,600 

Institute for Common Weal (Gomeinwohl) ... 

1,600 

Chamber of Commerce 

260 

Polytechnic ABBOoiation 

260 

Total 

3,600 


No entrance fees. 

Fully qualified students pay £6 5s. if they are Germans and 
£12 10s. if they are foreigners. The chemical laboratory costs £8, 
or £2 per term, according to the numbers of hours passed in 
practical work. Students may insure themselvoB against illness 
and accidents. 

The report also gives full details of the constitution, courses, &c., 
of the commercial universities at Cologne, Leipsic, and Aix. 
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The existence of these commercial universities has been too brief 
to allow of a definite pronouncement as to 
their final success and ultimate value to the 
nation. But if the number of students is 
any indication of success, then this proof 
has certainly been adduced, as the following table shows : — 


Criticism of 
the Commercial 
University, 


Oommorolal 
University at— 

Total Number 
of Students 
in the Summer 
Term, 1903. 

Fully Qualified 
Students. 

Gorman 

Students. 

Foreign 

Students. 

Frankfort ... 

546 

95 

505 

41 

Cologne 

1,602 

198 

1,481 

21 

Leipsic 

395 

395 

220 

176 

Aix 

21 

21 

21 

• 

Total .. 

2,464 

709 

1,227 

237 


These are the figures for the summer term of 1903, but experience 
shows the attendances in the summer terms are always far behind 
the attendances in the winter terms. 

The principal object of the commercial universities is to promote 
the study of commercial science and research, the mutual relations 
between commercial science and trade and commerce. Persons 
engaged in trade and commerce will always, as heretofore, acquire 
the “ technics ” of their special branch by practical work, beginning 
in subordinate and advancing to independent positions. But it is 
the province of the commercial universities to impart that measure 
of general education which will widen their view and enable them 
to contemplate the multifarious branches of industry and commerce 
as equivalent integral parts of one harmonious economic whole. 

At the present day those engaged in leading positions in industry 
and commerce must possess some degree of economic and social- 
political knowledge. Their assistance in the solution of many eco- 
nomic and social problems is urgently required, and if the necessity 
of such assistance be conceded, then it is certainly the duty of the 
State or municipalities, in default of private munificence, to provide 
adequate facilities for their instruction. 

But it is not only for those engaged in industry and commerce 
that the commercial universities open their portals. It has 
already been shown that they are also attended by legal 
officials, lawyers and administration officials of various descriptions, 
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who wish to broaden their knowledge of certain branches of indus- 
brial and commercial knowledge. The thorough instruction of 
personal destined for commercial representation abroad in lan- 
guager? and economic and social science is of the greatesit import- 
ance. This has already been recognised by the Berlin Foreign 
Office, which sent last year several candidates) for the Consular 
service tO' study for some time at the Frankfort university. 

The aspects of industry and commerce have both changed and 
increased enormously during the past fifty years. Commercial orga- 
nisations have become more intricate, more numerous, more far- 
reaching and world-encircling, and vastly more powerful than of 
old. The heads of many great industrial undertakings may be 
likened, in a limited sense, to the absolute rulers of small States, 
or to combined ministers of home and foreign affairs. They nego- 
tiate with governments, parliaments and — perhaps most delicate 
operation of all — with the representatives of rival undertakings and 
interests. And unless industrial and commercial life in the future 
is to degenerate wholly into one fierce and relentless struggle for 
one-sided aggrandisement to the detriment of other members of the 
3ocia.l body, ample opportunities for the thorough comprehension of 
the social and economic conditions ^of the present day must be pro- 
vided. 

It has already been shown that the four commercial universities 
display much diversity in their organisation, management, financial 
status, and other details. This is only natural in an educational 
venture of such magnitude, where the great benefits of experience 
are lacking, and all tlic efforts are necessarily of a tentative and 
experimental character. 

They possess, however, in common, the distinctive academic 
character of the German university system. That is to say, they 
exact a high standard of preliminary educational qualifications and 
take their stand well above the level of the commercial schools, 
which base their instruction more upon purely commercial technics 
and disregard the higher economic and social aspects of modern 
industry and commerce. 

They are further distinguished by the ample measure of academic 
liberty which is a common feature of all German universities, 
although it has been slightly encroached upon in some quarters. 
Plans of instruction are formulated, and the suitable direction of 
studies indicated, but there the power of the academic authorities 
ceases. Students may choose their own lectures, and are not subject 


o 
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to any compulsion in attending them. The authoritiesi are evidently 
of the opinion that students who desire to work will do so regardless 
of control, and that work performed by students under semi-com- 
pulsion possesses no great intrinsic value. A system of control is, 
moreover, generally unnecessary at German universities, as the 
great majority of students are possessed of very moderate means and 
attend with the firm intention of devoting themselves to hard work. 
Discipline also is easily maintained, as obedience to laws enacted for 
their benefit is a distinctive feature of German civic life. 

It is by no means improbable that more commercial universities 
will be founded in Germany in the course of the next few years. 
In North Germany they are proposed for Berlin, Hamburg and 
Hanover; the Berlin commercial university is definitely decided 
upon and the buildings are being constructed. In South Ger- 
many they are proposed for Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart, and 
Karlsruhe. As far as can be seen at present the next commercial 
university will be founded at Munich or Nuremberg. The move- 
ment in favour of the foundation of more commercial universities 
may therefore be regarded as a further proof of the success of those 
already in existence. 

It may be observed that the initiative for the foundation 
of the commercial universities has been taken by Chambers of 
Commerce and municipalities, and not by the governments of the 
German States. The latter, however, are now becoming aware of 
the importance of the movement. For the present their action is 
limited to the supervision exercised by the Ministers of Education 
and Industry and Commerce. 

These remarks apply only to the commercial universities and to 
other commercial schools which are liberally subsidised by the 
governments of the various States. 

The foundation of the commercial universities has brought for- 
ward many opponents, who not only deny 
Opposition to their utility but consider them actually 
the Commercial harmful, because the persons they instruct 
Universities. become too old before they engage in prac- 
tical business work. They assert that boys 
who have passed through the nine years’ school course are scarcely 
adapted for efficient office work, and ask what will happen when 
young persons who have been commercial students (Handels- 
studenten) are required to perform elementary office and warehouse 
work, and carry out the manual operations often necessary in the 
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same. They also object to commercial students copying the club, 
drinking and duelling customs which prevail at the older German 
and technical universities. 

The extreme opponents go further and deny that a commercial 
university is able to train practical business men, and assert that 
this can only be done by close and continual contact with actual 
business life, and that the acquisition of too much theoretical know- 
ledge injures the practical faculties. 

These opponents also doubt if the attendance at the commercial 
universities will justify their maintenance, as, in their opinion, only 
sons of the more important merchants and manufacturers (Grosskau- 
fleute und Grosaindustrielle), a fcAv officials and future masters at 
commercial schools will be able to avail themselves of the facilities 
provided. These categories of persons could, in their opinion, be 
provided with the instruction they require at the already existing 
universities, at which — should it be found necessary — a few chairs 
for commercial science could be created and endowed. 

It is not possible, within the scope of the present report, to deal in 
detail with these and similar objections, many of which can be 
easily refuted. The cry raised against the advanced age of com- 
mercial university students was raised for many years against the 
technical universities, and yet these latter show a development 
unparalleled in the annals of recent educational history. The 
objection is not even founded on facts, because three out of the four 
existing commercial universities admit students with comparatively 
moderate entrance qualifications. 

The objection against w^ant of practical business knowledge on 
the part of commercial university .students can easily be met by the 
enaction of a period of practical work before joining the university, 
and, in fact, this is already partly the case. 

The assertion that ccmmercial science can be taught at the already 
existing universities, and that therefore the foundation of special 
commercial universities is unnecessary, seems at first to carry some 
justification. It is contrary, however, to the prevailing tendency 
of modern German educationalism, which aims at providing inde- 
pendent highly specialised institutes for the most important 
branches of instruction. 

The whole opposition against the commercial universities seems 
to be based upon a narrow-minded and vague idea of the part they 
are destined to play in the future. As I have already shown, their 
aim is not merely the training of mere business units, but lies much 

G 2 
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higher in a social, national and economic sphere. The practical 
business men desired by the opponents of the commercial univer- 
sities are turned out annually in thousands from the bewildering 
multiplicity of German secondary commercial schools. How well 
equipped and fitted they are for their work is amply demonstrated 
by Germany’s commercial progress during the last thirty yeai;s, and 
the expansion of her exports in spite of the competition of the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States. 

Finally, the prediction regarding the possible insufficiency of ilie 
attendances has been completely falsified by the present high 
number of about 2,500. 

The difference of opinion in commercial circles regarding the most 
suitable methods of the various phases of commercial instruction ’s 
most probably the reason — or one of the reasons — why the govern- 
ments of the German States have hitherto observed a certain 
measure of reticence and caution in their attitude towards this 
subject. They have acted slowly, without committing themselves 
to any definite opinion, but at the same time supporting more cr 
less liberally all projects of a sound and practical nature submitted 
to their consideration by commercial circles and municipal 
authorities. 
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THE APPLE. 

In the growing of fruits more ground is given to the apple than 
to any other kind, and the apple crop may be regarded from eveory 
point of view as the most important of all fruit crops. 

New apple orchards are steadily being planted throughout Ire- 
land. In certain districts the whole aspect of the country has been 
changed owing to the number of apple trees planted, and the results 
attained from the sale of the produce of these orchards have been 
very satisfactory. On the other hand, the results attained from 
the sale of the products of old and neglected orchards, or of badly 
managed orchards, liave been disappointing and unprofitable. 

Intending planters should therefore commence in a practical and 
thoroughly sound way, and work on well-considered and definite lines. 

Apple trees cannot adapt themselves to every soil. They may 
grow for a time in any soil, but they will 
Soil and Situa- not remain healthy, or bear profitable crops, 
tion. unless the soil be suitable. It is useless to 

plant in light peaty soil, or in wet peaty 
soil. It is also useless to plant dn poor shallow soil, on gravel. 
The ideal soil is a good medium loam of fair depth, but by proper 
cultivation, and with care, good apples can be grown in stiff clayey 
loaaii, or in light sandy locun, provided there is sufficient depth. 

Situation; — Fairly sheltered ground, with a slope towards S.E., 
S., W., or S.W., gives the best exposure. 

It is not advisable to plant in a cold situation with N. or N.E. 
exposure, or on high ground much exposed to winds. Under no 
circumstances should apples be planted in low-lying, damp bottoms, 
or on fiat ground close to a river; nor should they be planted 
close to high tiees-, as these intercept the sun and their roots im- 
poverish the soil for a distance of 50 to 100 feet from the etems. 
Shelter is very important, but it must not be too dense. If ueces- 
sary belts of trees should be planted for shelter, selecting hardy and 
moderiite growing trees, such as sycamore, mountain ash, hornbeam, 
Scots fir, and Austrian pine. 

To attain the ba^t results, ground in which apples are to be 

planted should be well prepared and thor- 

Preporation of the tiughly worked. Fresh manure has an 

Soil. injurious effect on young apple trees, there- 

fore a crop should first be taken from the 
land. Early or mid-season potatoes form an excellent preparatory 
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crop, as in cultivating thc?se the ground is deeply worked and well 
broken up. Drainage is very important. Although the eixact 
cause of canker in apple trees and the history of this destructive 
disease are still not thoroughly understood, it is well known that 
it is most destructive and prevalent in damp and badly-drained 
situations. The health of the roots has a marked influence on 
the resisting jx)wer of the trees, and roots cannot be healthy in 
badly-drained soil. 

Whether the site selected be under grass, or in tillage, it should 
be thoroughly manured and limed, and deeply ploughed, the season 
previous to planting. 

Opinions are divided a.s to the advisability of planting maiden 
trees, or two-year-old trees; liowevor, if 
Plantingt carefully handled aiid planted, there can he 

little doubt that the two-year-old trees 
are the best, and there is very little dilTeronce in the price. Trees 
should he ordered early, and planted during the month of Novem- 
ber. They should be planted in squares 12 feet apart every way, 
dwarf tree« and half-standard trees alternating, and trees of the 
sainc' kind being opposite to each other in the lines. This system 
renders after-cultivation much easier, as there are straight avenue« 
between the trees of sufficient width to admit of cultivation by 
horse power. 

Before planting it is advisable to note on which stock the apples 
in the immedia.te vicinity seem to succeed 
Stocks, best, Crab stocks, Free or Seedling apple 

stock, or Paradise stock. The half- 
gitandards should he on the Crab or Free stock, and should have 
clean, healthy stems, 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. high. The dwarf trees 
should be on the broad-leaved Paradise stock. When ready to 
plant, open holes 12 feet apart, and commence with a dwarf tree, 
following with a half-standard, and so alternating dwarf and half- 
standard, throughout the plot, in all rows alike — dwarf opposite 
dwarf, half -standard opposite half-standard. Spread the roots out 
carefully in a circle, not all on one side, and shake the clay well 
through them; then, when full, firm the surface gently with the 
foot. Do not plant too deep. When planted the roots should be 
near the surface, and the soil round the tree slightly above the 
level of the surrounding soil. It will gradually settle down, and if 
not slightly raised at first the tree will eventually be in a depression, 
which is injurious. 
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Young treee to be kept ae dwarfs should be stopped 18 inches 
above the ground. Remove with a sharp 
Pruning and knife the branches near the ground, retairi- 
Training. ing four or five branches distributed round 

the stem. Trees for half-standards should be 
stopped about 3 leet above the ground ; all branches should be 
cut cleanly away, except four or five of the best situated branches 
near the top. In both cases the selected branches should be 
shortened back to about half their length. Remove any lateral 
branches with a tendency to grow inwards or downwards. The 
object of the cultivator should bo to induce the formation of a tree 
with branches sloping gently upwards, and with the centre kejjt 
clear and free, to admit air and light. During the summer (end of 
July), shorten back the laterals, remove any superfluous growths — 
those that arc crossing or growing inwards — and if the growtli is 
vigorous and the shoots bare, pinch the leaders. In the winter 
(February), repeat this process and shorten the leaders back; stop 
to one-third or half their length, according to the formation of 
fruiting spurs. The object of pruning is to secure strong branches, 
well placed, each witli plenty of .space, and covered with sjours, as 
the small wrinkled branches whicfi bear the fruit are termed. If 
trees are not pruned the branches tend to get overcrowded ; they 
get long and weak, and are not strong enough to support a crop of 
fruit. The lower part of the branches are not furnished with spurs, 
and the weight of fruit at the end of the branches weighs them 
down. The fruit also easily gets knocked off by wind. 

In the case of two-year-old half-standards and dwarfs, it is hardly 
necessary to stake the plants, especially if 
Staking. care has been taken to plant them firmly. 

In the case of older half-staaidards aiid full- 
standards, they should be staked. Care must be taken not to Jet 
the stakes rub tlie trees. This can be prevented by giving the 
tying material a couple of turns between the stake and the tree. 
The ties must be examined during the season, and loosened where 
iieceesary. The stakes may be removed the second season after 
planting. 

Young plantations are much injured, and free growth checked, if 
allowed to carry fruit too soon. Remove 
Cropping. any fruit which sets the fu'st season. 

The second season each tree may be 
allowed to carry half a dozen fruits, and the third season a fair 
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crop can be obtained. At all ages apples should be judiciously 
thinned by hand picking. There is no more paying operation. A 
fair crop of good fruit will realise more money than a heavy crop 
of medium or })oor fruit. The advantage to the trees is very great. 

It is a distinct advantage to young orchards if the ground be- 
tween the rows is cultivated. It is indiffer- 
Manuring and cut what crop is taken, provided it be not 
Cultivation. a rank growing crop, which would grow tall 
and smo-ther the small trees. Vegetables, 
flowers for market, potatoes, bush fruit, such as currants, and 
gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries offer a wide selection. 
Do not disturb tlie ground within three feet of the treefi. Two 
years’ meadow can be sown if done in strips between the rows, but 
on iiO' account should tall rank gi'ass be allowed to' grow close to the 
trees. If apples are planted in meadow land a> circle of at first 
three feet, increasing with the age of the trees to eight feet, should 
b(.' reserved round each tree, and kept open and free from grass and 
weeds. Strong grasts immediately round the trees harbours insects, 
excludes air from the roots, and exhausts the soil, thereby bringing 
the trees into bad health and condition. 

As soon as fair crops are obtained additional food must be given. 
Where available, farmyard manure, or even stable manure, applied 
as a surface dressing round each tree, is veiy beneficial. Tliis can 
be lightly forked over in the spring without breaking or disturbing 
the roots. Chemical manure may also be used. On certain soils 
basic slag has been found good, and the fruit colours well where 
it is used. This food must be varied. A mixture of kainit and 
superphosphate, one of the former to two of the latter, may be used 
with advantage. In years following a light crop a good dressing 
of fresh lime will be sufficient. 

In practice it will be fo'Und apples succeed best in ground which 
is kept clear of weeds, and free and open by 
Cleanliness. cultivation and hoeing. Weeds encourage 
and shelter insects, exhaust the soil, and in- 
juriously affect the trees. Absolute cleanliness is a point of first 
importance, and should on no account be neglected. 

A certain amount of experimental cultivation of varieties may 
at first be tried. The intelligent grower 
Varieties. will note what varieties of good apples 

succeed best in his district, and plant 
accordingly, carefully omitting delicate varieties, bad growers, and 
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uncertain croppers. To the well-known varieties some of the more 
recent introductions may be added. The number finally grown 
should be reduced to not more than twelve to twenty varieties, 
including kitchen and dessert fruit. Growing a few varieties 
covering as long ai season as possible, and growing them well, will 
prove the most successful plan. 

The following is a list to select from : — 


Alfriston. 

Annie Elizabeth. 
Beauty of Kent. 

Bielo Borodawka. 
*Bismarck. 

*Bramley's Seedling. 

Castle Major. 
■^Domino. 

Duchess of Oldenburg. 
*Early Victoria. 
Ecklinville Seedling. 
Golden Spire. 
^Grenadier, 
llambling’s Seedling. 
White Transparent. 


K itch <n. 

*Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Lord Derby. 

*Lord Grosveiior. 
Martin s Seedling. 

'^‘N ew ton W onder. 
Peasgood's Nonsuch. 
*Royal Jubilee. 
^Sandringham. 
*Stirling Castle. 

■^'Stone (Loddington). 
*The Queen. 

^ Tyler's Kernel. 

Tower of Glamis. 

* Waltham Abbey. 
Wellington. 


Table 

*Allington. 

^Beauty of Bath. 

Barnack Beauty. 
Blenheim Orange. 

^'Cox's Orange Pippin. 

Those marked (*) 


App/cs. 

■^Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling. 

James Grieve. 

*Lady Sudeley. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Ribston Pippin. 

0 most recommended. 


Where large quantiticts of any one species of plant arc cultivated 
closely together, the nature of the vegetar- 
Spraying. tion ais well as the mechanical and chemical 
conditions of the soil become modified. 

Hence such districts become favourable breeding grounds for the 
particular insect and fungoid enemies of the special crop grown. 
This is the case with the apple. Canker, spot, and mildew are the 
chief fungoid diseases. Aphis, American blight, Codlin moth, 
\\dnter moth, and applet blosso-m weevil are the chief insect pest®. 
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Spraying is the chief remedy for all these evils ; a most effective 
remedy when well done. Early in February all tree® and busthee, 
if bush fruit be grown, should be sprayed with the caustic spray — 
1 lb. crude potash, 1 Ib. caustic soda, | lb. soft soap, to 10 gallons 
water. Where possible the mixture should be used when warm. 
This spray kills moss and lichen on the stems, as well as any 
insects it touches. It is also a fungicide. 

Before the leaves open, they should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
Mixture, 

When the leaves and fruits are fairly developed, they should be 
sprayed again with Bordea.ux Mixture, to which a little Paris Green 
has been added, about 4 ozs. to every 50 gallons. The Paris Green 
should be made into a paste before adding it to the water. The 
Bordeaux Mixture used at the third spraying when the leaves are 
expanded, should be diluted by adding water when prepared. 

If American blight or woolly aphis does not succumb to the 
caustic, or other sprays, it can be eradicated by smearing with 
petroleum, using an ordinary soft sash tool, or painter’s brush, and 
painting over each patch with petroleum. If trees are badly in- 
fested, it is almost impossible to get them clean, as the insect gets 
to the roots and breeds there. It is better to burn such trees. If 
ordinary green fly or aphis appears on the young growths during 
the summer, it can easily be banished by spraying with a solution 
prepared by adding 10 gallons boiling water to 2 lbs. quassia chips, 
and 1 lb. soft soap, let stand for 24 hours. Warm again before 
using. 

It must be remembered that trees in good health are much less 
liable to disease and to attacks from insects than trees which are 
in poor condition. 

Trees can only be kept in good health by constant and reasonable 
attention — attention to cleanliness; attention to the soil, attention 
to the roots. 

Over-stimulating is quite as injurious as starvation. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form {No. 55) may he obtained 
free of charge^ and post free, on application to the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper M err ion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not he stamped. 



Official Documents. 
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LIVE STOCK SCHEMES, 1905 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

The schemes for improvement of live stock for 1905 have been 
prepared by the Department, with the assistance of their Special 
Advisory Committees. Some modifications have been made in the 
schemes at the suggestion of several County Committees of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction. The principal modifications are 
the following : — 

In the cattle scheme, four-year-old bulls, calved between the let 
September, 1900, and the 31st August, 1901, are now eligible to 
compete for premiums. The value of a premium is fixed at £15 
for all bulls, whether one, two, three or four-year-old. In the 
awarding of premiums in 1905, preference will be given, subject 
to certain conditions, as in last year, to animals which were 
awarded premiums in 1904. Premiums remaining unallocated in 
each county may then be competed for by bulls from one to four 
years old, inclusive, at the principal spring shows. 

The attention of County Committees is called to Clause 29, and 
it is hoped that every effort will be made to secure compliance 
therewith. 

The swine scheme has been re modelled at the desire of many 
County Committees. Boars udrich were awarded £5 premiums in 
1904 may compete for a further premium of £3 in 1905. 

In view of tiie difficulty which has been experienced by individual 
applicants in endeavouring to procure boars, a clause has been 
inserted in the scheme for 1905, under which the Department will, 
as far as practicable, assist intending purchasers to secure suitable 
animals. 


SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGINO IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF HORSES. 

1905. 


Genehai. Regulations. 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to encourage the improve- 
ment of horse breeding in Ireland by inducing stallion owners to 
keep suitable and sound sires of a high degree of excellence, and 
by inducing farmers to retain their best young mares for breeding 
purposes. When arranging the details of this scheme to suit local 
requirements each County Committee of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, hereinafter referred to as the County Committee, is 
requested to secure to small farmers as large a share of the resulting 
benefits as is practicable. 
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2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of horses in a county 
will depend on — (1) the amount provided in aid of the scheme by 
local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, and (3) the 
proportion which the amount of the local contribution bears to the 
genuine capacity of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with Section 16 (6) of the Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the Department will not, in 
the absence of special considerations, apply or approve of the appli- 
cation of money under this scheme in a locality out of which aia 
is not given either by local authorities or from other local sources. 

3. The joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the 
money provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment, be administered in a county in accordance with the provisions 
of Clauses 6 and 7. 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose 
duties must first be approved by the Department, shall act as Secre- 
tary to the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will be the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the approval 
of the Department, all details of schemes proposed for his county. 

No action shall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operation until the sanction of the Department has 
been obtained in writing. 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the 
County Committee full powers lor the purposes of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, and that Committee 
should appoint from among their own members an executive sub- 
committee for live stock. 

No payments, however, in connection with this scheme shall be 
authorised except by the County Committee. 

7. The duties of the sub-committee for live stock will be to frame 
the details of the live stock schemes for the county in accordance 
with the conditions of the Department’s general scheme, and to act 
as the executive committee for the administration of such county 
schemes when they have been approved by the County Committee 
and by the Department, but the executive sub-committee shall not 
have the power of altering or amending such approved schemes or 
of authorising any payment in connection with these schemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely for 
nominations of mares. 

9. In the event of there not being a sufficient number of regis- 
tered stallions in any county for the purposes of this scheme, the 
Department may provide for such county, under certain conditions 
to be prescribed by the Department, in either of the following ways, 
viz. : — 

(1.) By assisting approved applicants, whether individuals 
or associations, to buy suitable stallions under the 
Department's scheme of loans for the purchase of 
stallions. 
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(2.) By giving premiums, upon terms to be prescribed, for 
approved stallions in the hands of private owners, who 
are prepared to send such stallions to districts to be 
approved by the Department. 

REGISTRATION OF STALLIONS. 

10. Thoroughbred stallions may be registered for any county in 
Ireland. 

All Clydesdale and Shire stallions registered in 1904 may again 
be offered for registration under this scheme for the particular uis- 
tricts in which they were registered during tffat year, but no other 
stallions of those breeds will be accepted for registration in 1905 
except for the Province of Ulster, the counties of Dublin and 
Louth, and the district comprised within a radius of ten miles of 
the city of Cork. 

11. The Department will publish a Register of Stallions for 
service under this scheme, and owners of suitable stallions are 
invited to apply to have their horses placed on this register, subject 
to the provisions of this scheme. The Department make it a con- 
dition that a stallion, to be entitled to a subsidy in the form of 
nominations, or a premium, shall be registered or accepted for 
registration in the Department’s Register of Stallions for the year 
1905. 

Copies of the register, when published, may bo had free of charge 
on application to the Department. 

12. (1.) Owners offering their stallions for registration under 
this scheme must, if required, submit them to inspection and vete- 
rinary examination by the Department. Notice of the arrange- 
ments as to place and method of inspection will be given. 

(2.) Thoroughbred stallions, to qualify for registration, must be 
entered in Weatherby’s Stud Book, or, if Clydesdale or Shire, be 
entered in the stud book of the respective breed. If required the 
stallion owner or (if the stallion is being purchased with a view 
to registration in Ireland) the vendor must produce a certificate 
from the keeper of the stud book to the effect that the stallion 
offered for registration is entered in the stud book or will duly 
appear in the next volume. 

(3.) No application will be considered in which every particular 
required in the form of application is not supplied. 

(4.) No application for the registration of a two-year-old stallion 
will be considered. 

(5.) No application for the registration of a stallion will be con- 
sidered unless the owner agrees to accept for service by that stallion 
not less than twenty, and not more than fifty, nominated mares, 
which are entitled to his services. This regulation is subject, how- 
ever, to the conditions stated in Clauses 22 (9 and 10) and 30. 

(6.) Stallions accepted for registration will be registered for 
particular districts only, and shall not, without the written consent 
of the Department, be removed to other districts. If a stallion is 
removed without such consent to a district for which he was not 
registered, the registration of such stallion shall be cancelled. 

13. Forms of application for the registration of stallions may be 
had from the Department, 
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One of these forms, accurately filled up in every particular and 
signed by the owner or his agent, must be lodged in or sent by post 
so as to reach the offices of the Department not later than the 30th 
day of September, 1904. 

Applications received subsequent to that date, and before the 
1st day of November, 1904, must be accompanied by a fee of £1. 
Thereafter a fee of £5 must accompany each application. 

14. (1.) Applications for the registration of stallions imported 
into Ireland after the 30th day of September, 1904, or for stallions 
in Ireland which have not previously been used for stud purposes, 
will be considered without fee if received on any date up to the 31st 
of March, 1905. Their entry in the published Register for 1905 
cannot, however, be guaranteed, but the owners of such stallions 
will be accorded all the privileges enjoyed by the owners of stallions 
appearing in the printed Register. 

(2.) Persons in Ireland intending to import stallions or to buy 
stallions already located in Ireland are advised not to complete the 
purchase until the stallions have been accepted for registration. 

I See Clause 18. | 

(3.) The Department will, as far as practicable, supply the ser- 
vices of their Inspectors free of charge to persons in Ireland intend- 
ing to purchase and import suitable stallions for districts in which 
there is not a sufficient number of registered stallions for the 
purposes of this scheme ; but at least ten days’ notice must be 
given, and the stallion must have been seen and provisionally 
approved by the intending purchaser. 

(4.) The vendor must, if reefuired, submit a certificate from the 
Secretary of the stud book to the effect that the aninip.1 is entered 
ill the stud book, or will duly appear in the next volume. 

15. Stallions offered for registration may be inspected for their 
general merit and fitness for the purposes of the scheme. Such 
inspection shaH be carried out by one or more Inspectors appointed 
by the Department. If the stallion has been to stud, evidence of 
his fruitfulness, and, where practicable, of the character of his 
stock, must be produced, if required. Inspection for general fitness, 
when deemed necessary, shall, as far as possible, precede veterinary 
examination. 

16. (1.) The veterinary examination shall be carried out by one 
or more qualified veterinary surgeons, appointed by the Department. 

(2.) No stallion shall be rejected as unsound unlass suffering from 
one of the following diseases: — Cataract, Roaring, Whistling, Ring- 
bone, Sidebone, Unsound Feet, Spavin, Curb. 

17. The inspection for general merit and fitness and the vete- 
rinary examination of stallions offered for registration may be dis- 
pensed with in cases where evidence of suitability and soundness 
have been sufficiently established to satisfy the Department. 

18. The Department cannot undertake to disclose their reasons 
for the non-acceptance for registration of any animal, but with the 
exceptions hereinafter mentioned the owner of any £t:;llion in Ire- 
land not accepted for registration may have his case reconsidered 
by one or more referees appointed by the Department. Every 
notice of appeal must be accompanied by a fee of £5, which will 
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be returned in the event of the appeal being upheld. Notice of 
appeal must be given in writing within ten days from the date of 
the letter of rejection. 

This privilege shall not extend to cases in which stallions have 
been rejected on appeal in a previous year or to cases in which 
stallions are offered for registration under Clause 14 (1 and 2). 

19. The Department reserve to themselves the right, without 
assigning any reason, or without inspection or veterinary examina- 
tion, to decline to register any stallion for the purpose of this 
scheme. 

No right of appeal shall lie in the case of stallions rejected under 
this clause. 

20. Owners of stallions making, or promising to make, any gift 
to the owner of a nominated mare of a portion of the service fee, 
allowing a nominated mare to be served by a stallion other than 
that originally selected by the ov.ner of the mare, or detected in 
any other fraudulent practices in connection with this scheme shall 
have their horses struck off the Register of the Department, and 
shall be debarred from obtaining any future benefit under the 
Department’s schemes. They shall also forfeit any claim in respect 
of monies due to them under this scheme. 

NOMINATIONS OF MARES. 

21. (1.) Upon consecutive dates, and at places to be first approved 
bv the Department, and duly advertised by the County Committee 
for at least three weeks before the date of the exhibitions by posters 
or in the local newspapers, one or more exhibitions of farmers’ 
mares shall be held in each county for the purpose of issuing nomi- 
nations. 

(2.) Wherever practicable, and in order to avoid unnecessary 
expense, two exhibitions should be held on orle day at two centres, 
7.C., one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 

(3.) The Secretary must send to the Department two copies of 
each poster and each advertisement immediately after they are 
issued. 

(4.) The Secretary shall receive entries for each exhibition on 
forms to be obtained from him. Each form must be signed by 
the owner of the mare, who, if required, must sign a statutory 
declaration to the effect that all the particulars given in the entry 
form are correct. 

22. (1.) Marcs to receive nominations must be the hona-fide 
property of a farmer resident in the county (with the exception 
of the case provided for in No. 4 of this clause). 

(2.) In order to secure the second of the main objects stated in 
Clause 1 of this scheme, preference will be given to the best young 
mares under six years of age. 

(3.) Each mare must be the hona-fide property of a farmer, the 
tenement valuation in aggregate of whose holding or holdings, 
wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not exceed the 
limit fixed by the County Committee. 
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Subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Depart- 
ment herds* mares will be eligible to compete for nominations. 

(4.) A farmer whose holding extends into more than one county 
may apply for a nomination in any one of the counties in which 
he holds land, provided the aggregate tenement valuation of the 
holdings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, does not 
exceed the limit fixed under (3) for the county in which he proposes 
to compete. 

(5.) Subject to the provisions of Clause 10 and to the approval 
of the Department, nominations may be restricted to any one or 
two of lEe breeds of registered stallions. 

(6.) The mares to receive nominations shall be selected by a 
judge or judges appointed by the Department, and they must be 
passed free .from any hereditary disease by a veterinary surgeon 
appointed for that purpose by the Department. 

(7.) No farmer shall receive more than one nomination, unless 
the number of mares selected and reserved be insufficient for the 
granting of the full number of nominations allotted to the county, 
in which case a second nomination may be awarded. 

(8.) At each local exhibition all eligible mares not selected for 
nominations shall be placed on a reserved list in strict order of 
merit. 

(9.) Owners of registered stallions have a right to require hobbles 
to be used. 

(10.) Owners of registered stallions may refuse service to mares 
suffering from a contagious disease; but the reasons for such 
refusal must be intimated immediately to the Department and to 
the County Committee by the stallion owner. Mares can be served 
only at their owners* risk. 

(11.) The County Committee may, with the approval of the 
Department, refuse a nomination for any mare, without assigning 
any reason therefor, 

(12.) A farmer who, without sufficient cause, fails to send his 
nominated mare to the selected registered stallion shall be ineligible 
to enter mares for nominations in subsequent years. 

23. The term ** farmer ** is to be understood to mean a person 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

24. (1.) The lists of owners of mares selected for nomination and 
of mares reserved must be submitted to the Department by the 
Secretary, within six days after the date of the last exhibition in 
the county, on the form supplied for the purpose. 

(2.) The dockets for the selection of stallions and the service 
tickets will be supplied to the Secretary, when such form, complete, 
has been received by the Department. The selection dockets and 
service tickets shall then be filled in by the Secretary, who shall 
return them to the Department for the necessary check and autho- 
risation for issue. 

(3.) The Secretary, before issuing the selection docket, shall date 
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(4.) The service ticket must not be issued by the Secretary until 
the owner of the mare has returned to him the selection docket with 
the name of the selected registered stallion duly entered thereon by 
the said owner. 

(5.) Not later than sixteen days from the date of issuing of the 
service tickets, the Secretary shall forward to the Department, on 
the form provided for the purpose, particulars regarding the distri- 
bution of such tickets. 

26. (1.) A farmer receiving a nomination must select one of the 
registered stallions in Ireland of the breed approved for the county 
by the County Committee, provided the service list of the stallion 
selected is not already full. See Clause 26 (2). 

(2.) Such farmer must make his selection and send the name of 
the stallion on the selection docket to the Secretary within fourteen 
days after having received such docket. 

26. In any one of the following cases the nomination shall be 
forfeited and shall lapse : — 

(1.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should fail 
to select a stallion within the fourteen day limit. 

(2.) If the owner of the mare is also the owner of the registered 
stallion selected. 

(3.) If the farmer to whom a nomination is issued should per- 
mit his nominated mare to be served by a stallion other 
than that originally selected. 

If the nominated mare should die before first service. 

(6.) If the nominated mare should be sold before the date of 
the first service. 

The Secretary shall cancel and return to the Department the 
numbered tickets for all such lapsed nominations, and may issue 
to the owners of mares strictly in the order in which they appear 
on the reserve list new tickets to be obtained from the Department 
in lieu of such cancelled tickets. 

27. A nomination is not transferable, and is available only for 
the selected mare. 

28. The service season shall be reckoned to begin on the Ist day 
of March, 1905, and to terminate on the 31st day of July, 1905. 

29. The value of the nomination fee shall be uniform for the 
county, but may vary with the breed of stallions selected, and shall 
not be less than J£2, or more than ^63. 

30. (1.) When the service fee exceeds the value of the nomina- 
tion, the excess shall be paid by the owner of the mare to the owner 
of the stallion at the time of the first service, or at such other time 
as may be agreed upon between them. 

(2.) In addition, the farmer shall pay a groom’s fee of 2s, 6c?. 
for each nominated mare. 

31. (1.) Not earlier than the Ist August, 1905, and not later 
than the Ist October, 1905, the owners of registered stallions shall 
forward to the Secretary the selection dockets and the service 
tickets for the services effected by their sires, accompanied by a 
statutory declaration to the effect that the conditions of service 
have been duly complied with. 
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(2.) The form of declaration required under this clause may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 

(3.) The Secretary shall examine and check all these documents, 
and when correct shall forward them to the Department. 

(4.) Payment of nomination fees to owners of stallions shall not 
be made until the Department have been satisfied as to the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of this scheme, and have signified in writing 
their approval of each particular payment. 

32. No payment shall be made in any of the following eases : — 

(1.) Where any erasure or alteration appears on either the 
selection docket or the service ticket. 

(2.) Where both the selection docket amd the service ticket 
bearing corresponding numbers are not produced. 

(3.) Where a nomination issued in respect of a particular nomi- 
nated mare is used for another mare, whether nominated 
or not. 

(4.) Where service has been effected by a stallion other than 
that originally selected. 

(6.) Where an owner who received a nomination failed to send 
his mare for service. 

(6.) Where the owner of a registered stallion fails to lodge by 
1st October, 1905, with the Secretary, in the manner 
provided in Clause 31, his claim for payment of nomi- 
nation fees. 

33. Owners of mares accepting, or agreeing to accept, from a 
stallion owner, portion of the service fee, changing nominations, 
substituting mares, or detected in any other fraudulent practices in 
connection with these regulations shall bo debarred from obtaining 
any future benefits under the Department’s scheme. 

34. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 


A 3 2 
04 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF CATTLE, 1905. 

1. The main objects of this scheme are to improve the dairy 
and store cattle in Ireland by encouraging the breeding or intro- 
duction of pure bred bulls of a high degree of excellence, and by 
inducing associations of farmers or persons of means to purchase 
high-class bulls for the use of small farmers. 

2. The sum to be provided by the Department under this scheme 
for encouraging improvement in the breeds of cattle in a county will 
depend on— ^1) the amount of money provided in aid of the scheme 
by local authorities, (2) the special needs of the locality, and (3) 
the proportion which the amount of the local contribution bears 
to the genuine capacitv of the locality to contribute. 

In accordance with Section 16 (6) of the Agriculture and Techni- 
cal Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, the Department will not, in 
the ab^oe of special considerations, apply, or approve of the 
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application of money under this scheme in a locality out of which 
aid is not given either by local authorities or from other local 
sources. 

3. Tlie joint fund available under this and other live stock 
schemes, comprising the grant from the Department and the money 
provided locally, will, subject to the approval of the Department, 
be administered in a county by the County Committee of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction, hereinafter referred to as the 
County Committee, in accordance with the provisions of Clauses 6 
and 7. 

4. The Secretary of the County Committee, hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary, whose appointment for the year and whose 
duties must first be approved by the Department, shall act as 
Secretary to the sub-committee for live stock. 

5. It will he the duty of the Secretary to submit, for the ap- 
proval of the Department, details of all schemes proposed for his 
county. 

No action 5ihall be taken by any local authority towards putting 
this scheme into operatinn until the sanction of the Department 
has been obtained in writing. 

6. The County Council should by resolution delegate to the 
County Committee full powers for the purposes of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland') Act, 1899, and that commit- 
tee should appoint from among their own members an executive 
sub-committee for live stock. 

No pa5^ents, however, in connection with this scheme shall 
ho authorised except by the Countv Committee. 

7. The duties of the suh-committco for live stock will he to 
frame the details of the live stock schemee for the county in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the Department’s general scheme, 
and to act as the executive committee for the administration of such 
county schemes when they have been approved by the County Com- 
mittee and by the Department; hut the executive suh-committee 
shall nob have the power of altering or amending such approved 
schemes or of authorising any payment in connection with these 
schemes. 

8. The joint fund available under this scheme shall, after the 
expenses of administration are provided for, be applied solely in 
providing premiums for bulls. 

9. In exertional circumstances the Department may, under 
c^tain conditions to bo prescribed bv them, provide for a county 
either by purchasing hulls on behalf of applicants selected by 
County Committees under Clause 17, or by granting loans to* per- 
sons of very small means who desire to purchase bulls through the 
Department. 

Applications under this clause must be made — ^by the selected 
individuals — directly to the Department not later than 1st March, 
1905. 

10. Subject to the approval of the Department, premiums may 
be restricted to any one or more breeds of pure bred hulls, except 
Galloway, Ayrshire, Kerry, and Dexter, for which special pro^ 
vision may be made after consultation with the committees of the 
counties concerned in the breeding of this of stock. 
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11. Only bulls entered, or eligible for entry, in the herd books 
of their respective breeds shall be selected tor premiums. The 
owner of a bull not entered must, if required, produce a certiheate 
from the secretary of the herd book to the effect that the bull is 
eligible for entry, and will duly appear in the next volume. 

12. Bulls of the following ages are eligible for premiums: — 

(1.) Yearlings, calved between let September, 1903, and 1st 
May, 1904; 

(2.) Two-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1902, and 
31st August, 1903. 

(3.) Three-year-olds, calved between 1st September, 1901, and 
31st August, 1902. 

(4.) Foui’-y ear-olds, calved between 1st September, 1900, and 
31st August 1901. 

All bulls must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year- 
oJdfi, threoyear-olds, and four-year-olds which show signs of having 
been badly cared, or which are not fully developed, will not be 
eligible. 

13. The amount of a premium for a high-class bull shall be £15, 
payable, subject to the regulations of this scheme, at the close of 
the season. 

14. The owners of all two-year-old, three-year-old, and four-year- 
old bulls applying for premiums under this scheme must, if re- 
quired, produce evidence of the fruitfulness of the bulls in the 
preceding year. 

15. (1.) Bulls which were awarded premiums in 1904 will be 
inspected by the Depaitment prior to the spring shows and sales, 
at local centres only, on dates of which the owners will be duly 
advised by the Department. 

In no case will animals be inspected at the owner’s residence. 

(2.) Owners of such bulls failing to present their animals for 
inspection on the dates selected will not have their cases recon- 
sidered. 

(3.) Bulls which have been exhibited at local centres and pro- 
visionally selected for a premium must stand for service at the 
same place as in 1904, and unless in exceptional circumstances ap- 
proved by the Department, owners of selected bulls will not be 
allowed to change the premium to a yearling bull 

(4.) The Department will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of bulls which have been passed at such local centres for pre- 
miums in 1905. 

(5.) Tpbe County Committee should then proceed to select appli- 
cants for premiums for bulls to be selected at any of the principal 
shows or sales of bulls. 

16. Bulls, of the ages specified in Clause 12, other than thoi3e 
referred to in Clause 15, shall be selected at the principal spring 
shows and sales. The provisional selection of bulls for premiums 
at these shows and sales shall be made by the Department alona 

Intending purchasers must make their own selection from the 
list of animals passed by the Department 

17. (1.) The County Committee shall, by means of advertise- 
ments in the local papers or by posters, invite applications from 
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persona who^ if selected, are prepared to keep in distriota not pro- 
vided for in. Clause 15 premium huila, to be ^osen at one or other 
of the principal shows or sales. Such applications must be made 
on forms to be obtained from the Secretary. 

(2.) A list of such applicants, when selected by the County Com« 
mitt^ should be forwarded to the Department by the Secretary, 
on the form provided for that purpose, not later than five day^ 
before the show or sale at which the buJls are to be selected. 

(3.) The DeiDartment’s Inspector or Inspectors will attend at the 
principal shows and sales. They shall not be empowered to recog- 
nise applications from any perbons appearing at the shows or sales 
whose names ai*o not on the list supplied by the Secretary as having 
been duly selected to keep a premium bull. 

(4.) To prevent disappointment, all intending purchasers or com- 
petitors at such shows or salee should make early application to 
the Secretaiy. 

(5.) Applicants selected by a County Committee who exhibit oar 
purchase at one of the principal shows or sales proviaioually selected 
bulls of the breeds approved by the County Committee need not 
again ishow these bulls in 1905 for a premium. The granting of a 
premium bo a bull shall not in any way be regarded ae affording a 
right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

(6.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a bull which has 
been provisionally passed for a premium he should notify the Sec- 
retaiy on a form to bo obtained from the latter for the purpose. 
The Secretary sliall Ihoroupon advise the Department on the pre- 
scribed form of tlie paiticulars as to location, <Scc., of each bull. 

18. There will be no exhibitions of bulls in 1905, such as were 
held under the 1902 and 1903 schemes. 

19. The service season for a premium bull shall not commence 
until the owner of the bull has been informed by the Secretary that 
the Department have approved of the selection of the bull for a 
premium. It will be the duty of the Secretary to obtain the sanc- 
tion, in writing, of the Department with the least possible delay. 

The service seaison for premium bulls shall close on 31sb De- 
cember, 1905. 

20. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium bull 
under this scheme with posters, which such owner must undertake 
to distribute in the district in which the bull is to serve. 

21. Each premium yearling bull shall serve not lees than thirty 
cows, and all other premium bulls not less than forty cows each, 
other than those that are the property of the owner of the bull. 
The service fee for the number of cows stated shall in all cases be 
Is. each, inclusive of all charges. After the minimum number of 
cows have been served the owner may fix such fee as he may desire. 

22. The County Committee may make such regulations as they 
think necessary with regard (1) to the number of premium bulls 
which any one person may keep, provided that no person shall 
poesess two premium bulls of the same breed unless located at least 
three miles from each other, (2) to the place in which a preanium 
bull shall remain during the season for seirvice, (3) to the penalties 
to be imposed upon the owner of a premium bull who fails to take ' 
proper care of the animal, (4) to the number of cows which 

one farmer may send to a premium bull, and (5) to the exclusion 
of pedigree cows from this scheme. 
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23. Each cow shall be the property of a farmer reiideat in the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whoee holding car 
holdings wherever situated and for which he ia rated, does not ex- 
ceed the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Herds, artisans and bona fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their cows on the same terms as a farmer. 

24. The term “ farmer ” is to bo understood to mean a person 
who derivee his means of living mainly from farming. 

25. The owner of a premium bull shall not, before the stipulated 
number of cows have been served, reserve the use of the bull for 
the cows of any individual or of the members of any society. He 
must, subject to the provision of Clause 31, allow the bull to serve 
cows in the order in which they are presented. 

2G. The Department reiscrve the right to brand or mark premium 
bulls, and to inspect them from time to time. 

27. The Department also reserve the right to apply the tuber- 
culin test, at their own expense, to any premium bull. 

28. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1905, and not later than 
15th January, 1006, the owner of a premium bull shall foi*w'ard to 
the Secretaiy a form containing a return of the names, addresses, 
and valuations of the persons whose cows liave been served by the 
bull, at the fee named in Clause 21, together with dates of such 
services, as well as a statutory declaration, signed before a magis- 
trate other than the owner of the bull, certifying that the said 
cows have been duly served, and that all the regulations of this 
schoino have been strictly complied with. (2) The Secretary shall 
examine and chock all such forms, and when correct shall forward 
them to the Department. (3) As soon thereafter as the Depart- 
ment are satisfied as to the fulfilment of the conditions of this 
scheme the Secretary will be notified that payment of the premiums 
or part of the premiums payable under this scheme may be made 
to the ow’ners of the bulls. (4) Any premium not applied for on 
or btrfore 15th January, 1906, shall be considered as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this Clause may be bad 
on application to the Secretary. 

29. All owners of premium bulls must satisfy the County Com- 
mittee that they have provided themselves with a syringe and dis- 
infecting materials for the washing of their animals after each 
service, in accordance with the instructions given in the Depart- 
ment's leaflet No. 13, on Contagious Abortion in Cattle. 

30. In the event of the bull being unable from any cause to com- 
plete the prencribed number of services, the Depaitment reserve 
the right to withhold the premium, or any part of it, or in any 
other way to deal specially with the case, according as the circum- 
atances may require. 

31. The owner of a premium bull has the right to refuse the use 
of his bull in any case where he is satisfied that the service would 
be prejudicial to the animal. The reasons for such a refusal must, 
however, be communicated to the County Committee immediately 
on the refusal of the application. 

32. In all cases of dii^ute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 
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04 . 

BCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
BREEDS OF SWINE, 1905. 

Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, of the Department's Hors© and Cattle 
Schemes, 1905, shall, with the necessary modifications, apply to 
this scheme. 


SWINE. 

8. The system to be adopted in connection with this scheme for 
encouraging improvement in the breeds of swine shall be the pro^ 
vision of premiums for selected pure-bred boars. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Department, premiums may 
be restricted to any one or more pure breeds of swine. 

10. Only boars eligible for entry in the Register of Pigs of the 
Royal Dublin Society shall be selected for premiums. The owner 
of a boar selected for a premium must have the animal entered in 
said Register. 

11. Boars belonging to any Society or to any Association of 
Farmers shall be eligible, if pure-bred, to compete for premiums; 
but the premiums shall be paid to the Society or Association, and 
not to the individuals in whoee charge the boai*s are placed. 

12. Boars when selected for the first year's premium should be 
not less than six months or more than twelve months old. The 
grant of a premium to any boar shall not be regarded as affording 
any right to a premium in a subsequent year. 

13. The value of a premium shall be £5 for the first year, and 
£3 for the second year. 

14. Only those boars which were awarded premiums in 1904 shall 
be eligible for the second year's premium in 1905. All such boars 
must show a high degree of excellence. Two-year-old boars which 
show signs of having been badly cared or are not fully developed 
will not be eligible. 

The owner of a boar selected for a second premium must produce 
evidence of the fruitfulness of the boar in the preceding year. 

15. A boar which may bo awaided a premium this year out of 
funds administered by any other body shall not be eligible for a 
premium under this scheme. 

16. (i.) Boars which were awarded premiums in 1904 will be in- 
spected by the Department at local centres on dates of which the 
owners will be duly advised by the Department. 

(2.) Owners of such boars failing to produce their animals for 
inspection on the dale selected will not have thoir cases recon- 
sidered. 

(3.) Boars which have been exhibited at local centres and pro- 
visionally selected for a premium must stand for service at the 
same place as in 1904, and unless in exceptional circumstances ap- 
proved by the Department, owners of selected boars will not b© 
allowed to change the premium to a yearling boar. 

(4.) The Department will furnish the County Committee with a 
list of boars which have been passed at such local centree for 
{premiums in 1905. 
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(6.) The County Cominittee should then proceed to select ap- 
plicants for premiums for young boars. 

17. (1.) The County Committee shall by means of advertisementfl 
in the local papers, or by posters, invite applications from persons 
who, if selected, are prepared to keep premium boars in districts 
not already provided for under Clause 16 of this scheme. Such 
applications must be made on forms to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. 

(2.) As soon as a selected applicant has procured a boar which 
has been provisionally passed for a premium be should notify the 
Secretary on a form to bo obtained from the latter. The Secretary 
shall thereupon advise the Department on the prescribed form of 
the particulars as to tho location, &c., of each premium boar. 

18. The provisional selection of boars for premiums shall be 
made by the Department alone at the principal spring shows and 
at local centres to be fixed by the Department, but no inspection 
for the purpose of this scheme shall be made after the 1st July, 
1905, save in exceptional circumstances. 

19. The Department, through the County Committee, will as far 
afi practicable assist intending purchasers to secure suitable boars 
for tho purpoises of this scheme. 

20. The service season for a premium boar shall not commence 
until the owner of the boar has been informed by the Secretary 
that the Department had approved of tho selection of the boar for 
a premium. It will bo the duty of the Secretary to' obtain the 
sanction (in writing) of the Department with the least possible 
delay. The service season for premium boars shall close finally on 
the 31st December, 1905. 

21. The Secretary shall supply the owner of each premium boar 
under this scheme with jxjsters, which the said owner must under- 
take to distribute in the district in which the boar is to serve. 

22. Each yearling premium boor must serve not less than 30 
sows, and each two-year-old boar not less than 40 sows. The ser- 
vice fee, inclusive of all charges for this number of sows, shall not 
exceed Is. for each sow. After the minimum number of sows have 
been served, the owner of the boar may fix such fee as he may 
desire. 

23. The County Committee may make such regulations as they 
think necessary with regaid (1) to the number of premium boars, 
which any one applicant may possess (provided no person shall 
possess two premium boars of the same breed unless located at 
least three miles from each other), (2) to the place in which a 
premium boar shall remain during the season for seiwice, (3) to 
the penalties to be imposed upon the owner of a premium boar who 
fails to take proper care of the animal, and (4) to the number of 
sows which any one farmer may send to a premium boar under 
this scheme. 

24. Each sow shall be the property of a farmer resident in the 
county, the aggregate tenement valuation of whose holding, or 
holdings, wherever situated, and for which he is rated, doe® not 
exceed the limit fixed by the County Committee. 

Herds, artisans, and bona fide agricultural labourers may obtain 
service for their sows on the same terms as a fanner. 
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25. Tlio i&rtDu farmer is to be understood to mean A perspu 
who derives his means of living mainly from farming. 

26. The owner or owners of a premium boar shall not, before the 
stipulated number of sows have been served, reserve the use of the 
boar for the sows of any individual, or of the members of any 
society. Subject to the provisions of Clause 30, sows must be 
served by a premium boar in the order in which they are pre- 
sented. 

27. The Department reserve the right to brand or mark premium 
boars, and to inspect them from time to time. 

28. (1.) Not earlier than 1st September, 1905, and not later than 
15th Januaiy, 190G, the owner of each premium boar shall forward 
to the Secretary a fonn containing a return of the name®, ad- 
dresses, and valuations of the persons whose sows have been served 
by the premium boar — together with dates of such services — at the 
fee named in Clause 22, as well as a statutory declaration, signed 
before a magistrate, other than the owner of the boar, certifying 
that the said sows' have been served, and that ail the regulations of 
this scheme have been complied with. (2.) The Secretary shall 
ectamine and check all such ioims, and when con*ect shall forward 
thorn to the Department. (3.) As soon thereafter as the Depart* 
ment are satisfied as to the fulhlment of the conditions of this 
scheme, the Secretary will be notified that payment may be made 
to the owner or owners of the boar of the premium, or part of the 
premium, payable under this scheme. (4.) Any premium not ap- 
plied for on or before the 15th January, 1906, shall be considei*^ 
as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this clause may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 

29. In the event of a boar being unable, from any cause, to com- 
plete the prescribed number of services, the Department reseiwe the 
right to withhold the premium, or any part of it, or in any other 
way to deal specially with the case, according as the circumstancee 
may require. 

30. The owner of a premium boar has the right to refuse tho 
use of his boar in any ca^e where he is satisfied that the service 
would be prejudicial to tho animal. The reason for such refusal 
must, however, be communicated to the County Committee, im- 
mediately on the refusal of the application. 

31. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall he final. 


A 34 
04. 

LOANS FOE THE PUECHASE OF STALLIONS. 

Yeak 1905. 

1. No application for a loan for the purchase of a stallion will 
be considered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion 
of the Department, there is already a sufficient number of registered 
stallions for the purpose of their scheme. 

2. The individual or association applying for a loan must be 
approved of by the Department. 
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3; No loans will be made save for the purchase of stallions passed 
bj the Department as eligible for registration in 1905. 

4. The purchase price of the stallion must be approved of by the 
Department. 

5. Before the loan is granted the stallion must be insured in the 
name of the Department by the purchaser in an approved Live 
Stock Insurance Office for the full amount of his purchase price, 
and the payment to the Department of the annual premiums on 
this insurance must be sc*cured under conditions similar to those 
provided for the repayment of principal and interest. (See 7 and 
8.) The receipt and renewal receipts for the annual premiums 
payable in respect of such policy must immediately on the same 
being obtained, be deposited with the Department. 

6. Approved applicants for a loan must lodge with the Depart- 
ment the policy of insurance, together with one-third of the purchase 
price of the stallion. 

7. As soon thereafter as possible the individual or association to 
whom the loan is granted, shall enter into a bond to rej^ay the 
Department the amount which will be advanced by them — viz., 
two-thirds of the purchase money — in five equal annual instalments, 
at the end of one, two, three, four, and five years, respectively, from 
the date of payment of the full purchase price to the vendor by 
the Department, together with interest at the rate of per cent, 
on the outstanding balance. 

8. In the case of an individual two or more solvent sureties, 
approved by the Department^ in addition to the purchaser, must 
guarantee repayment. In the case of an association repayment 
must be guaranteed by the Committee of the association, or in such 
other manner as the Department may require. 

9. On receipt by the Department of (1) the policy of insurance, 
(2) one-third of the agreeu on purchase money, (3) the bond duly 
completed, and (4) the necessary stamp duty, the Department will 
pay to the vendor the full amount of the agreed on iiurchase price, 
and intimate to him that possession of the stallion may be given 
up to the borrower. 

10. If the vendor, before being paid by the Department, gives up 
possession of the stallion, the Department will hold themselves free 
of any liability to the vendor. 

11. The individual or association must olfer the stallion each year 
for registration, must undertake to conform at all times to the 
regulations of the Department’s schemes for encouraging improve- 
ment in the breeds of horses, and during the continuance of the 
loan must allow the stallion to serve nominated inares at a fee to 
be fixed by the Department. 

Such fee, however, in no case to exceed £3 per mare. 

12. Nominated mares, the property of the members of an 
association purchasing a stallion under this scheme, shall not take 
priority of service over nominated mares owned by non-members. 

Afl soon, however, as the number of nominated mares required 
by the scheme may have been served, the service of the stallion 
may be retained exclusively for the use of the members of such 
association. 



13. The individual or association in whose favour the loan is 
being granted must, at his or their own expense, provide suitable 
accommodation for the stallion, procure all necessary veterinary 
attendance, and care the animal in a proper manner, to the satiS' 
faction of the Department. 

14. The Department shall have the right to inspect the stallion 
at any time, and to remove him at any time, if it is found, in the 
opinion of the Department, that he is not being properly cared, or 
if an instalment of the principal and interest is in arrear for more 
than four weelcs. 

15. The stallion shall remain the property of the Department 
until all instalments or arrears of principal and interest are paid 
olf, and shall not be disposed of, without the consent of the Depart* 
ment, for live years. 

16. Should the stallion be awarded a premium, such premium 
shall not be paid to the individual or association in possession of 
the stallion, but shall be credited, after the close of the season, 
towards the repayment of the loan. 

17. The Department reserve the right to refuse any application 
for a loan witnout assigning any reason for such refusal. 

18. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to 
these loans shall be final. 

Forms of application can be had from the Department. 
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04. 

LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OF BULLS. 

Yeab 1905. 

!• Applications for loans for the purchase of bulls must be made 
by each applicant — on the prescribed form — direct to the Depart- 
ment before 1st March, 1905. 

2. No application for a loan for the purchase of a bull will be 
considered except in cases where the Department are satished that 
the applicant is a person of very small means, 

3. No application for a loan for the purchase of a bull will be 
considered if coming from a locality in which, in the opinion of the 
Department, there is already a suhicient number of pure bred bulls 
for the purpose of their scheme. 

4. No loan will be granted save for the purchase of a pure bred 
yearling bull, passed by the Department as suitable for a premium. 
The bull must be of a breed approved by the County Committee. 

5. The purchase price of the buU must be approved of by the 
Department. 

6. A person applying for a loan under this scheme must purchase 
through the Department, who cannot undertake to consider appli- 
cations for loans in respect of animals purchased without their 
knowledge at shows, sales or from private individuals. 

7. Before taking possession of the bull the applicant must pay 
to the Department’s representative — (1) one-third of the approved 
purchase price, (2) the stamp duty, and (3) the charge for insurance 
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(see Clause 12). Further, he must sign a form of undertaking to 
have the necessary form of guarantee for repayment duly signed 
and completed. 

8. As soon thereafter as possible, the approved applicant and two 
approved solvent sureties shall sign a form of guarantee to repay 
to the Department the amount which will be advanced by them — 
viz., two-thirds of the purchase price — in two equal annual instal- 
ments, at the end of one and two years respectively, from the date 
of payment of the full purchase price to the vendor by the Depart- 
ment, together with interest at the rate of 2^ per cent, on the out- 
standing balance. 

9. In the case of an association the person in whose charge the 
bull is to be placed must, with two other approved members of 
the association in their capacity of private individuals, guarantee 
repayment of the loan. 

10. Should the bull be awarded a county premium (1) the person 
in whoso favour the loan is being granted must conform to the regu- 
lations of the Department’s scheme for the improvement of the 
breeds of cattle, or any modifications therein made, with the 
approval of the Department, by the County Committee ; and (2) the 
amount of such premium shall be paid to the individual in posses- 
sion of the bull, after the provisions of tho general scheme have 
been complied with. 

11. Each bull purchased under this scheme must be insured with 
the Department by the applicant for a loan. 

12. The charge for insurance against death shall be 5 per cent, 
on the full purchase price. This charge must be paid to the Depart- 
ment. who will, subject to all the regulations of this scheme being 
complied with, insure the bull as from the date of payment of such 
charge unfil the loan has been repaid, but in no case will the 
insurance cover a period longer than two years from date of pay- 
ment of this charge. 

13- In the event of the death of the bull within twelve months 
from the date of payment to the Department of the charge for 
insurance, a sum equal to three-fourths of the loan wu‘11 be credited 
by the Department in reduction of the amount due by the applicant 
in respect of loan and interest. 

14. If the bull dies in the second voar, provided the first instal- 
ment was paid to the Department before Ihe expiration of the 
period allowed for repayment thereof, under Clause 8, a sum equal 
t-o one-half of the original loan will be credited bv the Department 
in reduction of the balance due by tho applicant in respect of loan 
and interest. 

The insurance, however, shall be cancelled in the event of the first 
instalment not beinv paid within the period proscribed under 
Clause 8. fSce also Clause 16.) 

15. The individual in whoso favour tho loan is being granted 
must observe the following conditions: — 

(1.) In the event of the bull getting ill or lame he must, 
without delay, give notice in writing or by telegram tp 
the Department. Like notice must also be given (n) in 
the event of any accident or injurv occurring to the 
bull, and (6) in case of the death of the bull. 
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(2.) He roust talce all reasonable precautions to prevent the 
bull from coming into contact with any animal suffering 
from disease. 

(3.) Ho must provide proper accommodation for the bull and 
care him in a proper manner, to the satisfaction of the 
Department. 

(4.) He must procure at his own expense a syringe and dis- 
infecting materials for the washing of his bull after 
each service, in accordance with the instructions given 
in the Department’s leaflet No. 13 on contagious abor- 
tion in cows. 

(5.) He must procure at his own expense the services of a 
veterinarv surgeon where necessary. 

(6.) In the case of the death of the bull he must forward 
a certificate from a veterinar}’^ surgeon as to the cause 
of death. 

16. The non-observance of any one of the conditions of this 
scheme will render the insurance void, and all moneys paid therefor 
will be forfeited to the Department. 

17. The Department shall have the right to inspect the bull at 
any time, and to remove him at any time, if it is found, in the 
opinion of the Department, that he is not being properly cared, or 
in the event of an instalment of principal and interest being in 
arrear for more than four weeks. 

18. The Denartment reserve the right to brand or mark the bull, 
and to inspect it from time to time. 

19. The Department also reserve the right to apply the tuber- 
culin test, at their own expense, to any bull purchased by means 
of a loan from the Department. 

* 20 . The bull shall remain the property of the Department until 
all instalments of principal and interest are paid off. 

21. The Department reserve the right to refuse any application 
for a loan without avssigning any reason for such refusal. 

22. The rmanting of a loan does not imply that a premium will 
be awarded in respect of the bull. 

23. The Department will, as far as possible, endeavour to procure 
suitable animals for persons to whom loans are to be granted, but 
tbev cannot undertake to supply bulls at a price fixed by the 
applicant. 

24. The decision of the Department in all matters relating to 
th'^se loans shall be final. 

Forms of application for loans can be had from the Department. 
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04. 

SUBSIDIES TO AGKTCULTUHAL SHOWS. 

1905. 

1. In 1905 County Committees of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction may, subject to the approval of the Department, make 
grants in aid of established Agricultural, Poultry, Horticultural, 
and Farm Produce Shows, held under the auspices of an Agricul- 
tural Society, which has duly furnished, before the let February 
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1905, to the Department through such County Oommitteei the 
following particulars in respect of each show held by the Society in 
1904, viz. : — 

(1.) An audited balance sheet, setting forth in detail the 
financial position of the Society after all liabilities have 
been discharged. 

(2.) A list certified by the Secretary of the Show Society setting 
forth the amounts actually collecfed in local subscrip- 
tions from private individuals in 1904. 

Any Society which fails to furnish these particulars, or such 
further information as the Department may require, shall not be 
eligible to receive a subsidy. 

2. In approving of the amount to be granted to any particular 
show, the Department will take into consideration: — 

(1.) The amounts actually collected in local subscriptions from 
private individuals in 1903 and 1904. 

(2.) The total value of prizes awarded in 1904, and the cost of 
administration. 

(3.) The regard paid by the Sociotv to the furtherance of the 
Department’s Live Stock, Poultry, and other county 
schemes. 

(4.) The amount set aside for classes confined to small farmers. 

3. The prize schedule for 1905 must, prior to publication, be 
submitted through the County^ Committee to the Department for 
approval in writing. The Department will not consider any 
schedule unless it has previously received the approval of the County 
Committee. 

4. The joint contribution from the County Committee and the 
Department must be acknowledged in the prize schedule. 

6. In the case of Live Stock Shows, other than shows confined to 
horses, provision must be made in the schedule of prizes for the 
inclusion of classes for Poultry, of the breeds being subsidised by 
the Co'unty Committee, and also- for Sheep. 

6. Each Society receiving a subsidy under this scheme shall, if 
required, afford all reasonable facilities for the inspection of their 
books by the Department, and shall admit the Department’s 
Inspectors to the judges’ ring during all adjudications on the day 
of the show. 

7. A portion of the joint fund available under this scheme may 
be given to new Societies, provided the Department are satisfied: — 

fl.) That there is need for such new Societies in the county; 

(2.) That adequate local support is forthcoming ; and 

(3.) That the rules and financial proposals of the Society are 
deemed satisfactory. 

8. Only in very exceptional circumstances will the Department 
be prepared to sanction the holding of local exhibitions for the 
award of prizes by a County Committee. 

9. The Department cannot undertake to supply the services of a 
judge or demonstrator for any show or local exhibition as they have 
done in previous years. 
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10, Immediately after the show the Secretary pf the Society shall 
furnish to the Department, through the Secretary of the County 
Committee, a certificate of the amount actually awarded in prizes 
at the show, and the Department may then instruct the Secretary 
of the County Committee to lodge to the credit of the Show Society 
the amount of the grant already approved. 

11. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 

The Department recommend that each Agricultural or other 
Show Society receiving a subsidy under this scheme should invite 
the County Committee to nominate one or more representatives to 
act on the Show Committee. 
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SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
FLAX-GROWING INDUSTRY, 1904.5. 

The following programme has been adopted by the Department 
for encouraging improvement in the flax-growing industry during 
the season 1904-5 : — 


I. — Field Expekiments. 

Field experiments with seeds and manures will be continued. 
The object of these experiments is to ascertain the influence of 
certain mixtures of manures on the yield and quality of the flax 
crop. A report on the experiments carried out in 1903 has 
appeared in No. 4, Vol. 4, of the Department’s Journal^ and will 
also be published and distributed in leaflet form. 

IT. — Rippling Experiments. 

With a view to testing the influence on the flax of saving the 
seed by rippling, experiments will be undertaken again in 1904-5 
and a report on the results will be published. 

III. — Artificial Retting. 

A grant will be made to the Flax Supply Association for the 
purpose of carrying out experiments to ascertain whether flax 
retting on the' artificial system can be profitably carried out in 
Ireland. 

IV. — Drying Flax Straw. 

Further trials will be made in the drying of unretted straw and 
storing it for the winter as is done on the Continent. 

V. — Continental System of Retting. 

Tests will be made on the Continental system of retting with Irish 
flax straw. ^ For this purpose a quantity of Irish straw will be sent 
to Courtrai and treated in the manner usually adopted there. 
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VI. — Collection op Statistics. 

An attempt will again be made to collect statistics with reference 
to the flax crop by the distribution amongst scutch mill-owners of 
sheets to be filled in and returned to the Department. 

VII. Scutching Tests. 

The scutching trials started three years ago at Carthall, near 
Coleraine, to test the Continental system of scutching will be con- 
tinued during 1904-5 with such modifications as previous experience 
may suggest. 


VIII. — Formation of Flax Societies. 

The Department, subject to conditions to be prescribed by them, 
are prepared in a limited number of cases to assist farmers in 
establishing co-operative flax societies by paying a portion of the 
salary of an approved manager, and by granting loans for the 
erection of machinery. Such assistance will be subject to the socie- 
ties being organised on the basis of all the members entenng into 
a collective guarantee in addition to the share capital, such 
guarantee to amount cx)llectively to at least 50 per cent, more than 
the amount of the loan in each case, the amount of the shares and 
guarantee being, as far as possible, arranged in proportion to the 
valuation of the members. 

Applications for assistance of this nature should be made to the 
Secretary of the Department. As soon as the Department are 
satisfied tliat the conditions ar<^ favourable for the formation of a 
society, an organivser will be sent to the district. 

IX. Prizes for Growers and Gw neks of and Employees in 

Scutch Mills. 

The Department have set aside a sum of money to enable the 
County Committee in eacli of the counties interested in flax 
growing — 

(/I .) To hold a number of flax shows on the same lines as in 
the past three years. 

{B.) To offer prizes to grov,r'ers for flax on foot. 

(C,) To offer prizes to scutch mill-owners, scutchers, and 
employees in scutch mills. 

A County Committer nmy adopt Sections A and B or Sections 
B and or any one of these sections. 

Section A. 

For the purpose of this part of this scheme a county may be 
divided into districts, in each of which a show of scutched flax may 
be held, at which the following prizes shall bo offered : — 

(a.) — Growers. 

First prize, . • -3 bags flax seed. 

Second prize, . . . 2 „ „ 

Third prize, .... 1 bag ,, 
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Scut/chers employed 
scutched ; — 


(b.) — Scutchers. 

in the mill where the first prize lots were 
2 bags fiax seed. 


Scutchers employed 
scutched : — 


in mills where the second prize lots were 
1 bag flax seed. 


(c.) — Other emjdoijees. 

For persons employed in the mill where the first prize lots were 
scutched : — 


2 bags flax seed. 


Similar employees in mills where the second prize lots were 
scutched ; — 


1 bag flax seed. 


(d.) — Mill-oumers. 

This class may he omitted if the County Committee so desire. 
Owners of mills in which the first prize lots were scutched : — 
2 bags flax seed. 


Owners of mills in which the second prize lots were scutched : — 
1 bag flax seed. 


Section B. 

For the purfK)se of this part of this scheme the county may be 
divided into districts, in each of which prizes for flax on foot shall 
be offered, e.g. ; — 

(a.) For growers the valuation of whose holding does not exceed 
£10, and who grow at least half a statute acre of flax. 

(6.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £10 but 
does not exceed £25, and who grow at least one statute acre of flax. 

(c.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £25 but 
does not exceed £50, and who grow at least two statute acres of flax. 

{d.) For growers the valuation of whose holding exceeds £50 and 
who grow at least three statute acres of flax. 

N.B. — The limits of valuation in the foregoing classes are not 
])Tescrihed ; they are merely inserted as an indication to County 
C ommittees to encourage the small grower. 

When judging growing crops the judge shall take into considera- 
tion : — 

(a.) Freedom of crop from weeds ; 

(5.) Uniformity of crop; 

(c.) Length and quality of crop. 
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Section C. 

(a.) It is suggested that prizes be offered in each county under 
this section as follows : — Three or more prizes to be competed for 
by the owners of scutch mills. 

(6.) A like number of prizes to the scutchers employed in the 
successful competing mills. 

(c.) A like number of prizes to other employees engaged in the 
successful mills. 

When inspecting scutch mills the judge shall take into con- 
sideration : — 

(a.) The general arrangements (buildings, machinery, storage). 
(6.) The quality of scutching (handling of flax). 

(c.) Care and disposal of tow. 

(d.) General management. 

Genekal Regulations. 

1. A County Committee adopting this scheme shall appoint a 
special sub-committee for flax, which must be restricted to six 
members, each of whom should be an experienced grower or scutcher 
of flax ; and this sub-coiumitteo shall be given full authority to 
administer the county scheme when sanctioned in writing by the 
Department. 

2. The sub-committee shall bo responsible for organising shows 
under Sei^tion A, and for making all arrangements in connection 
with Sections A, B, and C; but no payments under this scheme 
shall be authorised, except by the County Committee. 

3. The County Committee shall, by means of advertisements in 
the local papers and by posters, invite applications on special forms 
from persons in the county desirous of competing for the prizes 
offered under this scheme. 

4. All prizes under this scheme, whether in connection with 
Section A, B, or C, shall be paid in flax seed only, which will be 
procured by the Department and sold to the County Committee at 
cost price. 

5. Not later than the 26th September, 1904, and not less than six 
weeks bc^fore the date of the first show, the County Committee must 
submit for the approval of the Department, on the form provided 
for the purpose, a complete statement showing : — 

In regard to Section A — (1) the classes to be provided at each 
show ; (2) the quantity of flax to be exhibited by one person in each 
class, which should not be less than 24 stones ; (3) the number and 
value of the prizes to be offered ; (4) the place, suggested date, and 
hour of each show — (N.B. — Two or more alternative dates, being 
flax market days, should be suggested for each show) ; (5) the in- 
structions to exhibitors, together with such conditions of award, 
in addition to the compulsory provisions in the following clauses as 
the Committee may consider desirable. 

In regard to Section B — (1) the number of districts into which 
it is proposed to divide the county: (2) the limits of valuation in 
each class ; (3) the number and value of prizes in each class. 

In regard to Section C — particulars as to the prizes to be offered 

I 2 
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to mill-owners, scutchers, and other employees respectively. (N.B. 
— A list of the names and addressee of the competing scutch mill- 
owners, the number of scutchers and other employees engaged in 
each such mill, must bo submitted to the Department on the form 
provided for the purpose within six days after the close of the 
period for receiving entries.) 

6. All growers of flax shall be eligible to compete for prizes in 
Sections A and B, subject to the regulations of this scheme. 

7. Under Solution A no grower shall be paid more chan one prize 
during the season, and under this same section no individual can 
receive a prize both as a grower and as a mill-owner. 

8. If, in the opinion of the judge, the flax exhibited under Sec- 
tion A, the crop inspected under Section B, or the work inspected 
in scutch mills under Section C, does not show suflicient merit, the 
prizes must be withheld. 

9. If it bo discovered that any frauds deception, or dishonest 
practice has been committed, either in connection with the prepara- 
tion or ownership of the scutched flax or growing flax, or in any 
representation regarding exhibits of growing crop or scutch mills 
which may have affected, or have been intended to affect, the 
decision of the judge or judges, the offending person shall be dis- 
qualified, and shall be debarred from obtaining any future benefits 
under the Department's scheme. He shall also forfeit any claim in 
respect of prizes awarded under this scheme. The Department 
reserve to themselves the right to publish the names of such 
persons if deemed expedient. 

10. No action shall be taken by any local authority towards 
putting any portion of this scheme into operation until the sanction 
of tile Department to the Committee's proposals has been obtained 
in writing. The sc:heme, when sanctioned by the Department, must 
be considered as final for the year. 

11. The County Committee shall, subject to the approval of the 
Department, appoint a competent judge or judges under this scheme. 
The person appointed must not be a resident of the county in which 
he is to act. 

12. (1.) Not later than six days after the holding of each show 
the Secretary of the County Committee shall submit to the Depart- 
ment for approval, on the form provided for the purpose, a state- 
ment showing the name and address of each of the prize-winners 
under Section A, and the quantity of flax seed to which each winner 
is entitled. (2) Similar returns in respect of competitions in Section 
B and Section C should be furnished to the Department within one 
week after the work of judging has termina'ted. (3) The awards 
will not be final until the sanction of the Department has been 
conveyed in writing to the Secretary. 

13. The Secretary of the County Committee shall keep a separate 
account of expenditure in connection with each section of this 
scheme, and shall furnish same to the Department when required. 

14. Subject to the foregoing regulations being complied with, the 
Department will be prepared to refund County Committees 60 per 
cent, of all authorised expenditure under this scheme. 

16. The decision of the Department in all matters of dispute in 
connection with this scheme shall be final 
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04. 


SCHEME OF SUBSIDIES TO IRISH DRAUGHT, HUNTER, 
AND HALF-BRED SIRES, 1905. 

1. The Department are prepared to subsidise for any part of 
Ireland, subject to the regulations of this scheme, a number of ap- 
proved. siree of the Hunter or Irish Draught type, as well aa ponies 
suitable for the poorer districts. 

2. Tlie Department will publish a list of the approved Stallions 
accepted for the purpose of this scheme in 1905. 

Copies when issued may be had free on application. 

Owiiens of suitable Stallions, which have not previously been in- 
spected , are invited to apply to have their horses placed on this list 
subject to the provisions of this scheme. 

3. Foams of application for the purpose of this scheme may be 
had from the Department. 

One of these forms, accurately filled up in every particular, and 
signed by the owner or hivS agent, must be lodged in, or sent by 
poet ao as to reach, the offices of the Department not later than 
the 31fft October, 1904. 

4. (1.) Owners offering their stallions for service under this 
scheme must, if required, submit them to inspection and veterin- 
ary examination by the Department. Notice of the centres to 
which the horses are to be brought for insptiction will be given. 

(2.) No application for the subsidising of a stallion under this 
scheme will be considered unless tlio owner agrees to accept for 
service by that stailion at least fifty mares the> property of the 
farmers whose tenermuit valuation does not exoc'ed £30, at a fee 
not exceeding £l per service, and 2.s\ 6^/. groom’s fee. In consider- 
ation of the service of fifty such mares the Department will be pre- 
pared to grant the owner of an approved sire a premium not ex- 
ceeding £50 for the seitson. 

(3.) No application will be considered in which every particular 
required in the form of application is not supplied. 

(4.) Stallions approved under this scheme will be accepted for 
particular districts only, and shall not, without the written con- 
sent of the Deputment, bo removed to another district. If a 
stallion is removed without such consent to a district for which 
he was not accepted the owner of such stallion shall forfeit all 
claim to the benefits of this scbenno. 

(5.) All sires which have received the Department’s certificate 
under the Scheme for the Examination of Half-bred Stallions in 
1904, will be accepted without further insptxition, but an applies^ 
tion in respect of a sire whicli Inis, on inspection, been previously 
rejected as unsuitabto shall not be considered under this schem^ 

6. Stallions offered under this scheme may be inspected for their 
general merit and fitness for the purposes of the scheme. Such 
inspection shall be caiTied out by one or more Inspectors appointed 
by the Department. If the stallion has been to stud, evidence of 
his fruitfulness and, where practicable, of the character of his 
stock, must b© produced if required. Inspection for general fit- 
ness, when deemed necessary, shall, as far m possible, precede 
veterinary examination. 
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6. (1.) The Veterinary examinatioin shall be carried out by one 
or more qualified Veterinai’y Surgeons appointed by the Depart- 
ment. 

(2.) No stallion shaJl bo rejected as unsound unless suffering 
from one of the following disea^ses: — Cataract, roaring, whistling, 
ringbone, sidebone, unsound feet, spavin, c,urb. 

7. The inspection for general merit and fitness and the veterin- 
ary examination of stallions offered under this scheme may be dis- 
pensed with in cases where, evidence of suitability and soundness 
have been sufficiently established to satisfy the Department 

8. The Department cannot undertake to disclose their reasons 
for the non-acceptance of any animal, and they reserve to them- 
selves the right without assigning any reason therefor or without 
inspection or veterinary examination to decline to accept any stal- 
lion for the purposes of this scheme. No right of appeal shall lie 
in the case of any Sftallion rejected under this scheme. 

9. The owner shall advertise the sire to the satisfaction of the 
Department. 

10. (1.) Mares to be served under the provisions of tliis scheme 
must be the hona fide property of farmers or herds. 

(2.) No one fanner shall be entitled to have more than one mare 
served under this scheme. Before -service the owner of each mare, 
if a farmer, must furnish the stallion owner with a certified state- 
ment of hia valuation. 

11. The owner of a stallion accepted under this scheme shall 
not, before the stipulated number of mares have been served, re- 
serve the use of his stallion for the mares of any individual or for 
the members of any society ; but must, subject to the provisions of 
Clause 15, allow his stallion to seinre mares in the order in which 
they are presented. 

12. The service fee fixed under Clause 4 shall be paid by the 
owner of the mare to the owner of the stallion at the time of first 
service, or at such other time as may bo agreed upon between them. 

13. Not earlier than the first August, 1905, and not later than 
1st September, 1905, the owner of the stallion shall forward to 
the Depailment a form containing a return of the names, addresses, 
and original certificates of valuation of the persons whose mares 
have been served, together with the dates of such service, as well 
as a statutory declaration, signed before a magistrate other than 
the owner of the stallion, certifying that the said mares have been 
duly served, and that all the regulations of this scheme have been 
strictly complied with. As soon thereafter as the Department are 
satisfied as to the fulfilment of tlie conditions of this scheme, pay- 
ment of the premium — or part of the premium — will be made to 
him by the Department. Forms for the declarations required by 
this clause may be had cm application to the Department. 

14. In the event of the stallion being unable from any cause to 
complete the prescribed number of services, the Department re- 
serve the right to withhold the premium, or any part of it, or in 
any other way to deal specially with the case, according as the cir- 
cumstances may require. 
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15. The stallion ower has the right to refuse the service of his 
Btallion under this scheme in the following circumstances, viz. : — 

(1.) Where tlie valuation of the owner of the mare exceeds £30. 

(2.) Where the owner of the mare refuses to pay the fee at time 
of first service, 

(3.) Where the mare is believed to be suffering from a contagious 
diseaae. 

16. In all cases of dispute in matters connected with this scheme, 
the decision of the Department shall be final. 
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SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE, 1904-5. 

1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Agriculture can be obtained, to approve of the ap}X)intment of 
at leoBt one such person for each county in Ireland. In the case 
of new appointmeiits no person shall be eligible for an Instructor- 
ship in the county of which ho is a native, or in which he resides 
permanently. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, exot^pt in special 
caaew, oxc(«d £200 per annum, inclusive of maintenance and hotel 
expenses, in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include 
second or third class railway fare as df?cided by the County Com- 
mittee, car hire when necossai-y, or a bicycle allowance of 2d. per 
mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The appointment of the Instructor shall be determinable at 
any time by throe months' notice in writing on either ^ide. 

5. It will be tho duty of the Instructor to deliver courses of lec- 
tures on agricultural .subjects, such as soils, manures, seeds, pas- 
tures, crops and their cultivation, breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment o^f live stock ; to visit farms ; to conduct such (^periraeiits and 
demonstrati()ns in spring and summer as may be approved by the 
Department; to selet^t suitable land for this puiq)03e ; to supervise 
the sowing of the seeds and supply of manures and tho keeping of 
the plots free from weeds ; to weigh the produce, tabulate the figures 
and prepare a report on the results; to reply to letters from farmers 
seeking information ; to advise farmers how they may avail them- 
selves of the Department's Live Stock Schemes and of the Depart- 
ment's Seed-Testing Station ; to make known the proviv^ions of the 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act; to advise farmers how they 
can best avail themselves of all schemes which may be adopted by 
the County Committee and by the Department, and how they may 
take advantage of agricultural organisation ; to report to the De- 
partment and to the County Committee regarding tho pro-gress of 
his work, either weekly or otherwise, as may be required ; and 
generally to give his whole time to the work and do all in his 
power to further the interests of agriculture in the county. 
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The Instructor may also be required to act as judge ia coimec* 
tion with the Scheme of prizes for cottages and small farms in a 
county other than that in which he acts as Instructor. 

6. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided 
into circuits, each comprising not less than live centres. The In- 
structor, unless in exceptional cases, should work for three or four 
weeks in each circuit, and deliver one lecture per week at each 
centre during that time. The Instructor will, when invited to do 
so, visit either on the day of the lecture or on the following day, 
any of the farms in the neighbourhood, and give such information 
on practical subjects as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres and arrangement of lectures. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that 
he should be consulted. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres 
at which the lectures will be given, and to appoint a local com- 
mittee with an honorary secretly at each centre who should SK^lect 
the school or other building and arrange for the hiring, lighting, 
and warming of the room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully and 
usefully employ^. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex- 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. Lectures should be arranged to be given in school-rooms or 
other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held in 
rural centres. Towns and the larger villages should be avoided, as 
experience has shown that the greatest success attends those lec- 
tures which are given in the rural parte of a county, espe<jially when 
the lectures are delivered in a district where the greatest number 
of farmers is to be found. The local committee at each centre 
should he responsible for appointing a representative chairman for 
each lecture as well as for the distribution of the short syllabus of 
the lectures which will he prepared by the lecturer as soon as he 
is appointed. The local committee should undertake to have pos- 
ters, which will he supplied by the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee, effectively displayed throughout their district. Fach 
lecture should be followed by a discussion, during which farmers 
will ho invited to ask questions relative to their business. 

9. The lectures should commence early in autumn, and he con- 
tinued until the end of February. 

10. No action shall he taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 
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A 40 
04. 

SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
POULTRY KEEPING INDUSTRY, 1904-5. 

1. The Departmeiiii are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Poultry-Keeping can bo obtained, to approve of the appoints 
merit of at least one such person for each County in Ireland. In 
the case of new appointments no person shall be eligible for tlio 
position of Instructor in the county of which ho or she is a native 
or in which he or she permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist County Com- 
mittees in obtaining an Instructor by supplying the names of per- 
soiif? qualified for blie post. 

3. Unless in exet'ptional circumstances the remuneration of the 
Instructor shall not exceed £2 pei’ week, in addition to exjjenses of 
locomotion, which include second or third class railway fare, as de- 
cided by the County Committee, car hire when necesrsary, or a 
bicycle allowance of . per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The appointment of the Instructor shall be determinable at 
any time by fo-ur week.s’ notice in writing on e^ither side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to deliver courses of 
lecitures on poultry- kcc|>ing, including the selection of breeds, the 
hatching and rearing of chickens, the feeding and housing of 
poultry, and the marketing of the produce; to give demonstra- 
tions aiid lesisom; on crajiiming fowls and on the plucking, trussing, 
and preparation of poultry for market; to visit )>oultry runs, and 
give such practical advice as may be desired by )x>ul try -keepers, to 
inspect the egg distribution and turkey stations refen'ed to in 
Clauses 11 and 13, to report U> the Department and to the County 
CoinmitU-'e regarding the progresi^ of his or her work either weekly 
or otherwist> as may be rc^quired, and generally to give his or her 
whole time towards proinoting improveanent in poultry-keeping in 
the county. 

G. For this purpose the county should be divided into circuits, 
eiK^i comprising not loss than five centres. The Instructor, ex- 
cept in special castii;, should work for at least four weeks in £>ach 
circuit, and deliver one lecture per we<^k at each centre during that 
time. The Instructor will, when inviiwi to do so, visit cither on 
the day of the lecture or on the following day, any of the poultry 
runs in the neighbourhood, and give such information on poultry- 
keeping as the circumstiances of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
tx* litres and the arrangement of lecturt^. No work of this nature 
should be undei'taken by tire Instructor, iliougb it is desirable that 
he or she should bo consulted. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select, centres 
at which the lectures will be given and to appoint a local co®nmit- 
tee, wtith an honorary secretary, at each centre, who should select 
the school and arrange for the hiring, lighting, and warming of the 
room in which the lectures will be delivered. 
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It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the ra^ponsibiiity of aeeing that the Instructor's time is fully and 
usefully employ^. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all ex- 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statementa 
of such e<xpeiiditure aa may from time to time bo required by the 
Department. 

8. Lecture® should be arranged, wherever possible, to be given in 
achoolrooiriis or other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and 
should bo held in rural centres only. Towns and the larger villages 
should be avoided, as experienco has shown that the greatest suc- 
ceas attends those lectures which a»re given in tlie rural parts of a 
county, especially when the lectures an^t delivered in districts where 
the greate^ number of those interested in poultry-keeping is to be 
found. The local committoe at each centre should be responsible 
for appointing a repreBentative chairman for each lecture, as well 
as for the distribution of the short syllabus which will be prepared 
by the lecturer as soon as appointed. The local committee should 
undertake to have posters, which will be supplied by the Secretary 
of the County Committee, effectively displayed throughout the cir- 
cuit. Each lecture should be followed by a discusBion, during which 
farmers and others interested in poultry -keeping will be invited to 
ask questions relative to their business. 

9. The lectures should commence early in autumn and be con- 
tinued until the end of the hatching season. If employed during 
the summer months, the Instructor should, during that season, visit 
poultry runs, inspect egg distribution 'stations, and give lessons and 
demonstrations in cramming, trussing, (fee. 

10. The Instructor, after the completion of each course of lec- 
tures, or at least once during every five weeks, will be required to 
visit all the egg distribution stations in the county and submit re- 
ports to the County Committee and to the Department. 


Distribution of Settings of Eggs of Pure Breeds, 

Hens and Ducks. 

11. In counties where instruction in poultry -keeping has been 
provided, the Department are prepared to sanction a limited num- 
ber of premiums of £5 eac^h being awarded to selected applicants 
who distribute during the season at least 70 settings of eggs ; those 
who distribute less will be paid in proportion to the number dis- 
tributed. No maximum number of settings to be distributed is 
fixed, but owners of stations must continue selling eggs at the fixed 
price until May 31st. When the demand for settings is not press- 
ing, the owner may set eggs for his own use, but such settings will 
not count towards a premium. Applicants must agree to comply 
with the following conditions: — 

(1.) To keep one pure breed of hens only. In exceptioinal 
cases the Department may approve of more than one pure 
breed being kept, provided they are satisfied that the selected 
person, houses, runs, birds, &c., are suitable. 

(2.) To sell or destroy any existing fowl on the farm of 
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which the Instnictar or the Department may disapprove, and 
not to bring on tlie farm during the period for the distribu- 
tion of eggs fowl of any description without the sanction of 
the Instructor or of the Department. 

(3.) To keep no male birds on the farm other than those 
used for stcxik puiposes of the breed or breeds of fowl ap- 
proved of. 

(4.) When a premium is claimed for hens alone, to keep not 
less than thirty or more than sixty of the selected breed. If 
the premium is claimed in respect of hens and ducks, not lees 
than five ducks and twenty-five hens must bo kept, or ten 
ducks and twenty hens, but the total number of birds to be 
kept at any one station should not exceed sixty. At lea«t one 
cock or cockerel must he kept for every ten hens or pullets, 
and one drake for every five or six ducks. 

(5.) To provide proper housing where such docs not already 
exist, and in the case of two breeds being kept to provide a 
separate run for each to the satisfaction of the Instructor or 
the Department. The size of run for any flock of birds will 
require to be at least twenty square yards per bird. 

(6.) To fet^d and care for the birds in such a manner and 
in such a way as the Instructor and the Department may re- 
quire. 

(7.) To supply, during the whole of the season, settings of 
eggs from tlicse birds tc^ any person in the county at D. per 
dozen (the purchaser to bear the cost of package and carriage), 
and to noplace infertile eggs that are returned within, one 
month from the date on which they were sent out. 

In special cases the Department may s^lnction an increare 
in the price of eggs, provided the County Committee show 
sufficient reasons for so doing. 

(8.) To stamp all eggs given out with a stamp provided for 
the purpose by the County Committee. 

(9.) To keep in a special book provided by the County Com- 
mittee an accurate record of all eggn laid and distributed. 
This book must be sent to the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittee or to the Department when asked for by either of these 
bodies. The books must be returned to the Secretary of the 
County Committee at the end of the distributing season, which 
will commence on the 1st January and terminate on the Slst 
May. Clause 17.) 

(10.) To permit tlie Instructor or the Department to inspect 
the birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rule® may entail the cancel- 
lation of the premium. 

12. An additional grant of 50 per cent, of the actual cost, but 
in no case exceeding i2, may be made to the selected persons who 
provide themselves for the purpose of this scheme with portable 
wooden fowl-houses approved by the Department. This will appjy 
only to persons who are taking up the scheme in 19b4 5 for th e 
first time. No grant will be made in respect of improvemenfa? in 
an existing bouse, and if a new house is obtained it must be po rt- 
able. 
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Turkeys. 

13. Premiums of £2 each may be offered to persons who are pre> 
pared to comply with the following conditions : — 

(1.) To keep one or more pure bred American Bronze stock 
turkey cocks for the service of turkey hens, the property of 
any person^ residing in the county, at a fee of ^d. per service. 
Each cock must seive twenty hens exclusive of the owner^s. 
If a smaller number are served, the premium will be propor- 
tionately reduced. The owner may refuse to allow the bird 
to serve more than twenty hens. Turkey cocks will require to 
be at legist twelve months old, and not \esa than the following 
weights: — One-year-old birds, 22 lbs.; adult birds, 28 lbs. 
Birds older than three yeai’s are not eligible for premiums. 

(2.) To provide proper housing accommodation, and to feed 
and care for the bird or birds in such a manner as the In- 
structor or the Department* may require. 

(3.) To keep in a special book, provided by the County Com- 
mittee, an accurate record of services. This book must be 
sent to the Secretary of the County Committee or to the De- 
partment when required, and in any case must be returned to 
the Seci*etaiy of the County Committee not later than the 
7th June. 

(4.) To permit the Instructor or the Department to inspect 
the birds at any time. 

Any infringement of the above rules may entail the cancel- 
lation of the premium. 

A pre;mium may be granted to a turkey cock selected in 1904, 
provided the bird is suitable in every respect, and is Iot:ated at a 
different centre either in the same or another county. 

14. An applicant will be eligible for only one premium either 
for hens or for hens and clucks combined, but he will, in addition, 
be eligible to hold a premium for turkeys. No premium, however, 
will be given for ducks alone. 


One O'f the following breeds of hens and ducks mu»t be 
selected : — 

HENS. 

Laying Breeds. 

Minorcas. White Leghorns. Brown Leghorns. 

General Purpose Breeds 

Houdans. Plymouth Rocks. Orpingtons. Paverollei, 
White Wyandottes. 


DUCKS 

Aylesbury. Pekin. Indian Runner. 
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15. As soon as the Instructor has been appointed and the nuni' 
her of premiums proposed to be awarded has been approved of by 
the Depai-tment, the County Committee shall invite applications 
from persons in the county who already possess, or are willing to 
purchase, pens of the approved pure breeds of fo'wl or ducks, or 
to keep one or more pure- bred turkey cocks, as above, and who axe 
prepared to comply with the above conditions. When these ap- 
plications have been received the County Instructoi* in Poultry- 
Keeping will, as soon as possible, inspect and report to the County 
Committee as to the number of suitable applicante. The names of 
the selected applicants, with full particulars as to the breeds, num- 
ber of birds, and housing, should then be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Department, who may thereupon further inspect the 
selected faniirs, and submit a list of those of which they approve to 
the County Committee for their final selection. 

16. The Dcjxirtiueiut will not consider applications from a county 
in respect of premiums under this scheme later than 1st December, 
1904, 

On account of the difficulty of procuring stock birds of pure 
breeds late in tlie season, it is reeomniended that County Com- 
mittees who intend to adopt thi*s scheme should, if poss-ible, have 
aJI arrangements (jompleied prior to the 1st January, 1905. 

17. — (1.) Not later than 7tb June, the selected applicants for 
premiums must forward to the Secretary of the County Committee 
the record books referred to in Clauses 11 (9), and 13 (3), accom- 
panied by a statutory declaration certifying tliat the entries in 
these books are correct, and that all the conditions of this scheme 
have been complied with. 

(2.) As soon as the Department arc satisfied as to the fulfilment 
of the conditions of this scheme, the Secretary of the County Com- 
mittoe will be notified that payment may be made by the Commit- 
tee of the perrniums or portions thereof payable under this scheme. 

(3.) Any premium not applied for by the 7th June shall be con- 
sidered as having lapsed. 

Forms for the declaration required by this clause may be had 
on application to the? Sei-reUiry of the County Committee. 

18. No action shall bo takem by the County Committee towards 
putting this s(diom(‘, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Departrneiit has been obtained in writing. 


Speciai. Attention is directed to Clause II. 


A 41. 
047 


SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN IIORTIUULTURE, 

1904-5. 

1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Horticulture can bo obtained, to approve of the appointment of 
at least one such person for each county in Ireland. In the case of 
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new appointments no person shall be eligible for the position of 
Instructor in the county of which he is a resident, or in which he 
permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County Com- 
mittee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of persons 
qualified for tne post. In making appointments under this scheme 
preference will be given to candidates who are qualified to give 
instruction in Bee-keeping also. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not, unless in excep- 
tional circumstances, exceed £2 per week, in addition to expenses 
of locomotion, which include second or third-class railway fare, as 
decided by the County Committee, car hire when necessary, or a 
bicycle allowance of 2d. per mile in lieu thereof. 

4. The appointment of the Instructor shall be determinable at 
any time by four weeks’ notice in writing on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to give demonstrations 
and to deliver lectures on horticultural subjects such as soils, 
manures, vegetable, fruit, and flower cultivation, plant diseases, and 
insect pests; to visit gardens and orchards, and give practical 
demonstrations on spraying, planting, pruning and grafting of 
fruit trees ; to conduct such experiments and other demonstrationvs 
in the spring and summer as may be approved by the Department ; 
to select suitable land for this purpose ; to supervise the sowing of 
the seeds and application of maiiureis, and tho keeping of the plots 
free from weeds; to weigh the produce, tabulate the figures, and 
prepare a report on the results; to reply to letters from those 
seeking his advice on horticultural subects; to report to the De- 
partment and to the County Committee on the progress of his 
work either weekly or otherwise, as may be required; and gener- 
ally to give his whole time to the work and to do all in his power 
to further the interests of horticulture in the county. 

6. For the purposes of this scheme the county should be divided 
into circuits. The Instructor should work for three or four weeks 
in each circuit, and give lectures and demonstrations during that 
time. The Instructor will visit gardens or orchards in the district, 
and give such information on practical subjects as the circumstances 
of the case may suggest. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selection of 
centres for lectures and demonstrations. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that 
he should be consulted. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres 
at which the lectures and demonstrations will be given, and to 
appoint at each centre a local committee, with an honorary secretary, 
who should select the school and arrange for the hiring, lighting, 
and warming of the room in which the lectures will be delivered. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor's time is fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep a separate account of all expen- 
diture under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements of 
such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 
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8. Lectures should be arranged to be given in school-rooms or 
other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held in 
rural centres. Towns and the larger villages should be ayoided, as 
experience has shown that the greatest success attends those lectures 
which are given in the rural parts of a county. The local committee 
at each centre should be responsible for appointing a representative 
chairman for each lecture as well as for the distribution of the 
short syllabus of the lectures which will be prepared by the lecturer 
as soon as he is appointed. The local committee should undertake 
to have posters, which will be supplied by the Secretary of the 
County Committee, effectively displayed throughout their district. 
Each lecture should be followed by a discussion, during which 
persons interested in horticulture will be invited to ask questions. 

9. Demonstrations should commence early in autumn and be 
continuod throughout the whole year. 

10. In each circuit one demonstration plot may be selected for the 
purpose of growing vegetables, flowers, and fruit, and showing 
improved methods of cultivation. The seeds, manures, and fruit 
trees, and, if neceasary, fencing will be, subject to approval of 
Department, paid for out of the sum set aside for demonstration 
plots ; the labour to be given gratuitously by the person or persons 
providing the plots, and the produce to be the property of the 
same persons. 

11. The County Committee may purcha^je fruit trees, shrubs, or 
plants, in bulk, and resell them at cost price, including carriage, to 
farmers and cottagers in the county. As, however, it has come 
to the knowledge of the DepartnKuit that trees and plants infested 
with disease have been imported into Ireland, it will be necessary 
for County Committees wlio intend to put this clause into operation 
to invite tenders from nurserymen and before acceptance to submit 
them to the Department for examination. The Department may, 
if they think it ne<^essary, inspect the trees, <fec., that are offered for 
sale, and satisfy themselves that they are suitable and free from 
disease. 

12. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any jiart thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 


A 42 
04. 

SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION IN BEE-KEEPING, 

1904 - 5 . 

1. The Department are prepared, provided a suitable Instructor 
in Bee-Keepiner can be obtained, to approve of the appointment of 
at least one such person for each county in Ireland. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not exceed 105. per 
day when employed by the day, or £2 per week when employed by 
the week, in' addition to third-class expenses of locomotion. 
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4. The appointment of the Instructor shall be determinable at 
any time by a week’s notice in writing on either side. 

5. It will be the duty of the Instructor to give instruction in the 
principles and practice of modern bee keeping, mainly by means of 
demonstrations at centres from which application is made through 
the Secretary of the County Committee for his services, to deal with 
diseases of bees, to reply to letters from those seeking his advice, to 
report to the Department and to the County Committee on the 
progress of his work, either weekly or otherwise, as may be required, 
and generally to assist in the promotion of boe-koeping in such a 
mainier as the County Committee, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment, may direct. The Instructor will, when invited to do so, visit, 
either on the day of the demonstration, or on the following day, 
any apiaries in the neighbourhood, and give such practical informa 
tion as the circumstances of the case may suggest. 

6. The Instructor shall report to the County Committee on all 
cases of foul brood which may come under his notice. He may, 
.subject to the consent of the owner of the bees being previously 
obtained by him, destroy infected stocks by burning them, and shall 
take all due precautions against the spread of the disease. He 
must advise in writing the County Committee of each case in which 
stocks are so destroyed, and the County Committee may, if they 
think fit, pay to the owners of such stocks a sum not exceeding 5.v. 
for each stock destroyed, provided that the amount set aside in the 
county scheme for compensation under this clause shall not be 
exceeded. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select centres 
at which the lectures and demomstrations will be given, and to 
appoint at each centre a local committee, with an honorary secretary, 
who should select the school or other building and arrange for the 
hiring, lighting, and warming of the room in which the lectures will 
be delivered. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructor’s time is fully and 
usefully employed. 

The County Committee shall keep separate accounts of all expen- 
diture under tliis scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements of 
such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. Lectures should be arranged to be given in schoolrooms or 
other suitable public rooms in the evenings, and should be held 'n 
rural centres. Towns and the larger villages should be avoided, 
as experience has shown that the greatest success attends those 
lectures which are given in the rural parts of a county. The local 
committee at each centre should be responsible for appointing a 
representative chairman for each lecture. The local committee 
should undertake to have posters, which will be supplied by the 
Secretary of the County Committee, effectively displayed throughout 
their district. Each lecture should be followed by a discussion, 
duBing which peraons interested in bee-keeping will be invited to 
ask questions relative to their business. The County Committee are 
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alone responsible for the selection of centres and arrangement of 
lectures. No work of this nature should be undertaken by the 
Instructor, though it is desirable that he should be consulted. 

9. No action shall be taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme, or any part thereof, into operation until the 
sanction of the Department has been obtained in writing. 


A 43 

047 

INSTRUCTION IN BUTTER-MAKING. 

1904-5. 

1. The Departinont are prepared, provided qualihod Instructors 
can be obtained, to approve of the appoiiiLinent of an Instructor in 
butter-making in each county. In the case of new appointments no 
person shall be eligible for the position of Instructor in the county 
of which she is a native or in which she permanently resides. 

2. The Department will, as far as possible, assist the County 
Committee in obtaining an Instructor, by supplying the names of 
persons qualified for the post. 

3. The remuneration of the Instructor shall not exceed £2 per 
week, in addition to expenses of locomotion, which include second 
or third class railway fare as decided by the County Committee, 
car-hire when necessary, or a bicycle allowance of 2d. per mile in 
lieu thereof. 

4. The appointment of the Instructor shall be determinable at 
any time by four weeks’ notice in win ting on either side. 

5. The instruction will take the form of daily lessons on dairying, 
accompanied by practical instruction in butter-making. Each 
course should extend for a period of not less than two, and not 
more than four weeks. Not more than tw’elve pupils should be 
admitted to eacli class. Pupils must undertake to attend regularly. 

6. On the first day of visiting eacli centre the Instructor should 
give a public lecture and demonstration, and during the remainder 
of the course at that centre should conduct a class daily in which 
pupils only will take part, but which shall be open to the public. 

It will also be tlie duty of the Instructor to visit home dairies in 
the county and to give advice as required ; to reply to letters from 
persons seeking advice on butter-making ; to report to the Depart- 
ment and to the County Committee on the progress of her work 
either weekly or otherwise as may be required; and generally to 
give her whole time to the work of the Committee. 

7. It will be the duty of the County Committee to select suitable 
centres at which classes will be held, and to appoint at each centre 
a local committee, with an honorary secretary, who will be respon- 
sible for the local arrangements necessary for the proper carrying 
out of the work, and who will be required to comply with the 
annexed conditions. 

It will also be the duty of the County Committee to undertake 
the responsibility of seeing that the Instructors time is fully and 
tulefully employed. 
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The County Committee shall keep ai sepairate account of all ex- 
penditure under this scheme, and shall furnish detailed statements 
of such expenditure as may from time to time be required by the 
Department. 

8. To avoid expense and to ensure success these classes should be 
held, as far a® possible, in schoolrooms or other suitable buildings 
in rural centres. Unlese in exceptional circumstances no class 
should bo held in a. large village or town, or near a creamery. 

The County Committee are alone responsible for the selet^ion of 
centres and arrangement of lectures. No work of this nature 
should be undertaken by the Instructor, though it is desirable that 
she should be consulted. 

9. No action shall he taken by the County Committee towards 
putting this scheme into operation until the sanction of the De- 
partment has been obtained in writing. 


Conditions Required op Local Committees. 

I. To secure premises suitable for a working dairy, if possible 
not less than 25 feet by 18 feet, or other dimensions affording 
similar floor space. Either a public room, schoolroom, or bam with 
good floor, would be suitable for the purpose. 

II. To secure a sufficient supply of water. 

III. To provide on the premises means of heating at least fifteen 
gallonjs of water at one time, for use in cleaning utensils, Ac. 

IV. To provide sufficient milk or cream for use in the school, 
the Committee taking responsibility of sale of butter. 

After the opening day at each centre about three gallons of 
milk and six gallons of cream will be required for each day's 
work. Arrangements should be made to have the milk and 
the cream, delivered in the morning. 


V. To guarantee not less than six and not more than twelve 
pupils to attend on each of the days over which the course of in- 
struction extends. 

VI. To arrange for the carriage of utensils from one centre to 
another. The weight of the utensils is usually from 25 to 30 cwts., 
and they are somewhat bulky. 

The Department recommend the following list of utensils for a 
travelling dairy school attended by twelve pupils: — 


Approximate 

Cost. 


6 End-over-End Churns, at X3, . 

jg 

. 18 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

6 Butter Workers, at 37*-. 6c^., . 

. 11 

5 

0 

6 Butter Boards, at 2^., 

0 

12 

0 

4 Large Butter Boards, at 3«. 

0 

14 

0 

6 Scoops, at Is,, 

0 

6 

0 

6 Sieves, at 28. 6<f., .... 

0 

16 

0 

6 'Pairs Scotch Hands, at 2s. 6d., 

0 

16 

0 

6 Squeegees, at Is., . 

0 

6 

0 

6 Scrubbing Brushes, at Is., 

0 

6 

0 

6 Thermometers, at Is. 6d., 

, , • 0 

9 

0 
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ApprozimAte 

Ooit. 

£ «. d. 


6 White Enamelled Buckets, at 5s. 6J., . . * . 1 13 0 

6 Iron Buckets, at 4s. 6^/., 17 0 

4 Shallow Tins (Cream), at 4s., 0 16 0 

1 Pair Scales, 0 19 0 

1 Set Iron Weights (7, 4, 2, 1, ^ J lb.), . . 0 4 6 

1 Set Braae Weights (2, 1, J J oz.), . . . 0 5 6 

1 Set Creamometei^, . . . . . . . 0 6 6 

1 Lactometer, ........ 0 1 6 

1 Gerber Butter-fat Tester (2 Bottles), about . 2 10 0 

1 2-Quart Measure, . . . . 0 2 6 

4 Quart Measures, at Is. 9(i., 0 7 0 

4 Pint Measures, at Is. 3^/., . . . . 0 5 0 

2 Skimmers, at 8d., 0 14 

1 Hand Sepfirator (17 gallons per hour), . . . 7 10 0 

1 Portable Boilen (15 gallons), . . . . . 2 14 0 


£52 10 10 

The above equipment allows one chum and butter worker, and 
one set of the sm^ler utensils for two students. 


AVONDALE FORESTRY STATION. 

The Department, having purchased the Avondale Estate for the 
purpose of establishing there a forestry station, are now prepared 
to employ a limited number of apprentices desirous of acquiring 
a training in practical forestiy, with a view to undertaking the 
planting and management of woods for owners of plantations, local 
authorities, or others. 

Avondale is situated about one mile south of Rathdrum station 
in County Wicklow, in the centre of a well-wooded district. The 
land attached to the centre will afford ample facilities for practical 
work in every branch of wood management. 

Apprenticeship may extend over one, two, or three years, in ac- 
cordance with the industry and efficiency displayed by the indi- 
vidual. All the apprentices will be required to work daily in the 
woods from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and from daylight to dark 
in winter, with one hour for dinner. An experienced Superinten- 
dent will direct the work and give iinstruction in the proper 
methods of forestry. A certain amount of theoretical instruction 
will be provided in the evening. Apprentices will be paid at the 
rate of 16s. per week, which may be increased to 18s. and 20s. for 
the second and third years respectively, provided the Department 
are satisfied with the progress made. 

The engagement between the Department and apprentice® may 
be determined at any time by one week's notice. Applicants should 
be strong, healthy, and at least twenty years of age, and should 
have a fair general education. Preference will be given to those 
who have already had some experience in working in woods. They 

K 2 
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mmt be prepared to undergo an examination in English and Arith- 
metic, which will be held in Dublin on the 15th September, 1904. 
Selected applicants must enter the Department’s employment on 
the 3rd October, 1904. 

Apprentices will be required to find their own board and lodg- 
ing, but the Superintendent will aeadst them by supplying the 
names of persons in the neighbourhood who have suitable accom- 
modation. 

Application musti be made on a form, to be obtained from the 
Department, and must reach the Offices of the Department not 
later than tho! olst August, 1904. 


Form S. 190. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Department propose to establish for ih» year, 1904-5, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Scholarships, in accordance with the follow- 
ing general conditions ; — 

(a) Commercial Scholarships. 

A limited number of Commercial Scholarships will be granted for 
the Session 1904-5, tenable for one year only. They will be of the 
value of £100 each, and will be tenable at such Schools as the De- 
partment may approve. The object of these Scholarsbipe is to 
offer to young men having a sound general education (and aa far as 
possible commercial experience), facilities for one year s training in 
some higher Institution providing approved courses of instruction, 
with a view to their employment as teachers of Commercial Sub- 
jects in Ireland. The holders will be selected by the Department 
after consideration of their experience and attainments. 

Candidates must be at leapt twenty-one years of age. 

Successful candidates will be required to enter into an undcr- 
taking that they will engage in the teaching of Commercial sub- 
jects after the termiuatioTi of their Scholarshijis. 

Candidates must fill in and return addressed to the Secretary of 
i>he Department, not later than the 5th October, 1904, Form S. 
191, which may be had on application. 

( b ) Industrial Scholarships. 

The Department propoee to establish for the Session 1904-6 one 
Scholarship for those engaged in the Woollen Industry, and one 
for persons engaged in the Leather and Tanning Industries. 

The object o-f these Scholarships is to enable selected persons (who 
must already have been engaged in one of the higher branohe® of 
the Induptiy) to take a full course of instruction in an institution 
providing special courses of an approved character, with a view to 
training them for the management of such Industry. Candidate# 
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will be required tx> show that there is a reasonable ©xpectatian of 
their being able to find suitable employment in the Industry in 
Ireland at the close of their instruction. 

The Scholarships will be tenable at some higher Institution, to 
be approved by the Department, in which these industries are 
taught. They will be of the value of i!80 each, and may be renew- 
able for second and third years at the discretion of the Department. 

Selection will bo made by the Department on consideration of 
the qualifications and experience of the applicants. 

Candidates must apply for Form S. 192, which should be re- 
turned to the Department duly filled in not later tlian the 5th 
October, 1904. 

Certificates of good character will be required from all applicants, 
and selected candidates vrill be required to produce medical ceiii- 
ficates of sound health. 

The decision of the Department in regard to the selection of 
Candidates or to any other question arising out of these Scholar- 
ships will be final. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


There was a meeting of the Board of Agriculture on Prid^, 26th 
of August, and a meeting of the Technic^ Instruction Board on 
Thursday, 8th of September. 


A Fruit Show, under the auspices of the Department, was held 
at Ballsbridge on 19th and 20th of October. 
Fruit Show in The entries were very numerous, and 
Dublin. exhibits were shown from all parts of 

Ireland. 

At a Conference held on the second (lay of the Show an address 
was delivered by the Vice-President of the Department, and an 
interesting discussion followed. 


The Department have purchased the Avondale Estate and estab- 
lished a forestry station there.* Avondale 
The Establishment is situated about one mile south of llath- 
of a Forestry Station, drum Railway Station, in County Wicklow, 
in the centre of a well-wooded district. It 
is thus well suited for a forestry station, and the adjoining lands 
will afford ample facilities for practical work in every branch of 
wood management. 


At the World’s Pair, held at St. Louis to commemorate the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1 803, an Irish Section 
Ireland at the was established. The exhibit was organised 

World’s Fair. so as to include the following sections: — 

(1) General industries; (2) home, cottage, 
and art industries; (3) technical education; (4) minerals and raw 
materials; (6) agriculture; (6) fisheries; (7) statistics and intelli- 
gence; (8) historic art*, industriee and relict; (9) historic engrav- 
ings, portraits, kc. 


See p, 147. 
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The idea of the exhibit generally wa§ carried out by inducing 
many of the leading manufacturers to put their goods together in 
the form of combined exhibits. Thus, the Linen Manufacturers’ 
Association of Belfast, representing the largest factories of the 
North, organised a joint exhibit illustrating the flax and linen 
industries of Ulster. Close to this exhibit the great rope-making 
industry of the North was effectively represented. 

In a similar manner the distillers of Ireland combined to show 
the processes of manufacturing the pot-still 
Plan of the Irish whiskey, for which Ireland is famous, from 
Section : combined the barley grown by the tillage farmers 
Exhibits. of the south and East. There is likewise 


a combined exhibit for the woollen industry, 
which, besides showing the finished product in the shape of cloths, 
tweeds, homespuns, rugs, blankets, &c., indicated the varieties of 
Irish wool and the goods which it is especially suited to produce. 
The hosiery industry of Ireland, which has in recent years made 
great strides, is represented in all its forms, whether in linen, 
wool, silk, or cotton. The historic Irish poplin industry is repre- 
sented by two leading houses. 

Amongst the industries represented are the bacon industry, 
carpets and rugs, cabinetmaking, soap and 
candles, starch, chemicals, paper, book- 
binding, publishing, &c. The home, cottage 
and art indiistries sectifui is in many respects 


Some of the Industries 
represented. 


the most interesting of the exhibit. It 
includes lace, crochet, embroider};, homespuns, carpets, curtains, 
ecclesiastical metal work, mosaic, inlaying, stain c d -glass, pottery, 
basket-making, toy-making, and many other industries. The hand- 
made carpets of Donegal are illustrated by the Congested Districts 
Board, who also furnish two carpet-weavers and a loom. A home- 
spun weaver, a spinner and a handkerchief embroiderer are among 
the workers sent to St. Louis by the Board, while with these 
workers are associated a damask hand-loom weaver and lace 
workers arranged for by the Department. 

The revival of Irish musical-instrument making is illustrated 
by some of the harps and bagpipes now made in Belfast, and some 
beautiful specimens of bookbinding and furniture treated in a 
Celtic spirit came from the same quarter. An interesting exhibit 
in this section is a display of Belleek potteiy, manufactured for 
this occasion largely from special designs. 
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ihe educational section includes a collection of samples of tbe 
work now being done by pupils in the 
Other Exhibits. technical and art schools in Ireland, in 
whicli the foundations have been laid for 
the training of an industrial population, and out of which have 
already come influences which have produced some results like 
those indicated above. Amongst the exhibits are specimens of 
enamelling, mosaic, ta-pestry, embroidery, stained«glass designs, 
and ispeciinens of lace and crochet and otlier of the art crafts as 
they are at present taught in Irish art schools. 

The display of Irish minerals, building stones, and decorative 
marbles, which formed so remarkable a feature at the Cork 
Exhibition of 1902, and afterwards at the Imperial Institute, is 
shown here, and is duplicated in the British section. 

The Historic Loan Collection comprises illustrations of Irish 
metal-work from the axes and swords of the bronze age, about 
2000 B.C., down to the choice silversmiths' work of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. A large collection of reproductions from 
the most valuable and beautiful of the specimens of Celtic orna- 
ment in the National Museum, was lent by Messrs Edmond Jobn- 
son. A feature of historic and artistic interest in this section is 
the collection of some 300 Irish engraved portraits and landscapes, 
including several examples of great rarity, which were collected, 
and furnished with a valuable catalogue, by Mr. W. G. Strickland, 
assistant curator of the National Gallery, Dublin. 


As a result of the recent annual examination for Scholarships in 
Agriculture, tenable at the Iloyal College of 
Agricultural Science, Dublin, the following candidates 
Scholarships, 1904 . have been awarded Scholarships: — Edward 
S. Daly, Albert Agricultural College, Glas- 
nevin, Dublin ; Laing .T. Fairbairii, Banteer, Co. Cork; John Lucey, 
Killinardrish, Co, Cork; Patrick M'Ginnis, Carrickhue, Co. Lon- 
donderry; John Scully, Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
Dublin ; William A. Talbot, Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, - 
Dublin; Thomas Ward, Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 

Each Scholarship entitles the holder to free admission to the first 
year's course of instruction at the College, a maintenance allowance 
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of one guinea per week while in attendance at the College, and 
third-class railway fare for one journey to and from the College in 
each session. 

A Scholarship is tenable for one year, but if satisfactory progress 
is made by the holder it will be renewed for a second, and even for 
a third year, to enable the student to complete the agricultural 
course at the College. 


The Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries to investigate experi- 
The Dipping and mentally and to inquire into certain ques- 

Treatment of Sheep, tions connected with the dipping and 
treatment of sheep has issued its report.* 
Tlie object of the enquiry was to ascertain and report upon: — 

(1.) The composition and essential constituents of efficient 
dips and other preparations for the treatment and dressing of 
sheep, and their effect upon the animal treated or dressed, and 
upon the parasites and other organisms for the destruction of 
which they are used ; 

(2.) The methods in which such dips and other preparations 
should be employed, and the appliances and facilities requisite 
for the purpose ; 

(3.) The times and intervals at which sheep should be treated 
or dressed, regard being had (a) to the life history and charac- 
teristics of the sheep-scab acarus and of the other parasites and 
organisms of sheep which require external treatment, and 
(6) to the practical conditions under which sheep farming is 
carried on in various parts of the United Kingdom. 

With regal’d 1 > the dipping of sheep, the Committee declare that 
as its advisability is generally recognised, they do not think it 
necessary to labour this material point in detail ; it is sufficient 
to state that sheep dipping is now thoroughly recognised as a 
necessity, and that all the most experienced sh^ep breeders are 
strongly of opinion that dipping, not only on one but often on two 
or three occasions during the year, is most beneficial, for the pre- 
vention of Sheep-scab, the destruction of parasites, and for the 
general health of sheep.” The Committee also emphatically ap- 
prove of the principles of the Act of Parliament, passed last year, 
enabling the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in G-reat Britain 


* Cd. 2268.— 1904. Price 3d, 
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and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland to maJke orders for the compulsory dipping of sheep. 
During the inquiry thirty-one witnesses were examined, the greater 
number representing those interested in sheep fanning in the 
United Kingdom and other countries. Two of the witnesses, 
experts in Economic Zoology, were examined at some length on 
the life-histories of the various parasites which attack sheep. 

By permission of the Agricultural Department of the University 
College of North Wales, three sets of experiments were conducted 
at Bangor with a large number of sheep-dips of representative 
typos, and by the courtesy of the officials of the Bradford Con- 
ditioning House the effect of these dips upon the condition, colour, 
and fibre of the wool was tested. 

The majority of the Committee was in favour of the dipping of 
sheep being made compulsory, and the Report recommends that 
local authorities should provide portable dipping appliances and, 
where desired, fixed public dipping tanks. Two members of the 
Committee — Mr. M. Hedley (Chief Veterinary Inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland) 
and Sir Henry Hull Scott, were unable to agree with all the recom- 
mendations of their colleagues, and make independent recommenda- 
tions, which are printed with the Report. 


The complete agricultural returns for both Great Britain* and 
Irelandf for the year 1903 have been re- 
The Crops and Herds cently publisBed, and they present several 
of the interesting points of comparison. The total 

United Kingdom. number of acres under crops and grass in 
Great Britain is in round numbers 
32,000,000, whilst the acreage in Ireland similarly utilised is rather 
loss than half this, viz., 15,000,000 acres. Over twenty-two per cent, 
of the cultivated land in Great Britain is under com crops, whilst 
the corresponding percentage in Ireland is less than nine. Nearly 77 
per cent, of the total area under corn crops in Ireland is devoted to 
oats, whilst less than 45 per cent, of the corn land of Great Britain 
is devoted to that crop. In Ireland just over 1,000,000 acres are 
under green crops, of which nearly two-thirds are given up to 
potatoes, but in Great Britain, though the area under potatoes is 


Cd. 218L--1904. 
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about 60,000 acres less, the total acreage under green crops is nearly 
three times as great as in Ireland. Almost 22,000,000 acres, or 
two-thirds of the agricultural land, are under grass in Great 
Britain, whilst of the corresponding total area in this country about 
six-sevenths, or nearly 13,000,000 acres, are under grass. The 
comparatively much greater prevalence of grazing in Ireland is 
shown by the fact whilst about 46 per cent, of Che total agricultural 
area in Great Britain is given up to grass not grown for hay, over 
70 per cent, of the corresponding area in Ireland is similarly used. 


The following 

table shows the number of live stock : — 

Great Britain, Ireland. 

Horses, 

. 1,537,154 

523,822 

Cattle, 

. 6,704,618 

4,664,112 

Sheep, 

. 25,639,797 

3,944,604 

Pigs, 

. 2,686,561 

1,383,616 


As regards the rate of produce, the yield of corn crops per acre 
is considerably heavier in Ireland than in England. Thus, whilst 
wheat gave 30 bushels to the acre in Groat Britain the same crop 
produced 31 bushels in Ireland. In Great Britain barley averaged 
32 bushels, in Ireland 36| l^ushels. Again, whilst oats only pro- 
duced 39 j bushels in Great Britain, they yielded almost 44 bushels 
in Ireland. Aa regards green crops, however, Great Britain was 
the more successful. The average yield per acre in Great Britain 
was — for potatoes, about 5 tons, in Ireland rather more than 3| 
tons ; for turnips and swedes the average was about the same in 
both countries; for mangolds Great Britain produced nearly 18 
tons, as conlrasted with Ireland’.s 13 J tons. As regards hay of ail 
kinds, however, Ireland produced 47 cwts. per acre, against Great 
Britain’s 27 cwts. per acre. No doubt the figures relating to the 
yield of one or two of the corn crops are unduly flattering to the 
i*ichness of Irish land since the area under cultivation is too- small 
to furnish any indication of the general fertility of the soil, aspeci- 
ally as these crops are grown for the most part in certain particu- 
larly favourable districts, but still there seems little room for doubt 
as to the great fertility of considerable areas of Irish land. 


In the report on the Agricultural Statistics of Great Britain, • 
for the year 1903, there is an interesting note 
importation of agricultural produce 
Kingdom. United Kingdom, 

♦Cd. 2131—1904 
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Some idea of the enormous quantity of meat imported, and of 
the changes in the sources of supplies, may 
Meat. be obtained from the following table, which 

shows the amount of beef received (alive or 
dead) from the chief exporting countries during the five years 
1899-1903: — 


Year. 

From Argentina, 

From Canada. 

From tljo United States. 

As Live 
Cattle. 

As Dead 
Meat. 

As Live 
Oaille. 

As Deatl 
Meat. 

As Live 
Cattle. 

As Bead 
Meat. 


Tons. 

Tom. 

Tana. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

1899 

26,000 

8,000 

29,000 

6,000 

109,000 

156, AOO 

1900 

12.000 

22,000 

32,000 

3,000 

118,000 

167,000 

1901 

- 

40,000 

27,000 

2,000 

135,000 

185,000 

1902 


49,000 

29,000 

2,000 

106,000 

141,000 

1903 

9,000 

! 61,000 

59,000 

2,000 

100,000 

167.000 


Of the various kinds of dead meat, the amount of beef imported 
in 1903 was greater than in the previous year. Imports of fresh 
mutton were heavier by 18,000 tons than in the previous year — 
hitherto the highest recorded — and it may be pointed out tliat tho 
total amount now for the first time exceeds 200,000 tons. Tho 
quantity of pig-meat received ha© declined for some years past, and 
this appears to be attributable in the main to the reduced impoi't 
of hams, of which we received in 1903 but little more than half tho 
amount of five years ago. 

Of provisions, there were imported over 200,000 tons of butter 
in 1903, the highest aggregate receipts on 
Dairy Produce. record. It may be noted that as much as 
55 tons are this year credited to Iceland or 
Greenland, while Uruguay appears in the list of butter-exporting 
countries with over 28 tons. The imports of margarine, which after 
a notable decline had shown some recrudescence in the past few 
years, fell off very markedly, and our total receipts (44,000 tons) 
were the smallest entered since this commodity was separately dis^ 
tinguished in the Trade Returns. Cheese imports slightly in- 
creased ; but the quantity of milk, whether fresh or condensed, was 
practically identical with that recorded in the previous year. The 
supplies of eggs were again larger, Russia 
Eggs. still further increasing her pre-eminence as 

an exporter, and contributing more than a 
third of the total importation into this country. 
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The chief item calling for notice in the importation of cereals is 
the remarkable increase in the imports of 
Wheat and Flour. wheat, which distinguished the calendar year 
1903. The total received in the form of 
grain alone amounted to as much as 4,407,000 tons. This is 
356,000 tons more than in 1902, and nearly one-third greater than 
the average supply of wheat in grain for the previous decade. The 
amount of wheat flour, although rather above the figures of 1902, 
was slightly less than in some of the immediately preceding years. 
The aggregate of wheat and flour, (the latter being estimated at its 
equivalent weight in grain) amounted, nevertheless, to 5,837,000 
tons in the past calendar year — a figure which is 441,000 tons more 
than has been received on the shores of the United Kingdom on 
any previous occasion. 

The relative proportions of the supplies of breadstuffs received 
from British Possessions, as well as their striking fluctuations in 
recent years, may be again conveniently shown as follows : — 


YBAR . 

India. 

Canada. 

Anstxalla. 

New Zealand. 

All British 
PoSSOSfiiODS. 


Tons. 

I'OTIS . 

To /is. 

Tuui. 

Tons. 

1890 

110.000 

136,000 

151,000 

35,000 

1,032,000 

1900 

- 

100,000 

146,000 

57,000 

606,000 

1901 

167,000 1 

1 

129,000 

1 

310,000 i 

60,000 

975,000 

1902 

142,000 

1 611,000 

211,000 

8,000 

1,272,000 

1903 

853,000 

723,000 

1 i 

1 

1,578,000 

I 


The still larger totals of the sea-borne supplies of wheat and 
flour, which have been derived from Foreign Countries, are similarly 
analysed as regards their varying origin in the same years in the 
following summary : — 


Ysarb. 

United 

States. 

Argentina. 

Russia. 

AuHtria- 

Hungary. 

Other 

Foreign 

Oountrius. 

Total 

Foreign. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tom. 

1899 

3,011.000 

676,000 

126,000 

72,000 

108,000 

3,893,000 

1000 

2,871.000 

938,000 

■ 

j 225,000 

81,000 

212,000 

1,327,000 

1901 

8.313,000 

415.000 1 

1 129,000 

66,000 

136,000 

i.oraooo 

1902 

3,918,000 

227,000 

! 331,000 

18,000 

270,000 1 

1,124,000 

1003 1 

1 

2337,000 

712,000 

1 861,000 

67.000 

280,000 

I,25a000 
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These figures enforce the lesson of the extent to which the varisr 
bility of harvest conditions must change 
sources of our wheat 
supply, and the difference in this respect is 
even more notable than usual, comparing 1903 with 1902. The 
United States, which sent upwards of 3,200,000 tons of wheat (in 
grain or flour) in 1902, furnished us with only 2,336,000 tons last 
year; while the Australian contribution dropped from 211,000 tons 
to the practically negligible amount of 3 tons. On the other hand, 
Argentina furnished 712,000 tons to this country, as compared with 
only 227,000 tons in 1902 ; and our Indian possessions nearly 
doubled their exports to us. The 863,000 tons received from this 
quarter, indeed, far exceeded the large totals imported nearly 
twenty years ago, when Indian wheat supplies were being anxiously 
watched by our producers for their effect on the prices here. The 
Canadian quota was also again increased, although not in the same 
ratio as in 1902. It may be of interest to show here the propor- 
tional variations in the origin of our supplies of wheat and flour 
(expressed as grain), the amount from the principal countries being 
given as a percentage of the total imports. 


Country . 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Argentina, ... 

11-7 

19*0 

8*2 

4-2 

12*2 

Bonmania, 

00 

0-8 

0*6 

2’2 

27 

Buusia, 

25 

4-6 

2-5 

61 

14*8 

United States, Atlantic, 

641 

473 

671 

481 

34*9 

„ „ Pacific, 

71 

100 

91 

121 

6*1 

Other Foreign Oouiltries, ... 

3'6 

61 

33 

37 

3*3 

Total Foreign Oonntries, ... 

790 

877 

807 

76*4 

73*0 

Australia, 

31 

3-0 

61 

3^ 1 

00 

Canada, 

8-9 

81 

8*6 

11*3 1 

12*4 

British East Indies, 

8’3 


33 

8-2 

146 

Other British PoBsessions, ... 

07 

1‘2 

1*4 

0*2 

0*0 

Total British Possessions, ... 

210 

12*3 

19*3 

23*6 

27*0 

Total , 

1000 

100*0 


■1 
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Under the other groups of cereal imports it may be noted that 
in 190^ there was a further slight increase 
Barley, on the relatively large total of barley im- 

ported in 1902. Only a small proportion of 
this cereal (26,000 tons) was drawn from British Possessions, and it 
may be noticed that of this amount as much as seven-tenths came 
from Cyprus. The changes in the imports of maize, if examined 
^in detail, are perhaps even more striking 
Maize. than those of wheat. Owing to the extreme 

shortness of the crop of 1901 in the United 
States, the imports from that country in 1902 amounted to less than 

100.000 tons. In 1903 a recovery to 934,000 tons is recorded, but 
even this amount was only half the quantity from the same source 
in 1899 and 1900. Canada sent 169,000 tons as compared with 

6.000 tons in the previous year: the Roumanian supply dropped 
from 930,000 tons to 212,000 tons, and the Russian from 330,000 
tons to 178,000 tons. On the other hand the relatively heavy 
Argentine shipments of 1902 were still further augmented last year, 
with the result that the contribution from that country in 1903, 
viz., 936,000 tons, just exceeded that from the United States, so 
that Argentina ranked for the first time as the chief source of our 
supply of maize. With all these changes of origin, however, the 
total amount of maize received was but little more than 10 per cent, 
above the figures for 1902, 

The imports of fruit in 1903 were very heavy, as a result, doubt- 
less, of the great shortness of the home crop. 

Fruit. Owing to the change in registration of the 

arrivals, under which the entries of raw 
fruit have been recorded in cwts. instead of bushels since 1899, it 
is not possible to compare with more than the three preceding years ; 
but it may be noted that the imports of apples (4,570,000 cwts.) 
were over 60 per cent, heavier than in the preceding year, and 
probably represent the largest quantity ever received. Large 
quantities of potatoes and onions are also to bo remarked as appear- 
ing in this section of the appended tables among the vegetable 
imports of the year. 
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A return showing the values of agricultural products exported 
during the years 1890, 1896, 1900, 1903, 
Values of Agricultural from Great Britain and Continental Coun- 
Ezports from Great tries baa recently been published by the 

Britain and Board of Trade. The most noteworthy 

Continental Countries, hguree are those showing the values per head 
of the population of the chief exports (a) 
meat and live stock, (6) dairy produce, and (c) eggs from Denmark, 
during 1903, which were, respectively, 46«. Id., 67«. 3d., and 12«. 2d. 
The next highest figure corresponding to any of these three classes 
of commodities was 2«. 2d., the value per head of the population of 
the meat and live stock exported from AustriarHungary. 

The most significant changes in the values of the exports will be 
seen from the following table : — 


Increasbd Exports. 


Country. 

Produce. 

Value in Pounds 
(000 omitted). 

Total 
Increaie 
in Pounds 

Increase 
per head 
oi Popular 
tiOD. 


1890. 

1903. 

(000 

omitted). 

France 

Potatoes 

363 

869 

506 

«. d. 

0 3 

Germany 

do., 

218 

761 

538 

0 2 

Do 

Grain (wheat, barley, 

74 


2,972 

0 11) 

Austria-Hungary , 

oats, and rye. 

Eggs 

1,348 

4,464 

aiio 

1 3 

Italy, 

Dairy Produce, 

676 

1,659 

988 

0 65 

Russia, 

Do 

371 

3,396 

3,024 

0 6 

Do. 

Eggs, 

1,236 

6,383 

' 4,147 

0 64 

Denmark, ... 

Meat and Live Stock, 

3,317 

6,783 

2.466 

16 6 

Do, 

Dairy Produce, 

4,314 

8,440 

4.136 

27 8 

Do., 

Eggs 

876 

1,524 

1,149 

8 9 


Decrbasbd Exports. 


OOUNTHV. 

Produce. 

Value in Pounds 
(000 omitted). 

1890. I 1903. 

Total 
Decrease 
in Pounds 
(000 

omitted). 

Deci'easo 
per head 
c» Popular 
tion. 






BPWi 

France, 

Eggs 

im 

616 


0 35 

Germany 

Meat and Live Stock, 

1,971 

1,006 


0 H 















The Thirteenth Annual Report* of the Congested Districts Board 
for Ireland has just beten issued. As usual, 
Beport of the it is replete with interest and information. 

Congested Districts Th© operations of the Board are classified 
Board. under the following headings : — Agricul- 

ture, Improvement of Holdings aaid Migra- 
tion, Sea Fisheries, Industries, Engineering Works, and Parish 
Committee© and Miscellaneous. In ail these spheres of activity 
much excellent work has been done — the success of the Parish 
Committees being particularly gratifying. It will be remembered 
that the aim of the scheme of Parish Committees is the encourage- 
ment, by means of prizes or small grants-in-aid, of useful and 
permanent improvements in the people’s dwellings, holdings, and 
general surroundings. The results of the operations of the Parish 
Committees have been in most cases very satisfactory, so much so 
that the Scheme has been extended to additional parislies, and the 
grants increased from £3,680 to 39 paiishes in 1902 -3 to £6,723 to 
104 jiarishes in 1903-4. 

The improvements cfrected in some parishes thv'^ugh the opera- 
tions of the scheme are most striking and encouraging. In many 
towiilands in the Swinford Union, where twelve or fifteen years ago 
few dwelling-houses were to be found in which cattle were not 
kept, there are now very few dwellings in which cattle arc kept. 
Everywhere one sees small out-offices roofed with corrugated iron, 
put up by the people themselves under the Parish Committee 
Scheme. 

The grants-in-aid given by the Committcas represent only a 
email proportion of the cost of the erection of the buildings, yet 
the competition for the grants is usually keen amongst those wdio 
have cattle in their dwellings, except in the case of those wdio are 
very poor, have helpless families and are not able to undeiir^ke 
the erection of out -offices even with the aid of the maximum grant. 

A reportf on the .specud Technical ScJjools for the Ceramic in- 
dustries in Germany has just been issued 

German Schools for by the Foreign Office. The report, which 

Ceramic Industries, has been prepared by Dr. Frederic Rose, His 
Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, abates that 
there are four of these institutions in Germany, situated at Hohr, 
Bunziau, and Laubau in Prussia, and at Landshut in Bavaria. 

* Od. 2*76.-1904. 

f Diplomatic and Consular Reports — Miscellaneoas Series, No. 61o. 
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All four schools are situated in the midst of the industries they 
are intended to promote. Their aim is to afford a thorough com- 
bined theoreitical and practical woVkshop instruction, and to- train 
young persons for future positions as owners, managers, foremen, 
painters and modellers in the various branches of the ceramic 
industries. 

The present report is devoted to an exposition of the organisation, 
methods and details of the instruction at these schools, with some 
remarks upon their relations to the industries which they are 
intended to promote. 

Among tho interesting facts which Dr. Rose points out, two call 
for special attention. First, that in Prussia, when a technical 
school is considered necessary, the State promises an annual sub- 
sidy, provided that the local authorities erect the necessary build- 
ings. Secondly, that manufacturers, tliough at the outset indiffer- 
ent or hostile, soon recognised the value of such institutions. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Frankfurt-on-Main reports* that 
among the agrarian endeavours to raise the 
Agricultural Unions, farmers' revenues generally, and the prices 
of grain in particular, must be reckoned the 
foundation of agricultural unions; and it must be admitted that, 
generally speaking, these agricultural societies in Germany are 
flourishing. Some among them at least have rendered good services, 
such as the ** Einkauf und Credit-Genossenschaft/’ and ‘‘ the central 
office for the traffic of spirit ” (Centrale fur Spiritus Verwerthung), 
which have succeeded in considerably raising the prices. The Sugar 
Ring, too, had fulfilled its purpose, until the change of legislation 
robbed it of all importance. On the other hand, those unions 
which endeavoured to oust the middleman, and which were intended 
to secure to the farmers the middleman's commissions, have so far 
not been followed by the success which was expected from them. 

With tho exception of the years 1898 and 1899, the Spring 
)hackerel catch of 1904 was well up to the 

Spring Mackerel average of the past dozen years. Prices, 

Fishery, X904. however, ruled low, and the fishermen's 

receiptfl for the fish (about £65,000) fell 
short by some £25,000 of those for the Spring of 1903. This de- 
cline was due in some measure to the depression caused by the 
* Foreign Office Reports; Annual Series, Ko. 8221 • 
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threatened increiafle of the American import duty on Irish pickled 
mackerel from which the trade is now happily free. An immediate 
result of the threatened increase was a reduction in the amount 
cured for export from 10,400 barrels in 1893, to- 3,000 in 1904. 

The landings on the south coast, from Kinsale to Baltimore — and 
also at Valentia — were better this year than last, while at all other 
important centres the take was smaller. At Berehaven, which 
from its position ought to be, and occasionally has been, the best 
centre fo'r the Spring fishing, on the whole Irish coast, there was a 
serious falling off. The want of railway transit facilities is felt 
here. The few large buyers who visit the place come from England, 
and provide their own steamer transport, and now that the en- 
gaged boat system has largely gone out of use competition in buying 
there is perhaps less relied on by fishermen than at places where 
good railway facilities not only lead to the presence of outside 
buyers, but afford inducement to local firms to engage in the trade. 

The weather was had at the opening of the season. 

It has been the aim of the Department to induce fishermen to 
move about more, and to visit parts of the coast where better fish- 
ing, at that particular season, can he expected than near their 
own homes. In charge of a skilled Arklow^ instructor, an Antrim 
crew was induced to bring its boat to the Galway coast for the 
Spring mackerel fishing, but it is to be regretted that this first 
venture did not meet with the hoped for success. 


The summer herring capture of 1904 has proved nearly twice as 
great as that of 1903, but the cash value has 
Bummer Herring only been je43,724, as against £30,437. The 
Fishing, 1904. increase in quantity was fairly general. For 
example, the take at Dunmore East, on the 
south coast, rose from 12,088 cwts. in 1903 to 28,856 ewts. in 1904 ; 
again at Downing’s Bay (Sheephaven) on the north coast, the in- 
crease was from 9,303 cwts to 22,858 cwts. In both of these places 
the hulk of the fish was taken by Scotch boats; but in Donegal 
local crews are taking paii; in the industry, and during the paat 
Spring sixteen local first or second class boats followed it. The 
Tory Islanders, too, in their open yawls, reaped a rich harvest. At 
this period of the year the greater number of Irish first-class boats 
are engaged in the mackerel fishery; while for the Scotchmen 
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who are fitted out for herring fi^shing only the season on the Irish 
coast comes in opportunely at a^time when they have no better 
employment in their own waters. 

At Howtli, where the Spring herring fishery begins later than in 
the districts already named, fifty-three Irish boats assembled, 
together with others from Cornwall and Scotland, and carried on 
a fishing which resulted in a total capture more than double that 
of 1903. Its value was over £4,000. 

On the Donegal coast, at Cleggan, and in the Aran Islands (Co. 
Galway) almost all the catch was cured for export; but at other 
ports the great bulk of the herrings was sent fresh to market. At 
Burton Port all the herrings taken, viz., 1,070 cwts., were kippered. 

Where curing is going on, the local girls are quickly learning the 
trade and rendering it less necessary for the curers to import female 
labour. So adept, indeed, do these girls become that Scotch mer- 
chants took a number of them to their stations in Scotland after 
last season on the Irish coast. The wages that the girls earn vary 
with the catch, but on some occasions, when heavy takes had been 
lauded, girls made up to 10i\ in the day. 


The second of tliese competitions* took place on the 22nd June. 

Exhibits were received from 104 creameries. 

Surprise Butter The judges were four in number, consisting 
Competitions, 1904. of representative butter merchants of 
Limerick, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Reading. 
On the recommendation of the judges prizes were awarded to the 
undermentioned competitors; — Piltown Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society ; Granagh Co-operative Dairy Society ; Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Enniskillen; Drney Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Ballymaceiligott Co-operative 
Dairy Society; Derrygonnelly Co-operative Dairy Society; Cavan 
Creameries, Ltd. ; Knockvicar Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Anglo-Irish Condensed Milk Co., Ltd.; Ballinahinch (Co- 
operative Wholesale Society) Creamery ; North Cappagh Co-opera- 
tive Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Solohead Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society ; Muckalee Co-operative Dairy Society ; 
Old Mill Creamery (Proprietary) ; Whitecross Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society. 


See Journal^ Vol. IV,, No. 4, pp. 738 aud 760. 



The third competition took place on the 7th July. Exhibits were 
received from 101 creameries. The judges were four in number, 
consisting of representative butt«r nmrcliaiits of Cork, Edinburgh, 
London, and Manchester. On the re^commendation of the judges 
prizes were awarded to the undermentioned coiripetit ors ; - Solohead 
Co operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Drumquin Creamery 
(Proprietary) ; Eflin Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; 
Finn Valley Co operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Belleek 
Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Doons Co operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Ardagli Co operative Dairy 
Society; Ballinaniore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Dromclough Co-operative Wdiolesale Society ; Donegal Co-operative 
Agricultural anu Dairy Society ; Bolierbue Co operative Wholesale 
Society; C-utteen Co-o])erative Wholesale Society; Leckpatrick Co- 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Anglo-Irish Condensed 
Milk Co., Ltd. ; Fivemiletown and Brookeborough Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Grangeniockler Co operative Dairy 
Society; Piltown (^) operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Scf)ttish Co-operative Wholesale Society' (Enniskillen). 

1 ne fourtli cr)mpetit ion took place on t lie 21th August. Exhibits 
were received from lOO creameiii'S. The judges were four in num- 
ber, consisting of rt'preseiilative butter merchants of Belfast, Gia.s- 
gow. London, and Manchester. On the recommendation of the 
judges [irizes were awardwi to the undermentioned competitors: — 
Longford (.'o-operat ive Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Finn Valley 
Co-operative Agricult ural and Dairy Societ y ; Granagh Co-operative 
Dairy Society ; Diions Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Kilmallock Creamery t’o. ; Killyman Co operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society ; Scotti.sh Co-operative Wliolesalo Society, Ennis- 
killen ; Belleek ( 'O operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; 
Omagh Co ojierative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Drumquiu 
Creamery; Knockvicar Cooperative AgricuU uial and Dairy 
Society; Money more Co-o|)(vrative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Fivemiletown and Brookeborough Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society ; llowardstown Dairy C-o. ; Kiltoghert Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Piltown Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society ; Siiringfield Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society ; Drornore Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; 
North Cappagh Co-operative Agriculture and Dairy Society. 

The fifth coinpetition took place on the 22nd September. Ex- 
hibits were received from ninety-nine cream>^ries. Tlio judgos 
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were five in number, «oniisiting of representative butter merehants 
of Birmingham, Cork, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester. On 
the recommendation of the judges, prizes were awarded to the 
undermentioned coinpeditors ; — Urney Co-ai>erative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society; Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society ; Omagh Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society ; Ballyrashane Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy So- 
ciety; Kiltoghort Co-ope4'ative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Granagh Co-operative Dairy Society; Dromore Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society ; Greenane Co-operative Wholesale 
Society ; Limavady Co-o|^erative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; 
Old Mill Creamery (Proprietary) ; Inver Co operative Agricultural 
and Daii^^ Society ; Graiit-stown Co-operative Wholesale Society. 



Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS--- 

Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



1 

1 North Ooaat. 

East Coast. 

— 

1 1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Owta. 

E 

CVr'tS. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Brill 

1 

3 



32 

136 

39 

73 

Soles, ..... 

15 

96 

69 

114 

49 

284 

90 

529 

Turbot, 

1 

4 

6 

16 

21 

132 

26 

149 

Total I*rime Fish, 

17 

103 

74 

129 

102 

552 

154 

761 

Cod, 

196 

62 

104 

15 

510 

516 

629 

609 

Oonger Eel 

• 




595 

291 

621 

329 

Haddock, .... 

243 

104 

332 

147 

381 

465 

583 

616 

Hake, ..... 


. 

. 

. 

645 

633 

1,262 

906 

Herrings, .... 

26,635 

8,896 

11,130 

9,987 

.2,260 

1,068 

253 

119 

Ling, 



. 

. 

362 

171 

256 

124 

Mackerel, .... 

430 

49 

2,603 

869 




. 

Plaioe, 

808 

705 

679 

602 

1,022 

1,110 

1,002 

902 

Bay or Skate, . 

182 

68 

192 

63 

846 

207 

630 

174 

Sprats, ..... 



* 



. 


. 

Whiting, .... 





1,130 

726 

708 

.540 

All other except Shell Fisli, 

181 

40 

8 

86 

1,060 

508 

1,182 

1 567 

Total, , 

28,692 

10,007 

1.5,340 

11.888 

9,633 

6.247 

7,370 

6,537 

SHELL Fish 

No. 


No, 


No. 

1 

No. 


Grabs, .... 

2.748 

20 

562 

6 

14,164 

81 

6,291 

60 

Lobsterf?, 

784 

24 

799 

28 

6,474 

274 

10,010 

462 

Mussels. 

Cwts. 

. 

CwtH. 


Cwts. 

332 


UwtK. 

480 

12 

Oysters, 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Other Shell Fish, 

Owts. 1 

! 

. 

Owts. 

144 

i' 

9 

Cwts. 

516 

168 

Cwts. 

546 

146 

Total, . 


44 


43 


632 


080 

Total Value ot Fish landed, . 

• i 

10,051 


11,931 

■ 


■ 

H 


NOTB—Xhe above flgtiresi are eubject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of May, 1904, as 
corres])onding period in 1903. 


South Ooost 

West Ooaat. 

Total. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1903. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity, 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwt8. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

£ 



3 

6 

17 

24 

14 

15 

50 

16.3 

56 

94 

31 

126 

28 

132 

362 

1,636 

460 

1,810 

467 

2,142 

647 

2,585 

3 

12 

6 

16 

33 

109 

42 

143 

58 

257 

77 

322 

3^1 

13S 

36 

163 

412 

1,769 

516 

1,968 

565 

2.6(S 

780 

3,001 

657 

336 

40 

34 

544 

166 

166 

69 

1,837 

1.069 

928 

727 

109 

71 

64 

27 

27 

13 

60 

16 

731 

376 

726 

372 

90 

53 

20 

14 

301 

126 

T3 

40 

1,021 

748 

1,008 

717 


■ 



12 

5 

26 

12 

667 

61^8 

1,288 

918 

21,106 

6,901 

12,898 

3,479 

8,166 

2,040 

19 

9 

58,166 

17,914 

24,300 

13,694 

647 

429 

318 

278 

228 

86 

111 

47 

1.227 

686 

685 

449 

101,087 

17,464 

53.236 

19,764 

46.680 

13,131 

54,951 

17,610 

148,197 

30.634 

110,789 

38,133 

190 

177 

168 

154 

206 

160 

311 

250 

2.226 

2,162 

2,190 

1,908 

118 

11 

46 

5 

28 

8 

r>6 

11 

1,171 

2.84 

924 

256 

90 

20 

39 

12 

480 

174 

1 

727 

1 

207 

1,70(1 

9-0 

1,564 

849 

172 

S5 

L_ 

136 

68 

1,082 

161 

: 1.192 

i 29H 

3.(.95 

784 

2,736 

1,010 

124,205 

i 

24,674 

i 66,990 

i 23,988 

58,166 

■ 17,838 

; 68.218 

20,531 

22'J,59() 

58,766 

147,918 

61,944 

No. 


1 No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


122 

1 

231 ; 

0 

271 ! 

*> 



17,305 

104 

; 6.074 

68 

1,280 

39 

1 1 

31 

2.524 , 

88 ; 

2.983 

90 

11062 

425 

1 W' 8 

611 

Cwts. 


OwtB. i 


Cwta. : 

1 


OwtB. 


Cwts. 

332 

1 

9 

Cwts. 

4S0 

12 

No. 


No. 


No. i 

. 1 


No. 


No. i 


No. 


Owtu. 

190 

10 

OwtB. ! 
180 i 

18 

CwtvS. ; 

873 1 

i 

154 

Cwts. 

918 

162 

CWIH. 

1.670 

341 

Cwt«. 

1,788 

335 


69 

• ! 

’ 1 

244 1 . 

262 


879 




24,738 

. 

24,039 


18,182 


j 20,783 


59,646 

I 62 •.70 

1 


•orraotioD in the Annaal Eetorns. 

N 2 
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FISHERY STATISTICS-- 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast. 

Bast Ooa.st 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

ity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, 

. 


. 


86 

128 

50 

141 

SoleP, ..... 

15 

84 

11 

39 

68 

367 

215 

640 

Turbot, . ... 

2 

2 

1 

5 

8 

61 

47 

216 

Total Prime Fish, 

17 

86 

12 

44 

112 

536 

312 

896 

Cod 

20 

16 

20 

3 

531 

476 

007 

640 

Conger Eel, .... 

. 

. 

• 

. 

568 

261 

610 

285 

Hruldook, 

186 

48 

404 

97 

948 

906 

514 

606 

Hake, ... 


. 



976 

1,004 

I.OIK) 

825 

IlerrinpH, .... 

5,7611 

4,061 

626 

583 

10,843 

4,014 

8,866 

4.562 

Ling 


. 



235 

98 

185 

no 

Mackerel, .... 

m 

23 




. 

. 

. 

Plaice 

709 

562 

530 

373 

640 

829 

1,206 

951 

Bay or Skate, .... 

160 

44 

50 

17 

481 

130 

672 

176 

Sprats, 









Whiting 

• 


• 


868 

474 

779 

481 

All other except Shell Fish, 

190 

48 

169 

41 

; 1,887 

789 

1,663 

695 

Total, . 

7,356 

4,888 

1,710 

1,158 

18,079 

9516 

16, (>93 

10,116 

StiELL Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, .... 

3,229 

15 

3,960 

10 

17,088 

87 

10,981 

91 

Lot’.fitcrH, 

3,178 

109 

2,911 

79 

6,677 

273 

10,239 

464 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwte. 


Cwts. 


MuKBelp, . * 

1,540 

10 


• 

270 

10 

280 

7 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Oysters, .... 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 


Cwts, 


Cwts. 


Cwtfi. 


Cwts. 


Otlier Shell Fish. 

• 


• 

• 

860 

126 

610 

149 

Total, 


134 


89 


495 


711 

Total Value of Fish landed. 


6,022 


1,247 


10,011 

• 

10,827 


NOTB.-Tbe Hbove flinaro* are subject to 
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IRELAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month ot June, 1904 , as 
corresponding period in 1903 . 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1901. 

1003. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Quan- 

tity. 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

j Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owt& 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

. 

. 


* 

66 

109 

61 

88 

102 

237 

Ill 

229 

27 

128 

20 

79 

182 

658 

484 

1,339 

292 

1,227 

730 

1,997 

2 

0 

2 


75 

232 

76 

232 

87 

291 

126 

458 

29 

m 

22 

85 

323 

999 

620 

1,660 

481 

1,765 

966 

2,084 

130 

85 

04 

43 

107 

36 

36 

15 

V97 

611 

1,026 

601 

152 

87 

31 

17 

7 

3 

7 

3 

727 

351 

548 

806 

59 

30 

24 

12 

225 

107 

86 

69 

1,417 

1,097 

1,028 

774 

11 

10 

67 

42 

30 

13 

66 

26 

1,017 

1,033 

1,213 

892 

15,347 

6,696 

4.381 

1,815 

1,154 

329 

28 

15 

33,107 

14,099 

13,790 

6,965 

193 

110 

85 

50 

49 

18 

31 

13 

477 

22G 

301 

170 

41,002 

7.009 

41,923 

14,378 

38,167 

7,309 

63,083 

13,397 

80,141 

14,401 

95,006 

27,775 

149 

146 

124 

129 

471 

315 

506 

376 

1,969 

1,852 

2,364 

1,828 

80 

11 

17 

3 

27 

6 

55 

8 

754 

191 

794 

203 

103 

36 

123 

67 

332 

136 

491 

220 

1,293 

646 

1,393 

768 

410 

i 135 

1 

221 

130 

1,173 

403 

963 

440 

3,600 

1,376 

3,016 

1,306 

58,340 ' 

1 

136{K) 

1 

47,072 

16,777 

42,065 

* 9,673 

66,970 

16,229 

125,840 

37,637 

121,445 

44,280 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


793 

0 

1,760 j 

13 

660 

4 

74 

1 

21,670 

112 

16,778 

115 

7,498 - 

201 

6,958 j 

220 

6,462 

155 

6,867 

235 

22,715 

798 

27.006 

1,004 

Owt8. 1 

1 

Cwts. 


Cwts, 


Owt8. 

1 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 


285 

3 

• 



• 



2,096 

23 

260 

7 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


160 

16 

190 

19 

770 

130 

770 

137 

1,290 

271 

1,470 

306 

• 

286 

• 

258 


289 

• 

373 

H 



1,431 

• 

13,846 


17,036 


9,902 

• 

16,602 

■ 

38,841 

• 

45,711 


oorreotion in the AunuAl Returni. 
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F18HE11Y STATI8TIC8- 


Statemknt of the Total Quantitv and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with tlie 



North Coast. 

East Coast. 

— 

190i. 

1903. 

1004. 

1903. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts, 

£ 

Cwts. 

! ^ 

Cwts. 

£ 

j Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 



. 


22 

94 

88 

74 

Soles, ..... 

9 

58 

20 

[ 

I 71 

67 

606 

199 

484 

TurViot. ..... 


• 

1 

3 

17 

89 

2i 

102 

Total Prime Fish, 

9 

58 

21 

74 

106 

689 

255 

660 

Cod, .... 





C38 

398 

1,042 

674 

Conger Eel, .... 





410 

183 

616 

312 

Haddock, .... 

69 

12 

1()8 

62 

981 

842 

662 

737 

Hake, ..... 





807 

769 

8(55 

729 

Herrinjjs, 





16,860 

6,946 

12,261 

5.864 

Ling 



. 


188 

78 

369 

177 

Mackerel. .... 

31 

8 



146 

48 

45 

8 

Plaice, ..... 

559 

470 

397 

312 

591 

682 

892 

940 

Ray or Skate, . 

54 

15 

20 

6 

737 

164 

381 

119 

Sprats, 


, 





. 

. 

Whiting. ..... 



, 


807 

437 

698 

439 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

191 

17 

3:1 

19 

1,964 

791 

2,324 

1,191 

Total, . 

9(iG 

1 610 

639 

463 

23,234 

12,017 

20,403 

' 11,846 

Shell fish -. 

No. 




No. 


No. 



No. 




Crabs, .... 

5,876 

19 



28,731 

120 

29,062 

306 

Lobsters, 

10,869 

249 

2,160 

77 

8,723 

506 

12,477 

626 

MuBBels, .... 

Cwts. 


OwtB. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 




390 

6 

63 

2 



Oysters, . , . , 

No. 


No. 

. 

No. 


No. 

. 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 


Owls. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 



• 

44 

9 

373 

129 

504 

266 

Total, . 


268 

• 

91 


757 

• 

987 

1 Total Value of Fish landed, . 

‘ 

878 


554 

• 

12,774 

• 

12,888 


NOTB— The above Htfuros are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


lauded on the Irish Coasts during the Month of July, 1904, as 
corresponding: period in 1903. 


Qu;in- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Owta, 

,£ 

Owts. 

14 

7 

1 

35 

162 

33 

2 

8 

3 

61 

177 

37 

18 

10 

43 


14,156 2,326 12,286 

2(17 249 170 

6 

70 7 143 


1,688 1,377 1,076 419 

16.403 4,278 14,688 5,034 

No No. I 

2,954 19 2,072 | 15 

11,01(6 324 21.703 416 

OwtK. Owtja. 

226 34 


I Cwt8. 

19 I 220 22 


West Cotist. 

1. 

( 

Viiliio. 

Quai 


378 

11,089 


Gwts. 

720 


No. 

62 

Cwts. 

613 



61,138 

30,659 43,358 21,690 

No. 

No. 

38,746 

169 32,470 239 

44,375 

1,467 47,429 1,860 

Cwts. 

Owt? 

63 

2 1,336 64 

No. 

No. 

Cwti. 

OwtB. 

989 

200 1.381 409 



correotioQ iu the A.nniuil IteturnB. 
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SPRING MACKEREL 










AVXRAQB PRICBB 




Date when 

Date when 








No. 

PlMCes where 
Fish are landed. 

Collectint? 

Stations 

Fishing 
may he said 
to have 

Fishing 
may be said 
to bavo 

Quantity 

captured. 

Total 

approximate 

Value. 









commeuoed. 

ended. 




March. 

April. 







Owls. 

Z H, 

(L 

£ «. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 


1 

Dunmore East, 

Dunmore East, 

— 

— 

sasis 

436 12 

4 

— 





2 

Dungiirvan, ... 

Ilelvlck Hoad, 

- 


1,253 

132 6 

0 

- 


- 



3 

Ballyoottin, ... 

Ballycottin, ... 

4th May. ... 

28th June, 

854 

164 6 

0 

" 


- 



i 

Queenstown, 

Queenstown, 

latMay, ... 

30th June, 

416 

107 4 

0 

- 


- 



5 

Kinsale, 

Upper Gove, ... 

26th March, 

30th June, 

46,637 

12,100 6 

6 

2 0 

0 

1 10 

0 


6 

Union Hall and 

Union Hall, 

7th April, 

30th .Tune, 

8.390 

1,473 15 

0 

— 


1 0 

0 



Glaiidore. 











7 

South Heeii and 

Oastletownsond, 

12th April, 

28th Juno, 

626^ 

147 8 

0 

— 


1 7 

8 



Cast le to WUH- 
end. 












8 

Baltimore, ... 

Baltimore, ... 

16th April 

30th June, 

43,962 

10,761 3 

6 



1 5 

0 


9 

Castletown 

Castletown 

14th April, 

21st June 

11,026 

3,820 19 

0 



1 4 

0 



Bei’ehaveii. 

Berehaven. 










10 

Gariuish and 

Garinish and 

1st April,... 

20th May, 

l,545i 

579 19 

0 

i 






Dursey. 
Tranferla and 

Dursey. 

Ballvdonegan, 

. 

Ist April,... 

20tli May, 

849 

115 1 

0 

! - 


1 8 
to 

0 



BallydonojTfin. 







0 8 

0 


U 

Ballvorovane, 

Ballycrovane, 

30th April, 

22nd June, 

2,486 

676 0 

0 

— 


0 18 

0 



Urban, and 
Travarra. 












J2 

Rlneen, Derry- 

WatervlUe, ... 

1st April, ... 

Middle of j 

1,800 

787 10 

0 



1 10 

0 



nane, Hath and 
West Cove. 

June. 











13 

Ballinskelligs, i 
Boolakeol.Dun- 

Ballinskclligs, . 

7th April, 

19th May, 

1 

1,412 

635 0 

0 



1 0 

0 



f^apon, Allalie- 
nemore. Boat 
Cove and Horse 
Island. 



1 









n 

l’ortma<f(!C, ... 

Portmagei!, ... 

nth April, 

27th June, 

694 

135 6 

6 



1 5 

0 


15 

Knifrhtstown 

Knightstown, 

7th April, 

30th June, 

61,335 

13,443 17 

3 

— 


2 10 

0 



and Renard 









to 




Point. 









0 8 

0 


16 

Oahlrciveen, 
Cooscroom, 
and Coon ana, 

Oahiroivecn, ... 

nth April, 

May, 

1,096 

498 13 

9 



1 4 

0 


17 

Dingle, 

Dingle. 

2Gth May, 

80th June, 

469 

248 0 

0 



•“ 



18 

D unquin. 

Ventry, 

8th April, 

20tb June, 

833 

312 0 

0 

- 


1 0 

0 * 


19 

S m e r w i e k , 

Smerwick, .. 

16th April, 

14Ui June, 

l,128i 

370 10 

0 



1 6 

0 



Fenitor’s Cove, 







to 




Gortadoo, 

Balllnai'aul, 

[ 








0 10 

0 



Dooneen, and 
Bpllydavid. 












20 

Brandon Creek, 

Brandon Creek, 

15th March, 

2l8t Juno, 

1.327f 

401 18 

0 

1 0 

0 

013 

0 


21 

Brandon Bay.... 

Brandon Bay,... 

21st April, 

2l8t June, 

393 

75 14 

0 



010 

0 


22 

Fenit 

Fenit, 

j 7th April, 

, 22nd June, 

20,472 

8,209 7 

6 

- 


no 

0 


25 

Kllkee, 

Kilkee, 

20th May, 

10th June, 

1 1,081} 

212 3 

0 

- 


- 



24 

Kilronan, 

North Arran,... 

1 

26th April, 

28th June, 

10,864 

1 

2,768 6 

7 



OH 

0 
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FISHING, 1904. (Table No. 1.) 


PKB Hundred. 


May. June. 



Rat« of Harbour 
Dues, &c. 


Observations. 


£ «. d. £ }>, fl. 


0 6 0 0 4 0 

to to 
0 16 0 0 9 0 

0 8 0 0 6 0 


0 11 0 0 8 0 


0 13 0 0 6 6 
0 10 6 0 5 0 


Caught In Herring nets. 


l.<, 8d. per registered ton, 
and id. per ton deep 
water quay rate. 
lOv. and 6.S'. paid in ad- 
vance. 


150 0 18 0 

to tu 
0 6 0 0 6 0 

0 10 0 0 6 0 


10«. per annum, jiaid at 
end of season. 


0 12 0 
to 

0 10 0 

0 16 0 0 12 0 


' 5.i ewts., value £2 8<.. 10 

j landed in January at 
i Garinish and Dursey. 

11 


4 921 109 



2m. per boat per annum. 22 \ c wts., value £12 !§«., 

landed in January 


29 ewtg.. value £20 10.«., 
landed in January. 


10.S. for sailing Imta, I 
30«. for stenm drifters— I 
for season. 
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SPRIJSU MACKEREL 


No. 

Places where 
Fish are landed. 

(.tollectlng 

Stations. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
oommeneed. 

Date when 
Fishing 
may be said 
to have 
ended. 

Quantity 

captured 

Total 

approximate 

Value. 

average Prices 

Maroh. 

April, 







Uwts. 

£ fi. (i. 

£ s,d. 

£ s. 

d. 


25 

Roundstone, ... 

Roundstone, ... 

26th April, 

28th June, 

6,740 

1,722 0 0 

— 

1 6 

0 










to 











014 

0 


26 

Clifden, and 

Clifden, 

25th April, 

June, 

670 

135 0 0 

— 

0 12 

0 



Dunloughan. 










27 

Bunowcii, 

Bunowen, 

15th April, 

20th June, 

770 

144 0 0 


0 12 

0 


28 

Clegnan, Inlsh- 

Oleggan, 

16th April, 

20th June, 

11,757 

2,928 13 0 


1 2 

6 



bofin. and In- 











isbark. 










29 

Biucksod, 

Blacksod Point, 

15th April, 

11th June, 

3,770 

940 0 0 

- 

0 14 

0 


30 

Bathlacken, 

Kiloummin, ... 

loth March. 

30th June, 

600 

150 0 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 

0 



Kilciiramin 











Dock, and 











llathi'ran. 










31 

Downies, 

Mulroy, 


- 

483i 

29 16 6 

- 

... 



32 

Buncrana, ... 

Bunorana 



mi 

43 1 0 

' - 








Total, ... 

249.661i 

64,704 15 11 

- 

- 



SPRING MACKEREL FISHING, 1804. (Tabi.e No. II.) 

Mackerel were also landeil .at the pluce.s set fortii below, which are not 
included in the foregoing Return. 


Collecting Station. 

Places where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




Owts. 

£ F. (L 

Fethard, 

Fethard, 



0 7 6 

Youghal, 

Youghal, 


112 

23 6 0 

Mill Cove, 

Mill Cove 


2.i 

1 4 6 

Bantry 

Bantry, 


1 

1 6 0 

KoUb, 

Gleesk Cove, Rhodes and Kells Bay, 


80 

16 0 0 

Kilcredane, 

Oarrigoholt, 


30 

10 0 0 

Ross, 

Ross, 


m* 

9 2 0 

TuUig 

Tullig 


18 

2 6 0 

Moveen Goleen, ... 

Moveen Goleen, ... 

»•> 

6 

0 15 0 

Ooosheen, 

Farrahy 


114i| 

17 6 6 

Ballaghaline, 

Ballaghaline 

... 

80S 

41 0 

South Arran, 

South Arran, 


10^ 

6 6 0 


* 1 barrels cured tor oxportatios. 
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FISHING, 1904. (Table No. 1.) — contmved. 


PER Hundred. 

Number of Steamers 
carrying the Fish to 
England. 

Number of lee Hulks. 

Number of Tons of Ice 
Imported. 

Number of Barrels of 
Fish cured for Ex- 
portation. 

Rate of Harbour 
Duos, Ac. 

Observations. 

No. 


May. 

June. 


£ (1. 

£ s.d. 









0 12 0 

0 7 0 

— 

1 

220 

130 

— 

— 

26 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 

- 

- 

1 

92 


- 

2G 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 



— 

no 

— 

— 

27 


to 










0 6 0 










0 10 0 

0 C 6 

— 

1 

600 

256 

— 

1 owts., value £2 17s.. 

28 









landed in January. 



0 10 0 

0 7 0 

- 

1 

170 

54 


- 

29 


0 12 0 

0 12 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


30 



— 

- 


— 

36 

— 

Cautjlit in llcrriui? nets, 

31 




_ 


_ 


l.s'. per boat each day it 

Do. do. 

32 








lands dsb. 




-- 

„ 

- 

~ 

- 

»3,023 





“ 4 barrels also cured at seo Table 11. 


SPRING MACKEREL FISHING, 1904. (Table No. lL)^continued. 

Mackerel were also landed at tlie j daces set lorth below, whicli are not 
included in the foregoing Return. 


Oollotdinx Station. 

I’liicos whoni landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



CwlB. 

£ s. d. 

Rosmoney, 

Westport 

243 

66 6 0 

Achilbeg 

Darby’s Point, 

243 

60 16 0 

Keel, 

Keel. Dooagh, and Kcem, 

93 

30 4 0 

Bclmullet, 

Tip 

. 56! 

16 15 9 

Belderg, 

Belderg, ... 

30 

7 10 0 

Bally siggart, 

Bally siggart, 

90 

32 0 0 

KiUybogs, 

KillybogB 

3 

1 1 0 

Teelln, 

Teelin, 

11 

3 10 0 

Moville, 

Moville 

70 

17 10 0 

SkorrieB, 

Skerries, ... — 

h 

0 2 6 


Totals 

h336i 

363 7 9 
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SUMMER HERRING 


No 

Coaat Guard Station, 

Porta or Oreoka from which 
the Fishing was carried on. 

Places Sit which the Boats 
discharged their Fish. 

Date when 
Fishing may bo 
said to have 
commenced. 

1 

Howth, 

Uowth 

Howth, . . 

27th May. 

i 

f 

Dunmore East, 

Balllnacourty, "j 

Dunmore East, 

Dunmore East, 

19th April, 

■i 

y 

Helvick Head, i 

Ballinagoul, 

Dungarvan, . 

10th May, 

i 

Ballycottin, 

Ballj-oottin, . . . 

Ballycottin, . 

April, 

5 

East Ferry, . 

Queenstown. . 

Queenstown, 

12Lh Ai.ril, 

6 

Upper Cove, . 

Kinsde, , , 

f 

Kin sale, 

Bantry, . . ^ 

7 th June, 

7 

Oastletownbere, 

1 

{ 

Ojwtletownbore, . f 

Ist Foljruary 

8 

Knightstown, 


Valentin, . , , 


9 

North Aran, . 

Kilronan, 

1 

Kilronan, 

1st February, . 

10 

Cloggan, 

1 

Oleggan and Inlsbliofnn, , 

June, 

11 

Teelin, . 

Teelin, , . . . 

Teelin, . . . 

lit April, . 

12 

Portnoo, 

liosbog, .... 

Ilosbeg, 

Ist February, 

13 

Burton port, 

1 

Burton i)ort, 

Burt-oniKjrl and Ederuish, 

' mil March, 

11 

1 

Mulroy, 

North of 8heei)baven, 

Downies Pier, 

Ist May, 

16 

Buncrana, 

Buncrana, 

Buncrana, 

3rd May, . 

16 

Malin Head, . 

Portmore and Malin Head, . 

Malin Head Pier, . 

10th May, 

17 

Moville, 

Lough Foyle, . 

Moville, . 

12tli April, 

18 

Ologhy, 

Portavogie, 

Portavogie, . 

16th May, 

19 

ArdglasK, 

Ardglass, 

Ardglass, 

9th May, 

20 

Kilkeel, 

Kilkeel 

Kilkeel Harbour, . 

' 11th Ahiy, 

21 

Cloghor Head, 

Ologher Head, . 

Ologher Head, 

20th May, 
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FISHING, 1904. (Table No I.) 



[continued on w.d jxtge, 
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STJMxMER HERRING 




Places 



AVERAGE Prices 



Month in 

No 

Coast (Juard 
Station. 

where the 
Herrings 
were 







which 

greatest 

Quantity 











cured. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

captured. 

I 

Howth, 





£1 per 

£1 per 

£1 lOs. per 

July, . 







mease. 

mease. 

mease. 

2 

Dunmore East 

Passage East,* 

- 

• 

114. per 

124. per 

1&4. per 

21«, per 

May, 






meage. 

mease, 

mease. 

mease. 


Balllnacourty, 

) 









Helvick Head, 

/ — 

~ 

- 

- 

hi. 9d. per 

164.4d. per 

20s. p»r 

May. . 

( 





mease. 

mease. 

moase. 

i 

Bally GOttin, . 

— 



44. par 

3i. to fw.pev 

2.4. 6d, to 64. 

44. to 6s. per 

June. . 






hundred. 

hundred. 

per 

hundred. 

hundred. 


6 

East Ferry, . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

lOi per 

8.?. per 

- 

May, . 







mease, 

mease. 


6 

Upper Cove, 

- 

- 

- 


14.4. per 

204. per 

20s. per 

May, . 







moa.se. 

mease. 

i mease. 


7 

Oastletown- 

bero. 

__ 

24. A 2«, U, 
per 

hundred. 

- 




34. ]^r 
hunured. 

February. 

8 

Knightstown, 

-> 

- 

- 

- 


64. 6<l. por 

64. 7d. per 

Juno, . 








hundred. 

hundred. 

9 

North Aran, . 

Kilronan, . 

13,v.9/l,por 

12.'?. 6d. per 

- 


- 


February, 




moase. 

mease. 





10 

Oleggan, 

Boilln and i 

- 

_ 



£1 64. m, 


June, . 



Oleggan. 




1 permease. 


11 

Toelin, 

Toelin, 

- 

- 

£164. per 

£1 64. to 

16.4. per 

> 

May, . 






oran. 

18.4. per 

crtin. 








cran. 




12 

Porlnoo, 

— 

4i. 3<i. per 

24. 8d. per 

- 

> 


- 

February, 




hurdrod. 

hundred. 





13 

! Burtonport. . 

Edemish, . 

- 

£l 44. per 

£1 34. to 

134. to 244. 


j 

April, . 





cran. 

£1 64. per 

per cran. 


1 



i 

Downios, 



cran. 



1 i 


U 

Mulroy, 

- 

i 


£1 74. per 

£2 04. Id. 

' 1 

M?iy, . 







oran. 

per cran. 

I 

15 

Buncrana, . 

Buncrana, . 

- 

- 


£1 104. per 

£l 10 k. por 

1 

May. . 







cran. 

oitin. 

1 


16 

Malin Head, . 

Malin Head 

- 


_ 

£1 15s. per 

£2 10.4. por 

_ 

[ End of 



1 Pier. 

i 

] 



cran, 

cran. 


May and 
beginning 

17 

Moville, 



- 

204. per i 

- 

- 

_ 

of June. 
April. . 






cran. 




18 

Cloghy, 


- 

- 


74 6d. to 

6.V. M. to 

Is. 8d. to 

June, . 







18«. per 

26k'. per 

25s. per 

19 

ArdglasB, 





mease. 

mease. 

mease 



- 


- 

124 Scl. per 

12*. 6d. per 

17s. 6d. 

June, ‘ . 







mease. 

mease. 

permease. 


20 

Kilkeel. 

- 


- 

- 

Ui'.lOd.per 

15s. 9d. per 

22s. 7d. per 

Juno, . 







mease. 

mease. 

permejm 

21 

Clogher Head, 

- 

- 

- 


12s.7d.per 

I8s. 2d. per 

21*. 6d. per 

June, . 



1 




moase, 

meaHo. 

meiise. 


* Kippered, 




FISHING, 1904. (Table No. l)-~mLtinued. 


Usual 
number 
of IrlKh 
birge 
Fishing 
Vessels 
(Ist or 

Number 
of Irish 
Row 
Boats 
(not 
Canoes 
or 

Number 

of 

Canoes 

or 

Curraghs 

Number 
of Steam 
Drifters 
that 
fished 
from 
Ports 

Number 

of 

Irish 
Row 
Boats 
iising 
Seine or 
Ring 
Nets. 

No. of Herring boats not be- 
longing to Ireland which 
usually fished off Stations, 

obsbrvationb. 

No. 

andOluss) 

em- 

ployed, 

Curraghs) 

em- 

ployed. 

em- 

ployed. 

within 

this 

Station. 

Eng- 

lish. 

Scokh. 

Manx. 

French 



53 

- 

- 

1 


45 

18 

- 

- 


1 

3 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

48 

1 

- 

- 

2 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

7 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

4 

3 

“ 


- 

- 

- 

14 

2 


- 

5 

- 


- 

1 

- 

1 

29 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

flnught in mackerel nets. 

8 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

i 


- 

- 

- 

*• 

- 

- 

- 

Caught in mackerel nets. 

10 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

98 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 


7 

1 '■ 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

13 

IG 

r. 

- 

2C 

f* 

11 

78 

- 

- 

130 (Tans caught in February. 
Price fil 2.S'. per cran. 

14 

- 

- 

1 - 

10 

- 

iO 

1 

30 

- 

- 

- 

16 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

16 


- 

- 

21 

- 

13 

8 

- 

- 

-* 

17 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

- 

- 


- 


18 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

10 

- 

- 

19 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

! 

9 

1 

3 

- 

All landed by boats from 
other BtatioDB. 

30 

21 

J 
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SUMMER HERRING FISHERY, 1904. (Table No. II.) 

Herrings were also landed at the places set forth below, which are not 
included in the foregoing Return. 


Ooaat Guard Station. 

Places where landed. 

Quantity. 

Value. 






Owts. 

£ a. 

d. 

Kinjfstown, , 

Kingstown, 




16 

15 16 

6 

Arklow, 

Arklow. 




MS 

11 6 

6 

Youghal. 

Youghal, 




841 

12 0 

0 

Union Hall, . . . 

Union Hall, 



. 

m 

17 12 

6 

Portmagee, . 

Portmagee, 




160 

62 8 

0 

Ballinakolligfi, 

Ballinskelligs, Horso Island, Dungagon, Boat 
Oovo and Boolakeel. 

225 

140 0 

0 

Dingle, .... 

Dingle, 




2i 

1 6 

0 

Smerwick, . 

Brandon Greek, , 





2 19 

0 

Kilcredane, . 

Oarrigaholt and Querrin, 





4 0 

0 

Lifloannor, . 

IJaeannor, . 




3 

0 16 

0 

South Aran, . 

South Aran, 




•2464 

63 5 11 

Spiddle, . . . 

Galway, 




63 

30 12 

0 

Roundstone, . 

Boundstone, 




1 5 

3 0 

0 

Boamoney, . 

Westport, . 




1 

26 

6 0 

0 

Keel. ■ . . . 

Dooagh and Keem, 




3i 

2 0 

0 

nelmuUet, 

Bolmullet, . 




80 

20 0 

6 

Blaoksod Point, . 

Blacksod Point, 




10 

2 0 

0 

BallhUl, . . . 

Donegal, 




473 

7 2 

6 

Killybe^, . 

Killy bogs, . 




9U 

34 0 

0 

Malinamore, 

Mallnl^g and Glen, 




100 

25 0 

0 

Portaferry, . 

Portaferry, . 




30 

12 0 

0 

Annalong, . 

Annalong Harbour, , 




8 

2 10 

0 

Oarlingford, 

Carlingford, 




22 

6 10 

0 

Balbriggan, . . , 

Balbriggan. , 




2434 

73 5 

0 

Skerries. 

Skerries, . . , 




181} 

98 18 

0 

Bu»h, . . , . 

Bush, , , 


• 


10 

4 16 

0 


Total, 




1,726} 

668 2 

6 


* 13 barrels oared for exportAtion. 
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Statemknt of the Total Quantity and Value of Fish landed on the 
Irish Coasts during the Mcmth and Seven Months ended Slst 
July, 1904, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 
1903. 



July. 

Seven Months ended 
Slst July. 


1004. 

1903 . 

1904. 

1903 . 


OwtB. 

Qi'ANTrrv. 

CwtH. 1 OwtH. 

OwtB. 

Brill 

88 

92 

317 

489 

Solea, 

262 

487 

1.779 

2,766 

Turbot, 

74 

86 

376 

832 

Total Prime Fiah, ... 

421 

614 

2,472 

3,787 

CJod, 

679 

1,102 

16.251 

12,020 

Oonjfor Kel, 

473 

644 

4 , 35:4 

4,060 

Haddook, ... 

1,130 

1,013 

9.2.^)9 

4 862 

Hake 

1,073 

1,202 

5.328 

4.972 

Horrinjra, 

16,086 

13,068 

137.636 

60.622 

Line. 

216 

404 

4,671 

3 268 

Mackerel, ... 

21,629 

16,144 

286,736 

244 338 

Plaice, 


2 026 

11,26! 

12,359 

Itav or Skate, 

814 

437 

6,897 

4,841 

vThitin^ 

116 

143 

183 

144 

1.306 

1,678 

14,045 

12,311 

All other eveept Shell Fiah, 

6,145 

4,888 

21,877 

20,299 

Total, 

61,138 

43,858 

518308 

387,883 

Shell Fiah 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

CrabH, ... 

38.745 

32,470 

8:4, U3 

59 799 



47,429 

90,184 

100,480 

Oyatera, 



187,144 

258,430 


(Iwts. 

CwtH, 

CwtH. 

Cwts. 

Miiaaela,... 

63 

1,336 

4.913 

9 688 

Other Shell Fmh, 

939 

1,381 

9.577 

11,973 



Value. 



T 

£ 

.1* 

£ 

Brill 

174 

153 

862 

U 092 

SolCH. 

1,180 

1,304 

8,507 

10,423 

Turbot, 

281 j 

297 

1,714 

2,494 

Total Prime Fiah, ... 

1.636 

1,754 

11,083 

14,009 

Cod. 

419 

717 

9.814 

8,488 

CongiT Kel, 

203 

820 

2.897 

3 520 

Haddock, .. 

914 

871 

6.912 

3,970 

Hake, 

917 

949 

5.308 

4,297 

lierringa, ... 

7.066 

6,240 

46.776 

29 107 

Ling, 

92 

196 

2,221 

1.694 

Mackerel, ... 

3,961 

5,592 

61,983 

86,085 

Plaice, 

1,930 

1 882 

10.850 

12,027 

Ihiy or Skate, 

184 

132 

1,779 

1,558 j 

8r»rat.H, 

14 

22 

17 

23 

Whiting, ... 

625 

783 

7,615 

7,262 

All other except Shell Fiah, 

2,f)69 

2,137 

9.343 

10,084 

Total, 

20.659 

21,595 

178.978 

181,124 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

169 

239 

486 

450 

Lobsters, 

1,457 

1,360 

3,212 

3,555 

365 

Oysters, 

, — 

315 

Kussels, 

2 

54 

269 


Other ShoU Fish, 

200 

409 

1.975 

2,689 

Total 

1,828 

2,062 

6,207 

1 7,858 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

22,487 

28,657 

185,185 

188,479 


KOTB.— The flgureii for 1^1 are subject to correction in the Anni:al Returns. 

O 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Wkl»h Coasts during the Month and Seven Months ended 
:31st July, conipare’d with the corresponding Ihadods of 

tlie Year lh0:3. 




1 

Seven Months ended 


July. 

31st July. 


1901. 1 

1 

1903. 

1901. 

1903. 


Quantity. 


Cwtfi. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

OwtB. 

Brill 

2,014 

2,679 

16,039 

16,108 

Solos, 

5,452 

5,808 

37,613 

40,098 

Turlxjfc, 

4.961 

6,428 

39,210 

85,815 

Other Prime Fish, ... 

634 

593 

1,321 

3,391 

Total Prime Fieb, 

13,001 

15,608 

91,183 

96,412 

Cattish, 

6,598 

4,320 

30,331 

24,678 

(^od, 

82.108 

81,685 

819.672 

828,378 

Con*rcrEeis, 

3.527 

3,918 

26.436 

28,658 



8,118 

9,639 

64.808 

63,656 

GnrnardH, ... 

7,302 

10,845 

.57,618 

67,147 

Haddook, ... 

183,640 

219,606 

1,394.711 

1,412,196 

Hake 

68,351 

71,716 

262.340 

241,466 

Halibut 

15,407 

15,812 

68,098 

62,279 

l^omon Soles, 

1,333 

4,155 

24,490 

25,793 

Ling, 

14,673 

20,047 

108.931 

88,726 

Mettnnis, ... 

5,845 

7,225 

33.081 

26,314 

Monks ( or Anglers), 

2,339 

3,010 

21,613 

19,354 

Plaice, 

52,077 

80,656 

437.691 

551,061 

Skates and Jtays, ... 

27,839 

34,188 

204,136 

196,592 

Torsk, 

835 

929 

4.463 

5,383 

WhittaK, ... 

15,481 

17,052 

142,172 

186,161 

WitoheH. 

3,279 

4,601 

20.868 

28,781 

Mackerel, ... 

19,610 

15,538 

483.786 

326,682 

IJerrin^fs, ... 

27,960 

61,269 

93,505 

186,077 

Pilchards, 

2,642 

5,485 

7,643 

6,962 

Sprats, 


- 

37,865 

35,178 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

32,619 

37,730 

269,817 

237,816 

Total, 

I 587,166 

724,984 

4,708,207 

4,623,666 

Shell Fish: — 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, 

619,403 

481,931 

4,368,775 

4,324,264 

Lobsters, 

126,102 

181,769 

407,227 

425,485 

Oysters, ... 

1,194,000 

894,000 

17.063,100 

12,846,000 


Owta. 

CwtB. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

28,882 

26,042 

199.410 

178,488 


Note — The figtirea for 1901 are eubjoct to oorrection in the Annual Betnrn. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish Ian led on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Seven Months ended 
3l8t July, 1904 , compared with the coiTes{)Onding Periods of the 
Year 1903 . 



July. 

Seven Months ended 

Slst July. 


1904. 1 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 



VALUE. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brill 

6.109 

6,089 

40,845 

40,547 

Soles 

35,280 

37,694 

240.647 

264,594 

Turbot 

16,296 

19,595 

141.760 

136,628 

Other Prime Fish, 

899 

890 

1.947 

6,584 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

66,584 

64,268 

425,089 

448,353 

Catfish 

1,099 

1,089 

9,173 

9,204 

Cod 

37.237 

34,039 

464,076 

481,986 

Con|.Tor Eels, 

2,236 

2,654 

20,1.58 

19,691 

Dabs. 

5,203 

4,859 

47,806 

37,251 

Gurnards, ... 

1,667 

2,508 

18,0ii8 

18,219 

IliMlilook, ... 

63,012 

65,916 

805,940 

786,596 

Hake, 

24.180 

34,437 

145.620 

150,484 

Halibut, 

,22,326 

25,461 

132.983 

135,064 

Ivomon Sole.s 

7,615 

7,522 

53.298 

59,334 

Lin^?. 

6.706 

8,338 

57.302 

60,211 

MesriniH, 

2,814 

2,837 

20,127 

14,613 

Monks (or Ansflers), 

674 

1,099 

7,092 

7,271 

Plaice, 

56,762 

72,648 

42a005 

482,719 

Skates and Rtiys, ... 

11,740 

12,769 

108,614 

101,329 

Torsk, 

327 

340 

1.866 

2,977 

Whiting 

6,016 

5,420 

66,500 

60,783 

WitcheH, 

2,022 

2,850 

18,431 

22,502 

Mackerel, ... 

8,681 

8,895 

248,651 

237,514 

Herrings, ... 

8.447 

31,309 

43,261 

62,632 

Pilchards, ... 

847 

1,647 

1,649 

2,020 

Sprats, 

- 

- 

4,127 

6,162 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

22,692 

21,643 

161,111 

132,206 

Total. 

349,046 

412,348 

3,277.817 

3,328,02r 

Shell Fish 





Grabs, 

7,871 

7,698 

43!549 

46,069 

IiObeters, ... 

5,463 

5,856 

18,860 

19,641 

Oysters, ... 

2,360 

2,337 

47,006 

37.498 

Other Shell Fish, 

11.773 

10,947 

63,966 

59,697 

Total 

27,467 

26,838 

173,381 

161,895 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

376.503 

439,186 

3,451,228 

S.489,916 


Note.— 'T he figures for 1904 are subject to correction in the Annual Return. 

O 2 
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*Statement of the Total Quantity and Yaloe of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scoi’tish Coasts during the Month and Seven 
Months ended 31st July, 1904, compared with the corresponding 
periods of the Year 1903. 



July. 

Seven Months ended 
July. 


1901. 

1908. 

1904. 

1903. 


OUAM’ITY. 

sparling, 

Turbot, 

Cod, 

Confter Eel,.. 

Flounders. PIm ice, Brill, 

Haddock. ... 

Halibut 

Herrinps, ... 

LimonSoJea. 

Ling. 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith ((’oal Fish). ... 

Skate. 

Sprats, 

Torsk(Tu8k), 

Whitinff, ... 

Fish not. KepJLratoly disUnf'Uiahed, 
except Shell Fislti, 

Cwts. 

4 

791 
46,709 
1,102 
5.729 
72,063 
6.212 
1,747,101 
3,223 
18,773 
4,446 
10,31 S 
7.484 ; 

2,266 ' 
9,045 i 
7,400 ; 

Cwts. 

5 

1,113 

46,079 

351 

7,216 

71,369 

4,789 

1,407,693 

3,633 

8,894 

2,464 

8,660 

6,213 

701 

7,846 

6)090 

Cwts. 

76 

4,010 

432,047 

12.653 

49.411 

620,749 

27.037 

2,967,366 

14,217 

90.436 

6.2,54 

68,840 

69,640 

20,849 

8.466 

79.672 

67,689 

Cwts. 

40 

5,401 

310407 

6 661 

62.056 
604,726 

19,108 
2,464 567 
3f4,317 
60 037 

3 388 
65 146 

46.056 
32 728 

7,486 

78,022 

37,272 

Total, 

1.912,614 

1,679,996 

4,418,110 

3,707,848 

Shell Fish 

Grab.«, 

I.iobsters, 

Oysters, ... 

No. 

102,39.5 

63.324 

No. 

186,713 
60 034 
700 

No. 

1.602,337 

379,749 

141,139 

No. 

1,887 261 
848,646 
94,282 

Clams, 

Mussels. ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

60 

3.699 

3,147 

Cwts. 

65 

6,126 

4,355 

Cwts. 

3,9ii3 

43,868 

36,313 

Cwts. 
2,006 
66 189 
36,662 



a^alhe. 


^arlin}^, ... 

Turbot. 

Cod. 

Conper Eel, 

Flounder, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

H.alibut, 

Herrinps, ... 

I^mon Soles, 

Linp, 

Mackerel. ... 

Sidth (Coal Fish) .. ... ... i 

Skate, 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tnskh 

Whitinp. ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
excwxd. Shell Fish, 

£ 

29 

1,747 

14,912 

437 

7,212 

23,563 

7,643 

326,222 

4,498 

6,020 

1,666 

1360 

1,022 

506 

2,116 

2,610 

i: 

25 

2,617 

16,653 

136 

9,286 

26,416 

6.067 

409,342 

6 526 
2,332 
912 
1,367 
781 

128 

2,493 

1,096 

L 

291 

12,492 

166,746 

6,060 

61,244 

283,742 

40,626 

622,066 

27,827 

30,404 

1,984 

10,364 

18,458 

1,004 

1,911 

28.946 

33,794 

£ 

191 
17 581 
144,062 

3 861 
81 549 
282,864 
81 168 
768,437 
28 406 
28,116 

1 389 
10,065 
13 536 
2,440 

30;lo4 

10,434 

Total 

400,433 

484,074 

1,347,937 

1,451,268 

Shell Fish ; 

Crabs, 

Loljsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

ClamB, .. 

Mussels. .. 

Other Shell Fish, 

1364 

2,813 

~ 18 

262 

009 

1,316 

2:781 

10 

876 

1,209 

10,668 

20,177 

628 

667 

2,746 

10,138 

12,204 
17 751 
398 
286 
8,871 
9,041 

Total, 

6,841 

5,692 

44,898 

48,060 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

406,774 

489,766 

1,392,635 

1,494,818 


Note.— T he above Azures aje subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Return of Average Prices for oacli Province and for the Whole op 


Ireland of certain ClasHcs of Agricultural Puoduots and Live 
Stock for tlu^ Quarter (nided 30th June, 1904*, and for the 
Whole of Ireland for the corresponding Quarter of 1903. 


Prodoot. 


Pro VI NOB. 

1 Con 
; naught. 

Whole Whole 
of of 

Ireland, i Ireland. 


Leinster. 

j Munster 

j Ulshir. 

1904. 

i 1903. 

Crops : - 

«. iL 


.s- d. 

ft. d. 

H. d. 


Wheat, per 1 1 2 lbs . 


! _ 


- 

— 

— 

White Oats, . 


6 9i 

tt 5 

7 61 

6 H 

6 3! 

lUaok Gate, . „ 

(5 2 


— 

— 

6 11 

5 0$ 

Barley, . 

- - 

j 6 0 

-- 



— 

— 

Hay 

3 Hi 

j 3 8 

3 8i 

3 11 

3 91 

2 9 

Potaloes, 

1 3 

4 4.? 

3 lOi 

3 10 

4 03 

3 93 

Flax, . per H lbs. 

— 



- 

— 

— 

— 

Perennial Ryo» 

OrOHsHeed. i»<Tll21bs. 

_ 

7 



- 



Italian Rye 

Grass Koed, . 




- 


— 

Butter, . 

85 

83 7 

82 41 

79 Oi 

83 73 

90 114 

Kggs, . . per 120, 

C 2 

6 3 


5 4i 

5 103 

5 81 

WOOL. . per lb 

0 911 

0 9i 

- 


0 9H 

0 63 

Pork, per H2 ILh. 

i 

42 94 

44 3 

40 7 

42 104 

47 71 

Bkisf, 


- 

- 

- 

60 0 

* 60 31 

MnrroN, . 

1 

-- 

-- 

“ 

70 113 

70 64 

Stork Cattle : 

£ d. i 

£ d. 

£ .V. d. 

£ a . 

£ ,v. d. 

£ S. d. 

One year old, pei liead, 

7 0 9 j 

7 5 0 

6 3 11 

6 10 8 

G 15 8 j 

6 17 3 

Two years oM, 

10 4 3 1 

9 4 I 

8 11 6 

9 0 6 

1 9 4 1 

9 13 9 

Three years old. 

13 5 11 

13 8 6 

7 4 2 

12 4 6 

12 13 6 j 

13 8 6 

Bprinjjers, 

U 9 7 1 

j 

13 1 0 

12 2 3 

13 12 4 

13 0 6 

14 2 2 

Stork Siikkp : - 

Lambs, . . per liead, 

1 

i 

1 5 0 ' 

1 6 9 

1 6 10 

1 0 1 

15 5 

1 4 9 

Over 12 A under 

24 months old, 

1 18 1 

1 18 11 

1 0 11 

1 18 7 

1 18 5 ! 

1 16 9 

Two years old 
and upwards. 


2 2 11 

1 4 3 

I 12 10 

i 

1 12 10 i 

1 10 3 


3rd Class. 
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Ji^’ATEMENT showing the Aybraob Prices of Wheat, Barley and 
OATSpor 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of certain quan- 
tities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland Revenue Officers, 
for each Week of the Quarter ended 30th June, 1904. 


— 


WllBAT. 

BAIILBY. 


OATS. 1 

IL^tiirns 








received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 IbB. 

Quantity. 



s. d. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

s. rf. 

OwtB. of 

112 IbB. 

». 

d. 

Cwts. of 

112 IbB. 

April, 

2, . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

6 

1 

2,739i 

„ 

9, . 

— 


— 

— 

6 

n 

2,126i 

„ 

16, . 

_ 

— 


— 

6 

2i 

1,6131 


23, . 

-- 




6 

2i 

1,943| 

1. 

30, . . 

- 

— 


- 

6 

m 

2,6361 

May 

7, . . 

- 


_ 

-* 

6 

2 

lJ79i 

„ 

14, . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

G 

3 

1,640 


21, . 

— 

— 


— 

6 

5 

1,398 


28, . . 


- 

- 

— 

6 

6i 

1,424 

June, 

4. . 



— 


6 


1,3(KH 

„ 

n, . 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

6 

7 

887 

„ 

18, . 

- 

- 

— 

— 

G 

8,i 

1,0654 


25, , 





6 

8 

1,087 


'rABLE showing the Average Price per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in th(^ Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 3()th Junk, 1904, and also for the correspond- 
ing period during the seven preceding yeare. 








o 

-SI 



2 329 I 50G 3,127 3,(33 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 


TABLE 

Return of th© Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 



Cattle. 

SllEKP, 

SWINK. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Otbor 

Catile. 

Calves. 

Total, 

Sheep. 

Larabg.j 

Total, 

Fat. 

stores. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 

4 

, 

19 


23 

22 

686 

606 

368 


368 

Bd.taHt, 

4,431 

31,244 

46 

679 

36.290 

783 

2.666 

3,439 

2,076 

4,111 

6,187 

Coleraine, . 

7 

846 

20 


873 

42 


42 

32 


82 

Cork, . 

262 

6,820 

72 

9,223 

16,377 

7,780 

12,681 

20,461 

6,179 

91 

6,270 

Droirheda, 

1,514 

603 


• 

2,117 

6,448 

21,669 

28,007 

1,612 

739 

2,361 

Dublin. . 

9,614 

29,959 

7 

3.000 

42,640 

30,862 

('9,464 

99,816 

36,968 

84 

87,052 

Dundalk, . 

<S54 

4,160 


• 

6.004 

624 

4,827 

6,461 

2,613 

2,309 

4.922 

Dundrum (Co. 
Down). 

• 

245 



246 





> 


Greenore, 

(570 

7.249 


20 

7.939 

4.716 

2,797 

7.512 

321 

134 

466 

Larne, 

461 

9,623 



9,984 

168 

76 

234 

60 

3.424 

3,474 

Limerick,. 

46 

636 



(582 

6 


6 

1 


• 

Londonderry, . 

4,209 

14,511 

DO 

3.757 

22,667 

6,809 

6,121 

11.020 

1,030 

1,231 

2,261 

Newry, . 

280 

1,826 


! 

2,106 

888 

1,346 

1,733 

290 

j 

697 

887 

Portruish, . 

3 

237 



240 


• 


149 

• 

119 

Sligo, . . 


366 


117 

483 

486 

678 

1,164 

6,831 

! 


6,831 

Warrenpoint, . 


• 



• ’ 

• 

• 


• 


• 

Waterford, 

2,256 

12,166 

21 

1 

14,424 

4,114 

7,479 

11,690 

8,543 

• 

8,643 

Weatport, 

12 

26 

26 


62 

1,904 

1,764 

3,658 

1,696 


1,696 

Wexldrd, 

937 

1,768 

2 

30 

2.722 

3,241 

2.800 

6,041 

4,029 

• 

4,029 

Total, . . 

25,540 

122,168 

391 

16,787 

164,876 

66,972 

133,813 

200,785 

71,688 

12,720 

84,408 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

L 

Britaix during the Three Months ended 30th Junk, 1904, showing the 
in Ireland, 


MuIuh 

or 

Jenueto. 

AHHdfl. 

Total 

AnimalH. 

IRISH Poets. 


, 

999 

Ballina. 

1 

12 

48,831 

Belfast, 



952 

Coleraine. 

1 

201 

42,652 

Cork. 

• 


32,629 

Drogheda. 

i 


181.567 

Dublin. 

• 

74 

i 

I6,?>02 

Dundalk. 



245 

Dundrmn (Oo. Down), 


129 

18,076 

Qreenore. 



13,827 

Larne. 



692 

Llmeriok. 

• 

3 

36,150 

Londonderry. 


13 

4,769 

Newry. 


• 

391 

Portriuh. 



8,479 

Sligo. 



• 

Warrenpoint, 

• 

197 

35,503 

Waterford 


• 

5,316 

Westport, 


• 

12,796 

Wexford. 

2 

667 

460.267 

Total. 
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TABLE 

Hktdrn ol the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



Oattlk. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

British Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Oattle. 

CalveH. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Storofl 

Total. 

ArdrosBan, 

20(1 

4,610 

14 

129 

4,989 


52 

52 

69 

3,887 

3,956 

Ayr, . . . 

595 

9,464 


213 

10,262 

288 

624 

912 

124 

2,777 

2,901 

Barrow, . 

1,061 

7,894 

• 

28 

8,988 


69 

59 

1,608 

444 

2,052 

Bristol, 

695 

7,014 

2 

3.658 

11,369 

6,764 

1,266 

8,009 

4,680 


4,680 

Dover, 

• 



• 




• 


• 


Falmouth, 


• 

’ 









Fleetwood 

2,899 

5,432 


18 

8.349 

2,649 

3,121 

6,670 

168 

164 

332 

Glasgow, . 

1,632 

17,623 

289 

6,610 

26,964 

1,174 

4,735 

5.909 

10,291 

829 

11,120 

Greenock, . 

151 

2,850 

38 

10 

3,049 

35 

20 

65 

104 

404 

608 

Holyhead, 

3,616 

18,807 

2 

331 

22,256 

14,260 

22,440 

36,700 

18,382 

217 

18,699 

Liverpool, . 

9,H69 

22,876 

46 

1,514 

33,804 

33,770 

86,650 

120,420 

26,288 

2,020 

27,308 

London, . 


* 



• 



• 




Manchester, . 

1,961 

1,068 



3,029 

4,006 

6,053 

O.d'iS 

970 


970 

Milford, . . 

1,807 

6,848 


3,680 

12.235 

2,762 

8,564 

11.326 

6,465 


' 6,466 

Morocambe, 

413 

7.964 


46 

8,422 

1.262 

1,240 

2,492 

3,423 

60 

3,473 

Newhaven, 


74 



74 

• 


* 



• 

Newport, 

• 

• 







• 



Plymouth, 

131 

97 


132 

360 

• 

• 





Portsmouth, . 

1 • 


* 


• 



• 

1 • 

• 


Silloth, 

1 

660 

1,396 



2,046 

44 


44 

76 


76 

Southampton, . 

6 

224 


619 

849 

79 

• 

79 

41 

• 

41 

Stranraer, . 

1 

448 

8,164 


• 

8,802 

• 


• 


1,928 

1,928 

iWbitehaven, . 

• 

246 



246 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Total, . 

26.640 

122,168 

391 

16,787 

164.876 

66,972 

138,813 

200,785 

71,688 

12,720 

84,406 
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IL 


Beitain (luring the Three Months ended 30th June, 1904, showing the 
in Great Britain. 



ABseB. 

Total 

Animals. 

British Ports. 

12 

9,656 

ArdrOBsan. 

2 

14,258 

Ayr. 

6 

11,672 

Barrow. 

278 

24,649 

Bristol. 

• 

• 

Dover. 

• 

• 

Falmouth. 

1 

15,261 

Fleetwood. 

1 

43,529 

Glasgow. 

1 

3,625 

Greenock. 

133 

81,157 

Holyhead. 

116 

183,648 

Liverpool. 



London. 


13,106 

1 

1 Mancbestar. 

117 

30,955 

1 Milford. 

1 

14.415 

1 

1 

o 


1 

74 1 

Newbaven 



Newport, 


378 

Plymouth. 



Portsmouth. 


2,185 

Silloth. 


989 

Southampton. 


10,665 

Stranraer. 

* 

245 

Whitehaven. 

667 

460,267 

Total. 
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table 

Rbtuen of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great 

of Debarkation 


Irish Ports. 



Cattle. 


Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fat. 

Stores 

Other 

Cattle 

1 1 

Calves. ToteL 

1 

jsheeij 

1 

. I Lamb 

s. Total 

1 Fat. 

Store 

^.j Total, j 

Ballina, 



1 


1 







Belfast, . 


SO 


1 

1 

30 

l,2fi0 

! ‘ 

i 1.260 


1 

1 

Ooleraine, 


• 



. 


. 

i 

. 



Cork, 

■ 




I 

. 


i . 




Drogheda, 


• 




22 

• 

! 22 

i 


1 2 


Dublin, 


ItlS 


3 

166 

620 

• 

620 

1 




Dundalk, 



. 





j 


. 


Greenore, 


• 

‘ 


. 

. 

' 





Larne, 


10 

1 

i 


10 


• 

* 


i 

1 

Limerick, 












Londondern", . 


2 

1 


2 

1 

. 1 

. 


10 

10 

Newry. . 


. i 

■ 1 

• 


. 



. 

1 

1 

Portrush, . 



. 1 


. 



. 




Sligo, . . 



I 

• j 



. 


. 


1 

1 

Waterford, 


13 

I 


18 

. 



. 



Westport, 


* 

! 

. 

. 



. 




Wexford, 



! 

! 

i 

L 



• 

1 

i 

• 



• 

Total, 

* 

218 

1 

i 

3 

222 

1,803 


1,803 

• 

16 

16 
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Horses. 


Htallions. 

Mai’dH. 

GoMinffB. 

Total. 

• 


1 

1 

9 

71 

145 

225 


17 

32 

40 


4 

5 

0 

44 

631 

379 

964 


9 

23 

' 32 


30 

16 

46 

2 

10 

14 

32 

6 

1 

26 

23 

63 

1 

4 

1 

j 

6 

! ^ 1 

10 

1 

6 

i 

6.5 

00 

121 

• 


8 

13 

67 

76T 

713 1 

1,547 


Total 

AnimalM. 

Irish Ports, 

2 

Ballina 

1,618 

Bellant. 

1 

Coleraine. 

40 

Cork. 

33 

DroKbeda, 

1.641 

Dublin. 

32 

Dundalk. 

46 

Greenore. 

43 

Larne. 


Limerick. 

66 

liOndonderry. 

11 

Newry. 

• 

Portrueh. 

1 

Sligo. 

134 

Waterford. 


Westport 

13 

Wexford. 

3,691 

Total 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 



CATTLE. 


SHBBP. 

Swine. 

British Ports. 

Fat 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ardrospan, 


G 



6 

986 


986 



• 

Ayr, 


2 



2 

274 


274 


• 


Barrow, . 


6 



6 



• 


• 


Bristol, 


5 



6 

• 






Cardiff, . . 








• 




Falmouth, 





• 

t 


• 

1 

• 

* 

Fleetwood, 


3 



3 

• 


• 




Qlasffow, . . 


37 

• 

1 

39 

478 


478 

t 

• 

* 

Greenook, 





• 

• 






Holyhead, 


103 


1 

KM 

12 


12 


• 


Liverpool, 


37 


1 

38 

22 


22 


4 

4 

Loodoii, . 




• 

• 







Manchester, . 


1 


1 

1 







Milford, . . 


1 



1 





• 


Moreoambe, . 





• 





10 

10 

Nowhaven, 










1 

1 

Plymouth, 


* 









• 

Sllloth, . . 





• 

32 


32 


• 


Southampton, . 


7 


• 

7 



• 



• 

Stranraer, 


10 


• 

10 

• 


• 


1 

1 

Whitehaven, . 


• 


• 


• 






Total, . . 


218 

1 

3 

222 

1,803 


1,803 


16 

16 
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IV. 


< luring the Three Months ended 30th Jdne, 1904, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 


I HOIlSJSB. 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

'rotal. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

BRITISH Ports. 

1 

7 

17 

26 



1,016 

Ardrossan. 


3 

9 

12 



288 

Ayr. 

1 

6 

10 

16 



22 

Banow. 

4 

12 

18 

34 



39 

Bristol. 


. 






Cardiff. 








P’aliuouth. 

8 

44 

71 

123 


1 

127 

Fleetwood. 

& 

64 

51 

no 


* 

628 

Gliis^^ow. 

1 

6 

4 

10 



10 

Groenock, 

41 

485 

333 

859 



975 

Holyhead. 

2 

78 

117 

192 


1 

257 

Liverpool. 

• : 

. ] 

2 

2 



2 

London. 

1 

5 

4 

10 


• 

11 

Manchester. 

1 

.55 

58 

114 



115 

Milford. 


1 

2 

! 

3 



13 

Morocambe. 







1 

Newhaven. 


1 1 

4 

5 



5 

Plymouth. 

• 






32 

SUloth. 


21 

3 

5 



12 

Southampton. 

2 

15 

10 

27 



38 

Stranraer. 


• 


• 




Whltahaven. 

67 , 

767 

713 

1,647 

m 

■ 

3,591 

Total. 
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Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 



CATTLE. 

j SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cftttle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Belfast 


93 

. 


93 

. 

. 

. 

Dublin 

6 

* 


47j 

62 


20 

20 

Total, 

fi 

93 

• 

47 

146 

20 

■ 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 


showing the Ports of Debarkation 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Isle of Man Port. 



1 

! 


1 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves j Total. 

i 

Sheep. 

Lambsj Total. 

DOUGLA.S 6 

93 


47 146 


20 20 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


i 

Cattle. 



SHEEP, 


Irish Port. 








Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle.j 

Calvesj 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

1 

Belfast, . ' | ' 

i 

j 

1 



• 

! 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation? 



DOUOLAB, 
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Isle of Man during the Three Mouths ended 30t]i June, 1904, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th Junk, 1904, 
in the Isle of Man. 



Ibli of Man during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1904, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle of Man during tlie Three Months ended 30th June, 1904, 
in the Isle of Man. * * 
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COASTING AND 


Rkturn of tlie Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


IRISH Ports. 

OAmB. 

SlIEBP. 

SWINB. 

Fat. 

Stores, 

Other 

0ftttl64 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

— 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Cork to Aghada Pier, 










6 

6 

„ to Belfast, 


1 


. 

1 




, 

. 

. 

„ to Dublin, . 


1 



1 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

Total, , 


2 



2 

• 



• 

5 

5 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 




1 

1 

58 

48 

106 

183 


183 

Belfast to Waterford, 





• 





• 

• 

Waterford to Bally hack, . 


53 

7 


60 


. 





„ to Belfast, 


. 

. 

. 

• 

. 



4 

. 

. 

„ to Cork, 


2 


, 

2 

• 



, 


. 

to Duncannon, 


no 


155 

265 

3 

5 

« 

6 

. 

6 

„ to New Rosa, , 


153 

. 

316 

169 

2 

3 

5 

13 

18 

31 

Totol, , 


318 

7 

471 

796 

5 

8 

13 

19 

18 

37 

Duncannon to Waterford, 

376 

363 

1 


740 

263 

210 

173 

1,620 

• 

1,620 

Now Ross to Waterford, . 

183 

3;U 


• 

531 

1,275 


2,381 

1,948 

• 

1,918 

Kilrush to Limerick, 


118 


. 

118 


. 


115 

119 

231 

Portumna „ 


. ( 


. 


. 


, 

. 

. 

. 

Banagher „ 

. 

. 


. 


. 

. 


. 

131 

181 

Total, . 

• 

118 



118 

• 

• 

* 

115 

~253 

368 

Limerick to Kilrush, 

• 

3 



8 


• 


• 

• 

• 

Londonderry to Moville, . 

• 

15 



15 

50 


50 

2 


2 

Moville to Londonderry, . 

19 

290 

• 

• 

309 

19 

37 

86 

60 

31 

81 

Qreenore to Grooncastle, 

9 

• 



9 

• 

• 


1 

• 

• , 

Greencastle to Greenore, 


3<6 


• 

.875 

131 

81 

212 


• 

• 

BebnullettoBligo,. 


11 



11 


25 

26 

91 


91 

Bligo to Belmullet, ‘ 

• 



. 






. 


Total, . , 

687 

1,876 

8 

172 

2,913 

1,831 

llQI 


1,028 

310 

1,338 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


during the Three Months ended 30th June, 1904, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 


An?mik POETS. 



HOE.SBS. 

Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 



2 

1 

1 

3 



1 

1 


5 Cork to Ajjliada Pior, 

1 „ to Belfast. 

1 „ to Dublin. 

7 Tobil. 

290 Aghada Pier to Cork. 

2 Belfast to Waterford. 


Waterford to Ballybaek. 

„ to Belfast, 

to Cork. 

„ to Duncannon. 

„ to New Boss. 


287 „ to Duncannon. 

506 „ to New Boss. 

856 'I’otal. 

2,848 Duncannon to Waterford. 


New Boss to Waterford. 


Kilrush to Limerick. 
Portumna „ 

Banagher „ 

Total. 

Limerick to Kilrnsh. 


67 Londonderry to Moville. 


483 Moville to Londonderry, 


9 Greonore to Qreencastlo, 

687 Greencastle to Greenore. 


17 12 31 


158 I Belmullet to Sligo. 


1 Sligo to Belmullet. 
10,663 Total. 
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Keturn of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th June, 1904, showing tiie 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland, 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldines. 

Total. 

Belfast 




219 

no 

329 

Cork, . , 




1 

8 

9 

Dublin, 



— 

28 

45 

73 

Greenore, 



— 

360 

193 

553 

Waterford, . 




76 

62 

128 

Total 



- 

684 

1 

408 

1,092 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland tlirough 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th June, 1901, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports* 

N umber of Horses, 

Stallions. 

Marcs. 

Geldinns. 

Total. 

Belfast 

1 

16 

28 

45 

Dublin, 

1 

5 

4 

10 

Waterforcl, , , . , 

4 

2 

— 

6 

Total, 

6 

23 

i 

32 

61 




CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 





Copenhagen 

Top 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 

Lb. Rolls. 

In 24-lb. case. 

Per Cwt. 








Danish. 

Free on 
rail, 
London. 

Ca8h wi 

Irish. 

Carriage 

paid, 

PMsen- 

Train. 

h Order. 


Week 

ending 


Kroner 
per _ 

60 “ 
Kilos. 

Shil- 

lings 

per 

1 -wt. 
ap- 
proxi- 
mately. 

Danish 

and 

Swedish 

Choicest. 

All h 

Irish 

Creameries 

Choicest. 

julcd. 

Juno, 


u, 

Kr. 

77 

s. d, 

86 4 

8. 8. 

96 to 98 

8. 8. 

88 to 90 

8. d. 

99 2 

8. d. 

99 2 

.. 


18. 

81 

90 9 

98 to 100 

91 to 93 

103 10 

103 10 



25, 

81 

90 9 

104 to 106 

95 to 97 

103 10 

103 10 

July, 


2, 

81 

00 9 

103 to 104 

93 to 95 

103 10 

103 10 

M 


9. 

81 

90 9 

102 to 103 

91 to 93 

103 10 

103 10 

U 


16, 

81 

90 0 

101 to 103 

89 to 92 

106 0 

103 10 



23, i 

81 

90 9 

101 to 103 

S9to 92 

105 0 * 

103 10 



30, 

83 

93 2 

102 to 104 

90 to 94 

107 4 

106 2 

Auj^uet, 


0 , 

86 

96 6 

106 to 107 

95 to 97 

no 10 

109 8 

M 


13, 

89 

90 9 

109 to 111 

101 to 104 

114 4 

113 2 



20, 

92 ! 

103 S 

113 to 116 

104 to lOG 

117 10 

116 8 



27, 

92 

103' 3 

116 to 118 

106 to 108 

117 10 

116 8 

Scptemtor, 

3, 

92 

103 3 

116 to 117 

104 to 1C6 

117 10 

116 8 



10, 

95 1 

106 7 

115 to 117 

101 to 104 

121 4 

120 2 



17, 

100 

112 3 

120 to 122 

102 to 106 

127 2 

126 0 


Prom Manchester prices, from Ss. to 10^. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery ; and from 
5«. to 7s. to get net return to an Irish Creamery. 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch- 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rolls are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct per 
lb. = I 5 . 2d. per cwt. 

An extra charge of ^d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with, order. 

Cairiage on pound rolls per passenger train is \d. per lb., exclud- 
ing box; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 5s. 2d. 
to 6s. per cwt. of butter. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agbicultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 




Week ended 

Articles. 


4tb 

11th 

18th 

26th 

2nd 




June. 

June. 

June. 

June. 

July. 


Animals, livinq- 








Horses, . 

* 

. 


• 

. 

* 


Fresh Meat - 








Beef, 

Mutton, . 

. owts. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 


1 SALTED OR PliESEllVED MEAT— 







1 Bricon, . . 

. cwts. 







Beef, 


, 






8 Hams, 

1 Pork, 


197 

3 

*403 

*126 

• 


1 Meat, unenumerated, 

Salted or 







1 Fresh, . 


, 

, 

. 

, 



Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting, .... cwIb. 

*. 




428 


Dairy Produce and Substitutes— 







Butter, . 

. cwts. 



80 




Margarine, 

»♦ 

62 

110 

103 

146 

182 


Cheese, . 

Milk, Condensed, 



• 

77 

• 

• 


„ Cream, 


. 

. 



• 


Eqqs, 

gt. bunds. 

130 

• 

191 

26 

26 


Lard, 

cwts. 

. 

98 

67 


. 


1 Corn, grain, meal, and Flour— 







Wheat, 

, cwts. 

98,000 

265,000 

248,100 

210,100 

146,100 


Wheat, Meal and Flour 

♦ »♦ 

1,600 

26,100 

32,900 

30,600 

21,500 


Barley, . . 

• 

11,900 

10,100 

, 

19,600 


Oats, 

• »» 


24700 

10,400 

16.800 

13,700 


Peas, 

• n 

60 

190 

20 

220 

180 


Beans, 

Maize or Indian Corn, 

• 

312,200 

180,800 

118,100 

116,700 

443*700 


FRUIT, RAW— 








Apples, 

Currants, 

. owts. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Gooseberries, . 

• »* 

’l36 

*112 


, 

*202 


Pears, 

• »* 

, 

, 

, 




Plums, . 

• n 

, 

, 

, 


• 


Grapes, . 

Lemons, . 


• 

• 

• 

* 

• 


Oranges, . 

StrawborricB, . 


• 

• 


• 

• 


Unenumerated, 

• M 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 


Hay, .... 

tons 

144 

. 

38 

361 

• 


Straw, 

• 1. 

603 

193 


• 



Hops, 

VEGETABLES, lUW— 

, cwts. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Onions, . 

bushels 







Potatoes, 

. owts. 

33 






Unenumerated, 

£ 

5 






Dried, 

. cwts. 







Preserved by Canning, 


• 

• 

• 

• 



Poultry and game, . 

£ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



♦This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Ajfricultural Produce into 
to tt request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department will he in a position 
manufactured and agricultural products. 
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PilODUOE Imported direct (i.e, from the Colonies or Foreign Countries » 
4th June, 1904, to 27tli August, 1904*. 


Week ended 



9th 

July. 

16th 

July. 

23rd 

July. 

30th 

July. 

6th 

Aug. 

13th 

Aug. 

20th 

Aug. 

27th 

Aug. 



. 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 








2,838 



• 


1 

• 

• 

• 

3,970 

• 


• 


. 

• 

, 

• 

. 

« 



1 

• 

• 

• 

• 


■ 


• 

057 

440 

. 

60 

50 

702 

254 







. 

3 



• 


! 

1,600 

• 

15 

• 

• 




1 







92 

113 ! 155 

186 

223 

137 

164 

170 


, 

3 

77 

88 

4 



215 


• 

• 

37 

74 

42 

42 

96 

78 



• 

• 

. 



• 

• 


120 

310 


238 

176 


72 

197 


• 

• 

* 

,111 

320 


• 

• 


39.100 

65,300 

186,000 

381,200 

109,800 

47,700 

167,900 

141,300 


2,300 

8,200 

3,000 

16,800 1 

27,900 

26,100 


15,600 


68,200 

2,000 

9,S00 1 




11,600 

, 

, 

2,700 



, 



100 

460 

60 

70 

80 


• 

• 


346.600 

303,600 

72,100 

387,700 

229,300 

3&),800 

1 

344,300 

2^)9,300 








6.3 




308 

39 

15 

, 

, 


• 



• 

24 

102 

, 

, 


. 



, 

, 


40 

41 

10 




. 

. 


3 

1.6 

62 

38 



• 

• 


• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

• 




• 








12 

, 





1 • 


• 

18 

• 

21 

25 

• 

. 

• 


• 

. 

6 

48 

192 

t 


• 


280 

. 

• 

• 

12 


. 

. 


* 

• 

• 

9 

• 


• 

• 




• 

248 


610 

210 

140 


• 

• 

• 

• 


. 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 


• 

u 


• 



• 

• 

. 



• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Ireland from the Oolonios and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have In answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all daises into Ireland which are re shipped from Great Britain, 
to gauge the economic dependence of this country on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
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AGRICULTUIIAL RETURNS OP GREAT BRITAIN, 1904. 


Preliminary Statement for 1904, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
4th June; and comparison with 1903. 

Crops. 


Distribution. 

1904. 

TOTAL AREA OP LAND AND WATER, 

Acres. 

66,786,741 

TOTAL Acreage under all Crops 

32,323,176 

and Grass.* 


Wheat 

1,876,284 

Barley, . « « . . 

1,840,686 

Oats, • • • t . . 

3,262,976 

Bye, ...... 

66,714 

Beans, ..... 

252,782 

Peas, ..... 

176,608 

Potatoes, 

670,209 

Turnips and Swedes, 

1,604,108 

Mangold, ..... 

398,827 

Cabbage, ..... 

64,627 

Kohl'Babi 

16,607 

Bape, ...... 

97,772 

Vetches or Tares, .... 

128,229 

Lnoerno, ..... 

56,706 

Other Crops, .... 

100,971 


Olovor and Rot&tion 
Graascs. 



1903. I 

Acrei, I A 


2,322,789 2,412,445 

2.348.480 2.895,381 


Total, . 

4,671,269 

4,807,826 

( For Hay, 

Permanent Grass,* < 

t Not for Hay, 

4,766,470 

12,338,331 

4,764,970 

12,179,625 

Total, . 

17,103,801 

16,934,495 




20,403 (it 


206,303 i3‘0 

17,796 VO 






Flax 

HopB, 47, 

Small Fruit, .... 77, 

Bare Fallow 432, 


orohard8,t | 248,008 | 239,483 | 3,526 | i | 

* Excluding 12,801,617 acres returned as Mountain and Heath Land used for gnizinfl in 190*. and 
18,868,240 acres In 1903. 

t The acreage of any Orop or Grass grown under the trees in Orchards is also returned under 
its proi)or heading. 
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Preliminary Statement for 1904, compiled from the Returns collected on the 
4 th June ; and comparison with 1903 — continued. 

Live Stock. 


Distribution. 

1904. 

1903. 


No. 

1 

No. 

Horses used solely for Agriculture,* . 

1,120,247 

1.106,448 

Unbroken Horses One year and 
above. 

301,871 

297,121 

„ „ Under one year, 

138,618 

133,585 

TOTAL OF HOESBS, . 

1,660,236 

1 

1,637,154 

Oows and Ilelfors in Milk or In Oalf, . 

2,678,680 

2,688,208 

Other Oattle :--Two years and above, 

1,874,636 

1,430,625 

„ „ One year and under 

two. 

1,429,888 

1,368,136 

„ .* Under one year, , 1 

1,377, ?08 

1,317,649 

1 

TOTAL OF OATTLE, . 

1 

6,860,352 

6,704,618 

Kwes kept for Breeding, . 

9,880,908 

9,879,101 

Other Sheep One year and above, . 

6,313,602 

5,459,889 

„ „ Under one year. 

10,012,664 

10,300,807 

TOTAL OF SHEEP, . . , 

26,207,174 

25,039,797 

Sows kept for Breeding, . 

382,066 i 

389,900 

Other rigs, . . . , 

2,479,588 

2,296,661 

Total of pigs, 

2,861,644 

2,686,661 


Increase. 


Per 

No. 

Gent, 

13,799 

12 

4,250 

1-4 

5,083 

3-8 

23,082 

15 



- 

- 

146,287 


288,143 

2*8 


~ 

- 

182,927 

SO 




• Including Mares kept for Breeding. 


Board or Aqrigultubb. 

August j 1904« 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


Number of outbreaks of Swinb-Fevkr, and Number of Swine returned m 

been SLAUQHTI5BBD in Ireland, under the Diseasea of Animals Act of 1894, m we 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 



SWINE- FEVER. 

Quarter ended 


Swine Slaughtered 


Outbreak.*? 

as Diseased 

1 

oonlirmed. 

or as having been 



Exposed to Infection. 

June, 1904 


1,201 


NuM HER of Outbreaks reported as having taken place, and Number of ANiMAts returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAX and ULANDKUs in Ireland in the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 


June, 1904, . 


ANTHRAX. 


! Outbreaks Animals 

i Reported. Attacked. 




GLANDERS 
(including Fart^y) 

Outbreaks i Animals 
Reported. I Attacked. 


3 4 


Nitmckh of Oases of Rabies in Do«s in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 



Quarter ended 


Number of Oases. 

J une, 1904, 

. 

. 

Nil. 


Nt'MBER of OUTBREAKS reported as having taken place, and NUMBER of ANIMALS returned 
as having been attacked by RHEEP-SoAB and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 



Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Quarter ended 

Outbreaks ' 
Reported, j 

Sheep 

Atta(^ked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

1 

.lune, 1904, . . . ! 

4(i 

056 

61 

i 

78 

1 

1 


Veterinary Branch, 

Dejiartiuent of Agt ieultiire and Technical Instruction fpr Ireland. 

Dublin. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month emled 31st 
July, 1^04, and the Seven Months ended 31st July, 1904, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous Year. 



* The deatiaations givan aro, in all cmm, baaed on the ports at which the piiatengeri contracted to land, 
•ubjeofto ooiiecSo?i^fhi?nimafB^^ •arlieit potsible date after the olose of each Month, are 


A. T. a Oo. (Ltd.) 
im. m.EMo. a m, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

EOYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOE lEELAND, 

St. Stephen *s-£rreen, Duplin. 

A complete course of instruction for Associate Students is 
given in Agriculture, Chemistry, Engineering, Physics, and 
Natural Science. 

A limited number of Scholarships are ofiered each year — 
(a) in Agriculture, (b) in Science and Technology. 

Full particulars of the Entrance Examinations, of the Exami- 
nations for the above Scholarships, and of the various courses 
of instruction, <tc., are contained in the College Programme, 
which may be obtained on application to — 

THE EEGISTBAR, 

Royal College of Science, 

St. Stephen ’s-green, Dublin. 


METEOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF AET, 

Kildare-street, DuPIin. 

Session : — From October to July. - Day and Evening Classes. 

Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and Design- 
ing; also in Artistic Enamelling, Metal Work, Stained Glass 
Painting, and Mosaic. (Other Craft Classes under consideration). 

In the various branches of these subjects instruction is given 
in the Evening Classes for Workmen, Apprentices, and Fore- 
men, at low fees. 

Scholarships and Teacherships-in- Training are offered each 
session. 

Further particulars can be obtained on application to — 

THE REGISTRAR, 

Metropolitan School of Art, 

Kildare-street, Dublin. 
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OFFICIAL ]0\JRNAL--Advertistmints. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

LEAFLETS. 

NUMBER. 

NAME. 

Leaflet 

No. 1 

The Warble Fly. 


» 2 

Out of Print. 


3 

Out of Print. 


M 4 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1900. 


M 5 

Separated Milk as Food for Calves. 


M 6 

Charlock Spraying. 


M 7 

Fluke in Sheep. 


8 

Timothy Meadows. 


9 

The Turnip Fly. 

,, 

„ 10 

Wireworms. 

,, 

„ 11 

Prevention of White Scour in Calves (Professor Nocard). 


„ Wa 

do. do. do. 


12 

Out of print. 

,, 

M 13 

Contagious Abortion in Cattle. 


M 14 

Prevention of Potato Blight. 


M 15 

Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, and (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1904. 

,, 

16 

Sheep Scab. 


M 17 

The Use and Purchase oi Manures. 

f » 

M 18 

Swine Fever. 


.. 19 

Early Potato Growing. 


M 20 

Calf Rearing 

,, 

21 

Diseases of Poultry : — Gapes. 

„ 

M 22 

Basic Slag. 


23 

Dishorning Calves. 


M 24 

Care and Treatment of Premium Bulls. 


M 25 

Fowl Cholera. 


„ 26 

Winter Fattening of Cattle. 


M 27 

Breeding and Feeding of Pigs. 


„ 28 

Blackleg, Black Quarter, or Blue Quarter. 

,, 

29 

Flax Seed. 


M 30 

Poultry Parasites — Fleas, Mites, and Lice. 


„ 31 

Winter Egg Production. 


M 32 

Rearing and Fattening of Turkeys. 


„ 33 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry. 

•1 

.. 34 

The Revival of Tillage. 

»» 

„ 35 

The Liming of Land. 

tt 

„ 36 

Field Experiments — Barley. 

,, 

37 

,, „ Meadow Hay. 

,, 

„ 38 

,, „ Potatoes. 

,, 

39 

„ Mangolds. 


„ 40 

.. „ Oats. 


„ 41 

,, ,, Turnips. 


„ 42 

Permanent Pasture Grasses. 


43 

The Rearing and Management of Chickens. 

“ Husk ” or “ Hoose ” in Calves. 

,, 

„ 44 

,, 

45 

Ringworm on Cattle. 

„ 

46 

Haymaking. 

,, 

M 47 

The Black Currant Mite. 


„ 48 

Foul Brood or Bee Pest. 


49 

Poultry Fattening. 

*» 

M 50 

Portable Poultry Houses. 

♦» 

M 51 

The Leather- Jacket Grub. 

*r 

M 52 

Flax Experiments. 

>» 

»» 53 

The Construction of a Cowhouse. 

»» 

54 

Calf Meal (/>i the Press). 

»» 

55 

The Apple. 


M 56 

Cultivation of the Root Crop {in the Press). 

f* 

57 

Fruit Packing. 

** 

58 

Sprouting Seed Potatoes {in the Press). 

Copies of the above leaflets can be obtained free of chaise and post free, an ap> 

plication to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 

Irelands Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, Letters of application so addressed need 
not b$ stamped. 
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The above Parliamentary Publications, and copies of the Official Journal of 
the Department, can be ordered from Mr. E. Ponsonby, Grafton-street , Dublin, the 
Government Sale Agent in Ireland. 


Ireland— Industrial and Agricultural. 500 Pages. Profusely illus- 
trated. 5s. : by post, 5s. Id. Messrs. Browne & Nolan, Nassau-street. Dublin ; 
and all Booksellers. 


OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 

Register of Thoroughbred and Agricultural Stallions. 

Bulletin No. 1 : — Miscellaneous Series — Report by the late Professor Nocard {of 

the French Ministry of Agriculture) on 
the Mortality Among Calves in Munster 

, „ 2 t, M Co-operative Agricultural Credit in Ger- 

many and Switzerlarfc. 

„ „ 3 „ „ “ The Annual Audit.” 

,, ,, 4 ,, „ The Estimation of Fat in Milk and 
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The Journal of the Department. (Quarterly). Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 — making 
Vol. I., August, 1900, to May, 1901 — have been issued, but these numbers are 
out of print. The price of the issues beginning with No. 1, Vol. II. — Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, each of Vols. II. III., and IV., and Nos. I and 2 of Vol. V. have now been 
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TILLAGE VERSUS GRAZING. 


In the problem “ Tillage versus Grazing ” the vital factor is 
money. There may bo other factors, but 
A Money Problem. their bearing is less direct. It is contonded, 
for instance, that tillage employs a greater 
number of peojile ; but that contention carries little weight with 
the farmer. The question for liiin is : Which is the more profits 
able? If it be tillage, well and good; but if it be grazing, then 
he cannot afford to follow an unprofitable calling merely that his 
neighbourhood may be more thickly populated. As with other 
men, his own living is his first concern. The natural way to settle 
the question would be to get a number of farmers’ balance sheets, 
and, setting in contrast the profits from grazing and tillage, find 
the solution by simple arithmetic. But farmers, unfortunately for 
themselves, have no dealings with balance sheets, and we are com- 
pelled to revert to such a system of estimations as will meet the 
demands of the case as closely as possible. Of such systems we are 
restricted to two. We can imagine a farm of some definite size 
quality and commercial position, and either estimate how much 
it will return when grazed and when tilled, or, having estimated 
how much an acre of pasture and an acre of each individual tillage 
crop will return, work out the nett return for the entire farm. 
Of the two systems the latter is to be preferred, because it give* 
information not only as to the returns from the farm as a whole, 
but also as to which are the most profitable crops. For example, 
if oats, turnips, barley and hay, grown in rotation, leave respec- 
tively £3, £4, £1, and £2, the nett return is £2 lOs. ; but turnipa 
are the most profitable crop. 

Some points in the cropping estimates, which will be found Oiw 
pages 220-223, must be made clear at the 
Praming the outset. In the first place, they must be 

Estimates. normal with regard to every one of the four 

great factors — land, labour, capital, and 
management. The land must be normal in quality and in com- 
mercial position; labour and wages, buildings, drains, implements, 
stock and other capital must all be normal, as must also the ability 
of the management ; and, since they are the chief causes of 

R 2 
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varying returns, the factors requiring special attention are the 
quality and position of the land and the ability of the farmer. 
One acre of land might produce a crop of turnips worth £5 while 
another might produce a crop worth X20, and a crop worth 
£‘20 in one part of the country might be worth X30 in another. 
Given also the same land labour and capital, one farmer might 
raise a crop worth £25 an acre where another could only raise a 
crop worth £10 : the result of different ability. Abnormalities 
such as these must be eliminated. 

A glance at the estimates will show that there are complica- 
tions among crops raised in rotation that have to be allowed for. 
The fact that crops are grown in rotation and that some are 
manured while others are not raises the quesition : How much 
ought to be charged against the crop to which the manures are 
applied and how much to the crops succeeding? This has been 
considered in the estimates; as has also the fact that crops coming 
after pasture are benefited by the fertility it has accumulated. 

Another question of some difficulty is : Should the costs of 
tillage be spread over all the crops in the rotation ; and, if so, 
with what proportion should each crop be charged? The principle 
that the costs of tillage should be spread over the rotation cannot 
but be admitted ; the difficulty is : in what proportion ? In view 
of the difficulty of fixing the proportion, and, as the effect of 
applying the principle to the estimates would be only to drive the 
lowest paying crop (temporary pasture) still lower and the highest 
paying crops (roots) still higher, the point has been left out of 
account. 

To get a clear comparison between tillage and grazing, any 
further returns the farmer may earn through 
A Clear Comparison, stock-keeping are not considered for the 
present. Pasture is, therefore, valued at 
what it could be let for grazing — to the farmer himself for that 
matter — tillage crops consumed on the farm at their feeding value 
on the farm and crops sold off the farm at their value free upon 
rail.^' Should stock-feeding, whether on pasture or tillage, be 
found to modify the returns from each, the necessary alterations 
can be made afterwards. 

In case objection may be taken to the estimated weights and 
values of the tillage crops, it may be stated that for the conditions 
assumed they are not over-estimated. Potatoes and turnips may 
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be taken as examples. Seven tons of potatoes, large and small 
together,^ are over the average for Ireland according to the sta^ 
tistics collected for the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. But seven tons are not too large a crop for good culti- 
vation and management upon average land. Ten shillings may 
seem a large price for a ton of turnips, but turnips at ten shillings 
are cheaper tlian most of the foodstuffs at the farmer’s disposal. 

So far as the main question before us is concerned, the figures 
at the bottom of the columns in th© estimar 
Temporary Pastures tables are sufficient argument. But 

Unprofitable. the most striking result is the extraor- 
dinary position taken by temporary pastures. 
Only fourteen shillings and sixpence are left to meet rent, tenant 
right and the claims of the farmer’s pocket. Remembering that tem- 
porary pastures were not charged with any share of the costs of 
tillage, is there anything at all in their favour? Ought they to be 
retained ? If pastures are a necessity, ought they not rather to be 
permanent? The suggestion that temporary pastures are unprofit- 
able is so strongly against prevalent agricultural opinion that a 
criticism of this opinion is necessary. During the last two decades 
the tillage farmer has been "lengthening his rotation chiefly by 
leashing down his temporary pastures for a longer time. For this 
his reasons have been mainly three, viz. ; — i.. That the practice 
prevents finger and toe in the turnip crop ; ii., that it accumu- 
lates fertility for the next course of rotation ; and iii., that it 
lessens the labour bill. To which contentions the replies are: — 
i., Have we not lime and an advancing knowledge of infectious 
disease with which to prevent finger and toe ; and, if it is to be 
prevented by lengthening the rotation, have we not such crops as 
potatoes and mangols? ii., Have we not manures with which to 
restore fertility more profitably ? iii., Are we to dispense with 
labour unless the diminished outlay is to bring in a larger profit? 
Does the manufacturer, when profits are falling but are still profits, 
diminish his output in order to increase his income? Th© attitude 
of farmers with regard to labour suggests that they take high wages 
and dear labour to b© the same thing ; whereas the experience in 
other industries has been that high wages mean efficiency and cheap 
labour, while low wages mean inefficiency and dear labour. 
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Cost of Kaisino vakiodb 


First (!rop -Oats. 


1 . 


?k)UKhin^% ... 

Seed, 

Sowing, 

Harrowing, 

Rolling, 

Wooding, ... 

Harvesting, 

Stacking, ... 

Thatching,... 

Throshiug and Cleaning. ., 
Carting Crain to Railway, 


.C .S'. 

0 1*2 

0 12 

0 1 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 

0 8 

0 6 

0 2 

0 9 

0 3 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Second Crop- 


Turnipa. 


2 



£ H, d. 

Ploughing, 

0 8 0 

Cultivating, ... ... ... 

0 6 0 

Weeding, 

0 3 0 

Harrowing and Rolling, ... 

0 2 0 

Opening Drills, ... 

0 3 0 

Seed, 

0 4 0 

Sowing, ... 

0 1 0 

Closing Drills, ... 

0 3 0 

Souffler, ... 

0 3 0 

Singling 

0 7 6 

Senffler, Ac 

0 4 0 

Hoeing, ... ... ... ... i 

0 2 0 

Lifting, ... 

0 7 0 

Carling and Storing, 

1 0 0 


£ .V. d. 

10 Ions farm-yard rna 

, nuro ... 2 Op 0 

j 1 cwt, Nitrat(; of Soda, ...0 10 Of 

i 2 cwi«. Kiiinit. ... ... 0 6 0 

1 

j 4 owts. Superphosphate, 0 12 0 1 
j Carting and spreading, ... 0 12 0 1 


Fertility acoiimulatod lo Grass crops | 
and handed on to the Oat crop, 

£ s. d. 

'Interest on Working 

Capital, ... ... 0 6 0 

o 5 Rates and Taxes, sind 

% InHuraiioe. ... 0 3 0 

g Upkeep of Implements, 0 3 0 

P. 

w ; FentM's. Drains, &c., ... 0 2 0 

Proportion of Idle Time, 0 3 0 

Lime, ... 0 5 0 

Business and Managing 
V Expenses, 0 6 0 


I 4 0 0 

I Proportion to Turnips, ... ... | 2 0 0 

0 15 0 , ! 


17 0 


I 7 0 


Value of a Fair Crop— 
140 stones gridn, 

210 stones straw, ... 


5 0 0 


4 13 4 
2 12 0 


7 6 10 


20 tons, 


Difference,^ ... 


2 6 10 


6 10 6 
10 0 0 
3 0 6 


U., the “ difference" left over to pay rent and to stand against the 
t The prices of manures are fixed at al)OUt the normal. 
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Ceops undbb Rotation. 


Or Mangels. 

3. 

Or I’otatoes. 

4. 


£ H. d. 


£ s. d. 

Ploughing, ... 

0 8 0 

Ploughing,... 

0 8 0 

Cultivating, ... 

0 6 0 

Cultivating, 

0 6 0 

Weeding 

0 3 0 

Weeding, ... 

0 3 0 

Harrowing and Rolling, 

0 2 0 

Opening Drills 

0 3 0 

Opening Drills, 

0 3 0 

Seed, 

2 10 0 

Seed,... 

0 8 0 

Planting 

0 3 0 

Sowing, 

0 1 0 

Closing Drills, 

0 3 0 

Closing Drills, 

0 3 0 

Saddle Harrow, 

0 1 6 

Scuttler, 

0 3 0 

Drill Grubbt^r, 

0 3 6 

Singling, 

0 8 0 

Moulding, ... 

0 2 6 

Scuffler, Ac 

0 4 0 

Grubbing, ... 

0 3 6 

Hoeing, 

0 2 0 

Hoeing, 

0 2 0 

Lifting 

0 8 0 

Moulding, ... 

0 2 6 

Carting and Storing, ... 

1 7 6 

Lifting and Storing. 

1 6 0 



Sorting. ... 

0 7 6 



Spraying 

0 12 0 



Carting Potatoes to Railway, 

0 18 0 

£ s. d. 


£ s. d 


15 tons farm-yard manure, ... 3 0 0 


15 tons farm-yard manure, 3 0 0 

— 

2 owts. Nitrate of Soda, ... 10 0 

- 

1 cwt . Ammonium Sulphate, 0 12 6 

- 

2 owls. Kainit, ... ... 0 6 0 

- 

1 cwt. Potassium Sulphate, 0 12 0 

1 

- 

4 cwls, Superpbospliato, ...0 18 0 

1 

1 4 cwts Superphosphate, ... 0 12 0 

.... 

Carting, Ac,, ... ...1 0 0 

I 

Carting, Ac., ... ... 1 0 0 

- 

5 18 0 


! 5 16 6 I 

j ,, 


Proportion to Mangels, 

3 IS 0 

i 

■ J‘roportion to Potatoes, ... . : 

i 

i 

3 16 6 

i 


1 7 0 


17 0 

1 

9 10 6 


12 16 6 



1 ton Small, ... ... 1 10 0 


22 tons. ... . ... ... ! 

13 4 0 

U tons Saleable, ... ..15 0 

1 - 



— 

1 16 10 0 


3 13 6 


1 3 13 6 


annual valuo of the Tenant Uigbt— the rest being the farmer’s profits. [Continued on nrxt uuije. 





Cost op Raising various 


Third Crop— Barley. | 

6. i 

Fourth Crop— Hay. 

6. 

Fifth Crop— Pasture. 

7. 



£ s. d. 

! 

£ A d. 


£ i. il 

Ploughing. ... 1 

0 8 0 

Shore of Seed, 

0 7 0 

Share of Seed, 

0 7 0 

Seed, 

... 

012 0 

Harrowing, ... 

0 0 9 

Chain Harrow, 

0 1 0 

Sowing, 

0 1 0 

Rolling, 

0 1 0 

Rolling, 

0 1 0 

Harrowing, 

0 2 0 

Weedirg, 

0 2 0 

Weeding, 

0 2 0 

Rolling 

0 i 0 

Cutting, 

0 2 0 



Weeding, ... 

0 2 0 

Saving, 

0 8 0 



Harvesting, ... . . — 1 

0 8 0 

Carrying and 







Stacking, ... 

OHO 1 


Carrying and Stacking, ... 

0 0 0 




Thatching, ... 

0 2 0 




Threnhing, Ac 

0 9 0 




Carting Grain to Railway, 

0 3 0 



! 

Share of manureH applied to 

1 

I 

! 




root crops 

10 0 

0 10 0 1 

10 6 0 

(') Fertility accumulated by Grass 



1 

! 

crops and handed on to the 





Oat crop. 




1 0 7 6 


Interest on Working £ s. d. 




!(to be de- 


Capital. ... 0 6 0 




ducted.) 

. 1 

Rates and Taxes, and 




! 

S 

Insurance. ... 0 3 0 





fl 

Upkeep of Imple- 






ments, ... ... 0 3 0 





iSl 

Fences, Drains, &c., 0 2 0 


1 


i 

CJ 

Proportion of Idle 

Time, 0 3 0 


I 


! 


Lime 0 5 0 


i 



0 

Business and Ma- 







i, nnging Expenses, 0 5 0 


i 






1 7 0 

1 

1 7 0 


1 7 0 



6 0 0 


3 6 9 


"Ti6~r 

Value of a Fair Crop— » 






100 Btones grain, ... 6 12 a 


86 owta. 6 6 0 




IfiO atones straw, ... 1 0 0 


After- 0 12 6 





— 

6 12 6 

math. 

6 17 6 


2 10 0 

1 Difference,! ... ... 

1 12 6 


2 11 9 


OU 6 


(’) Note.— T he annual incsrement of accumulation deoroaiieH with time, but rather 
are Bot down at the same figure. 

* Barley is valued at the average between malting and feeding barley, vir. 9d, 
t the “difference*' left over to pay rent and to stand against the aomial value 
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Crops dndrr Eowation — continued. 


Rixth Crop— Pasture. 

Permanent Meadow. 

Permanent Pasture. 

8. 


9. 


10. 



i! a. d. 


£ s. d. 


l£ 8. d. 

Share of Seed, 

0 7 0 

Proportion of cost of 


Proportion of cost of 




laying down, 

0 2 0 

laying down, 

0 2 0 

Chain Harrow, 

0 1 0 

Weeding, 

0 2 0 

Labour at the rate of 






2 men and 1 horse 


Rolling 

0 1 0 

(vhain Harrow, 

0 1 0 

for 200 aeroB, 

0 10 0 





Tools and repairing 


Weeding, 

0 2 0 

Fences, Drains, Ac., ... 

0 4 0 

materials, ... 

0 10 


Manure, 

1 0 0 

Rates and Taxes, ... 

0 S 0 

i 

Cutting, 

0 3 0 

Slag and other ma- 





nures, 

0 6 0 


Raving, ... — 

0 12 0 






Business and other 



Carrying A Stac^king, 

0 10 0 

Expenses,... 

0 1 6 


Rates and Taxes, 

0 3 0 

Interest on Capital, ... 

0 0 6 


Interest on Capital, ... 

0 2 6 




Upkeep of Imple- 





nients, ... 

0 1 6 




Managi^ and Busi- 





ness Expenses, ... 

0 2 6 



0 6 0 





0 7 0 





(to be de- 





dueti-d). 






1 7 0 

j 




: 1 16 6 


3 3 6 


1 1 3 0 



612 G 






Aftermath, 0 7 6 





2 10 0 


6 0 0 

i 

2 10 0 


0 14 6 


2 16 6 


17 0 


than lifh an over>*Ktatf>nAeiit of thlH doorea»e, the accumulations by first and second years’ pastures 


a stone, 

of the Tenant Bight- the rest being the farmer’s profits. 
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Having determined the probable returns from tillage and from 
pasture on the assumption that the farmer 

The Eeturns from merely raises the crops, the next question is : 

Grazing. Can he add to his income by having those 

crops consumed by stock? And, if so, how 
much from tillage and how much from pasture? By assuming the 
land to be devoted to grazing entirely and then to tillage entirely, 
we shall get the sharpest contrast between the two systems. But 
there is grazing and grazing; and it would not be fair to the system 
in general to take as typical that kind of grazing which provides 
neither sufficient shelter nor sufficient food for the winter. To 
imagine such a system competing as a profit-earning concern with 
systems where even only rough winter food is provided is almost 
impossible: much more to imagine it competing with still more 
rational systems. We shall take the following examples as typical 
of grazing : — 

(а) Cows constantly pastured, but getting in winter either hay 

or rough pasture or both. 

(б) Cows treated as above, but getting in addition a small quan- 

tity of cake or grain during a portion of the winter. 

(c) Bullocks treated similarly to cows (a). 

(d) Bullocks treated similarly to cows (6). 

(e) Bullocks summer grazed only. 

(f) Bullocks summer grazed, but getting cake or grain in addi- 

tion during the latter part of the summer. 


{a) Dairy Cow, Pastured. 





lleturn 

Return 

per 

Acre. 

] 

Pasture, 2 acres, 

£ a. 
5 0 

(i. 

0 

£ a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Rough pasturage for winter, or hay, say stones 
a day— -30 cwts. at 2 a‘. 6d 

3 15 

0 



Attendance during the year, cost of milking, doli\ ery 
of milk, and other incidental expenses, ... 

1 15 

0 



Interest on Capital, 

0 12 

0 



Insurance against death, sterility, abortion, «&c 

0 12 

0 



£ if. d, 

500 gallons of milk at 4 Hi > ... 9 7 6 

11 14 

0 



Calf, 2 0 0 ! 

Manure (if hay be given), ... ... ... 0 5 0 

11 12 

i 

6 





0 1 6 

(Loss.) 

n A Q 



U U 5# 

(Loss.) 





(b) Dairy Cow, getting Cake or Grain in Winter. 



Return 

_T>er 

Hoad. 

Return 

per 

Acre. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ #. d. 

Pasture, 

5 0 0 



Rough pasture or hay. 

3 15 0 



Grain or cake, 21bs. a day for 3 months— If ewts., ... 

0 10 0 



Attendance, Ac., 

1 15 0 



Interest on Capital, 

0 12 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 12 0 




12 4 0 



£ s. d- 




600 gallons of milk at 4 id ... .. 11 5 0 

— 



Calf, 2 10 0 




Manure < if hay be given), ... ... ... 0 7 6 

— 


i 

— 

14 2 G 





1 18 6 

1 0 19 3 


(c) Eighteen Months’ Old Bullock, Pastured.^ 




Return 

per 

Ilead. 

Return 

per 

-\cre. 

1 

Pastuic, li acres, ... ... ... ... ... ! 

Rough pasture or hay, 1 stone a day for 6 months — 1 
1 ton, 

Attendance, ... ... ... ' ... ... ^ 

£ s. d. 

3 2 0 

2 10 0 

0 10 0 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Interest, 

0 10 0 



Insuranoti, ... 

0 2 6 


i 

Original cost of Bullock, 7 cwts. at 25s.,t . ... 

£ 8. d. 

Selling valU(‘ after a year— 11 cwts. at 

27*. 6</., , 16 2 6 

Manure (if hay be given), .. ... ... 0 6 0 

I 

i 

8 15 0 

15 10 0 

16 7 6 

\ 

, 0 2 G 

j (I/OSS.) 

i 

i 

1 

0 2 0 
; (Loss.) 


Pasturod from Autumn to Autumn. 


t Note.— T he value® amignad to cattle are also for average conditions and commercial 
position. They are higher ))robahly than the prices in many remote plact's sind lower 
t.han at or near the shipping iKu ts. Disparity in iirioes is much mcjre mat ked for live 
stock than for grain or other farm produc.e. Tlie reason is that, when grain is sold, one 
factor only is the main consideration, while when stock is sold, quality, ‘condition,’' and 
weight enter into consideration. Until live stock are, in some way, graded according to 

a nality and “condition" and then sold by ascertained weight, the farmer will remain at 
tie merty of the apeoulative dealer. 
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{d) Eighteen Months' Old Bullock,* getting Cake in Winter. 



Return 

per 

H^ad. 

Return 

per 

Acre. 


£ B d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ *. d. 

Pasture, li acres, ... 

3 2 0 



Rough pasture or bay — lion, 

2 10 0 



2 lbs. of cake or grain a day for 5 months— 24 cwts., 

0 15 0 



Attendance,... 

0 15 0 



Interest. 

0 10 0 



loBuranoe, ... 

0 2 0 



Original cost of Bullock, 7 cwts. at 26*., 

8 16 0 




16 10 0 



£ jr. d. 




Value after a yeai — 114 cwts. at 30*.. ...17 6 0 




Manure (if hay be given), ... ... ... 0 9 0 

17 11 0 


1 


A 1 lx U 

I i 0 

0 19 2 


(«) Well-wintered Bullock, Summer Grazed. 




Return 

Return 



per 

per 



Head. 

Acre. 


£ 5. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

Pasture, 14 acres. 

3 2 6 



Attendance. 

0 6 0 



Interest (for 6 months), 

0 6 0 



Insurance, ... 

0 1 0 



Original cost, 9 cwts. at 27*. 6<L, 

12 7 6 




16 2 6 

1 


£ *. d. 




Selling value in Autumn— 114 cwts. at 30.*., 17 6 0 


1 


Value of laud for Sheep wintering, at 5s, 




an acre, ... .. .. ... ... 0 4 0 





17 9 0 





1 6 6 

1 1 2 


(J) Similar Bullock, Summer Grazed and Cake-fed. 


1 

Return 

_I>er 

HWl. 

Return 

per 

Acre. 


£ 8. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

Pasture, 14 acres. 

3 2 6 



Grain and cake. 21bs. a day for 3 months— 1| cwta,... 

0 9 9 



Attendance, 

0 7 6 



Interest (for 6 months). 

0 5 0 



Insurance, ... ... ... ... ... ... ! 

0 1 6 



Original cost of Bullock— 9 cwts. at 27*. fid.. 

12 7 0 




16 13 9 


\ 

i 

Selling value— Ilf cwta at 31*. 6d., ... ... & 10 1) 



1 ■ , 

Manure from oake, 0 2 6 




Value of land for Sheep wintering. ... 0 6 0 


1 



18 17 6 

i 




2 3 9 

1 15 0 


* Pastured from Autumn to Autumn. 
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Consider now the possible returns from consuming the produce 
Keturns from Stock- tillage. As with grazing, we shall con- 
Keeping on Tillage, skier several methods, viz. : — 

(a) Fattening well-pastured 2^ year old bullocks just off good 
pastures. 

(h) Fattening well-pastured 1^ year old bullocks just off good 
pasture. 

(c) Wintering year old bullocks off only fair pasture. 

(d) Wintering and fattening lA year old bullocks off only fair 


pasture. 

(e) Winter Dairying. 

(a) Fattening 30 months old Bullock. 



Daily 

Average. 

Total 


Return 

Return 


for 13 
weeks. 


1 per 

1 Head. 

i 

per 

Acre. 

Tiirniiis, ••• 

Lhs. 

112 

Cwts. 

91 

£ 

2 6 

d.\ £ H. d. 

6 ; 

£ s. d. 

Oat 8t raw, 

10 

3 

0 16 



Dot'ortioated Cotton (Jake. 

2 

K 

0 11 

6 ‘ 


Oats or Mai/e. 

i 

3i 

0 16 

3 


BarU^y straw (lit t«r), .. ... j 

4 

31 

0 3 

3 


Attendance, 


.. 

0 6 

6 


IntcM-est on ('apital (3 months), ... 

... 


0 4 

3 


Insurance, 

... 


1 ^ 

0 


Original cost— 11 cwtn. at 27.?. G<i., 




15 2 

6 


Selling price --125 cwts. at 32? 


£ s. d. 
20 8 0 j 

j 20 6 

9 


Value of manure, i 


0 17 6 I 

21 6 

A 1 





0 1 

— ' n la Q 1 

1 Q J 


( 6 ) Fattening 18 to 20 months old Bullock. 



Daily 
Average. | 

Total 



Return 

Return 


lor 13 
weeks. 



per 

Head. 

per 

Acre. 


Lbs. 

Cwts. 

£ K. 

d. 

£ ?. d. 

£ i. d. 

Turnips, ... 

84 

68i 

1 14 

2 


Oat straw, 

8 

6i 

0 13 

0 



Hay 

2 

u 

0 6 

0 



Decorticated Cotton Cuke, 

2 

n 

0 11 

6 



Oats or Maize, 

2 

li 

0 8 

2 



Bfvrloy straw (litter). 

4 

31 

0 3 

3 



Attendance, 

... 


0 6 

6 



Interest (3 monthH), 


. 

0 3 

2 1 



InBumnee, 

... 


0 1 

0 1 



Original oo«t of Bullock— 8 cwts. at 28?., 

... 


11 4 

0 ' 






16 9 

8 





£ ?. d. 





Selling value— 91 cwts. at 33? 

... 

16 1 9 





Manure, 

... 

0 16 0 

16 16 

0 ! 

1 7 1 j 






2 0 6 
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(c) Wintering 18 months old Bullock, 



Daily 

Average. 

Total 
for 2tt 
Weeks. 

- 

lleturn 

per 

Animal. 

Heturn 

per 

Acre. 


I.b8. 

Cwts. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ #, d. 

£ s. a. 

Turnips, ... 

84 

137 

3 18 

2 



Oat straw. 

8 

13 

1 6 

0 



Hay, 

2 

3i 

0 9 

9 



Harley straw Gitter), 

4 

61 

0 6 

6 



Attendance, 



0 13 

0 



Interest on CapitiU (6 months), ... 



0 5 

0 


I 

Insurance, 



0 2 

0 



Cost of Bullock— 7 cwts. at ... 



8 15 

0 



Sellini? value- 9J cwts. at 27«. G(/ 


£ .<?. (i. 
13 8 2 

15 15 

6 



Manure, ... 

... 

1 5 0 

14 13 

2 







1 2 3 
(Loss.,) 

0 17 6 

(Loss.) 






( d ) Wintering, then Fattening, 18 months old Bullock. 


i 

Daily 

Average. 

Total 
for 13 
weeks. 

- 

i 

Return 

per 

Animal. 

Return 

per 

Acre. 

Keep and other (^xv>en8eH as above 
in example (c,) for 13 weeks. 


i 

1 

£ s. 

3 10 

1 

a, 

3 

£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

Turnips for 13 weeks more, 

Lbfl. I 
84 

Cwts. 

C8i 

1 14 

2 



Oat straw do., 

« 1 

6i 

0 13 

0 



Hay do,, 

2 

H 

0 5 

0 



Decorticated Cotton Oake for 13 
weeks more, 

1 

1 

1| 

0 11 

5 

1 


Oats or Maize for 13 weeks more, 

2 

U 

0 8 

2 



Barley straw (litter) for 13 weeks more. 

4 

H 

0 3 

4 



Attendance for 13 weeks more, ... 

... 

.. 

0 8 

6 



Interest on Capital, do., 

... 

.. ... 

0 3 

0 



Insurance do., 


... 

0 2 

0 



Original cost of Bullock— 7 cwts. at 25«. 

, ... 

‘ 

8 15 

0 

1 




£ s. d. 
16 18 3 

16 11 

W 



1 Selling value of Bullock— lOi cwts, at 33s 





Manure, ... 

... 

1 7 6 

1 18 5 

9 






1 13 11 

1 7 0 
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(e) WxNTEH Dairying. 



Daily 

Average. 

Total 
for 30 
weeks. 

- 

Return 

per 

Head. 

Return 

per 

Acre. 


Lbs. 

CwtB. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ K. d. 

Blraw, 

10 

19 

1 

18 

0 



Hay 


7i 

1 

4 

6 



TurnipB, ... 

84 

157i 

i 

0 

0 



Decorticated Cotton Cake, 

2 

33 

1 

G 

3 



Grain and Meals, ... 

6 

lU 

2 

17 

9 



Barley fcitraw (litter). 

4 

74 

0 

7 

6 



AtU^ndanoe, milking;. &c 

... 


2 

0 

0 



Interest, ... 



0 

12 

0 



IiiBnrance, 

... 


0 

12 

0 



Five montliB’ tjrass in Hummer at 2.s-. 6(1. per week, ... ^ 

J 

15 

0 



(kK) f^^ilU^UB milk at (kl 


Jti n. (L 

lii 0 0 

17 

13 

0 


i 

(’alf. 


2 10 0 






Mimuro in Winter, 


1 12 0 

! 10 

o 

() 






1 



1 9 0 

0 14 6 






On page 218 it was arranged that, after the returns fiom Stock -keeping 


had been determined, the additions necessary to bring out the total 
results as between tillage and grazing would be made. In the following 
summary the contrasted columns bring out those total results : — 


Summary of Returns on Average Land per Statute Acre. 


From Crop-Raising alone. 

Tillage. 

PASTURE AND MEADOW. 

Oats, 

£ 8. d. 

2 6 10 

Meadow Hay, 

£ f. d. 

2 16 6 

Turnips, 

3 0 G 

Pasture, 

1 7 0 

Mangels, 

3 13 6 



PotatooH, 

3 13 G 



Barley, 

1 12 6 



Hay, 

2 11 9 



Pasture, let year. 

0 14 6 



Poiture, 2nd year, ... 

0 14 6 



Prom 

Stock-Keeping alone. 


Till AO K. 


grazing. 

Fattening 24-year-old bullocks 
(3 monthii), ... 

Fatttming 14-y car-old bullocks 
(3 months), ... 

Wintering 14 -year-old bullocks 
(6 months), ... 

Wintering and fattening 14- 
year-old bullocks (6 months), 

1 d. 

j 1 3 4 

2 0 6 

0 17 6 
(loss.) 

17 0 

£ s, d. 

Dairy cows, as ordinarily treated.! 0 0 9 
) (loss.) 

Dairy cows, better treated, ... 0 19 3 

Bullocks, as ordinarily treated, 1 0 2 0 
! (loss.) 

Bullocks, pastured, and cake fed, i 0 19 2 
Bullocks, summer grazed only, 112 

Winter Dairying (12 months), ... 

0 14 6 

( 

Bullocks, summer grjized, with ; 

cake added. ... ... ... i 1 15 0 
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That is to say ; adding the crop-raising and stock-keeping results 
together, on a reasonably well-managed 
Grazing and Tillage tillage farm of average quality and com- 
Betams Contrasted, mercial position, the farmer can earn from 
seventy to ninety shillings an acre, whereas 
by grazing the same land forty-five to fifty shillings an acre can be 
earned only by the finest management. If we assume the rent and 
the annual value of the tenant-right together to be from 20«. to 25«. 
an acre, then the tillage farmer earns a profit of 506’. or more per 
acre, whereas the grazing farmer earns only half that sum or less. 
Or, separating crop-raising and stock-keeping, the position might 
be stated thus : — The farmer who tills makes a better living than 
he who does little else than watch the progress of his meadows 
and pastures; and the incomes of both may be increased or de- 
creased by stock-keeping. It must be remembered, however, that 
prices vary more sharply for store and fat cattle than for any 
other ordinary agricultural product, and that, consequently, the 
producers of these are liable to periods of inflation and depression : 
the producer of “ stores” to inflation, of fat to depression, or vice 
versa. Eliminating such variations, it is perfectly clear that the stock- 
keeper’s income is increased, whether upon tillage or upon pasture, 
when his animals are treated well, and decreased when they are 
treated badly. The most serious losses are incurred by the lack 
of sufficient and appropriate food and shelter during the winter. 
In the case of stock for the butcher, it may be noted that, when 
they are merely increasing in size, they may or they may not be 
profitable; they are so, however, when they are increasing in value 
per hundredweight as well. Possibly the most profitable method 
of producing beef for the butcher is to feed the stock highly from 
birth and sell them fat at eighteen or twenty months old. This 
method, however, has not been considered here. 

A glance at the summary will suggest concentration upon root 
crops, potatoes, and oats, and upon better 

The Crops to Grow, treatment of stock during the winter. 

If hay and pastures are a necessity, 
then they — the pastures at any rate — are most profitable 
when permanent. And still further : the experience of recent 
years has shown that by selecting more productive varieties, 
by using more manures, and by more careful cultivation, still larger 
and more profitable tillage crops may be produced. Perman<ent 
past-ures and meadows may also be still further improved by 
manures, but in a smaller degree. 
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From the previous discuseion some further problems arise. 

Three may be taken as more important than 
Further Problems, most of the others, viz. : — («<) When is land 
too good to be tilled ? (h) When is land too 

poor to be tilled ? (c) What are the conditions necessary to tillable 

land being tilled with profit ? 


With regard to the first problem : Since the general costs of tillage 
are practically the same for all qualities of 
When is land too tillable land, the only additions to the costs 
good to be tilled ? of raising a crop on better than average land 
are the additional rent and the increased cost 
of handling. If larger crops on better land will more than meet 
the additional rent, then the better land ought to be tilled. There 
is the difficulty, however, that all the usual tillage crops are not 
equally responsive to better land. Some may even reach their 
maximum production on land little better than the average. For 
instance : Mangels could be raised from 22 tons on average land 
to 45 or even 50 on the beet land ; but barley could scarcely be 
raised in the same way from 140 stones to more than 300. The crop 
might be grown, but it might not be harvested. Thus, if the very 
beet land, that is generally the highest rented land, is to be tilled, 
it must not be expected to yield the highest return unless the most 
suitable crops are selected. Giving over good land to an inappreci- 
ative crop is like sending a Clydesdale horse to haul the load of a 
Shetland pony. To elucidate the point, let us place in parallel 
columns the following data estimated as regards lands of varying 
quality from the average up to the best: — i., The probable crop 
on the average and on bettei* soils ; ii., the extra cost of growing 
this crop on better soils, i.e,^ the extra rent and cost of haudling ; 
iii., the extra value of the crop; and iv., the extra profit or loss 
that may result. It will be seen that whereas some crops yield 
their maximum money return on average or slightly, better land 
(barley, for instance), there are others (potatoes, turnips, and 
mangels, for instance) that reach their maximum on land of the 
highest, or almost the highest, quality. The best land, therefore, 
is only doing its best when it is growing these latter crops.* 


• It i» jUBt poBBible that, for Bome orops, as land increase* in value, Iobb may have to 
bo expended in manures. This point, of no very serious importance to the main issue, has 
not boon oonaidered. 

s 



OK Average Lake. I On land rented at 20*. more. I on land rented at 40*. more. I on Land rented at 60*. more. 
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ABSUming the foregoing data to be approximately oor- 
rect, it ie seen that although some crops cease to yield a propor- 
tionately increasing return as the quality of the land improves, 
there are others that more than compensate. The conclusion, 
therefore, is : provided the proper crops are grown, the better the 
land the more certainly should it be tilled. And, since the consump- 
tion of pasture by stock is less profitable than the consumption of til- 
lage crops, it follows that, if profits are the aim, the high-class grazing 
lands ought to be tilled. The matter may be put very shortly : 
Since the growing and consumption of tillage crops upon average 
land is more profitable than the growing and consumption of 
pasture, the growing and consumption of an increased tillage 
crop must be more profitable than the growing and consumption 
of a similarly increased pasture. 

It therefore follows that no land is too good to be tilled ; remembering 
always that appropriate crops must be grown. There may l>e land so stiff 
that cultivation, difficult at all times, is impossible in bad seasons and 
land on which a good seed bed is obtainable only in exceptional years. 
There may also be lands so studded with rocks and stones that 
they cannot be ploughed at all. ' Such lands, however, are out of 
the question : they are not tillable. The lands we refer to as 
never too good to be tilled are such as are responsive to good 
management and cultivation. 

It should be remembered, however, that a farm or tract of land 
that is changed from grazing entirely to tillage entirely is changed 
from a half-season single industry of one kind to a half-season 
single industry of another. Single industries are dangerous : half- 
season single industries still more. Therefore, as a mere matter 
of commercial policy, it might be desirable that some high-class 
grazing lands should still be retained for summer beef production. 

The second of the three problems is: When is land too poor to 
be tilled ? On very valuable land the land- 
When is land too poor owner'^ interest is large; on poor land it is 
to be tilled ? small. On a large farm the farmer's interest 
is large ; on a small farm it is small. As a 
farm decreaeee in size and quality, the interests of the owner and 
the farmer become smaller and smaller, until, when the farm is so 
small that the farmer is his own only labourer, the interests of 
the landowner and farmer are almost entirely eliminated : the 
interest remaining paramount being that of the labourer-farmer 
alone. So long as land is capable of satisfying this man's de- 

s 2 
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mands, that is of paying for his labour and outlay, it may still 
be cultivated ; so soon as it falls below this capacity it may not : 
since it is then yielding the labourer-farmer a smaller income 
than his labour would yield were it hired to some other employer. 
In the left hand column below are set down the bare costs — labour 
and general expenses — of producing each of the usual tillage crops. 
In the right hand column are set down the crops necessary to 
return those bare costs of production. 


Approximate CoBts of producing Crops 
on merely Cultivable Land. 

Crops required to meet the mere Cost 
of Production. 

Oats, 

£ «. d. 

6 0 0 

100 stones of grain and 150 stones straw. 

Turnips, ... 

7 0 0 

14 tons. 

Mangels, ... 

9 10 0 

16 tons. 

Potatoes, ... 

12 15 0 

4J tons sale^able, 1 ton small. 

Barley, 

6 0 0 

100 stones gniin and 100 stones straw. 

Rotation Hay, 

3 5 0 

20 cwts. and aftermath. 

Meadow Hay, 

3 2 6 

23 cwts. and aftermath. 


It may be argued that, since the labourer-farmer tills less 
thoroughly and applies less manures than the left hand column of 
figures implies, he may be satisfied by smaller crops than those in 
the right hand column. Certainly ; but by poorer cultivation and 
manuring, will he get even those smaller crops ? Scratching a poor 
soil and throwing a few spadefuls of manure upon it may pro* 
duce a crop ; but thorough cultivation and manuring ai-e much 
more likely to produce a crop that will yield a profitable return 

The laet question is : What are the conditions necessary for tillable 
land being tilled with profit ? In examining 
Conditions for Pro- phenomena of production, the older gene- 
flitable Tillage. ra,tion of economists concluded that there 
were three primary agents — land, labour, and 
capital. To these a younger generation added an important fourth, 
variously and somewhat indefinitely named business ability, manage- 
ment, shrewdness, thought, brains. Anothjgf. agent must still be 
added which is antecedent to the other four, viz., the desire or, 
rather, the will to produce. If a fanner is perfectly satisfied with 
the comfortable income he derives from several hundred acre® of 
grazing, there is more than convincing required that he should do 
better. He needs to be induced, perhaps to be impelled, to develop 
himself and his form. That accomplished, then the other elements 
eome into play. 
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Of throe of the four elements the successful agriculturist 
has generally realised the importance. He has realised that 

the indefinite element of the modern economist is vital to success- 
ful production. He has realised that without capital, without 
buildings, shelter, implements, manures, drains, and suitable 
stock, he is impotent. He has realised also the difference 
between dissipating his capital on a large holding and concentrat- 
ing upon a small. Ho has even realised the advantage of an 
increased turnover. But the farmer, as a rule, has not 

yet learned the value of educated dexterous and efficient labour. 
Nor has he learned that labour of that kind can be bought only 
by good wages, domestic comfort, and the prospect of higher em- 
ployment, even a farm. Other industries have learned these 
things and have drawn away those that should have been the 
farmer's most efficient workmen. Already in some parts those 
other industries are turning their inefficient workmen back again 
upon the farmer. And all the farmer has to do is to realise that 
a good workman needs a good reward and that a good workman 
is in the end the cheapest. It is scarcely necessary to point out 

that tillage gives constant employment to the farmer and to the 

labourer, and that, consequently, both are no longer casual but 
permanent and, therefore, efficient workmen. 

It only remains to state that the greater part of this paper has 
already been submitted to the criticism of a number of agricul- 
turists deeply interested in the problems under discussion. It 
does not follow, however, that every estimate and every argument 
is correct. The writer will, therefore, be pleased indeed to re- 
ceive criticisms not only as to the principles evolved, but also as to 
the minutest details. 


James Wilson. 



FRUIT GROWING IN IRELAND* 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, in continuance of its ejfiforta to foster 
Fruit Show and encourage the fruit-growing indu^rtry in 
and Conference. this country, held a Show and Conference at 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, on the 19th and 20th 
October. The Show, which received the support of all claoses, was 
an unequivocal success, and exhibits were sent from all the chief 
fruit-growing districts in Ireland. A report and a criticism of 
the exhibits appears on pp. 253 and 254. 

The Department took the favourable opportunity which the Show 
provided to hold a Conference of those interested in the fruit-grow- 
ing industry. The Conference was presided over by the Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, k.c.v.o., Vice-President of the Department. 

SIR HORACE PLUNKETT’S ADDRESS. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: — As Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion I have asked you to meet my colleagues and myself here to-day, 
and to confer with us upon the steps to be taken to develop an 
important industry upon a national scale. Towards the fulfilment 
of this purpose the exhibition in these premises, kindly lent to ua 
by the Royal Dublin Society, has amply proved that nature is 
willing to do her part. It remains for us to show that w© are 
prepared to do ours. 

Respective Functions of State Aid and Private Enterprise. 

It will be hardly necessary to tell such an audience as this that 
the part which any -Government can or ought to play in the develop- 
ment of industries is but small as compared with that which belongs 
to private enterprise. But when, as in this case, a nationai indiutry 
depends for its initiation upon the combined efforts of many per- 
sons and upon the reconcilement of many interests; when, further, 
it is in its nature one which must be conducted on a large scale in 
order to be profitable, it becomes evident that unassisted private 

♦ See also an account {Journal, Vol. III., No. 2, pp. 268-271) of a Fruit Show 
and Fruit Culture Conference, held at Cork, in October, 1902. 



DUBLIN SHOW OF IRISH GROWN FRUIT. 1904. 



General view of Exiiibits on Ground Floor 


DUBLIN SHOW OF IRISH GROWN FRUIT, 19C4. 



^erov.'n unaer nuspic 
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enterprise cannot grapple with the practical probleme involved. 
When, in ench conditions, our objective is the building up of an 
important national industry it is the recognised function of such a 
Department as this, which has no private end to serve, to use the 
resources at its command for overcoming the difficulties incidental 
to the initial stage. At any rate, the Department has, during the 
initial stage of its own work, steadily pursued the necessary in- 
quiries and conducted the necessary experiments in order to qualify 
itself to discharge what it conceived to be its proper function in the 
development of the hitherto sadly-neglected industry of fruit grow- 
ing in Ireland. 

The Six Factors in the Problem of Fruit Growing, 

I must now explain as briefly as I can the Department’s scheme 
of development and the exact stage at which we have arrived. 

Before we could estimate our chances of success in promoting 
this industry we had to take into account six main factors in the 
problem, namely — soil, climate, market, transit facilities, efficiency 
in production, and economy in distribution. The soil, taken as a 
whole, is favourable. The climate, while very suitable for certain 
kinds of fruit, leaves much to be desired, but, although I some- 
times think the Department is not held altogether blameless in the 
matter, I fear we cannot effect any improvement in this factor. 
As for market we are the nearest suppliers to the best market in 
the world. In transit facilities it is true that many countries 
have the advantage of us. Our own Great Northern Railway 
Company, which has some rapidly-developing fruit districts tribu- 
tary to its system, has met the Department very fairly in helping 
fruit growers to market their produce. The time has not yet come 
to criticise the terms offered by other railways, because fruit grow- 
ing along their lines has not reached a stage where they could be 
expected to establish a special rate. Indeed, the Department is 
not yet in a position to say exactly what rates the industry can 
afford to pay. So you see, gentlemen, the Department had to con- 
centrate their energies on the two remaining factors. We had, 
firstly, by every means in our power, to work for an improvement 
in the methods, and for a great increase in the volume of fruit 
production ; and secondly, within the somewhat narrow limits of 
Government interference, to aim at a more economic disposal of 
the produet. 
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Fruit Growing for Domestic Consumption. 

I take, first, the efforts of the Department- to promote fruit grow- 
ing, and the general conclusions at which they have arrived as 
regards future development. When you have heard the whole case 
stated you will probably agree with me that this Conference will 
most usefully discuss the production of fruit for sale in the markets 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The Department, on the other hand, 
had to concern itself quite as much with the cultivation of fruit as 
a much needed addition to the dietary of both the agricultural and 
artisan classes. Any variation on potatoes and cabbage in the plots 
attached to their cottages and homesteads is the rare exception. 
In this matter the influence of Boards of Guardians would be of 
material assistance. These plots might at a small expenditure be 
suitably fenced and planted with a variety of fruit and vegetables, 
the produce of which would form not only a valuable adjunct to the 
food of the family and help to lessen expenditure on imported food- 
stuffs, but would also provide a pleasing and elevating occupation. 

Methods of Promotion employed by Department and the 
County Councils. 

That fruit can be successfully grown for the purpose of raising 
the standard of living of our workers admits of no doubt whatever. 
The only question is, how such fruit growing can best be encou- 
raged. The Department have received much advice on this point, 
the favourite recommendation being that they themselves should 
fence and plant the cottage plots. Those who tender this advice 
appear to forget, among other considerations, that fruit cultivation 
does not end with the planting of the trees; the owner, if he wishes 
to obtain a profitable crop, must carefully watch and intelligently 
plant. The chief problem is how to arouse the interest of the owner 
of the plot; for without some degree of enthusiasm in the work it 
is impossible for anyone to grow fruit even on the smallest scale. 
Slow and uphill though the work may be, there is only one way of 
promoting it among farmers and cottagers, and that is by a syetem 
of instruction such as is now provided by a large number of County 
Committees working in conjunction with the Department. The 
removal of this hindrance by the training of Irish teachers for the 
work was the Department’s first concern, and — ^thanks to 
the new spirit in the country — much progress has been 
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iiiada in this direction. At the Horticultural School which 
we eetablished at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, 
a number of horticulturists have been trained, and are 
now at work under County Committees. Rapid progress must not 
be looked for until these teachers increase in number and gain 
experience, when the advantages of fruit growing will come to be 
more widely realised, and the desired improvement will follow. 

To further encourage fruit growing and cottage gardening the 
Department and the County Committees have among their numer- 
ous schemes a system of prizes for those who achieved the greatest 
success in carrying into practice the teaching of the Horticultural 
Instructors. In prizes for the best-kept small holdings due con- 
sideration will be given to the state of the fruit and vegetable 
garden. 

Commercial Fruit Growing. Present State Examined. 

I come now to the question of commercial fruit growing — that 
is, fruit growing for sale in the markets of Great Britain and 
Ireland, upon w'hich we particularly want the advice of this Con- 
ference. The Department s inquiry into this subject began in the 
first year of their operations, when they sent experts to inspect, 
what had been done by farmers in the North of Heland. The 
reports of these experts bore excellent testimony to the industry 
and enterprise of farmers in many parts of Ulster. Though the 
soil and climate, there, are not the best in Helaiid, the Northern 
farmers have succeeded in building up a fruit-growing industry, 
which is not only a monument to their perseverance, but an object- 
lesson to the rest of the country, and an encouragement to the 
Department to make an effort to develop fruit growing in other 
parts of Ireland. Take as an example these figures which 
have come to oui notice. From the single station of Anaghmore, 
County Armagh, the consignments of strawberries have risen by 
steady annual increases from 100 tons in 1898 to 700 tons 
in the current year. £20 a ton is not an excessive estimate 
of the price realised to the growers — that is, £14,000 distributed 
round that station. It is indeed largely owing to the success of 
these Northern fruit growers that the Department are encouraged 
to hold the show, and it is hoped that those who attend from the 
North will not be backward in giving us the benefit of their advice 
and experience. We, Southerners, have individuals of whose 
achievements we are proud, and I think Ulster would find it diffi- 
cult to beat the record of the strawberry patch owned by Mr. 
Heatley, of Dargle Road, Bray. On 1 rood 17 perches (statute) 
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i ton 2 q^uarters 24^ iba. was produced this year and sold at an 
average of Is. 2\d. per lb. I have gone carefully into the accounts 
and find that the net revenue for this patch was JB126. But here 
I am dealing with communities rather than with individuals, and 
1 must admit that the fruit-growing districts of Ulster have so 
far given a fine lead to the South and West. 

Following this inspection of fruit-growing in the North, the 
Department next turned their attention to the conditions in other 
parts of the country by means of a system of pioneer lectures and 
local inspections. To further learn the possibilities of the country 
we decided, on the occasion of the Cork Exhibition, in 1902, to hold 
a fruit show in which classes were provided for growers from the 
four provinces. Both the results of the inspection and the excel- 
lence of the exhibits at that show considerably strengthened the 
belief that fruit growing, if properly organised, might be made a 
source of revenue to farmers in other parts of the country as well 
as in Ulster. Visitors to the Cork Show informed us that the 
quality of the fruit exhibited greatly exceeded their expectations, 
and that, if properly marketed, remunerative prices could be 
obtained for it. By these means we have gained a good deal of 
useful information as to what is practicable in commercial fruit- 
growing. 

Classification of Commercial Fruits. Tree and Top Fruits. 

Of trees and top fruit, apples, plums, damsons, pears, and 
cherries seem to be the only fruits worth special mention. Apples 
are, of course, our chief stand-by. They can be grown almost in 
any district where the whitethorn grows well. The cooking 
varieties appear to suit the North of Ireland best, while in the 
South and West the very choicest dessert apples can be grown to 
perfection. Visitors to the Show will have noticed the finish and 
colour of the fruit grown in Counties Clare and Kilkenny. Plums 
seem to do best on the limestone. They are mostly planted on the 
outskirts of orchards, or between apple trees. Liability to injury 
from frost when in blossom seems to be their chief defect. 
Damsons, some experts would put before plums in the order of 
importance, but, at present, in the view of these authorities, they 
are used too much as hedges for sheltering more dignified fruits. 
Pear-growing in this country seems to be a lost art. If it is to be 
revived, I am told Kilkenny is a most favourably-situated county 
for an experiment with new plantations; while north of Dundalk 
it is hardly possible to grow them at all. I remember as a school- 
boy I thought Irish pears hardly worth stealing. Cherries are a 
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good paying crop, but must be grown in large quantity to be 
remunerative, as they have to be specially policed from birds when 
they begin to colour. 

Bush and Bottom Fruit. 

As regards bush and bottom fruit, strawberries, in the growth 
of which some Irish successes have already been mentioned, are 
the most important crop. Raspberries largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drogheda are not only consumed fresh in fair quanti- 
ties in Dublin and Belfast, and manufactured in Belfast, Richhill, 
Portadown, Drogheda, and Dublin, but are also shipped in greater 
quantity to Liverpool and Glasgow. Black currants have, owing 
to the ravages of an insect called “ The Black Currant Mite in 
Great Britain, been one of the best-paying small fruits in Ireland 
for the past three years. I fear that even if we armed our Portal 
Veterinary Inspectors with microscopes it would be difficult for 
the Department to check the already-commenced invasion of these 
enemies, but intending planters should be very cautious about 
the purchase of their bushes, and should get a guarantee that they 
are free of the mite when purchased. Our Inspector reports that 
black currants do particularly well along the Blackwater Valley 
in County Waterford, and also at Foynes in County Limerick and 
in County Wicklow. 

Gooseberries, as we all know, are a very accommodating, hardy 
fruit. They can be grown in almost any good ground and sold 
either green or ripe. They are good travellers, and are easily pre- 
served. For red currants there does not seem to be a demand 
proportionate to the importance of red currant jelly among the 
mutton-eating public. Perhaps the flavouring and colouring of 
the saccharine substance has more to do with the laboratory than 
the garden. 

These notes, I think, fairly represent m substance the 
result of the Department's inquiries. I should say that the piece 
of advice which has been most impressed upon me by the best 
experts in Irish fruit-growing is the necessity of reney/ing orchards 
and not growing too many varieties. I am afraid a large propor- 
tion of Irish apple trees have nothing to commend them except 
their venerable age, and simply cumber the garden. 

Just one more item in the Department s fruit-growing opera- 
tions needs a word of mention. Our farmers want practical 
demonstration that the advice given upon the information we 
have acquired can be profitably followed by their own class in their 
own circumetancee. So we have arranged for three groups of 20 
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farmers each, and one group of 15 farmers, in the following dis- 
tricts : — Tagoat (County Wexford), Piltown (County Kilkenny), 
Newmarket-on-Fergus (County Clare), and Clonakilty (Comity 
Cork), respectively to carry on an important experiment for us. 
Each farmer cultivates an acre of ground approved by the De- 
partment. We supply the trees and the services of an expert for 
each group. The farmer has to fence the plot, do all the labour 
upon it; and when the time comes to market the fruit the D'©- 
partment will assist in finding a market, and will also pay half the 
cost of carriage. The arrangement is to continue for five years. 
The objects of this practical experiment and the extent to which it 
will guide not only the Department but the County Committees 
in such horticultural developments as may be undertaken in the 
future are obvious, and need not be elaborated. I think you will 
see in this story of the Department’s operations, in which they 
have had the advantage of cheerful co-operation from the County 
Committees, farmers and others interested in the advancement of 
our rural life, that Ireland is not merely marking time pending 
the development of this great industry. 

The Chief Factor — Disposal of Irish Fruit. 

I pass now to the other factor in our problem — the factor, I 
may add, which I am convinced is the central and vital one for 
our consideration — the preparation of our product for the market 
and its economical distribution therein. We have conducted in- 
quiries with regard to the sale of Irish-grown fruit in both the 
Irish and British markets, and everywhere it w’as the same tale — 
Irish fruit was of excellent quality, but it had not met the condi- 
tions of the modern marketr — it was not consigned in a form admit- 
ting of rapid and cheap distribution in fresh condition. In other 
words, it was neither well graded nor well packed. I have pur- 
posely avoided any pronouncement on the transit facilities at 
present existing. Were I a benevolent despot I frankly admit 
that I would, at this stage, far rather coerce Irish producers to 
prepare their product for transmission to the market than coerce 
railways to lower rates upon consignments thoughtlessly and care* 
lessly tumbled on to a railway platform in the apparent expecta- 
tion that they will look all right at the other end of the journey. 
Small consignors must always be at a disadvantage as compared 
with large; but we must learn to overcome this difficulty in fruit 
as in other commodities by co-operation. An expert told me the 
other day of a calculation that he had made, which showed that 
a fruit salesman's time was worth to him in the market a shilling 
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a minute. It was hardly to be expected that he would give the 
same attention to irregular, ill-assorted, badly-packed small parcels 
of fruit as he would to large, regular consignments, which with 
a-tenth of the trouble would yield him ten times the commission. 

I have in my mind very clearly the steps which must be taken 
to overcome the disadvantages of the small consignor. But first 
W0 have to do two things of paramount importance which thhs 
Show and this Conference may at any rate bring into public 
prominence, and there can be no cessation of our efforts until these 
two ends are attained. We must have an officially recognised 
classification of Irish fruit, and we must bring about an agree- 
ment between the producers and the salesmen as to the most 
advantageous packages to be used in the business. The establish- 
ment of a brand under Departmental control and a system of 
grading analogous to that which prevails in the Cork Butter 
Market, and which, under other conditions, was of enormous value 
to the butter trade of the South of Ireland, is a question for the 
consideration of wliich the time is perhaps not yet ripe. 

Disposal of Fruit not Sold Fresh. 

No less important and no less difficult is the question of the 
most profitable method of disposing of fruit which cannot be 
marketed for immediate consumption. The fruit which we can 
grow in this country out of doors may be roughly divided into three 
classes, the first for sale in the fresh fruit markets, the second for 
drying or preserving, and the third for making what is technically 
known as pulp, which I believe is an important part of the raw 
materia] used in the manufacture of jam. Now it is essential to 
the economic success of fruit-growing on a commercial scale that 
provision should bo made for dealing with the portion of the crop 
which cannot find an outlet for immediate consumption. The 
Department cannot, of course, conduct industries itself on a com- 
mercial scale, but it has felt justified in trying important experi- 
ments at Portadown and Drogheda in drying and preserving 
various fruits and vegetables, in making a certain amount of 
pulp, and also in cider-making. It is our policy, if we can show 
that these factories can bo worked at a profit, to sell them to anyone 
who will carry on the industry commercially, as soon as we have 
educated local workers. The products of these experiments can 
be seen in the exhibition. We have already induced two firms to 
start the bottled and tinned fruit manufacture, and have assisted 
two cider makers to start that industry. 

These experiments have a special value to the peasant class in 
another connection. They will, we hope, find a profitable market 
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for the vast quantities of wild fruit which now run to waste, but 
for which, again, co-operative organisation will be required in 
order to have the packing and handling conducted economically. 

Lastly, the Department is engaged on some experiments in cold 
storage. Personally I have a doubt as to whether cold storage is 
indicated by the conditions, as it seems to place us on a level with 
distant competitors. 

At too great lengtii I fear, but I hope without unnecessary 
elaboration or detail, I have now placed you in possession of the 
salient facts relating to the preparatory work conducted by the 
Department in order to facilitate the inauguration of what we 
are fairly convinced is a perfectly feasible and indeed not by any 
means problematical industrial development. Before I conclude 
I should like to say a word upon the lessons which can be learned 
at this exhibition, and which have an important bearing on the 
main suggestions which I have ventured to put forward in this 
address. By the unanimous consent of the experts who have been 
kind enough to judge and report upon the two and a-half thousand 
exhibits sent in by over three hundred exhibitors, this Show has 
not only beaten all previous records in Ireland, but will take a 
high place both as regards quality and quantity among the fruit 
shows of the United Kingdom. What adds to the significance of 
this achievement is that, unlike the big annual Shows of England 
and Scotland for which gardeners prepare months beforehand by 
specially manuring and pruning the hopeful trees, our Show was 
a surprise competition of which we designedly gave the shortest 
notice, because we did not want to ascertain what professional 
gardeners could do under the stimulus of a national competition, 
but what they were doing in the present stage of fruit develop- 
ment in Ireland. 

The Well-to-Do Fruit Growers. 

And here I would anticipate a possible criticism of these 
exhibits. It may be said that the best of them, and indeed the 
larger number of them, are the products of the rich man’s fancy 
rather than the poor man’s economy. Now, if this be true, the 
Department, which of course must look chiefly to the interests of 
the more numerous and less wealthy class, do not regret the fact. 
What we aim at is a trade of sufficiently large dimensions and 
conducted in its higher branches by a sufficient number of well- 
circumstanced growers to admit of a regular supply to the fresh 
fruit markets of good Irish fruit of uniform quality. These same 
producers, we hope, will be suppliers of raw material both to the 
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second and the third classes which 1 have named — ^to bottlers, 
canners, and jam-makers. The small growers and even the cot- 
tagers with their too-little cultivated plots will find an outlet for 
a portion of their produce in the markets which can thus be 
opened to Irish fruit. They will have to avail themselves of all 
the resources of co-operation, which is, perhaps, of more vital im- 
portance to fruit growing than to any other rural industry, except 
possibly butter making. And I would submit, gentlemen, that so 
far from depreciating the value of these industries because the 
predominant part may be played in their development by the 
landed gentry, we should cordially welcome into the widening 
arena of Irish industry existing or former landlords who desire 
to remain in the country and to give their capital, their enterprise, 
and their educational advantages to the development of its re- 
sources. 


The Need for United Effort. 

In conclusion, let me again remind you that the industry we 
must develop has to be carried on on a large scale, otherwise we 
cannot gain for it a position of advantage in the market. Further- 
more, it cannot prosper unless it is well conducted in all its parts. 
It is a chain the strength of which is but the strength of its 
weakest link. Growers, carriers, salesmen and manufacturers have 
all their part to do well before the desired consummation can be 
reached. We have passed now through the preliminary stage of 
investigation and experiment. The experiments are not, as I 
have told you, yet complete; but they have gone far enough to 
enable us to take up seriously the problem of reorganising the 
trade as a whole. If those who have helped us in the past will 
continue their aasistance, the Department will do its utmost, in 
its position of a disinterested public servant, to further the efforts 
of the many classes concerned to do on a large commercial national 
scale what — as few of us perhaps realised until we visited this 
exhibition — ^Ireland has done so well in a small and tentative way. 
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Ob the conclusion of the Vice-President’s arddress the Conference 
was formally opened, and speeches were 
Discussion. made by Messrs. F. W. Moore, Toler Garvey, 
George Henry, Sherlock, Barker, Emptdage, 
Col. Everard, Father O’Kieran, Alderman Cole and others. 

Mk. F. W. Mooke said — -The main question we have met to dis- 
cuss is : Can fruit be grown for profit in Ireland ? Those who 
have been through the exhibits in the hall outside, and who take 
into consideration the fact that it really does not represent the 
best possible exhibition of Irish-grown fruit, will give an un- 
qualified YES to that question, at least so far as apples are con- 
cerned. If the answer be an unqualified Yes, to put the matter 
on a really commercial basis there must be something more than 
merely leaving the apples to grow. This raises the question of the 
standard and quality of the apples grown. In producing apples 
there are four important points to be considered, namely, the culti- 
vation, grading, packing, and marketing of the fruit, and unless 
these four points are taken into careful consideration and at- 
tended to there will be little commercial success in growing 
apples. The North of Ireland has been mentioned in special 
terms and lauded with much praise; deservedly so. They were 
pioneers, and had as pioneers many difiiculties to overcome. But 
I would ask you as practical men not to take what is being done 
in the North as perfection. I trust that in a few years we will see 
not only in the North but in the rest of Ireland much better work 
than is at present being done in the North. 

I have often been asked if there is a market for apples. Ask 
any grower of good apples has he a market. The market is all 
right. There is absolutely no difficulty in finding a market for 
the best quality of fruit. It is in the question of a market for 
average fruit that the difficulty comes in. Dozens of letters are 
written to the Department, and to me individually, complaining 
of the lack of a market for apples. Ask for a sample of the apples 
grown by these people and you will at once see why they cannot 
find a market. Some people seem to think that the Department 
ought to make a market for their rubbishy fruit. Now it is 
beyond the power of the Department to find a market for the 
rubbish sent up from many parts of Ireland. In any case, I hope 
for the sake of its own reputation that tEe Department will not 
encourage people to send up stuff of this description by trying to 
find a maiket for it. You can see some samples of such apples 
in the hall outside. They are simply picked off the ground and 
shoved into a barrel from which even the nails are not drawn. 
You can see any amount of such stuff, for which, of course, there 
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ifl absolutely no projQ.table sale, dumped ou the market. Some- 
times the fruit is sent up in hampers with no paper 
lining and very loosely packed. Such stuff ia not even 
fit for pulping. What is to be done? We must rise to the 
occasion. We must teach the farmers the proper way to grade, 
pack, and market their apples. Some people think that the best 
way to grow apples is to leave the trees to nature. Now that is 
altogether wrong. It is only by endless work that you can hope 
for the best results from your trees. For those who want good 
fruit all round it may be said that they must carefully tend their 
trees. Their aim should be the production of a crop of good 
qualitjjr, not the production of a large crop of |>oor or medium 
apples. Those men who say apples sell well are the men who grow 
a moderately-sized but good crop. Those who say there is no 
market leave their trees to nature and take no trouble in caring 
the crop, or putting it on the market in a proper condition. 

Now we come to the case of the package. What is to become 
of the fruit when it is grown? I know that in the best districts 
in the North nearly all the best apples are being bought up and 
sent to South Africa. Now that market is bound to develop, and 
I do not see why we Irishmen should not make an effort to capture 
it. So far, as I have said, the Northern growers have been suc- 
cessful in sending out some of their best stuff. It must be re- 
membered, however, that it is absolutely useless trying to sell 
mixed fruit. Fruit, especially apples, must be well graded before 
it will receive the best prices. We must remember that well- 
graded and well-packed fruit saves the salesman's time; and that 
is a consideration which must be taken into account. I will give 
you a demonstration of what is being done in this matter in Eng- 
land in connection with the Covent Garden market. I wrote to two 
well-known growers in Essex and Twickenham, and asked them to 
send me samples of their packages as they send them up to Covent 
Garden. Now these packages we have here contain first-class fruit 
exactly as they are sent to the Covent Garden market, and they 
invariably obtain the best prices simply because the name, or brand, 
on the box guarantees that they come from a well-known grower 
who can be relied on for only the best stuff. In this connection 
the question of brand arises. On the London market this is all 
the brand required — the grower's name and address branded on 
his boxes or packages. That man's name is enough to sell any 
quantity of his fruit after one package is opened. I have myself 
seen them sold in large quantities without being examined; his 
brand is his guarantee. I have heard the salesman, after he has 
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Opened and shown one package, ask the buyers — ‘‘ Shall I open 
any others?’' and I have heard the reply on all sides — No, no; 
don’t waste your time," and they would be knocked down by the 
half-dozen and dozen as fast as ever the salesman could do it. 
Here I show you the packages exactly as they are sent to the 
market. You will see I have not even opened them, and don’t 
know what varieties are in them. You see they use wood wool 
for packing. 

Mr. Moore then showed the packages of fruit from two growers 
in England, and answered several questions as to packing, grading, 
(fcc., also as to prices received in Coveni Garden market, 

Mr. Toler Garvey said experts who were going about to give 
advice to growers should pay attention to the question of sub-soil 
in order to prevent disappointment in the future. When one 
grew pears, apples, damsons and other trees that grew down to the 
sub-soil, if the sub-soil w'ere bad the trees produced little fruit, 
became moss-grown, and were often cankered. 

Mr. George Henry (Sligo) said the difficulty in his part of the 
country was that there was no market. The railway freights were 
much too high, and the boxes in which he packed his stuff cost as 
much to come from Dublin as they would if they had come from 
New York. 

Mr. Sherlock also complained of the want of local markets. 
He lived near Tullamore, and, though in the present Show he had 
taken second prizes for apples in all Ireland, the most he could get 
in his own district for the same apples was a penny a dozen. He 
found it cheaper to feed his pigs with them than to sell them on 
the market. 

Mr. Campbell (Cavan) urged that the Department should employ 
an expert, who would instrucrthe farmers how to pack and grade 
their apples, and also help them to a market. 

Mr. Barker (Manchester), who had acted as one of the judges, 
said that Show proved it was possible to grow fruit in Ireland, 
that to do so on a commercial scale was only a question of organisa- 
tion and co-operation. One of the points that struck him was 
that the fruit should be arranged so that salesmen should be able 
to depend on having a large quantity of fruit of the same quality. 
He thought very highly of the packages recommended by the 
Department. Their merits were very great and their demerits 
very few. He always advocated non-returnable packages. First 
of all there was no expense in returning them to the grower. 
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Retailers would buy non-returnable packages more readily because 
they had not to pay a deposit on them, and in addition they 
entailed no expense in warehousing. A name must be made for 
Irish fruit; it must be got into the market, and they must at first 
pay a little for that privilege. When the Irish people became 
so used to grading that it was second nature to them he would 
advocate packing in layers, but till then the longer boxes were 
the best. The first object of Irish growers should be to keep out 
American and Continental fruits. Those fruits had captured the 
markets because they were better packed and graded, and were 
easier for salesmen to sell. Irish growers ought first to recover the 
home market for themselves and then send elsewhere. He did not 
think there would be great difficulty in getting fruit to London 
even from remote parts of Ireland ; that is, if a large enough 
quantity was sent, for only in this way would they get facilities 
from the railway companies, and the manner in which they could 
do this was to introduce co-operation. In conclusion, he believed 
farmers ought to study the science of marketing just as keenly as 
they studied the science of production. 

Mr. Flewitt said the American, Canadian, and Californian 
systems for packing and styles of packages were by far the best. 

Mr. West (Fermanagh) said they in the North did not find it 
hard at all to sell their apples when they lived in a good district. 
Anyone who had had their eyes about them in visiting that Show 
must see that in a few years there would not be an American 
apple coming into Ireland. 

Mr. James Clarke said they had first of all to get rid of senti- 
ment, and of the idea that because a variety of apple had been grown 
by their fathers it should bo cultivated for ever. They should 
aim at finding out the varieties best suited for different districts 
and get rid of everything else. lie thanked the Department for 
the work they had done for the Irish farmer, and especially for 
the results which had been achieved by the itinerant teachers. 

Mr. Emptdage said he represented an English market paper, 
and was deeply interested in fruit-growing. If he had not seen it 
with his own eyes, he would not have believed that Ireland could 
grow such fine fruit as was shown at that exhibition. He had not 
the smallest doubt if Irish growers would take due care to do all 
their instructors told them they would be able to produce such 
fruit as ho did not think could be beaten by any other nation. 
Their apples had not only colour, but weight, and the only thing 
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needed was to put them on the markets in sufficient quantity and 
in a uniform level of quality. He had been looking round the 
boxes, and he thought the package that held 401b. was the one 
for Ireland. 

Mr. Cole (Dublin), after referring to misleading notes in the 
Dublin Press regarding the exhibition, said in Ireland they had 
as good fruit grown and as good markets to dispose of that fruit 
in as could be desired. The idea that Irish fruit growing could 
not be successful was absurd. When Irish fruit was good it 
always received preference from buyers, and got better prices from 
buyers than foreign fruit did. They had a great deal to do yet 
in supplying the wants of the home market without going outside 
it. Ho urged that Irish farmers should undertake the grow- 
ing of pears, plums, cherries, black currants, melons, tomatoes, and 
rhubarb, for which there is a great demand. The growers could 
do a great deal for their own interests by making salesmen in 
different parts of the country pledge themselves to give a prefer- 
ence to Irish goods. That was a natural step, and if salesmen 
did take the pledge it would prove a very valuable preferential 
treatment to the Irish grower, which ho was fully entitled to in 
his own markets. There had been a good deal of criticism, mostly 
hostile, to the packages, but those who suggested them had found 
that the growers had abused them in a most essential point — 
namely, in regard to grading. He might honestly say that a large 
number of packages were not graded as they were marked. If 
the growers were going to stand in their own light, the Depart- 
ment could do nothing for them. The salesmen could not be 
expected to go out of their way to sell irregularly packed fruit, 
and they were determined they would not do it. There should 
be an effort made to find out what fruits were more in demand, 
and from his experience he would recommend that the apples 
grown should be Braniley’s Seedlings and Lane’s Prince Albert, 
while the pears selected should bo William, Bon Chretien, Pit- 
maston Ducheas, Doyenne du Comice, and Beurre Diel. No 
better dessert apple could be obtained than the Beauty of Bath. 

Mr. Saunders said they should guard against the mistakes into 
which novices too often fell of planting too many varieties, of 
selecting worthless varieties, and packing and grading badly. 

Colonel Everard said from the encouraging remarks they had 
heard, mostly from the other side of the Channel, there was little 
doubt that fruit-growing in that country would receive a great 
impetus. In the agenda paper it was asked that suggeetions 
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should be made as to how the Department could foster that 
industry. Where examples of magnificent fruit were found in 
that exhibition, the Department should take notice of the district 
from which they came. They should cause an inquiry to be made 
into the physical character of the land, and publish a pamphlet 
giving the characteristics of the soil upon which the best fruit 
could be grown. 

Father O'Kieran (Carrickmacross) said there was not enough 
home-grown fruit to supply the Irish market, and the question was 
how to get fruit trees planted and how to bring the benefits of 
the fruit industry home to the people. The only way to do that 
was by co-operation. In his own parish they had adopted that 
system, and though when they began there were not ten good 
trees in the district, their first order amounted to 4,600 apple trees 
and 1,700 plum trees, and in the space of ten months they had 
planted 10,000 trees. They had consulted with the experts of the 
County Committee, and he thought that any authority would say 
that those trees, planted by small farmers who had but little ex- 
perience, would be a credit to any nurseryman in Ireland. It was 
also imperative that they should co-operate in marketing as well 
as in producing, for it was only in that way that the industry 
would become a profitable one. 

Vice-President — Perhaps it may be well if I say a few words, 
as from the Department, upon the points that have been raised 
and upon which it is suggested the Department should take action. 
I may say that perhaps the chief value of this Conference will 
be that it will give the Department, and the Agricultural Board 
which controls the Department in this matter, a very much 
better idea than they had before as to the amount of 
money they might profitably spend upon this branch of 
their miscellaneous work. I would just like to mention 
very rapidly a few of the points which have been raised by 
some of the speakers to-day. Perhaps the most interesting 
speech of all is the one we have just listened to from Father 
O'Kieran, and I must say that it is a most hopeful speech. 
The work which Father O’Kieran has just spoken of illustrates 
what can be done by private enterprise. How much more can 
be done by the various County Committees and by the Depart- 
ment? At the same time Father O^Kieran has utilised the County 
Committee and the experts sent down by the Department. He 
has set an example to other parishes throughout Ireland in get- 
ting the experts’ services which are now available, in Horticulture 
and other matters, through the Committees of their own counties. 
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With regard to the main question raised, as to wlieths^ Ireland 
can grow fruit on a commercial scale and maJie it a comn^cial 
success, I do not think that after this Show and Conference that 
question can ever be raised again. 

It would be a mere waste of your time if I were to go over the 
many points from which that question has been approached. I 
may say, however, that no difficulty has been raised that cannot, 
I think, be dealt with. We have been warned against neglfKJting 
some important considerations, but we have in the country now a 
fair number of experts who can keep us right upon these points. 
This Conference has certainly given the Department some very 
useful guidance as to the main points to which they should direct 
the attention# of their experts and upon which the country will 
evidently need a good deal of assistance. 

The question of the depredations in orchards is one that I was 
hoping the last speaker would have dealt with. Personally, my 
own belief is that it is no use speaking to a schoolboy upon moral 
grounds. Possibly, after this Conference and after the fruit- 
planting movement has been taken up generally, we can spread a 
feeling that it is unpatriotic to steal fruit. 

On the question of grading and packing, I think we have very 
wisely not arrived at any final decision, but I am quite sure that 
Mr. Moore, Alderman Cole, Mr Orr, and those others who have 
given us the benefit of their advice and experience on these matters 
will continue to give us their help. It is absolutely essential, we 
see, that the Department should bring growers and salesmen to- 
gether upon this point and come to some final decision upon it. 
It is quite clear, I think, that there must be some uniformity 
both in grading and in the packages. 

A suggestion has been made that prizes might have been 
given for each county in this exhibition. Well, that, of course, 
can be considered on a future occasion. It should, however, be 
recollected that this exhibition was held with a special object. 
We did not want to do anything more than to take the growers 
by surprise, and got them to show their fruit and show what 
they were able to grow, and if the giving of prizes for separate 
counties had induced farmers to exhibit on a very much larger 
scale, 1 am afraid it would have been embarrassing to those who 
had to manage the exhibition. We will, of course, consider the 
question before we hold another show of the kind and see what is 
best to be done. 

On the question of markets we have had several opinions from 
men who are well qualified to speak, and I really think that we 
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Irishmem must recognise at once that we have got to compete with 
the sharpest intellects of the world. Marketing has come to be a 
sort of competition between the nations of the world, each 
struggling to outdo everyone else. We have got to make our fight, 
and at least show that we are able to produce as good fruit as 
any other country in the world, and put it on the market at as 
cheap a rate and in as good a condition as any other country. 

This Show and Conference have, I think, done a great deal to 
put before us the main lines on which our work must be done, 
and I, myself, look to the future with the utmost hope, because 
I do not think I have ever, since I have been connected with the 
Department, seen a meeting of Irishmen who have tackled a com- 
plex subject in a more business-like manner. 

I am afraid I am already showing that I am not prepared to 
practise what I preach, and therefore will conclude by thanking 
you all most sincerely for making this Show a success, for coming 
here to give us the benefit of your advice, and I thank you still 
more for what I take to be your determination to build up this 
industry, which ought to have been got into a far more advanced 
stage long ago, but which it is of the utmost importance to develop 
rapidly, because otherwise we shall not inaugurate our new system 
of land tenure under favourable aspects. This is the important 
question before the nation at the moment, because what we are 
doing to-day is a very important step towards the solution of the 
problem of a prosperous peasant proprietary. 

REPORT ON THE SHOW. 

The number of entries received was 2,664, a number which, 
considering that the Show was organised in the comparatively 
brief period of six weeks, must be regarded as very satisfactory. 

In general the quality of the fruit shown was excellent, and 
although a few dishes of inferior fruit were staged they only 
served to emphasize the extremely high merit of the majority of 
the exhibits. 

With regard to the number of exhibits from each province, 
Leinster was easily first, and at the same time the quality of the 
fruit was extremely good, Ulster and Munster, while represented 
by fewer entries, also sent fruit of good quality. The entries from 
Connaught were few in number, and the fruit scarcely reached the 
high standard of that produced in the other provinces. There 
was, however, on the whole a distinct improvement both as regards 
numbers and quality upon the display made at the Show organised 
by the Department and held at Cork in October. 1905. 
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In the Sections for single dishes of apples, prizes were offered 
in forty-one classes, and the entries totalled 1,533. It is satisr* 
factory to note that in the classes for such sterling varieties as 
Worcester Pearmain, Blenheim Pippin, Cox's Pippin, Warner's 
King, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Bismarck, Lane's Prince Albert, and 
Bramley’s Seedling the entries were large, and the quality of the 
exhibits left little to be desired. 

In the Section for Pears, prizes were offered in ten classes, and 
274 entries were received. Some excellent dishes of this fruit 
were staged, but exhibitors did not display sufficient attention in 
having their varieties correctly named. 

In the Sections set apart for collections of six and twelve dishes 
of apples, classified according to provinces, 144 entries were re- 
ceived. These exhibits provided one of the features of the Show, 
and the fruit exhibited was remarkably good in both colour and 
size. The largest number of entries was received from Leinster, 
but the fruit shown from Munster and Ulster was in no way 
inferior to that exhibited by Leinster growers. 

A section was provided for Jams, Preserved Fruits, and 
Packages. In this Section, prizes were offered in eighteen classes, 
and the entries numbered 470. The exhibits occupied almost the 
whole of the gallery surrounding the Main Hall. The chief object 
of the section was to direct attention to the importance of the 
proper grading and packing of first quality fruit when despatching 
to market. The best classes were those devoted to one dozen, and 
two dozen apples in flat boxes, and half-bushel and one-bushel 
case of apples, both of dessert and cooking varieties. 

A special Section was provided for Jams, Preserved Fruits, and 
Cider. The number of entries was large, and the exhibits attracted 
general attention, especially the home-made Cider. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the Show was the class 
for collections of Hardy Fruit grown in Ireland and shown by 
Irish Nurserymen. There were eight competitors. All the 
exhibits were good, especially those for which prizes were awarded. 
Each exhibit occupied a table twenty feet long by four feet wide. 

Several non-competitive exhibits were included in the Show 
and added considerably to its attractions. These exhibits included 
collections of fruit, displays of flowers, shrubs, <fec. 

Special exhibits were sent by the Portadown Fruit and Vege- 
table Drying and Bottling Industry, and by the Boyne Valley 
Fruit Industry, illustrative of the work which is being carried on 
at these two centres. 

A special exhibit of potatoes was shown by the Department. 
This consisted of seventy named varieties of potatoes, all of which 
had been grown at the Munster Institute, Cork. 
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BARLEY GROWING IN IRELAND. 

The increase that has taken place in the area of land devoted 
to grass in Ireland during the past twenty years has been 
accompanied by a substantial shrinkage in the acreage under 
barley, although this crop has held its own better than other 
cereals. The land which is naturally least suitable for permanent 
grass is that which, owing to its physical character, is most suit- 
able for barley growing. Such land is usually the last tx> be 
abandoned in favour of grass. For this reaso-n barley is still 
largely cultivated in certain districts, though the number of acres 
devoted to the crop in Ireland this year compares unfavourably with 
that of 1871^ — ^just thirty years ago. 

Of all the conditions which affect the quality and yield of barley 
the climate holds the first place, but, being 

Soils most suitable beyond our control, it need not bo here dis- 
for Barley Growing, cussed. Next in importance comes the soil. 

The natural character of the soil determines 
in most of the barley-growing districts whether the crop may be 
profitable or not. The chara<*ter of the grain produced on the 
various classes of land differs very widely; this difference being 
mainly a difference in the degree of maturation — the result of the 
combined influences of climate and soil. 

Under similar climatic conditions, it appears that the 
physical condition rather than the chemical composition of 
the soil exercises the greater effect upon the maturation of the 
grain. Some soils naturally produce grain of great excellence 
even when they are farmed indifferently; others, however well 
farmed, cannot be made to produce grain of a sufficiently high 
degree of maturation to satisfy the maltster. The natural physi- 
cal character of the soil may thus be the cause of excellence on 
the one hand or of inferiority on the other. Well-drained soils of a 
light and active nature generally produce the best barley, although 
in dry seasons the yield is often considerably reduced owing to the 
very peculiarity that favours good maturation. On such soils 
the straw is usually short, the proportion of grain to straw is high, 
and the period of vegetative growth is not prolonged. On stiff 
soils, on the other hand, vegetation is generally prolonged too 
much, the straw is long and weak, the proportion of straw to grain 
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ia high, a low standard of zmaturation ie attainod, and the grain is 
lees suited for malting purposes. 

A good barley soil is open and dry, and workable almost at any 
time : presenting but little difficulty in the preparation of the eeed- 
bed. Such a soil naturally carries good barley. Soils less suitable 
for barley may be improved by conditions that will hasten the 
period of vegetation, and so leave longer time and more favourable 
weather for the production of well-grown and well-matured grain. 
Such conditions are favoured by drainage, good and seasonable 
cultivation and lime. In soils where lime is deficient its application 
is recommended : marl being more suitable for light soils, lime for 
heavier. 


Since the physical characters of soils affect the quality of the 
grain grown upon them, we must expect to find a difference in the 
quality of the grain as we pass from one geological formation to 
another, and experience has shown that a considerable difference 
is in many cases to be found— more marked in some than in others. 
In the following table an effort has been made to classify the Irish 
barley soils according to their geological origin; and some notes 
on their general physical nature, with the localities where they are 
to be found, are added. 


Geological Formation. 

1 Nature of Soil. 

District in which Found. 

Igneous, 

Light sandy loams, deep 
and fertile. 

Came, co. Wexford, 

Silurian (lower), 

Soils on high ground, 
shallow and very shing- 
ly ; on low ground, 
strong and sticky. 

Enniscorthy, New Ross, 
Ferns. A very large 
proportion of the co. 
Wexford barley soils 
are of this formation. 

Old Red Sandstone, 

I Good strong loams to 
light sandy gravelly 
soils. 

Midleton, Youghal, and in 
other parts of co. Cork 
and Waterford, also in 
isolated areas in co. 
Tipperary. 

Limestone, 

Strong loams with reten- 
tive subsoil to light 
loams. 

1 Midleton, Cork, Nenagh, 

! Birr, Cloughiordan, 

Thurles, Tullamore, 
Maryboro, Kildare, 

Kinvara in Galway, 



and in other parts. 


Dnirr Soils. 


Sand and gravel of Cam- 
brian origin. 

Limestone and Old Red 
Sandstone mixed. 

Limestone Gravel, 


Igneous and Limestone, 


Light fertile loams of 
great depth in some 
places. 

Goc^ fertile light loams 
to stiff loams with re- 
tentive subsoils. * I 
Good light gravelly loams ' 
. to strong loams with 
retentive subsoils. 


I Rich deep gravelly loams, 

I 


Castlcbridge and Curracloe 
in CO. Wexford. 

Midleton and Youghal, . . 


Nenagb, Birr, Clougbjor- 
dan, Tburies, Mount- 
mellick,, Maryboro, 
Roscrea, Porlarlington, 
Tullamore, Kiluare, 
and many other parts. 

Carlingford. 
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From the above table it will be gathered that the soils on these 
formations differ considerably in physical 
Soils and Manures, character. The light and medium loams are 
used for barley-growing, most of the more 
retentive soils being under grass. Of the chemical deficiencies 
phosphoric acid is predominant, and a liberal application is 
recommended for all barley soils. Potash is not so gener- 
ally deficient, although in some cases it has proved to be so, more 
especially on light limestone and sandy soils. Whenever this is 
found to be the case, a potash fertilizer gives a profitable increase 
in the crop, improves the quality of the grain, and helps to stiffen 
the straw. Most of the Irish barley soils contain a high percent- 
age of organic matter, and consequently of total nitrogen, but 
there are exceptions. Some are very deficient in lime, notably 
those on the Lower Silurian formation, and some of the lime- 
stone soils show a very low percentage of this ingredient, quite 
contrary to the general belief. Only a limited area rests on rock 
of igneous origin, principally granite, and these soils are light in 
character but often deep and fertile: such soils are found in the 
Came district of County Wex€ord, whore they produce barley of 
good quality. The Old Red Sandstone or Brownstone soils are in 
some coses very fertile and too strong for barley, but generally 
speaking this is not the case, and many very suitable barley soils 
are found upon this formation. The I>rift soils may be light and 
sandy, dry gravel, or retentive clay and marl. The light dry soils, 
especially the limestone gravels, are amongst the best soils for 
barley-growing in Ireland : heavy crops of excellent quality being 
produced upon them. Many such soils are found in Queen^s 
County, King’s County, County Tipperary, and elsewhere. 

In preparation for the barley crop all soils, to whichever for- 
mation they belong, should be thoroughly 
Preparing the ground, tilled, and the seed-bed made fine before 
sowing is commenced. Insufficient cultivar 
tion always results in serio-us lo-ss both in yield and quality, A 
rough seed-bed is productive of an uneven growth ; it diminishes 
the feeding area of the phuit, and, in harsh dry weather, causes 
rapid drying of the soil and injury to the roots of the crop. Weeds 
also cause great inconvenience during the harvest season, and 
diminish the yield ; autumn cultivation should be resorted to as 
being the most euccossful method of getting rid of them, whenever 
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favourable weather in September and October renders such profit- 
able work possible. More attention to this practice is most 
desirable. 

The best time to sow barley is a question which has been much 
debated of recent years. At present the 
The Time to Sow- tendency is towards sowing much earlier 
than formerly. This is, however, a matter 
which is largely governed by circumstances, and no general rule, 
applicable to all soils and the varying conditions under which 
barley is grown, can be laid down. It may safely be said that 
early sowing should never be attempted unless the soil is suffi- 
ciently dry to ensure the satisfactory preparation of the seed-bed, 
it being well known that the working of land when wet has a most 
injurious effect upon the crop. 

The old system of ploughing in the seed has, in the great 
majority of cases, been superseded by the 
Sowing* much quicker and better method of sowing 
with the corn drill. Some farmers, how- 
ever, still prefer the old method, and under certain conditions it 
may give even better results than the new. The drilling machine, 
it is needless to say, works best on well-tilled land, and conse- 
quently on nearly all lands fit to be sown with barley. 
It has the great advantage over any other method of depositing 
the seed at a uniform depth in the soil ; it distributes the seed 
with great regularity, and deposits it in rows, thus enabling the 
farmer to allow whatever space he considers best between them. 
The advantage of sowing in rows is to admit plenty of sunshine 
and to facilitate the circulation of air through the crop. It is 
well known that plants grown in shady places produce long, weak 
stems. So it is with overcrowded corn crops: the plants shade 
one another, and the leaves shut out the sunlight. Sunlight 
strengthens the straw ; on lands, therefore, which habitually pro- 
duce weak straw it is desirable to admit more sunlight, and this 
can be done by increasing the spaces between the rows. Barley 
should not, however, be sown too thin or it will tiller too much and 
ripen unevenly; experience alone will teach the farmer the most 
suitable method to follow on his particular soil. A width of from 
five to seven inches is generally allowed between the rows according 
to the character of the soil; to increase the space beyond this limit 
appreciably is probably unwise, as it causes uneven ripening and 
irregular grain. 
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In Ireland barley is most successfully grown after green crops, 
owing, probably, to the pi^evious tillage and 
The Place of Barley cleaning and to the manurial condition of 
in Crop Rotation* the soil being better for barley than in 
other positions in the rotation. Lea barley 
is not a success, A second barley crop after a green crop is only 
recommended when the land is clean and well manured, otherwise 
the crop will become over-run with weeds, and great expense will 
have to be incurred in cleaning the land after the second corn crop 
has been removed. 

It has already been noted, when dealing with soils, that phos- 
phoric acid and potash are most frequently 
Manuring* deficient in Irish barley soils. Unless it is 
known absolutely that they are not required, 
liberal dressings of phosphates and potash should be applied along 
with farmyard manure to the root crop preceding the barley. Fol- 
lowing a well-manured root crop, barley needs no manure, but, 
following an unmanured or inadequately-manured crop of any 
kind, it requires a complete manurial mixture on all but the richest 
soils. Nitrogenous manures, howler, must be used in moderation, 
or they will cause an over-luxuriant vegetation. For barley after 
unmanurod barley or oats, a good combination is one hundred- 
weight nitrate of soda, three hundredweights kainit, and three 
hundredweights superphosphate per statute acre. This mixture 
should be applied before the last harrowing in covering in the seed, 
and if the potash is applied some time previously so much the 
better. Sulphate of ammonia may be used instead of nitrate of 
soda, but the latter is probably the better of the two, as sulphate of 
ammonia produces its greatest effect late in the season, and often 
causes barley to throw out a late second growth. Superphosphate 
and nitrate of soda may be mixed together if applied immediately 
after mixing, but they must not be allowed to lie in a heap or the 
mixture rapidly deteriorates. Sulphate of ammonia must on no 
account be mixed with lime or any fertilizer containing free lime, 
because its fertilizing properties will be lost. On lands deficient in 
lime, superphosphate should not be used unless first mixed with a 
small quantity of bone dust to absorb the free acid it contains. On 
land deficient in lime the application of lime, marl or chalk is very 
desirable. It should be remembered that nitrogenous fertilizers 
tend to encourage the growth of straw, while phosphatic and potash 
fertilizemB encourage grain formation. 
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Owing to the great difference in the natural character of the 
soils upon which barley is grown, the farmer 

Varieties of Barley, is often at a loss to know which of the many 
so-called varieties of barley to sow. The 
selection of the most suitable variety for any particular soil is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and one which can only be de- 
cided by experience. The crop which pays best is the one which 
produces a heavy yield of grain of sufficient merit for malting 
purposes; a variety producing a grain of only slightly improved 
quality at the expense of yield is not the barley to recommend, 
particularly in Ireland, where there is but a small margin between 
the highest and lowest market price for malting barley. In select- 
ing seed there are several things to be considered apart from the 
selection of a particular variety. The sample should on no account 
be a mixture of different types of barley ; it should be sound, t.«., 
not heated, mouldy, or sprouted ; it should be free from the seeds 
of weeds, and taken from a crop free from smut and other injurious 
fungoid diseases. There are a great many varieties of the usually 
cultivated barleys, but all may be reduced to two main types, viz., 
the broad-eared type, of which Goldthoi'pe and Standwell are 
examples, and the narrow-eared or Chevalier type. 

Goldthorpe is typical of the wide-eared barleys grown at the 
present time. Its distinguishing features are the w^ide shape of the 
ear; a strong straw which becomes very brittle at the neck when 
the grain ripens (a peculiarity associated with the risk of serious 
loss from the ears breaking off during harvesting operations) ; a 
large grain of characteristic bright colour less liable than Chevalier 
barley to stain in unfavourable harvesting weather ; and 
usually a superior malting quality. The wide-eared barleys gener- 
ally give the best results on rich or strong soils owing to the 
superior strength of the straw\ As a rule they are only grown on 
the soils upon which Chevalier barleys will not stand up. 

On light lands the Chevalier type is the most suitable. Its pro- 
duction is accompanied with less risk of loss from the ears breaking 
off during the ripening and harvesting, but the straw is weaker 
than the wide-eared type and more liable to lodge, and the grain 
soon lose® its colour in unfavourable harvesting weather, conse- 
quently it is not well suited for strong or very rich soil. 

There are many improved or selected Chevalier barle3rs on the 
market, most of them being very much alike in habit of growth and 
in the character of the grain produced. In Ireland the Chevaliw 
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barleys imported from Scotland give excellent reeulte, not because 
they are a distinct variety, but owing probably to the influence of 
the Irish soil and climate upon a barley of good constitution 
co-ming from a more northern climate. A largo proportion of the 
barleys imported from Scotland at the present time are Hallett’s 
Pedigree and Webb’s Kinver, called Scotch Chevalier, because 
grown in Scotland. 

In England, Scotland, and Ireland barleys known as Common 
Chevalier are still grown, and in each of these countries they are 
still very similar in their natural peculiarities, generally producing 
a heavy yield of long coarse grain, and a strong wiry straw. In 
many respects Archer’s Chevalier is similar to the common barleys, 
and is perhaps a selection from them. This barley has, of recent 
years, been introduced into Ireland, and has become very popular 
amongst the farmers of several districts on account of its prolific 
nature and the superior strength of the straw it produces as com- 
pared with other Chevaliers. It is a late-ripening barley, and 
must be sown early to give its best results. A good average malt- 
ing sample may then be expected, under normal conditions, although 
aa a rule it is not quite equal to other Chevaliers in this respect. 
On the limestone and brownstone barley soils it has proved to be 
an excellent cropper, but it has not given such satisfaetory results 
on some of the Silurian soils of County Wexford. The quality of 
the grain on those soils has in some cases been disappointing and 
occasionally quite unfit for malting purposes. Archer s is, how- 
ever, a barley which is worth a trial on most of the 
Irish barley soils on account of its heavy yield and the strength 
of its straw. 

The new barleys introduced by Messrs. Carton have been tested 
extensively during the investigations into this question, but so far, 
though the quality of the grain has been generally good, there 
has been in most cases a falling-off in yield which has more thaji 
balanced the gain from improved quality when compared with 
Chevalier Barley. These barleys appear to give better results 
after they have been grown for one or two years in Ireland ; in 
their first year they invariably suffer very much from fungoid at- 
tacks, which cause the straw to become very brittle and unable to 
withstand heavy rain and wind. Of the Carton varieties the 
Brewers^ Favourite has given the most satisfactory results, and it is 
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a barley which may suit some soils, as it grows a stout straw and 
generally a sample of good quality. The Maltster has not been 
tested. 

Beardless barley must be mentioned amongst the varieties of 
barley grown in Ireland. These barleys may be either of the 
narrow or wide-eared type. They have awns which are supposed to 
fall off, but this character does not appear to be persistent, and 
may recur more or less, and with no certainty. Whether the awns 
drop off or not probably depends on the weather. Barleys showing 
this peculiarity are grown in some districts in Ireland and gener- 
ally produce a grain rather coai*se in quality, and a strong straw 
which suits them for the stronger soils. 

Barley for malting purposes should be allowed to stand till per- 
fectly ripe before it is cut. During the 
Reaping- latter part of the ripening process important 

changes take 2)lace in the kernel, and these 
changes, if checked by cutting too soon or by premature ripening 
from unfavourable climatic conditions, injure the quality of the 
grain for malting purposes very considerably. In the case of 
Chevalier barleys the best time to cut is when the ear knuckles 
down and the grain becomes quite hard. It is not so easy to 
decide as to the most economical time to cut barleys of the wide- 
eared type, as the danger of losing a largo number of ears from 
allowing them to ripen perfectly has to be taken into account. 
These barleys have a stouter straw than the Chevaliers, and may 
consequently retain more sap to assist further maturation after 
cutting: this point has not yet been clearly demonstrated. They 
should be watched carefully and cut before they are much broken 
down, or the waste will be great. Barley cut down too soon m 
known by the unnatural white colour of the skin, and the dark 
glossy appearance of the kecmel. Well-matured Barleys may vai*y 
considerably in colour, but are mellow in appearance, well filled, 
and present a white mealy interior when cut across with a sharp 
penknife. 

The usual method of saving barley in Ireland is probably the 
best one to adopt in such an uncertain 
Harvesting- climate. In favourable weather it usually 
consists of cutting the crop when ripe, stook- 
ing immediately, allowing it to stand three or four days in stook, and 
then either ricking out of stook or putting into small handnstackfl 
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in the field, according to the condition of the crop and the proba 
bility of fine or wet weather. Field-stacking is the more rapid 
method of getting the crop comparatively safe, and is always re- 
sorted to, and wisely, in unsettled weather and when the farmer 
is short-handed. When the crop contains a lot of grass and weeds, 
field stacking is especially useful, particularly if the crop has had 
rain upon it after being stocked and the ground is wet. It is a 
mistake to make the stacks too large, the object being to dry the 
butt end of the sheaves containing the green material. 

The existing conditions under which barley is marketed and 
malted in Ireland necessitate an early delivery at the maltster’s 
stores, consequently it would be unreasonable to advise farmers to 
allow their barleys to remain for some weeks in the rick before 
threshing, although such treatment would improve them provided 
they were ricked in good condition. This, however, is often a 
difficult matter in Ireland, and in many seasons the system now 
followed is the safer to adopt. 

Careless threshing has in the past often been the cause of con- 
siderable loss to both farmer and maltster; 

Threshing. but latterly fanners have given this matter 
closer attention, and the result is visible 
throughout the barley-growing districts. Broken grains, skinned 
grains, and bad screening are defects to guard against, which the 
man attending the machine, if he understands his business, can 
generally rectify with but little trouble 


u 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1904. 

BAHLEY. 

These experiments are a repetition of those carried out in 1901, 
1902, and 1903. The object is to ascertain : — 

(1) The most suitable variety to grow in the barley districts 

in Ireland ; 

(2) The most economical artificial manures for barley. 

The results are considered from two standpoints : — 

(a) Yield and market value of the crops; 

(b) Their merit for malting and brewing purposes 

The 1904 experiments were extended to Queen's County, and 
consisted of : — 

Series No. 1. — Large Scale Experiments. — These were carried out 
at two centres in each of the following counties : — Cork, Tipperary, 
Wexford, Louth, and Queen's County. The plot at one centre in 
each county was sub-divided into four sub-plots of two statute 
acres, while the other plot in the same county was sub-divided into 
three sub-plots of two acres and one ten-acre plot. 

The varieties tested were Archer's Chevallier and Goldthorpe in 
all the counties ; in Tipperary, Scotch Chevallier and Old Irish 
were added ; in Louth, Standwell and Old Irish ; in Wexford and 
Queen's County, Standwell and Scotch Chevallier. 

In County Cork three varieties only were tested ; — Archer's 
Chevallier, Goldthorpe, and Standwell — the last-named from seed 
supplied by Messrs. J. J. Murphy k Co., Ladyswell Brewery, Cork. 

Series No. 2. — Small Scale Experiments. — ^These were reduced in 
1904 to two manurial experiments in County Cork, the increase in 
number of the Large Scale Experiments being deemed sufficient for 
the comparison of the varieties of barley at present being tested. 
Each plot was 2^ acres in extent, and was sub-divided into five 
plots of I acre each, which were used to test the effects of the 
application of Ammonium Sulphate, Superphosphate, and Kainit 
alone and in combination. 

Series No. 2. — Additional Experiments. — Plots of three acres in 
extent in Counties Cork, Louth, and Wexford respectively ware 
sown with Six-Bowed Winter Barley in November, 1903, to test 
this winter-sown barley against spring-eown varieties 

All the samples were valued as delivered in Dublin. 

The season of 1904, although better than the preceding one, 
was characterised in the earlier months by continual rainfall, and 
during the latter period of the harvest by similar conditions. 

Throughout the whole country the yield of the barley crop hae 
been much below the average, which may be largely attributed to 
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a wet winter and spring, with the attendant evil of a cold damp 
and imperfectly-prepared seed-bed. 

Series No 1 . — Variety Test . — The object of this experiment was 
to compare the yield and quality of the varieties Archer’s Che- 
vallier, Goldthorpe, Slandwell, Scotch Chevallier, and Old Irish, 
which were grown at ten centres, as detailed below. 

The following Table shows in each centre the name of the experimenter 
the character of the soil and sub-soil, and its previous treatment ; — 

Previous Treatment 
of Land. 


1901, OraHs, 

1902, Oata. 

1903, Boots. with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

1901, Seeds. 

1002, Oats. 

1903, Uoota.with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

1001, Grass. 

1902, Grass. 

1903, Oats. 


lOOS, Boots, with farm- 
yard manure. 

1W3, Oats. 

1901, Oats. 

1902, Oats. 

1903, Boots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

1901, Bwedes. 

1902, Oata 

1903, Roots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artificials. 

1902, Oats, 

1908, Potatoes, with 
fiirmyard manure. 

1002. Oata 

1903, Boots. with farm- 
yard manure. 

1901, Boots. 

190®, Barley. 

1903, Boot a with farm- 
yard manure and 
artifioiala 

1902, Oats. 

1908. Boots, with farm- 
yard manure and 
artifioiala. 


Notes. 

At Centre No. 3 the barley received a complete artificial dress- 
ing, consisting of 1 cwt. Ammonium Sulphate, 3 cwt. Superphos- 
phate^ and 2 cwt. Kainit. 

At Centre No. 5 a similar complete artificial dressing was 
applied, and 1 cwt. of Sodium Nitrate was in addition applied to 
the Archer plot in May. 

At Centre No. 10 1 cwt* of Sodium Nitrate per acre was applied to 
the Archer plot, which had suffered badly from a wireworm attack. 

0 2 


Nam« of Centre. 


Experimenter. 


Character of Soil, 
and Subsoil. 


1. Midleton, Co. P.M‘Oarthy,Ballina- 
Oork curra. 


2, WhitejfatOt Oo* Hawkins, White- 
Cork. gate. 


3. Kenagh. Co. J. Wolfe, Bookford, 
Tipperary. 


4. Birr, Oo. Tip- 
perary. 


fi. New Boss, Oo. 
Wexford. 


0, Wexford, Co. 
Wexford. 


7. Oarliugford, Oo. 
Louth. 


J. WilUngton. St. 
Kieran'a 


W. Boohe, Larkin's 
MiU. 


W, B. Nunn, Castle 
I Bridge. 


J. Kearney, Wilville, 


8. DunleorCo Louth, S. Segravo, Dunany, 


9. Portarlingion, 
Queen's Co. 


10. MonastereTon, 
Queen's Oo. 


O. Kelly, Oahrn 
House. 


JT. Allardyce, New 
Inn. 


Good limestone loam. 

Subsoil— Yellow fri- 
able clay. 

Qool. form, — Carl)oni- 
feroUB limestone. 

Good brownstone 
loam. 

Subsoil — Brownstone 
gravel and shale, 
j Geol. form. — Old rod 
sandstone. 

Light loam of me- 
^ alum depth. 

Subsoil — Gravelly 
clay. 

Qool. form. — Carboni- 
ferous IlmeHtone. 

I Good strong loam. 

Subsoil— Shaly. 

Geol. form.— C&irboni- 
ferdus shale. 

Drift loam of me- 
dium depth. 

Sul>soil— Shaly. 

Geol. form. — Lower 
Silurian. 

GiK>d fertile loam. 

Subsoil-Sand. 

Geol. form. — Cam- 
brian. 

Good drift loam, 

Subsoil-Gravelly. 

Ge»oL form.— Oiirboni- 
ferous limestone. 

Strong loam. 

SubHoll — Yellow clay. 

Geol. form. — Lower 
Silurian. 

Loam of good depth. 

Subsoil — Limestone 
gravel. 

Geol. form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

Sandy loam of good 
depth. 

Subsoil — Limestone 
grareL 

Geol. form.— Carboni- 
ferous limestoor. 
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The following Table shows in the case of each centre the yield 
and the average yield and money value for each variety ; — 

Table of Yields and Money Values per 


ABCHEB. 


Yield per 
Acre. 


Value per 
Acre. 


Ca Cork. 
Soreeninga 


GOLDTHOBPB. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

Value per 
Acre. 

Brls. «t. s. d. 

11 14 at 15 6 

£ s. d. 

9 4 0 


R. Hawkins, Whitogato, Co. 10 11 at 16 0 8 0 6 I 10 SJ at 16 6 7 18 6 

Cork. I 

Screenintra. ... ... 0 12 0 6 6 I 0 lOA 0 5 8 


J. Wolfe, Nenagh, Co. Tip- j 
perary. 

Scpeeningfl, 


J. Willlngton, Birr, Oo. Tip- 
perary. 

Bcreenings, 


W. Roche, New Ross, Co. 

Wexford. 

Screenings, 


W. B. Nunn, Oastlebridge, 
Co. Wexford. 

Screenings, 


J. Koamey, Carlin gford, Co. 
Louth. 


Screenings. 


8. Sograre. Dunleer, Oo. 
Louth. 


C. Kelly, 
Queen's Oo. 
Screenings, 


Total, 

Portarlington, 


J. Allardyoe, Monosterevan. 
Queen's Oo. 

Bcreonings. 


13 3 at 15 6 

0 10 

13 13 I 

11 2^ at 15 0 

1 3^ 

12 6 

8 2 at 12 9 

1 9 

9 ” 11 

9 n at 16 0 j 

i 

0 4 I 

T 6| j 

8 0 at 15 3 

0 9 

_ - 

12 1 at 14 6 

1 12 

13 13 

12 1 at 15 6 

0 lOi 

12 lii 

10 6| at 14 9 

0 16 


10 4 5 

0 5 0 

10 9 6 12 8 

8 7 6 11 13i at 15 

0 9 9 0 7d 

8 17 2 12 5 

5 8 7 7 0 at 13 

1 7 

6 16 1 8 7 

7 6 7 6 4 at 16 

0 2 0 0 4 




0 14 0 
9 8 lo”* 

9 0 11 
0 5 3 
9 12 2~| 11 


9 13 1 

7 9 4 

11 7 at 15 6 1 

1 4 

8 17 4 

0 10 0 



Total, ... 1 

n 6i 1 

1 8 0 11 

11 4 

i 8 7 4 

Average, 

11 6 

8 4 6 

10 13 

8 1 i 

Average, 1908, 

10 7 

7 6 9 

8 10 

6 9 5 

Average, 1902, 

12 12i 

9 7 U 

12 1 

9 0 0 

Average, 1901, 

11 14 

819 6 

9 lOi 

7 1 11 
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per statute acre, price per barrel, the total value per statute acre, 
ACRE OF Barley Experimental Plots, 1904. 


Standwell. 

Yield per 

Value per 

Acre. 

Aero. 

Srl0. St. 8. d. 

£ s. <i. 

0 9 at 15 9 

7 10 7 

0 4 

0 2 0 1 


Scotch Chsvallibb. 




12 1 at 15 6 
0 6 
12 7 

10 11 at 16 0 
0 15 


— 

- 

7 d at 13 (i 

4 18 8 

0 7 

0 3 6 

7 12 

6 2 2 

5 12 at 15 3 

4 7 8 

0 2 

0 1 0 

6 14 

4 8 8 

8 12 at 15 3 1 

6 IS 6 

o 

0 2 0 

9 0 { 

6 16 5 

11 13 at 15 6 

! 9 3 1 

1 

0 10 

0 5 0 


Old Irish. 


Yield per 

Value per 


Acre. 

Acre. 

Brls. st. 8. 

d. £ ;<f. d 



- 

- - 

— — 

10 

13 at 14 

9 7 19 5 

0 

9 

0 4 6 

11 

6 

8 3 11 

12 

3 at 14 

9 1 8 19 10 

0 

9 

1 0 4 6 

12 

12 

1 9 4 4 
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Table Showing Average Yields of the Varieties Tested in Coun- 
ties Cork, Tipperary, Wexford, Louth, and Queen’s County, 190i. 


County. 

ARCHER 

OOLD- 

THOBPB. 

Stand- 

well. 

Scotch. 

OLD IRISH. 


Brls. 

St, 

Brl8 

St. 

Brls. St. 

Brls. 

St. 

Brls. Bt ^ 

Cork 

11 

1 

11 

9 

10 8 

- 



Tipperary, 

13 

0 

12 

« 

- 

11 

7 

12 1 

Wexford 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 IS 

8 

2 

- 

Lonth, 

11 

3 

11 

4 

10 IS 

- 


11 11 

Queen ' b, 

12 

0 

11 

7 

10 9 

11 

1 

— 


Notes. 

The screenings have been valued throughout at %s. per barrel. 

Archer's ChevaUier in point of yield has maintained its position, 
but in quality is still inferior in the majority of cases to Gold- 
thorpe and Stand well. A noteworthy exception to this is to be 
found at Centre 6. Here the soil is a light sandy loam with a 
sandy sub-soil. The Archer was ready to cut at the same time as 
the other varieties, and although subjected to very unfavourable 
weather during harvesting, it produced the best sample of the 
variety in the whole five counties, clearly pointing to its suita- 
bility on light open soils. 

In money value, however, owing to its heavy yielding powers, 
it continues to hold the lead, although this year it only exceeds 
the Goldthorpe by 35. 2d. per statute acre. 


— 

Average Yield per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
per 

Statute Acre. 

Archer, 

Goldthorpe, 

11 barrels, 6 stonoa 

10 « 18 „ 

£ 8. d, 

8 4 6 

8 1 4 


Archer has, as in former years, been noticeable for its late ripen- 
ing, and at many centres was cut no less than ten days later than 
the other varieties. 

Goldthorpe has produced a good crop both in jdeld and quality, 
confirming the high place it has taken in previous years. 

Standwell . — The produce of this variety has been good in 
quality, taking the first place amongst the varieties, but in quality 
and money value per acre it is the lowest of any variety tested 
thk year. The following Table shows the yield and value per 
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acre of Standwell, as compared with other varieties grown at the 
same centres: — 



Average Yield per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
per 

Statute Aero. 



£ 3 . d. 

Archer, 

10 barrels. U HtoneB. 

7 17 4 

Qoldthorpe, 

9 .. m .. 

7 16 4 

Standwell, ... 

9 .. 4f „ 

j 7 6 11 

1 


Scotch Chevallier . — This variety has proved itself an earlier ripen- 
ing and maturing barley than Archer's. While in quality it is 
better than the latter, in yield and money value it has proved 
itself inferior. At several centres it became laid or “ lodged,’' 
and as a rule it has not the same power of withstanding stormy 
weather as the Archer. The following Table shows the average 
yield and money value of this variety, as compared with other 
varieties along with which it was grown : — 


— 

Averagq^ Yield per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Value 
per 

Statute Acre. 



X s. d. 

Archer, 

1 U) barrels, 1(^ stonef^. 

8 8 1 

Goldthorx)e. 

9 a 1 

7 U 3 

Scotch, ... ... ! 

9 .. 13 „ i 

! 

7 13 7 


Old Irish . — A Chevallier type of barley ; has been remarkable 
this year for its early ripening and good yields of grain. In 
quality it has not reached the standard of the other Chevalliers, 
and the grain as a rule was coarse in character. 

The straw, although better than that of the broad-eared types 
of barley, was not such a good upstanding one as the Archer. 
The following "Table shows the yields and money values as com- 
pared with other varieties grown at the same centre : — 


1 

Average Yield per 
Statote Acre. 

Average Value 
per 

Statute Acre. 



£ i. d. 

Archer 

U barrels, H stones. 

8 15 6 

Qoldthorpe, 

11 .. OJf 

8 16 10 

Oldirlih, 

11 » 3| „ 

8 8 1 
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Judging the barleys as a whole this year, they have been fairly 
free from fungoid diseases. At Centre 5 (New Boss) the varieties 
sufiFered from an attack of rust, but it was not observed to any 
extent at other centres. 

Heads of smut were observable in the Standwell at all centres. 

As the spores or seeds of smut are carried on the barley grain, 
care should be exercised in obtaining seed from a crop which has 
been free from this disease. 

Series 2 . — Small Scale Manurial Experiments , — These were 
carried out at two centres in County Cork. The following Table 


The following Table shows the yield per statute acre, price per 
diflferent artificial manures alone and in combination: — 



Bcroeoing toe nluid 


Screenings 
per cent 
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shows the character of the soil and subsoil, and the previous 
treatment of the land at each centre : — 


Small Scale Manurial Experiments. — Table Showing Character 
AND Previous Cultivation of Soil. 


Experimenter. 

Centre. 

Character of Boll PreviotiB Crops. 

1. D. Rellehor, Oo. 

Stumpbill, Midle- 

Good limestone 1902. Grass. 

Cork. 

ton. 

loam. 1903. Oats. 

Subsoil — • Yellow 
clay. 

2. M. Murnane, Oo. 

Mllltown, Midle- 

Good strong loam. 1902. Potatoes with farm- 

Cork. 

ton. 

Subsoil — Friable yard manure, 

yellow clay. 1902. Barley. 


barrel, and the profit or loss per acre resulting from the use of the 


1 owt. Ammonium 8uli)hate ; 

3 cwt Superphosphate, 

3 t;wt. Superphosphate ; 3 cwt. 
Kainit. 

1 cwt. Ammonium Sulphatt?; 

3 ow't. Superphosjjhate ; 

3 cwt. Kainit. 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre. 

Value 

per 

Statute' 

Acre. 

— 

.d M 

S 

a c 

Is 

Yield v>or 
Statute 
Acre 

Value 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

t? 

Screenings 
per cent. 

1 

Yield per 
Statute 
Acre. 

Value 

per 

Statute 

Acre. 

Bushel 

Weight. 

Screenings 

per ceaL 

Brli. 8t. 

£ H. d. 

Lbs. 


Brls. si. 

£ «. d. 

LI)8. 


Brls. Ht. 

£ «. d. 

Lbs. 


9 8 

6 17 9 

53 

126 

9 15 

7 13 0 

54 

70 

10 5 

7 12 1 

54 

8*8 

at 148. 6<j. 




at 158. (ki. 




at 148. 9(1 




1 6 

011 0 


- 

0 12 

0 6 0 

- 

- 

1 0 

0 8 0 

- 


10 14 

7 8 9 

- 


10 a 

7 19 0 

- 

- 

11 6 

8 0 1 

- 

1 

8 6 

6 4 8 

63| 

11-9 

9 12 

7 11 2 

534 

60 

11 2 

8 12 5 

54 

n 

at 158. 




at 158. (ki 




at 158. 6(i. 




1 2 

i 

0 9 0 

-* 

- 

0 10 

0 5 0 


- 

1 2 

0 9 0 

- 

- 

» 7 


1 

1 

10 6 


1 

1 



1 

H 


20«. Id. 


Us. 7d. 

28$. R 

Loll, 

lU per Acre. 


Profit, 

58. 3d. per Acre. 

Loil, 7f. 8d. per Aore. 

Profit, 7«. per Acre. 

Profit, 

368. per Acre. 

_ 

Profit, 

478. 9d. per Aero. 


throughout at 8«. per barrel 


Screenini 
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Notes on Small Scale Manurial Experiments, 

The soils at Centres 1 and 2^ although very similar in charactsir 
and origin, were widely different in their relative states of fer* 
tility. Hence at one centre the use of manures has resulted in 
a very profitable increase of grain, and at the other, where the 
soil was already capable of producing a good crop, a loss on all 
the plots except one has been the result. 

Ammonium Sulphate has, as in former years, given unsatisfac- 
tory results at both centres. An excessive vegetation accompaxded 
its use, and at Centre 1, owing to the corn being badly laid early 
in July, the yield and quality of the barley was greatly reduced. 
With the addition of Superphosphate an increase of grain was ob> 
tained, and the quality of the same was slightly improved, while with 
the further addition of Kainit — thus making a complete mixture— 
there was a still more marked improvement in the quality of the 
grain produced, although the yield was not greatly increased 
thereby. 

The mixture of Superphosphate and Kainit alone had much 
greater effect on the quality of the barley produced than on the 
quantity. The yield at Centre 1 was actually less than when 
Ammonium Sulphate and Superphosphate were used in combina- 
tion, but the improved quality of the grain enabled this plot to 
produce the only profit obtained at Centre 1. Throughout the 
year this and the corresponding plot ai Centre 2 presented the 
most even appearance and stood the weather when all the other 
plots became more or less laid. 

It will also be noticed that on these plots not only is the quality 
of the grain much improved, but the total quantity which reaches 
a malting standard is increased. 

At both centres this year the Superphosphate and Kainit plot 
has given the smallest percentage of small corn or screenings. 
This is also noticed in the experiments of previous years. 

It is clearly seen from the large returns obtained by the appli- 
cation of all the manures at Centre 2 that the land was in a poor 
state of fertility, and the results obtained here are not to be de- 
pended upon too implicitly for the generality of barley-growing 
soils. With a soil producing only 6| barrels per acre any manure 
might confidently be expected to yield a profitable increase. 

Series No, 3 . — Additional Experiments, 

Winter Barley, — This variety, which bears six rows of grain in 
the ear instead of the usual two rows, was sown at one centre in 
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each of the following C 50 unties : — Cork, Louth, and Wexford, the 
plot in each case being three acres in extent. 

The following Table shows the character of the soil and sub- 


soil and the previous cultivation of the land : — 


Experimenter. 

Centre. 

Character of Soil. 

Previoui 

Cultivation. 

Date 

of Sowing. 

1. P. M'Oarthy, 
Ballinaonrra. 

Midleton, 

Co, Cork. 

Good limeHtone 
loam. Snhtoil 
friable yellow 
Olay. 

1902, Potatoee, with 
farmyard manure. 

1903, Barley. 

Not. loth, 
1903. 

2. W. B. Nnnn, 
CTaitlebridge. 

Wexford, 

Oo. Wexford. 

Light sandy loam, 
SnbHOil tand. 

1901, GraM. 

1902, .. 

1908, Barley. 

Nov. TUI, 
1903. 

3. J. Keaeaer. 

Wilville. 

Wilville. 

Co. Lonth, 

Good drift loam. 
Subeoil graveL 

1902, Oats. 

1903, Potatoes, with 
farmyai*d mannre. 

1 

1 

Nov. 2nd, 
1903. 


N 0 TB.--AII plots received 1 owt. of godium aitrAte in the spring of 1904. Plot 2 received, 
in Addition, 8 owt. of snperphospbate and 3 cwt. kainit in the antamn of 1903. 


The following Table shows the jdeld per statute acre, value per 
barrel, and the value of the produce per statute acre: — 


Yield per Statute Acre. 

Value per 
Statute 
Acre. 

Screenings. 

Bushel 

Weight 


Barrels. 

Stones, s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 



1. 

7 

1 at 12 

0 

4 

8 

3 


- 

Screenings, 

1 

13 


0 

18 

0 

23*0 

45 lbs. 

Total, 

8 

14 


5 

1 

3 



2. 

6 

16 at IS 

0 

4 

10 

8 

. 

- 

Screenings. 

- 

10* 


0 

6 

0 

9*0 

481 Ihs, 

Total, 

. 7 

94 


1 

16 

S 



a 

IS 

8 at U 

9 

8 

13 

8 


- 

Screenings, 

- 

41 


0 

2 

0 

1-9 

601 IbB. 

Total, 

. 18 

121 


8~ 

15 

8 

1 

- 


Previous results: — 

1902. Ballinacurra. — Yield, 6 barrels 12 stones per acre. 

Value, jC4 Is, Yield much reduced 
by smut and birds. 

1903. Ballinacurra. — ^Yieid unreliable owing to the damage 

alter cutting by the storm of 
September 10. 
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Notes. 

In favourable seasons this variety would be sown in October, 
but the wet season of 1903 rendered attempts to cultivate the 
land and prepare the seed-bed in a satisfactory manner an im- 
possibility. The corn was not sown until about the first week in 
November, and even then under most unfavourable conditions. 
It came away well at first, but was badly beaten down by the 
incessant rains of December, January, and February. An appli- 
cation of 1 cwt. of Sodium Nitrate in the spring hastened the 
growth, but at the best only a moderate crop could be expected. 

The grain when threshed was very poor, badly filled, and below 
malting standard. Except at Centre 3 the yield was very low 
and the percentage of screenings high. The superiority in yield 
at this centre may be attributed to the fact that the previous crop 
was potatoes, and the land was cleaner and cultivated at an earlier 
date than was the case at the other two centres. 

Charlock, also called Preshaugh and Cornkale.* 

An immense amount of damage is done not only to corn crops 
but to all other crops in a rotation by this weed. Belonging to the 
same order of plants as the turnip, it acts as a host to the turnip 
fly before the turnip seeds have germinated, thus feeding the 
pest at a period when scarcity of food would result in its destruc- 
tion. It also harbours the equally destructive turnip pest — 
Finger and Toe. 

Indeed, if only to rid the land of these two pests, the eradica- 
tion of Charlock is desirable, but in the corn crop especially, its 
presence causing in all cases a reduced crop, and not infrequently 
a total failure. The best period at which to attempt the destruc- 
tion of this weed is when a corn crop occupies the ground, fpr it 
is then that it may be most thoroughly and economically done 
away with. Not only is a better grain crop then obtained, but 
the labour and expense of raising and cleaning subsequent crops 
are very materially reduced. 

The non-appearance of Charlock in lea land may lead to the 
erroneous idea that it is destroyed. The seeds are plentiful, and, 
containing a high percentage of oil, will remain dormant in the 
soil for many years ; but immediately the land is broken up again 
and favourable conditions present themselves the seed will ger- 
minate. 

: •* For treatment of this wood, see the Department’s leaflet, No. 6, “Oharlodk Spraying." 
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The decreased yields of barley this year may be partly attri- 
buted to the prevalence in large quantities of this weed in the 
corn fields, especially in Cork. During the past season the manu- 
rial plots at Midleton, the variety plots at Centres 1 and 2 in 
County Cork, and at Centre 6 in County Wexford were sprayed 
with a solution of Copper Sulphate to kill the Charlock with which 
they were infested. In all cases the results were successful, and 
the operation may safely be recommended to farmers as a means 
of banishing this troublesome and harmful weed from their tillage 
land. After spraying, the barley came away more quickly, and 
assumed a stronger and healthier appearance. A calm, dry day 
is essential to carry out the work successfully, and if the spraying 
is followed immediately by rain it should be repeated. In the 
case of a badly-affected crop a second spraying is recommended 
at an interval of one day, but in all cases the work must be 
carried out before the Charlock comes into flower and when the 
corn is from three to four inches high. 

The spraying solution can be conveniently made up in a paraflBin 
barrel which holds about 40 gallons of water. Sixteen pounds of 
Copper Sulphate, which before iffeing should be finely ground, are 
dissolved in a wooden bucket in a gallon of water taken from the 
barrel. When all the salt is dissolved the solution is returned to 
the barrel and stirred with a long stick until the whole of the 
liquid is thoroughly mixed. 

If a larger vessel than a forty-gallon barrel be used, the total 
quantity of water should be ascertained and 4 lbs. of Copper 
Sulphate added for every 10 gallons of water. A gallon of water 
weighs 10 lbs., thus 4 lbs. of sulphate in 10 gallons of water means 
4 lbs. of salt to 100 lbs. of water, or 4 per cent., which is the 
strength of the solution required. 

Care must be exercised that all the water used be free from 
dirt, as the holes in the nozzle of the sprayer are small and very 
apt to become choked if any dirt be present, thus wasting much 
time and material. For this reason the water should all be run 
through a fine strainer, preferably a linen one. 

The knapsack sprayer, now commonly used for spraying 
potatoes, may be employed. The operator should first of all 
spray along the whole length of the field, and when he has ascer- 
tained exactly how much land he can cover with one tinful he 
should have the barrels placed at such 9- distance from each end 
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of the field as he finds most convenient. About 60 gallons of the 
solution are applied per acre. Wooden vessels must be used for 
all purposes in connection with this work, as iron ones are de- 
stroyed by contact with Copper Sulphate. The pump of the 
sprayer must be worked so as to produce as fine a spray as possible, 
and it should be remembered in this connection that the whole 
object of the operation is to cover each leaf of the Charlock with 
a thin coating of the liquid rather than to water the roots of the 
plant. 

Copper Sulphate can be obtained through any manure merchant, 
and varies in price from 28, Qd, to is, per stone. It should always 
be purchased with a guarantee of 98 per cent, purity. One man 
will spray to acres per day, or with an assistant to refill his 
sprayer, 1| acres. 

The total cost per acre will be from 6s. to 7s. 


Goqfies of this article m leaflet for^ {No, 36) vmy he oh tamed 
free of charge^ <md post free^ on application to the Secretary, 
Department of Agrieultv/re and Technical Instruction for Ireland^ 
Upper Merrion^street^ Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not be stamped. 
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ART-TRADE SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

A Report* on the industrial-art schools of Germany, prepared 
by Dr. Frederic Rose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart, has 
recently been issued. In the course of his report Dr. Rose states 
that the movement for the founding of 
The founding of art-trade schools in Germany may be 

Art- trade Schools, assumed to date from the great London 

Exhibition of 1851, and to owe its inception 
and development to two principal factors : the desire to compete 
with France in the production of artistic wares, and the endeavour 
to succour many handicrafts, menaced in their existence by the 
universal adoption of machinery, by gradually transforming them 
into art-tradee. 

Considerable attention had already been devoted to instruction 
in art-trade drawing during the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries upon the occasion of the establishment of 
drawing, art and trade schools, and during the latter-mentioned 
period the question of art-trade instruction had been inscribed 
upon the programme of the numerous industrial and polytechnic 
associations founded for the promotion of industrial development. 

But the ultimate aim of all these endeavours lay more in the 
direction of technical efficiency than artistic finish ; the instruction 
given was devoted principally to the inculcation of the mathe- 
matical, scientific, and commercial knowledge necessary for the 
progressive requirements of modern industrial life Concurrently 
with this, the greatest attention was paid to accuracy in construc- 
tive drawing, to the adoption of new and improved methods of 
manufacture ; the final aim being always the endeavour to replace 
foreign-manufactured goods by the products of home industries. 

As a natural result of this policy, interest in art, the for- 
matio-n of tacte and the production of wares not solely tech- 
nically perfect but combined with artistic finish, were relegated 
to the second place ; it was considered more necessary to 
produce a generation of skilled “ Techniker than a generation 
of technically skilled artists. These views appear perfectly natural 
when the condition of the German States during the period fol- 
lowing upon the Napoleonic wars is taken into consideration; the 
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reaction and exhaustion were so great, the lack of capital and 
economic misfortune so widespread, that few were in a position to 
embellish their homes and surroundings by the acquisition of 
artistically-wrought goods. 

The first country to profit by the lessons inculcated by the 
London Exhibition of 1851 was the United 
Some Eesults of the Kingdom, where the creation of the Depart- 
London Exhibition Client of Science and Art and the South 
of 1851. Kensington Museum marks the first syste- 

matic attempt to place the art-trade 
industries of the country upon an independent national basis, and 
to promote and control their development. The means adopted 
towards this end included the formation of collections of repre* 
sentative products of the art-trade industries, the holding of 
lectures on art and on industrial art and technology, the establish- 
ment of instruction workshops, the extension of instruction in draw- 
ing and modelling, the public recognition of distinguished work, and 
other measures. 

Germany was not slow to profit by the United Kingdom’s 
example, and her art-trade schools and museums founded during 
the latter half of the past century have followed British models 
to some extent; at the same time, however, they have been 
developed upon the basis of the educational views prevailing in 
Germany ; one of their distinguishing features being the promotion 
of intimate relations between the aims of the schools and the needs 
of the local and district art-trade branches of industry. 

The art-trade schools of Germany are generally divided into 
preparatory classes and special classes for 
Some Account of different branches of art-trades. In 

the German Art- naany cases evening continuation classes for 
trade Schools. general subjects of instruction and for 
special instruction in art-trades are attached, 
evening and Sunday schools for drawing being also found. The 
instruction in the art-trade schools is given to a great extent in 
the day-time, and the connection between the day and evening 
classes of the same institute — where such exists — is sometimes of a 
loose, sometimes of a more intimate character, having been deter- 
mined by local requirements, financial conditions, gradual develop- 
ment, and other considerations. Where the art schools are com- 
bined with drawing and artisans’ schools a much larger amount of 
evening instruction is given. The present article, however, is con- 
cerned principally with the day instruction of th© art-trade schools, 
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The instruction in the preparatory classes includes drawing of 
ornaments from charts and plastic examples, drawing and painting 
of objects from the animal, vegetable and mineral worlds, modelling 
of ornaments and figurial objects, knowledge of projection, shading, 
anatomy, history of art, methods of drawing instruction, and so 
forth. 

The special classes only admit pupils who have acquired a 
certain measure of preliminary artistic training either in the pre- 
paratory classes or elsewhere. They are often attached to studios 
or instruction workshops, and are generally divided into several 
principal groups accordingly as they devote special attention to 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and the multifarious branches of 
minor art. 

The number of these classes is not fixed, but additional work- 
shops and studios are added from time to time according to the 
development and requirements of the art-trades in the towns in 
which the schools are situated, or in the surrounding districts. The 
departments and classes generally include architectural drawing, 
engraving, chasing, wood-carving, decorative painting, pattern 
drawing and designing of all descriptions, enamelling, art metal- 
work, etching, art embroidery and lace-making. 

The development of the German art-trade schools is si ill pro- 
gressing, and as many of them are still in the experimental stage 
of their existence, the details of their internal equipment and or- 
ganisation are consequently by no means settled. It is most note- 
worthy that they closely observe and study British methods and 
cuqipments of art-trade instruction, and adopt without reserve 
whatever they find adapted to their own conditions and environ- 
ment. 

Art-trade instruction in Germany is by iio means confined to 
the art-trade schools. Certain branches of art-trades are taught 
in special schools of a separate, independent nature, which gener- 
ally confine themselves to instruction in one particiilar branch. 
In this connection the textile technical schools, the special schools 
for the ceramic industries, the schools for the wood-working in- 
dustries, the schools for special branches of the metal industries 
may be mentioned. A certain amount of art-trade instruction is 
also imparted in the building-trade schools * and in the architec- 
tural faculties of the technical universities. Other schools giving 

* See Journal, Vol. IV., Xo, 4 , pp, 677, et scq. 

X 
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a certain measure of art-trade instruction also exist, and prominent 
amongst these are the trade schools. 

The general aim of the art-trade schools is, briefly, the applicar 
tion of art to industry — the endeavour to 
General Aim of the method, and to develop the faculties 

Arttrade Schools, the utilisation of the graceful and har- 
monious in Nature, in the production of the 
ordinary practical objects of trade and daily use. To durability 
and serviceability, the two cardinal principles neceesary in the 
production of goods, are to be wedded grace of form and harmony 
of colour. The art-trade worker must not be a mere mechanical 
producer of useful wares, but must imbue his work with the sense 
of the beautiful drawn from the measure of his own talent and 
his contemplation and interpretation of the great book of Nature. 

The art schools, also, impart a large measure of instruction 
in art applied to industrial purposes (art-trade instruction) 
in additio'U to the ordinary instruction in pure art (painting 
and sculpture). It is very difficult to draw a sharp line of de- 
marcation between art schools and art-trade schools, as the instruo 
tion given by the one category frequently encroaches upon the 
instruction given by the other; for practical purposes it is beet 
to be guided by the naroies borne by the schools. The art-trade 
schools stand on a higher artistic level than the combined art-trade 
and artisans' schools. They stand in closer connection to pure art, 
and endeavour to train technical artists not art-skilled artisans. 
The art-trade schools also endeavoxir to give their instruction in the 
day-time to full-time pupils, whilst the combined art-trade and 
artisans' schools lay greater stress upon evening instruction. 

It is not possible here to give a detailed account of each of the 
Grerman art-trade schools. Neither is it 

The AH-trade and necessary, for a good general idea of the 
Artisans’ School organisation and work of these schools can 

at Mainz. be obtained from a study of the policy and 

methods of the art-trade school at Mainz. 
This school is connected with an artisans' school and an evening 
school for drawing and modelling. It was founded in 1841 as an 
artisans’ school. With the aid of the proceeds of some small in- 
d'^istrial exhibitions and of private munificence a special school 
building was erected in 1878. Additions to this building have 
been made from time to time, and the school is now a very large 
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one. The art«trade school was separated from the artisans’ school 
in the year 1879 with the name of “ Public Drawing Hall,” and 
was given a special curriculum and director; in the year 1894, 
however, they were again re-united under the management of one 
director. 

The general organisation of the combined art-trade and artisans’ 
school is as follows : — 

Department I. — Preparatory school : Lower class, one half- 
year; upper class, one half-year. 

The Art-trade School Department II. — Special schools for (a) 
Architecture (building construction and 
decoration) ; (b) interior decoration (petty art, ornamentation, 
artistic door fittings); (c) cabinet-makers, carpenters and furniture 
designers ; (d) decorative painting ; (e) modelling and chasing ; 
(f) ceramics; (g) graphic art; (h) wood-carving. 

The full courses in these eight departments, last three years, com- 
posed of six classes of one half-year each. 

Department III. — ^Workshops of the special schools for: (a) 
Wood-carving and veneer-cutting; (b) plaster moulding and model- 
ling; (c) decorative painting; (d) ceramics; (e) etching, litho- 
graphy ; algraphy ; (/) chasing and leather-carving. 

Department IV. — For women and girls : (a) Participation in the 
work of the special schools mentioned above (6) single instruction, 
for those who can only spare a few days per week, in drawing, 
painting, modelling, &c. 

In the artisans’ school there axe two departments, and the work 
is divided as follows: — 

Department I. — (a) Drawing. Preparatory and special classes 
for carpenters, joiners, furniture-makers. 
The Artisans’ School, stone masons, printers, compositors, 

decorative painters, locksmiths, mechanics, 
engineer foremen, carriage builders, tinsmiths, modellers, sculptors, 
goldsmiths, &c. ; (b) evening continuation school, instruction in 
arithmetic, German, geometry, book-keeping, mathematics, statics, 
algebra. 

The drawing instruction is given on Sundays and must be at- 
tended by all pupils. 

Department II. — Trade school for: (a) 'Workmen engaged in 
building; (6) decorative painters. 

The full courses last three years, composed of half-year or whole- 
year classes. 

X 2 
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The work of the evening drawing and modelling school includes 
The Evening Drawing tli’awing and modelling from the nude, figure 
and Modelling School, drawing, ornament drawing, general art- 
trade drawing, &c. 

The instruction in the art-trade school is given during the day, 
with a few hours in the evening in special cases. The instruction 
in the artisans’ school is given in the evenings and on Sunday mo-rn- 
ings. The instruction in Department II. of the artisans’ school — for 
workmen engaged in building and for decorative painters — is given 
during the day, but only in the winter months. 

The vschool is placed under the supervision of the Ministry of the 
Interior through the direct intermediary of the Trade Central 
Bureau. It is managed internally, and represented externally, by 
a Director, assisted by an advisory Board, including the Mayor of 
the town, a representative of the Government, and various dele- 
gates of the art-trades concerned, the latter being mostly members 
of the Mainz Industrial Association. The eight special divisions 
of the art-trade school are managed by eight professors, master 
workmen or special masters, who conduct the instruction of their 
particular divisions in accord with the Director, and who are re- 
sponsible to him for their condition and progress. 

The Mainz art-trade school, which has developed along the lines of 
local requirements and conditions, aims at 

Aim of the School, imparting the necessary artistic knowledge 

and ability for the successful prosecution of 
the various branches of the art-trades of Mainz and the surrounding 
districts. It aims more especially at imparting that measure of 
special knowledge which cannot be adequately acquired during the 
ordinary terms of apprenticeship in art-trade workshops; for this 
reason a suitable period of previous practical work is made a con- 
dition of entrance to the school, and pupils without this qualifica- 
tion, even if they have pas>3ed through the preparatory classes, are 
required to remedy this deficiency by undergoing a period of prac- 
tical work before entering any one of the eight special art-trade 
divisions. 

In pursuance of the general aim of the school the multifarious 
branches of the art-trades have been combined and reduced to 
eight special divisions, and special drawing courses have been ar- 
ranged for general art-trade draughtsmen, pattern drawers, furni- 
ture designers, building draughtsmen, decorative painters, 
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wood-carvers, modellers, workers in artistic door fittings, gold- 
smiths, chasers, engravers, persons engaged in the ceramic indus- 
tries, artists in glass-work, upholsterers, decorators, lithographers, 
sculptors, and others. 

Several of the special divisions have been provided with work- 
shops in order to facilitate a thorough practical instruction in 
addition to the training in drawing and general artistic principles. 
The school is also entitled — under certain conditions — ^to grant 
diplomas enabling the holders to teach certain branches of art 
trades, and it also undertakes the training of future masters and 
mistresses of freehand and art-trade drawing. 

It is noteworthy that special attention is devoted to moderately- 
gifted pupils, and that pupils who do not possess a sufficient mea- 
sure of the artistic faculty are not admitted to the school. 

The instruction in the preparatory department of the art-trade 
school is — as the name implies- — entirely of a preparatory nature, 
whilst that given in the eight special schools of Department 11. 
is partly of a preparatory nature, but principally specialised for 
the particular branch in question ^ the curriculum in the prepara- 
tory school is the same for all pupils, but special plans of instruc- 
tion have been arranged for each of the eight special branches. 

Department IV. of the art-trade school is intended for women 
and girls who wish to perfect themselves in drawing in order to 
become draughtswomen and teachers of drawling, or for the pur- 
poses of any particular branch in which they may be engaged. 

The aim of the artisans’ .school is to provide general and special 
instruction in drawdng, practical instruction in modelling, finish- 
ing, with special courses for apprentices, journeymen, and master 
workmen in the different branches of art-trades. The evening con- 
tinuation school, which is attached to the artisan's school, aims at. 
giving general instruction, and includes, besides the subjects men- 
tioned above, such subjects as plane and solid geometry, natural 
science, mechanics, estimates, historical development of various 
trades, and so forth ; to these, instruction in Latin, Greek, French, 
and English is to be added for the benefit of printers and 
compositors. 

The evening drawing and modelling school is completely separate 
from the day school (art-trade school) and is intended for all those 
whoee occupations do not permit of attendance at the day school, 
and for such pupils who only attend part of the day instruction ; 
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for the&e latter tlie evening drawing and modelling school is com- 
pulsory in order to prevent them from lagging behind and impeding 
the course of the instruction. It is also compulsory — ^for certain 
subjects — for all pupils of the preparatory school and for all back- 
ward pupils of the art-trade school. The evening drawing and 
modelling school may be therefore generally regarded as an extra 
tuition course for the art-trade school. 

The following remarks apply only to the art-trade school: — 

The pupils are divided into two principal classes, ordinary and 
extraordinary pupils. Pupils for the pre- 

Entrance Conditions paratory school must bo at least 14 yeaors old, 
and Fees. and have completed the course of the elemen- 

tary schools ; pupils for the special branches 
of the art-trade school must be at least 15 years old, and must pro* 
duce proof of artistic talent and training. The sole difference at 
thi3 art-trade school between ordinary and extraordinary pupils 
consists in the fact that the former attend during the whole week, 
the latter at least three days per week. 

The fees are payable in advance, and amount to £1 16«. per 
half-year for pupils of the preparatory school and the eight special 
branches and the women and girls’ department, and to 5s. for the 
evening modelling and drawing school; extraordinary pupils pay 
4s. per half-year extra fee, and all pupils pay an entrance fee of 3s. 

Indigent pupils may be wholly or partially dispensed from the 
payment of fees. This dispensation runs from term to term (half- 
year), and is only awarded to diligent and capable pupils. 

A small number of scholarships (Stipendia) are also available, 
but, as is usual in Germany, the amounts are insignificant com- 
pared with those available in the United Kingdom. 

In the following synopsis of the course of study the details of the 
subjects of instruction are given, together 
Details of the with the number of hours per week devoted 
Subjects of Instruction. ^ lectures, exercises, and practical 

work : — 


TABLBfi 



Subjects of Instruction. 


Details of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for tne Different Classes. 


General Stibjects of Instruction with written 
'preparation of the Tasks, 


1. Plane geometry, . . 


2. Calculation, 


3. Calculation of areas 
and bodies. 


4. Arithmetic and al- 
gebra. 


5. Statics, 


6. German, . . 


7. Book-keeping, . . 


8. Economics, 


9. Caligraphy, 


10. History of art, . . 


Preparatory Classes I. and II., I to 2 hours. Instruc- 
tion from wall maps ; point ; line ; areas ; con- 
gruence, proportions, similarity, angle, circle, &c. 

1 to 2 hours. Thorough repetition of calculations 
with measures and weights, calculation with 
vulgar and decimal fractions, exercises from 
business life ; interest, company, partnership and 
mixed calculations ; extracting square and cube 
roots. 

Preparatory Class, 1 to 2 hours. Angle, rectilinear 
figures, square, rectangle, rhombus, trapeze, 
triangle, Pythagorean theory, circle, ellipse, cube, 
prism, cylinder, p 5 rramid, cone, sphere. 

2 hours. Three grades for selected scholars ; the 
four fundamental kinds of calculation with whole 
numbers ; dissecting invoices, taking out the 
fractions, the four kinds of calculation with 
uneven numbers, powers, roots, logarithms, 
equations of the first grade with one and more 
unknown quantities, application of the methods 
of calculation to technical problems. 

(Selected scholars from the trade school) 2 hours, 
and 2 hours in the evening. Fundamental prin- 
ciples, composition and distribution of forces 
which are applied at one point, forces at different 
points of application ; power and rope polygon, 
lever and static moment, bonding movement 
and graphic statics. 

1 to 2 hours. Composition and correct writing, 

f jrivate and business letters, dictation, bills of 
ading, post-cards, postal advices, invoices, 
receipts, acknowledgments of debt, explanation 
of railway ^lide, }dedge certificates, bonds, sole 
and first bills of exchange, map reading, &c., 
collective instruction. 

Collective instruction, 1 to 2 hours. The following 
books are kept : day-book, cash-book, ledger, ana 
inventory of a joinery and furniture store, a 
locksmith, or like business. 

1 to 2 hours. Embraces the constitutional and 
administrative law of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, and the most important matters in the 
constitution and legislation of the German Empire, 
old age and superannuation, insurance, &c. 

1 hour. Exercises in writing with single and double 
pens ; collective instruction ; The pupils of all 
the classes must practise until sufficient skill is 
obtained. 

(Selected scholars). Lectures in the town library, 
in art collections, and in the school building. 
After a review of the history and development of 
painting and sculpture down to modern times, 
the separate periods are thoroughly dealt with, 
a complete picture of the respective artistic 
periods being combined with an exact description 
of the more prominent monuments and memorials. 
In addition to more detailed explanations nf 
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Details of tho Subjects of Instruction and Honrs pof 
Week for tho Different Classes. 


General Subjects of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {continued). 

architecture, sculpture, and painting, attention is 
jjaid more particularly to art- trades and their 
technique. In order to explain the lecture, 
pictures from the town library or representations 
of the respective artick^s are exhibited to the 
scholars. 

(Trade school). Classes I. II. and VI., 4 hours. 
Lecture with diagrams ; instruction in building 
materials, ground work foundations, masonry, 
stone cutting, workshop, carpenters’ work ; brick 
bonding, wood bondi ng, general construction, 
roof ties, rafter joining. 

Classes III., IV., and V., 4 hours. Walls and roofs, 
truss work, suspension frames, roof . coverings, 
tinsmiths’, smiths’, locksmiths’, glaziers’, and 
cari^enters’ work, heating, lightning conductors, 
&c., vaulting staircases in wood, stone, and iron ; 
stohe cutting, simple iron constructions and their 
use in connection with lofty buildings. 

Classes III. to VI., 2 hours. (From details supplied). 
Estimates of quantities ; calculations of building 
coats according to the number of square metres of 
the upjjcr works, and according to the number 
of cubic metres ; the calculations begin with the 
building plans, with each exercise where possible 
the corresponding estimates of cost, &o., are 
made ; in furniture, designing and cabinet work 
estimates of the material consumed, wages, &c., 
arc prepared diagrammatically and ontired on 
the drawings. 


Special Subjects of Instruction with written 
j preparation of the Tasks. 

13. Geometrical draw- Lower classes. (A) Geometrical constructions, 8 

ing. hours in the daytime and 2 in the evening. Scales , 

! circle, polygon, ellipse., helix, oval, parabola, 

I hyj;)erboia ; prolonged and abbreviated cycloid ; 

I Gothic tracery, trefoil and triangle, two, three, 

! four and five- branch figures, &c., trellis work, 

i composite arch, rising arch, pointed arch with’ 

1 distribution of joints, ogee arch, horseshoe arch, 

j trefoil arch, .scales, brick joints, architectural 

1 digrams, &c. (B.) Drawings to scale; concentric 

I (^ircle.s, intersecting circles, guilloche ornament,, 

; shading exercises as substantial basis for further 

j exercises in handling the pen ; further simple site 

I plans and simple isometrics such as cube, prism, 

j pyramids, cylinder, dome area, diagrammatic 

I screws, rivets, chains, tools, &c. ' Rarely from 

copies, all from the teacher’s explanations. In- 
struction in groups. 

14. Geometrical orna- Square, triangle, angle ; block letters ; exeroitee ill 

mentation. drawing simplest flat patterns with quadratio 

ground division ; ribbon twining, meanders, 

mosaics, lace patterns ; application of a few body 
colours ; black, cinnabar, gold, blue ; flat design, 


Subjects of Instriiotion. 


10. History ot art 
continued. 


11. Building construc- 
tion, 


12. Estimates of cost, | 
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Subjects of Instruction. 


Details of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Olasses. 


14. Geometrical orna- 
mentation — con . 


16. Descriptive geo- 
metry. 


16. Instruction as to 
light ellects. 


17. Perspective, 


18. Instruction as to 
profile. 


Special Subjects of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {continued). 

with acute angled division, triangulation, triangle 
and polygon division, flies, star figures, borders, 
Persian pattern, floor pattern, flat ornaments 
composeef of circles, and network ; notched edge 
patterns ; wrought iron lattice work, glass mosaics, 
ceiling and wall divisions, compartments, &c. 
Mostly from the teacher’s explanations, not from 
copies. Instruction in groups. 

Class I., 8 hours in the daytime, IJ hours in the 
evening. Projection of a point, of a line, of a flat- 
edged area, of bodies ; ascertaining the true length 
of straight lines and the actual form of flat areas 
from projections ; sections, reticulations and de- 
velopments ; perforation of bodies, with constant 
consideration of the requirements of industrial 
practice ; application of projection to architectural 
and industrial art forms, such as brackets, vases, 
columns, &c., with application of simple orna- 
mentation to their surfaces ; channel endings, 
abbreviated mouldings, pearl strings, egg moulding, 
application of ornamentation to wood channels and 
balusters, twisted columns, isometric extensions. 
Instruction in groups. 

Classes II. and III., 4 hours daily, IJ hours in the 
evening, ^(dass II. General information as to 
light and shade effects ; shades and shadows ; 
shadow's of the best known bodies and groups of 
bodies, shadow edges in rotary bodies, their 
shading. Class III. Lines of similar lighting ; 
application of the instruction on li^^ht and shade 
effects to ])ractical examples ; mouldings ; gambrial 
roofs, staircases, architectural details, niches, vases, 
&c. ; instruction in groups without copies. The 
tasks are previously constructed bv the teacher 
on the wall tliagrams or on the blackboard. 

Classes IV., V., and VI., 4 hours in the daytime, 
(a.) Ckmtral perspective ; plan of arrangement, eye 
level, ground level, picture plane horizon, point 
of sight, distance point, vanishing point, con- 
structing the plan from a given jierspective. 
(6.) Perspective with application of chance vanish- 
ing points ; oblique position ; distance ; practical 
application. (c.) Aerial perspective; free per- 
spective ; inaccessible vanishing points ; perspec- 
tive rule and other instruments ; bird’s-eye view. 
Instruction in groups and separately. IVom the 
commencement it is expected that subjects will be 
treated pictorially in colour or pen and ink. 

4 hours in the daytime. Preparatory Classes I. and 
II. Instruction on architectural forms directly 
connected with the exercises in geometrical draw- 
ing, as far as these forms are applicable for art- 
trade purposes. First, studies oi single profiles , 
having regard to object, size, and material of the i 
articles, vases, pedestals, frames, base and belt | 
mouldings, balusters, crosses, column base and 
Tuscan capital, brackets; Ionic capital. Instruc- 
tion in groups. 
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Snbjeotf of laitruction. 


Detftila of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours p«i^ 
Week for the Different Classes. 


Special Subjects of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — (continued). 

19. Architecturardraw* 8 hours in the daytime for each Cla^s 1., II., III., IV., 

irig. (V., VI.). Class I. The column, the entablature 

and its proportions, scale ; Tuscan and Doric 
order of columns, base and bolt mouldings, simple 
door and window forms. Instruction in groups 
Class II. Ionic order of columns ; capital, corner 
capital, temple frieze, chimneys; door posts; 
position of arches ; Corinthian order of column 
and composite columns ; positions of columns and 
arches ; capitals and temple elevations ; various 
position.® of .superimposed columns ; Roman 
details. Classes II., III., and VI. (as V. and VI.). 
Fountains, tombstones, balcony, gable, fa 9 ade 8 , , 
and facade details in various styles, brick and 
wood arcliitecture ; modern architecture ; Gothic 
details. Classes V. and VI. Original designs for 
small decorative architectural constructions, 
porches, monuments, fountains, tombstones, 
facades, stress being laid on good technique in oil; 
or water colours ; further elevations of monu- 
ments and the like. Instruction in groups and” 
separately. The object of the instruction is, in 
addition to learning the details, to bring before 
the eyes monumental construction and har* 1 
monious architectural proportions, and also in the 
I upper clas.se.s to give an insight into the forms of 
construction and the systems of decoration of | 
j various styles of architecture. Sj>ecial stress is laid j 

I on first-class technique. Use of the drawing pen i 

I and Indian ink, treatment in colour accentuating 

j and setting off the drawing by means of back- 

I ground, &(*. 

20. Instruction in orna- | Preparatory Cla-sses I. and II., and Classes I., II., III., | 

mental forms. IV., V., and VI., for each class 4 hours in the day- 

time. Cla8.s for practising the instruction as 
regards styles ; drawing the principal decorative 
forms which are employed in art-trades from 
systematically arranged examples of the various 
periods of style, types of plants, animal forms, 
conventional forms, heraldic representations, 
samples of material, &c. ; method of representa- 
tion : with lead j)encil, tlrawing pen, quill pen, 
steel pen, camel’s hair pencil, more rarely in 
colour, generally in a sketchy manner. Instruc- 
tion separately and in groups. The drawings are 
always so altered, in scale or method of represen- 
tation, so that no direct copying is possible, and 
the reproduction of the original must always be 
executed differently. Preparatory Classes I. and 
II., 4 hours. Flat ornamentation ; the tendril 
and the loaf in relation to its use in Vrought iron 
work, lattice work, veneers, architectural ele- 
ments, heart-shaped leaf, leaf stalk, pearl bars, 
palmettos, facing bricks, stelae, simple forms ol 
vessels and shield. Class I., 4 hours. Acanthus 
leaf, acanthus tendril in all kinds of styles, use on 
the capital, frieze, filling, shields and sorolls, 
glass windows, vessel supports. Class II., i 
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Details of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes. 


Speciaf. Subjects of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {continued), 

hours. Flowers and leaves ; lily, rose, thistle, 
palm, wreath of flowers, and flower tendrils, 
natural and conventional ornaments according to 
Aldegrever, Flotner, &c. ; escutcheon, drapery. 
Class III., 4 hours. Human and animal forms and 
their use in ornamentation ; sphinx, lion, eagle, 
heraldic animals, arms, pageants, the human 
figure in ornament. Class IV., 4 hours. Industrial 
artistic, and decorative designs with special 
reference to the present technical school ; posters. 
Classes V. and VI., 4 hours, same as Class IV. 
Classes I., II., III., IV., V., for each Class 4 hours 
in the day and hours in the evening. Prepara- 
tory classes. Class I. ("opying models in various 
ways ; flat ornamentation. Class II. Drawing 
from Nature casts, and living and dried plants, 
various methods of treating plaster models, 
partly in outline, partly in full light and shade 
effects. Classes III., IV., and V. Reproduction of 
more difficult ornaments from models or photo- 
graphs, &c., in crayon, red chalk, pen and ink, 

I water-colour. Individual instruction. 

22. Figure drawing and Classes I. to IV., for each class 4 hours and li hours 

anatomy. I in the evening. Class I. Parts of the face in 

i outline, or with shading in pencil from copies and 

I plaster casts. Class II. Heads, parts of bodies in 
outline, or with shading in pencil, crayon, or the 
! like, from plaster casts. Class III, Entire figures 

j in various methods of reproduction. Classes IV., 

i V., and VI. Heads and parts of bodies from plaster 
I casts and head from the life, mainly in crayon, 
but also in red chalk, lead pencil, water-colour, 

' pen and ink, instruction on the skeleton, the 

muscles and proportions of the human body, so 
i far as their knowledge is of importance for artistic 
I comprehension and correct reproduction of the 
human form, anatomical drawing from copies and 
i models, drapery studies. Individual instruction. 

23. Drawing from the i (Selected scholars), 6 hours, three evenings from 

nude. I 7.45 to 9.15. Drawing from the life, in crayon 

I and red chalk. 

24 and 25. Drawing In summer 8 hours, in winter 8 hours. Preparatory 
plants and flowers i Classes I. and II. Flower drawings from copies 

from Nature. | and Nature, in simple pencil, pen and ink, and 

I water-colour. Classes I., II., III., IV., V., and VI. 

I Flower drawing and painting from copies and 

I principally from Nature and living flowers ; at 

first simple pencil drawings and afterwards water- 
1 colour (transparent and body colour, distemper 
and oils) ; study of the separate parte of plants, 
&c. 

26. Style, . . . . 4 hours, Classes III., IV., V., VI., and VII. Styles 

of flowers and parts of flowers ; application for 
rows and ornamentation. In contract to the 
instruction in ornamental forms, which teaches 
in ornament known kinds of style, the scholars 
are induced to make independent attempts at 
conventionalising known plants. 


Subjects of Instruction. 


20. Instruction in orna- 
mental forms — 
continued. 


\ 

21. Freehand drawing, 1 

I 
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Subjects of Instruction. 


Details of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Olnsses. 


Special Svhjecta of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {continued). 

27. Designing ornament, I 4 liours. Classes IV^. aivd V. The conclusion of the 

I Preparatory courses is the designing of ornament. 

I The pupil is taught, in given flat figures, that 

I is to say particularly in a limited space and in 

a given material, to find, with the help of the teacher 
and assistance of copies, models of all kinds and 
his own studies, a suitable decoration which is not : 
opposed to the use and construction of the article ; 
designs for vases, and flags or bricks, stove tiles, 
dishes, headlines, glass mosaics and glass painting, 
veneers, fillings, &c., are made. 

28. Painting in water- 4 hours for each class. Exercises in copying, 

colours. Colour polychrome flat ornamentation of the various 

studies. , art periods, also educating the sense and taste for 

colour harmony and colour technique ; trans- 
parent and body colours. Separate instruction., 
Preparatory Classes I. and II. Large and small 
limited areas ; stars, meanders, embroidery patterns, 
borders, edgings, copying simplest flat ornamen- 
tation in all styles. Classes I. and II. Repro- 
ducing in colour given flat ornamentation, veneers, 
mosaics, &c. Class III. Copying ornaments in 
multi-coloured plastic method of representation ; 
flowers, tendrils, masks. Classes IV. and V. 
Reproducing in colour given ornaments ; colour 
sketches of self-designed decoration ; sketches for 
I interiors in religious and profane art ; architectural 
I forms, capitals, &c. Art-trade objects ; back- 

I grounds ; landscape. The tasks are, in the upper 
I classes, mostly executed in duplicate, one of them | 
j being gradually completed by the teacher in full 
i view of the scholars, and copied in its various stages 
of development by the pupils. 

29 and 30. Figure diaw- 4 to 6 hour.s, Preparatory Classes 4 hours, also 
ing. Drawing and i Classes I. to VI. Instruction commences with 

painting from Na- ; drawing simple geometrical bodies and outlines 

ture. I such a.s prism, pyramid, tioue, sphere, cylinder, 

cross, arc, profile, cornice, or moulding, forming 
columns in Indian ink, chalk and washes. To this 
is attached, in the case of individual instruction, 
the drawing of separate simple art- trade objects : 
vases of earthenware, majolica, clay, glass, caskets, 
musical instruments, arms, and apiniances of all 
kinds, materials, conchs, plants ; also painting 
small groups in water-colour ; the whole still life 
in distemper and water-colour (“ gouache ” and 
transparent colour). Objects from the school’s 
own collection and from the museum are employed. 
Instruction in groups and individually. In summer 
drawing and painting are practised from nature, 
from tne collections in the Electoral castle, the 
Romano-Germanio museum, the Association for 
Research in Rhenish History and Antiquities, the 
Rhenish Natural History Society, the Association 
! for Plastic Art, and in the side aisles of St. Stephen’s 
I Church and the Cathedral, which are particularly 


29 and 30. Figure diaw- 1 
ing. Drawing and i 
painting from Na- ; 
ture. I 
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Subjects of Tnstrnntlon, 


Details of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes, 


29 and 30. Figure draw- j 
ing, &c. — con. j 


31. Decorative painting, | 


32. Letter writing. 


33 and 34. Industrial art 
drawing and indus- 
trial art (lesigning 
and sketcliing. 


Special Subjects of Jnstnietion with written 
preparation of the Tosha — {continued). 

suited for this purpose, as well as in other suitable 
places in the town and its neighbourhood. In 
winter the instruction takes place in the school 
building. 

Classes I., II., and III., 8 hours each. Classes IV., V., 
VI., 12 to 16 hours. Technical studies in wall 
and ceiling painting with simultaneous acquisi- 
tion and practical execution of the painting 
technique necessary therefor, in size, gum, distemper 
and oil painting, painting with casein paints on 
paper, wood, canvas, and Gobelin material 
fresco painting ; exercises in painting large wall 
and ceiling spaces with reference to copies of 
Italian and modern German decorative painting. 
In addition to the strictly conventional styles of 
of painting the free decorative representation of 
trees, figures, animals, fruit pieces, &c., as insertions 
in friezes, panels, &c., is practised. Individual 
instruction. Class I. Exercises in the technique of 
painting and handling paint, mixing, sizing, 
gumming, &c. ; painting large smooth surfaces, 
lining and stencilling ; in connection with this, 
reproduction of profile pieces in light and shade ; 
mixing scales in various tints. Class II. Applying 
given fiat ornamentation in various colourea tints 
as exercises in harmonious combination of colours, 
outline exercises, &c. Class III. 8 hours. Painting 
from plaster models, plastic representations of the 
same in various shades of colour, grey in grey, 
bronze, gold, &c. The above-mentioned exercises 
f>f Cias.ses I., II. , and III. are exclusively done in 
tiistemper. Classes V., and VI. Reproduction 
of ('oloiired plastic detail ornamentation from 
<>a.sts or copies ; masks, decorative figures, flowers, 
fruit, &c. ; as application, panels, ceilings, and wall 
details, as well as largeir aecorations, are executed 
partly from given motives and partly from pupils’ 
own designs. A given time is fixed for fresco 
painting during the summer lialf-year’s instruction, 
and the work is finished a.s far as fjossible without 
any interruption. 

2 hours, {a.) Simple script, skeleton, and block 
letters with partial construction, {b.) The more 
important kiiuls of lettering in thjL* various styles, i 
iruKlern ornamental lettering, initial letters, mono- 
grams. (c.) Arrangements of text in shields, i 
diplomas, &c. individual instruction. {d.) 
Designs for posters and diplomas, &e. : copying 
posters, cards, &c., with a view to their being 
printed. Instruction is, as a rule, imparted in 
<*oiubinatioii with other instruction, for instance, 
in designing, in style, wall painting, &c. 

(^lasses I. to IV. 8 to 10 hours in the daytime and 
[J hours in the evening. In the first class the 
object of the studies is the constructive and 
decorative w’ork of the cabinet-maker and oarjX'nter, 
.such as i>ofcheH, and doors, windows, niches. 
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JJetallfl of the Subject! of Inetruotion and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes. 


Spe^cial Subjects of histruetion with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {corUintted). 

fireplaces and mantelpieces ; brackets and cornices 
of all kinds, wall and ceiling tablets, door coverings, 
lattice work, picture frames, furniture of all kinds, 
room arrangements in geometrical and perspective 
designs. The principal stress is laid on thoroughly 
good methods of representation in pen and ink and 
water-colour. Larger details, more particularly 
wrought iron, in crayon, &c. Separate instruction. 
In the second class the decorative work of the potter 
and goldsmith is especially dealt with ; vases, 
cups, plates, jugs, table ornaments, goblets, 
drinking cups, caskets, rings, brooches, necklaces, 
lamps, ami lustres. Individual instruction. The 
third class deals with the decorative work of the 
pattern designer and material designer ; carpets, 
patterns of cloths, embroidery patterns, table 
covers, art glassware, also products of small 
industries ; fans, sewing appliances, stove screens, 
caskets, engravings, veneers, mosaics, vignettes, 
flourishes, diplomas, ornamentation of all kinds, 
posters, Slc, Individual instruction. The fourth 
class is that of the art locksmith (artistic iron- 
work), and scholars in the architectural class 
also take part in it ; the work embraces garden 
fencing, grave crosses, wall brackets, candelabra, 
stair banisters, window lattices, fanlights, &c., 
and also locks and keys, lightning conductors, and 
weather vanes, &c. 

Classes I. tt) VI., 8 to 10 hours, and hours in the 
evening. Class I. commences with the enlarged 
application of simple forms of furniture con- 
struction from copies and scale drawings ; for 
each task the sections are applied in full size, 
or half natural size ; the drawings are simply 
treated; footstool, commode, table, chairs, ward- 
robes, bedsteads, church chairs. Class II. Similar 
i with modifications from copies and models ; higher 
I class furniture, chairs, wardrobes, bedsteads, with 
j details in natural size. Classes III. to V. Work 
! in one-tenths from prints, sketches, and models ; 

exj>ensivo fimniture, writing tables, sideboards, 

I wall covering, bed -steads, altars, gloss cupboards, 
show furniture, mantelpieces, staircases (together 
with working drawings so far as is necessary for 
the pupils), elaboration of the drawings. Attention 
is mainly directed to construction, nothing is 
I directly copied. 

36. Carpentry, . . | (Trade school). Classes I. to VI., 4 hours. Principally 
I intended for the special department of archi- 
i tecture and building construction, but the pupils 
I of the three stages of the trade school take part in 
I it ; construction and decorative treatment of 
j skirting boards, stair-tread profiles, staircase sides, 

I staircase uprights, construction of all ordinary 
i forms of wooden staircases, wainscotting, car- 
I pentered and lath doors, yard doors, carved doors, 

I barn doors, fences, sawn boards, brackets and panels. 


Subjects of Instruction. 


33 and 34. Industrial art | 
drawing, &c — con. ’ 


35. Furniture designing j 
and details. i 
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Babjeott of Ingtriiotion. 


Details of the Bubjects of Instruotion and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes. 


Special Subjects of Instruction with written 
preparation of the Tasks — {continued), 

36. Carpentry — con., ... beam heads, windows and window shutters, shop 

windows with roll shutters, double windows, slide 
windows, French windows, fanlights, house doors, 
roof intervals, balconies, gables, glass cupboards. 

I Details in half or in natural size. 

37. Drawing. Exercises j Classes I. to IV., 14 hours. Stone cutting, side 

in building oon> j walling, escarped walls, vaults, trompes, caps, &c., 
struction. ; wood joints, partition walls, lattice work walls, 

1 spring walls, beam laying, staircases, shed roofs 
or lean-to roofs, hipped roofs, saddle roofs, tower 
roofs (application of models), foundation work ; 
sn\all buildings with all plans and sections ; stalls, 
agricultural buildings, &c. ; detached dwelling- 
houses, council chambers, dwelling and business 
houses with all working drawings. 

38. ].Exercises in design- 4 hours. The designing with the help of the teacher, 

ing buildings. under his inspection and correction, deals first 

\^ith the simplest building objects and progresses 
to more extensive ones, with special reference to 
the architects’ plans, constructions and Mainz 
building regulations. 


Practical Handicraft Instruction. 

39, Wood-carving and Classes I. to VI., 30 to 36 hours. Classes I., II., and 

making veneers, i 111. Instruction in handling tools, workshop 
' apj)liance.s ; wood working ; laying out flat patterns ; 
ornamental bauds ; scaUox)8,’ notching, volutes or 
.scrolls,( j!othic hat ornamentation, all from cut copies, 

I leaves and tendrils in the flat style ; turned volutes, 
acanthus leaves and tendrils of various stylos 
in oak, lime, and walnut wood. Classes IV. and V. 
Brackets and column shafts with grooving^ egg 
moulding bars, Ionic capitals, knots or buttons, j 
all of simple form. Class VI. Curtains, fruit, j 
flowers, friezes, panels, draperies, coats of arms, ! 
from drawings, photographs, plaster casts and own 
design. In carrying out practical work in fur- 
niture, tables, staircase pillars and banisters, the 
scholars take part according to the judgment of the 
instruction master and the Director. Every six 
juonth.s a given number of pieces of work in various 
styles are finished. 

40, Modelling orna- Preparatory Classes I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and VII., 

ments, three half -days and four evenings, IJ hours, and 

Sunday morning. Instruction is not limited to 
the coi)ying of the simpler and more elaborate 
patterns which are first reproduced in similar 
scale and method of representation, and after- 
wards in modified scales in transferring from flat 
into plastic and from round into reliei, &c., but 
from the very first modelling is done from living 
plants. The modelling is not only intended to 
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Subjects of Instruction. 


Details of the Subjects cf Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes. 


j Practical Handicraft Instruction — {co7itinued), 

40. Modelliriji? orna- prepare for successful attendance at the sculpture 
ment« — con. instruction, but mainly to aflford opportunity to 

the pupils of other departments of understanding 
bodily forms and their action in ornament, and 
for practising plastic reproduction. Material : 
clay, plastilin, wax ; modelling and casting in 
plaster. Separate instruction. Classes I. ana II. 
Copying acanthus leaves and simple ornaments ; 
flowers from Nature. Class III. Composition of 
i ornaments from given motives. Classes IV., V., 

I and VI. Rich ornamentation with half figures and 
masks ; busts ; making wax models from pupils* 
own designs prepared in the technical school ; 
modelling in plastiUn has been recently introduced 
j for wrought iron work ; lattice work ; wall brackets, 

I &c. (modelling art door fittings) ; modelling flowers 
I and fruit, shells, &c., from Nature ; flat relief on 
j slate tablets, small models in wax and plastiUn for 
goldsmiths and chasers, &c. From the coin- 
mencement, as far as possible, finished articles are 
modelled. 


41. Figure modelling, Anatomical studies in round form and relief ; whole 
I figures executed on the flat, in high reUef and in the 
! round ; making plaster and glue moulds, &c, 

42.5ModeUing from life, For adults only, three to four evenings from 7.45 
to 9.15. Reproduction in relief and of figures in 
the round, in clay and plastilin in various scales. 

43. Etching, engraving, j Classes III. to VII., 4 to 8 hours. Treatment of the | 


algraphy, 

graphy. 


44. Oramic studies. 


45. Leather cutting, 


material ; various processes ; etching ground ; 
application of the drawing ; point engraving ; 
treating the plates and articles with acids ; handUng 
and applying the colours or inks ; printing proofs 
in own presses ; material : zinc, copper, tin, stone, 
aluminium, spotted toned plates, linoleum. 

8 hoims, newly arranged 1902. Work on the potter’s 
wheel ; decoration of vases in relief ornament and 
engraving ; slip painting, biscuit painting ; firing 
the scliolars’ own articles in the furnace belonging 
to the institution ; glazes and their preparation ; 
plastin painting is utilised as prejiaration for slip 
painting. 

4 hours. Exercises in cutting, punching, and em- 
bossing leather ; utilisation of leather for useful 
articles ; dyeing, gilding, and painting the articles 
made. 


46. Exercises in cutting In each six months a class of from 40 to 50 hours is 
paper hangings. held for teaching manual dexterity and how to 
make draiwies, at which class the scholars of the 
industrial art school of Class I. mav share ; in- 
struction is obligatory for furniture designers and 
art carpenters ; drawing and cutting the tasks in 
natural size. I 
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Hubjects of Instruotioo. 


Detail)^ of the Subjects of Instruction and Hours per 
Week for the Different Classes. 


47. Modelling in lead , 
(and plastilin). 


48. Majolica and por- 
celain biscuit paint- 
ing, decorative 
painting, distemper 
painting, &c. 


Practical Handicraft Instruction — {continued). 

6 hours. For art locksmiths, chasers, and the 
scholars of the industrial art department a class 
is arranged in which models of smiths* work are 
made ; sawing and embossing in lead, development 
of leaves ana tendrils ; composing ornaments and 
lattice work profiles. 

8 to 12 hours. Material : the usual colours, their 
treatment and the corresponding painting tech- 
nique, simple colour tests and mixing tests ; 
decorating articles and surfaces from own designs 
or from copies ; finishing the work according to the 
technique. 


49. Rapid designing, 
that is to say, pre- 
paration of a task 
in a limited time. 


60. Prize tasks. 


IntrodtLction to Independent Working and 
Designing. 

Classes 11., III., IV., V., and VI., 1 hour criticism, 
4 hours. Each week for each class in all the 
technical schools, tasks are made out in proportion 
to the progress of the instruction, which are 
fli-st thoroughly explained as regards their essential 
features, and determined as regards size and extent. 
These taskfe are worked out and completed in a 
school room under closure in 3^ to 4 hours, without 
any help from the teacher ; the tasks are delivered, 
yirovided with signature and distinctive name or 
word, and then judged according to design, ex- 
ecution and construction, and afterwards hung in 
the room and discussed. The tasks, although 
taken from all branches of the instruction of the 
art trade school, are in systematic connection. 
Instruction is arranged for Classes II. to VII. of all 
the special schools ; thus, in addition to drawings, 
models in clay and plastilin are also made, only the 
time for modelling from own designs is increased 
to 8 hours. The entire arrangement has been 
successful and evoked eagerness and love for the 
development of independent ideas. 18 to 20 tasks 
are dealt with in each class, and prizes and diplomas 
are distributed for good work by way of encourage- 
ment. Occasional and outside studetits are also 
required to take part in the ra|)id designing. 

Each technical school gives in each school half-year 
one prize task ; all the scholars may take part 
in competing for this task unless special regula- | 
tions, as regards certain classes and schools, exist. 
The works received are judged by the heads of 
the special schools and the Teachers’ Council. The 
prizes awarded, together with the accompanying 
certificates, are presented by the Director at the 
conclusion of each school half-year, before the 
assembled scholars, in the presence of the teachers, 
advisory committee, and invited guests. At this 
opjKjrtunity the work sent in and the best rapid 
designs are publicly exhibited. 
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Although the instruction in the art trade school still corresponds 
Some characteristics generally speaking, to the programme previously 
of the Scheme of drawn up foi* the school, yet alterations in the 

Instruction. mothod of teaching, material of instruction, &c., 

take place every year. Formerly, following the tendency of the times, 
the study of the antique and earlier styles stood iti the forefront of 
the instruction, and everything tended towards the attainment of 
as complete a knowledge as possible of the various styles. During 
the last few years, however, the cultivation of the individual’s own 
style or characteristics is now taking a dominating position. 
The object of the study of the ornamental forms of the old 
style is no longer to create an apparent correctness in style by 
exact imitation of foreign styles and combinations of various cor« 
rect motives of style ; it is now generally accepted that a German 
cannot feel, think, and create, artistically, in the same manner as 
the Chinese and Indian, or a Rusteian like the Japanese, and 
that the man of the twentieth century cannot feel, create, 
and receive impressions like the man of the Gothic or Roman 
period. The study of the old styles, however, still gives and always 
will give an indication as to how art and art work have developed 
in accordance with the different feelings of different times and 
peoples, and it will always be its province to indicate and teach 
what each one should strive to attain in his own particular period 
and circumstances. 

On the basis of this doctrine, and attaching due import^ance to 
the regular study of the surroundings, landscape, &c., as well as 
to Nature studies of the characteristics of plants, animals, 
and men, the school endeavours to educate the students of 
the school in independent work by the cultivation of their own 
styles; the awarding of prizes for personal designs assists the 
endeavours in this direction. 

A very special object which the school seeks to attain is faults 
less artistic representation, which is demanded in all draughts- 
men’s work, and is even extended to the preparation of large details 
for the sake of practice. 

As appears from the long existence of the workshops, the en- 
deavour of the school has always been to cultivate instruction in 
manual dexterity. The independent construction of models em- 
bodying their own designs is intended to safeguard the students 
against a one-sided purely draughtsmens* instruction ; it is in- 
tended at the same time to enable those art-trade designers who 
in future will be occupied more with designing than with the 
practical making of art-trade objects, to test the practicability of 
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their own designs and their effect when embodied. The work in 
the instruction workshops thus affords the students opportunities 
of ascertaining what special materials can bo suggested, or what 
effects may be obtained by various methods of treatment, and 
generally speaking all productive advantages which instruction in 
manual skill affords are, as far as this is possible, utilised. In the 
instruction workshops the possibility of a complete artistic and 
practical manual training is also afforded. 

The students in the architectural department of the school, 
therefore, make models or architectural forms in gypsum, card- 
board, and saw-work ; the furniture designers and art cabinet- 
makers work out their designs as sketch models in clay or plastilin, 
and share in the instruction in wood-carving, veneer cutting, etch- 
ing wood, and other instruction in carpentry. The art-trade de- 
signers and lithographers etch in copper and zinc, engrave 
ornaments in various materials, make copper printing plates from 
their own designs and sketches, print with the same in the copper 
printing press, and practise drawing on stone, and algraphy; they 
model in clay and plastilin, or emboss, punch and cut leather, and 
execute work by the etching process. The ceramic designs o£ the 
pupils are also executed in the actual workshops; the pupils turn 
their vases or vessels on the wheel, glaze and fire them, paint them 
with slip painting, or with the casting horn, <fec. 

The workshop for wood-carving is being re-arranged, and work- 
shops are being erected in the new workshop building for art 
smiths' work, metal embossing, chasing and engraving. 


Attendance and 
Teaching Staff. 


The attendances at the art-trade and 
artisans’ school for a series of years were 
as follows : — 


Year. 

AttencluneeB at the— 

iVrt-trado School 

: Artisans’ School. 

School). 

Total Attendanoefl. 

1894 . . 

414 

820 

1,234 

1896 

420 

820 

1,240 

1896 

360 

865 

i 1.215 

1897 

335 

893 

1,228 

1898 

460 

922 

1,372 

1899 

631 

991 

1,622 

1900 

468 

787 

1,266 

1901 .. 

660 

918 

1,478 

1902 .. 

691 

1,003 

1,694 

1903 

790 

1 1,066 

1,846 


y 2 
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For this number of pupils a large teaching staff is provided, 
consisting of professors, masters, assistants, architects, engineers, 
painters, drawing masters, modellers, special technical masters, 
lithographers, and master workmen and representatives of the 
various branches of the art-trades : — 


Depru’tment of the School. 

Number of 
Professors, Masters, 
Assistants, &o. 

The art- trade School, 

18 

The artisans’ school, including the Sunday drawing school, 

27 

The evening continuation school, . . . . . . 1 

8 

The evening drawing and modelling school, . . 

19 

Total, . . 

72 


The total expenditure for school buildings, 
Some Financial ^ stand at present, must amount to 

Details. about £23,000 ; this sum does not include 

all the interior equipment for the workshops. 
The school is not self-supporting — this being evident from the 
low rate of fees charged — and is in receipt of the annual support 
indicated below : — 


Source of Annual Support. 

Amount. 

State, 

£ 

2,200 

Town, 

1,000 

District, 

50 

District Savings Bank, . . 

(K) 

Mainz Industrial Association (annual support). 

850 

„ „ (extraordinary support), 

Miscellaneous, . . 

31.5 

15 

Total, . . 

4,490 


Exhibitions are arranged at the close of every half-year, con- 
sisting of independent work done by the 
Exhibitions and pupils, such as designs, prize-work, and 

Collections. models. These exhibitions are intended 

primarily for the masters and pupils, and 
to enable the advisory board and the members of the Town Council 
to test the work and progress of the school; from time to tim^ 
however, they are thrown open to the general public. 

The school also exhibits, occasionally, at large industrial exhibi- 
tions, and places its rooms at the disposal of any exhibition of 
artistic designs which have been thrown open to public competition ; 
in the latter case the Director of the school is generally a member 
of the jury. 
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Finally, it may be mentioned that the instruction given at the 
school is promoted and supplemented by the following collections, 
which belong to the school: — (1) Collection of plaster casts of all 
styles, casts of plants, animals, and the human figure, mostly pre- 
pared by pupils ; (2) collection of charts, works on art, and photo- 
graphs; (3) collection of art-industrial objects; (4) small collection 
of oil paintings; (5) collection of good work executed by former 
pupils ; (6) the school greenhouse ; (7) collection of models for lock- 
smiths and mechanics ; (8) collection of stuffed animals, of skele- 
tons, shells, beetles, butterllies, crystals, cut and polished minerals, 
(fee. ; (9) collection of models for masons, joiners, &c. 

In addition to those, the pupils have access to the following 
collections, whore they are allowed to draw and hear lectures: — 
(1) The municipal library; (2) the collections of the '‘Plastic 
Association '' ; (3) various botanical, mineralogical, geological, and 
ethnographical collections; (4) collection of old artistic iron-work; 
(5) the collections of the municipal museums ; (6) the collections 
of the Central Bureau for Trade at Darmstadt ; (7) the municipal 
greenhouses. 

The collections, which are not very numerous, are arranged in 
show cases in the passages. <^This seems to be a very good system, 
as the various objects are in this manner thrust upon the notice 
and observation of the pupils as they pass along, or linger in the 
passages. 

The relations of the school with the art-trade industries of the 
town and neighbourhood are of the most in- 

Xhe School and the timate and cordial nature ; it is, in fact, 

Trades’ Associations, practically, to the Mainz Trade Association 
that the school owes its foundation and 

maintenance. 

Pupils who leave the school, after having completed the full 
courses of their departments, readily find occupations in all the 
branches of the art-tradee. Constant inquiries are made at the 
school on the part of art-trade manufacturers desirous of acquiring 
fully-trained and skilled assistance. The scliool remains in this 
manner in close touch with the industries concerned, and is enabled 
to impress upon intending pupils the necessity of a period of 
practical work before joining the school. 

Some idea of the part played by the art-trade schools in German 
industrial art may be obtained from the 
Art>trade Schools and following table giving the number of masters 
Industrial Art. and pupils at the art-trade schools. With 
some few exceptions the figures are those 
for the summer term 1902. They are therefore from one-third to 
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one-fourth lees than they would be in the winter term, as many 
persons engaged in art-trades — especially painters and decorators 
— are engaged during the long days of summer, and prefer attend- 
ing the schools in winter. 

The teaching staff includes professors who devote their whole 
time to the school and masters who attend at stated times for cer- 
tain subjects, further, assistants and heads of instruction work- 


shops : 



1 NUMBEB OP 

Total 

Number 

of 

Pupils, 


School at— 

i 

Professors, 

Masters,- 

Ac. 

Day 

Pupils. 

Evening 

and 

Secondary 

Pupils, 

Remarks. 

Aix 

12 


839 

839 


Altona, 

— 

114 

359 

464 


Barmen, 

27 

62 

103 

155 


Berlin, 

36 

83 

1,717 

1,830 

180 female pupils. 

Charlottenburg, 

_ 

28 

562 

590 

Includes female pupils. 

Breslau 

22 

211 

208 

119 


Oassel, 

15 

128 

178 

306 


Cologne 

16 

11 

391 

135 


Dessau, 

29 

67 

360 

117 


Dresden 

20 

141 

326 

466 


Diisseldorf, 

U 

88 

70 

158 j 


Elberfeld. 

— 

122 

154 

276 


Erfurt 

11 1 

37 

109 

146 


Frankfurt-on-the- 

Main. 

17 i 

1 

31 

211 

272 


Hanover, 

60 

159 

2,317 

2,176 


Karlsruhe, 

21 

— 

— 

311 

Includes female pupils. 

Kdnigsberg, 

18 

6 

106 

112 


Magdeburg, 

51 1 

155 

929 

1,084 


Loipsio 

25 

150 

100 

250 


Mainz, 

72 

250 

1,341 

1,591 


Munich, 

28 

359 

— 

359 

167 female pupils. 

Nuremberg, 

16 

150 

81 

231 


Pforzheim, 

10 

— 

— 

301 


Strassburg, 

11 

222 

— 

222 

47 female pupils. 

Stuttgart, 

10 

121 


121 



The large art expenditure of the governments of the German 
States for the support of secondary, elemen- 
Annual Financial Aid technical, and other schools is well 

from various souroes. known. The same liberality is observable 
in the case of the art-trade schools, and the 
efforts of the governments of the German States for the mainten- 
ance of the schools are ably seconded by the municipal authorities 
of the towns in which the schools are situated. 
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The following table gives the annual amounts received by the 
art-trade schools from the State, municipal authorities, and other 
sources; the total of these amounts, added to the income from 
fees, represents as a rule the total annual expenditure of the schools 


in question : — 


Town. 

Designation of School, 

Income 

from 

Fees. 

Source of Aid. 

Amount 







Berlin, 

Art-trade school. 

1.800 

State, municipal 
other 

and 

6,760 

Berlin 

School attached to the 
art-trade museum. 

900 

State, municipal 
other. 

and 

7,642 

Brealau, 

Art and art - trade 
Bchool. 

650 

State, ... 

Municipal, 


5,470 

100 

Frankfurt-on-the- 

Main 

Art-trade school, 

240 

State, ... 

Municipal, 

I’oly technic Association. 
Various sources. 

1,200 

450 

2,700 

200 

Barmen, 

Art-trade and urtiBans' 
School. 

320 

i 

State, ... 

; Municipal, 


2,000 

1,900 

Klborfekl. 

Art -trade and artiaans’ 
school. 

' 360 

1 

j State, ... 

1 Municipal, 


2,150 

2,500 

Cologne, i 

Art-trnd(; and artisans’ 
school. 

430 

I State, ... 

1 Municipal, 


1,000 

1,000 

Aix 

Trade drawing and art- 
tr.'ide school. 

730 

1 State, ... 

1 Municipal, 


1,325 

1,175 

CasBel, 

'fradc drawing and art- 
; tiude school. 

600 

i State 

: Municipal, 


1.925 

1,150 

Madgoburg, 

Art -trade and artisans’ 

fiCilOol. 

7(J0 

State, ... 

; Municipal, 


3 050 
2,700 

Erfurt 

Art-trade and aitisans’ 
school. 

210 

State, ... 

Municipal, 


1.180 

080 

BLanovor, 

1 Art-trade and artisans’ 
j school. 

! I.IIO 

i 

j State, ... 

; Municipal, 


! 3,260 
; 300 

(/liarlottenbiirg, 

1 Art -trade and artisans’ 

1 school. 

310 

State 

Municipal, 


I 1,940 

1 1,860 

Altona, ^ 

1 Art -trade and artisan.s* 
school. 

570 

State 

Municipal, 

... 

1 1J40 

1,400 

Konignberg, ... | 

Art-trfidc school and 
trade scliool. 

120 

State. ... 

Municipal, 

... 

1,165 

DuHBcldorf, ... j 

Art-trade school, ... ' 

1 

500 

State. ... 

Municipal, 


3,726 

1,940 

Munich, 1 

1 

400 

State, ... 

... 

7,000 

Nuremberg, .. | 

„ ,, ... j 

1 — 



... 

5,000 

Dresden j 


525 1 


... 

9,000 

Leipsic, j 

Academy for the 
graphic arts and the 
book-trade. 

300 j 

1 



5,360 

Stuttgart, 

..Vrt-trade scdiool, ... ! 

200 



3.700 

KarlHvuho, 

„ ,, 

— 


... j 

7,200 

Pforzheim, 



,, 

1 

3,080 

Mainz 

„ 


Municipal, 

Various, 


2,200 

1,000 

1,290 

SUraaaburg, 

” 

760 

State, ... 

Municipal. 

Various, 


1.150 

1,700 

250 

Dessan, 

Art- trade and artisans' 
school. 

350 

State. ... 

Municipal, 

! 

600 

1,300 
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It is scarcely possible at present to utter a definite expreseion of 
opinion upon the relative merits and failings 
Concluding Eemarks. of the German art-trade schools, as many 
of these schools are of recent origin, and 
others have only lately been reorganised. The movement in favour 
of art-trade instruction seems to be still in an experimental and 
tentative stage, and some time must yet elapse before anything like 
uniformity is attained in the methods of instruction, or unanimity 
arrived at regarding the cardinal principles of art involved in 
art-trade instruction. Taken as a whole, with some exceptions, 
the art-trade schools have not attained the high-water mark of 
efficiency occupied by technical schools. 

A weak point is the paucity of instruction worksho-ps in some of 
the schools and the insufficient equipment and accommodation of the 
workshops already installed. This has been caused by the lack of 
the necessary funds, and by the failure to grfisp the important role 
played by such workshops in arhtrade instruction. These defects, 
however, are being rapidly remedied ; the best proof of this being 
the large sums voted for new buildings and extensions, and the 
considerable annual subsidies granted by governments and muni- 
cipal authorities for purposes of maintenance. 

The art-trade products of Germany show much that is desirable 
and praiseworthy beside much that is wholly undesirable. But it 
is beyond reasonable doubt that the production of the former has 
been influenced by the art-trade schools, and that the production 
of the latter is due — partly to manufacture solely for purposes 
of profit, and partly to the indifference of an undiscriminating 
public. However, good taste and superior manufacture, the fruits 
of the spread of art-trade instruction, are gradually but surely 
prevailing. 
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SPROUTING SEED POTATOES- 


Late Varieties. 

The successes which have attended the Department’s experiments 
ill sprouting potatoes for early markets have led them to consider 
whether the same method might not be advantageously applied to 
late or main crop-varieties. In 1903 trials between sprouted and 
unsprouted ‘‘ seed ” were carried out by the Agricultural Instructors 
for Antrim, Cavan, and North Tipperary. The varieties tested 
were Ghamqmm^ FI minder, Bruce, U p-to^Da\te, Black Skerry, and 
A bundauce. The soils varied in character from peaty to poor clay, 
but the cultivation, manuring and general treatment on each farm 
were the same for sprouted and unsprouted seed. In some instances 
the plots were sprayed, in others they were not, but the general 
results were not affected thereby. * 

In 1904 similar experiments were carried out at thirty-four 
centres in Antrim, Carlow, Cork, Cavan, Down, Londondorry, Sligo, 
Tipperary, and Wexford, under the supervision of the respective 
Instruetora in Agriculture. Full information as to varieties, 
manuring, spraying, dates of boxing and planting, and yield is given 
on pp. 304 and 305. 


Summary of Results of Experiments on the Sprouting of Late 
Potatoes in 1903 (12 centres), and in 1904 (34 centres). 



Yield per Statute Acre. 

Avoraiye Increase 
per Statute Acre in 
favour of Sprouted 
Seed, 

Sprouted. 

UnRproiitcd. 


T. 

C. 

T. 

0. 

T. C. 

1903 

11 

1 

9 

8 

1 13 

1904 

11 

6 

8 

13 

2 13 


The increase due to sprouting varied in 1903 from 10 cwt. to 3J 
tons, and in 1904 from 13 cwt. to over 6 tons. There were slight 
decreases at one centre in 1903, and at two in 1904. 
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Table giving particulars of Experiments carried out with a 





Sprayed 


Centre. 

Variety. 

Manures applied. 

or 



Unsprayed. 


Ballydivity, Dervock, tX, Antrim, 

Sutton’s, 

Farmyard manure and 

Sprayed once, . . 



complete mixture of 
artiffcials. 




Do., do., 

Black Skerry, . . 

do., . . 

do.. 


Ballybitt, TuUow, Co. Carlow, . . 

Champion, 

do., . . 

Not sprayed, . . 


Knocklisheu, Kiltegan, Co. Carlow, 

Abundance, 

do., 

do., 


Rigsdale House, Ballinhassig, Co. Cork, . . 

Up-to-Date, 

Farmyard maxiure and 

do., 


superphosphate. 



Do., do., . . 

Langworthy, 

Do 

do., 


Carrickvilla. Stradone, Co. Cavan, 

Champion, 

Farmyard manure and 

Sprayed once, . . 



complete mixture of 
artificials. 



Do., do., . , 

Up-to-Date, 

do., . . 

do., 


Knockanask, Stradone, Co. Cavan, 

Up-to-Date, 

do., . . 

do., 


Knockatygart, Cliff ema, Co. Cavan, 

Up-to-Date 

do. 

do., 


Suhaneeny, Blacklion, Co. Cavan, 

Up-to-Date, 

do., .. 

do., 


Polintemple, Virginia, Co. Cavan, 

Champion, 

do., . . 

do., 


Lake View House, Mountnugent, Co. Cavan, 

Champion, 

Farmyard manure, . . 

do., 


Glascar, Banbridge, Co. Down, . , 

Black Skerry, . . 

Farmyard manure and 

do., 


complete mixture ol 
artificials. 



Corcreeney, Lurgan, Co. Down, 

Black Skerry, . . 

do., . , 

Sprayed twice, . . 


Do., do.. .. 

Up-to-Date, 

do., . . 

do., 


Springhill, Lurgan, Co. Down, . . . . 

Black Skerry, . . 

Farmyard manure, . . 

Sprayed once, . . 


Do., do., . . 

Up-to-Date, 

do 

do., 


Ciandeboye, Belfast, Co. Down, 

Up-to-Date, 


Not sprayed, . . ! 


6 

6 

Q 

Evergood, 

Farmyard manure, . . 

do., 


Do., do., 

Maincrop, 

do., .. 

do., 


Grove Hill, Dromore, Co. Down, 

Up-to-Date, 

Farmyard manure and 

Sprayed once . . 



special potato ma- 





nure. 



Do., do., . . 

Champion, 

do.. .. 

do., 


Madeary, Coleraine, Co, Londonderry, . . 

Bruce, 

Farmyard manure and 

do., 




complete mixture of 
artificials. 



Do., do., . . 

Bruce, 

[ Farmyard manure with 

do., 



superphosphate and 
kainit. 




Boghill, Coleraine, Co. Londonderry, 

Gartoft's, 

i Farmyard manure with 

do., 



sup^hosphate and 
muriate of potash. 



Castle Caulie, Mulnabreene, Co. Sligo, 

Beauty of Bute, 

Farmyard manure with 

Sprayed twice, , . 


Do., do., 


guano. 

do., 


Up-to-Date, 

1 do., . . 


Do., do., 

Black Skerry, . . 

do 

do., 


Rockford, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, 

Empress Queen, 

Farmyard manure with 
complete mixture of 
artificials. 

Not sprayed, .. 


Crosshue, Blackwater, Co, Wexford, 

Beauty of Bute, 

Farmyard manure, . . 

Once sprayed, .. 


Do., do., . . 

Champion, 

do., .. 

Not sprayed, . . 


Qonhastcm, Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford, . . 

DOm do., 

Up-to-Date, ,, 

Farmyard manure with 
complete mixture of 
artificials. 

Once sprayed, . . 


Beeuty of Bute, 

Do., .. 

do.. 


Average of 34 Centres. 

- 

- 

- 
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view to testing the advantages of planting Sprouted Potatoes in 1904. 


1 Dates of 

Y 

Sale 

ield per statute acre fre 
Sprouted Potatoes. 

m 

tal. 

Yield per statute acre from 
Unsprouted Potatoes. 

Increase 
due to 
Sprouting. 

Boxing. 

Planting. 

able. 

Small. 

To 

Saleable. 

SmaU. 

1 Total. 



Tons cwt. 

Cwt. 

1 Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

cwt. 

1 Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

1 2th March, 

28th Ap. 

6 

»5 

75 

10 

10 

2 

n 

83 

6 

14 

3 

16 

I2th March, 

28th Ap. 

9 

10 

32 

n 

2 

7 

n 

24 

8 

15 

2 

7 

14th January, 

4th May, 

6 

0 

36 

7 

16 

5 

2 

22 

6 

4 

X 

X2 

3rd Feb., 

15th Ap. 

7 

19 

52 

10 

n 

5 

5 

b3 

8 

8 

2 

3 

23rd Dec., 

iith Ap. 

n 

16 

42 

13 

18 

4 

16 

55 

7 

XX 

6 

7 

23rd Dec., 

nth Ap. 

6 

15 

31 

6 

6 

3 

8 

17 

4 

5 

4 

z 

Oct., 1903, 

9th May, 

9 

18 

5 

10 

3 

4 

2 

47 

6 

9 

3 

14 

do., 

do.. 

12 

4 

10 

12 

*4 

5 

9 

48 

7 

17 

4 

*7 

Nov., 1903, 

9th May, 

12 

n 

9 

13 

0 

6 

10 

2/ 

7 

17 

5 

3 

Feb., 1904, 

nth May, 


- 

- 

10 

17 


- 

- 

6 

9 

4 

8 

Dec., 1903, 

loth May, 


- 

- 

n 

15 


- 


8 

0 

3 

15 

Feb., 1904, 

7th May, 

M 

0 

20 

15 

0 

10 

0 

30 

n 

10 

3 

10 

Feb., 1904, 

29th Ap. 

10 

3 

45 

12 

8 

5 

7 

42 

7 

9 

4 

19 

25th Jan., 

27th Ap. 

xo 

9 

n 

n 

*^0 

8 

10 


9 

I 

I 

19 

26th Jan., 

30th Ap. 

9 

0 

24 

10 

4 

8 

I 

24 

9 

5 

0 

19 

1st May, 

20th May, 

10 

0 

22 

n 

2 

9 

13 

16 

10 

9 

0 

*3 

26th Jan., 

29tb Ap. 

6 

17 

16 

7 

13 

0 

0 

16 

6 

t6 

0 

17 

do., 

do., 

8 

9 

15 

9 

4 

8 

9 

24 

9 

*3 

0 

9 













(decrease) 

30th Jan., 

5 th Ap. 

8 

7 

28 

9 

15 

6 

0 

30 

7 

to 

2 

5 

do.. 

8th Mar,, 

9 

0 

27 

10 

7 

6 

0 

17 , 

6 

17 

3 

10 

do.. 

do., 

4 

10 

,8 

5 

8 

3 

1 

17 

3 

18 

I 

10 

23rd Jan., 

27 th Ap, 

n 

17 

24 

13 

I 

9 

10 

I r 

10 

I 

3 

0 

do., 

do.. 

10 

.3 

15 

xo 

18 

7 

16 

31 

9 

7 

I 

n 

8th March, 

25th Ap. 

9 

8 

M 

10* 

2 

8 

10 

12 

9 

2 

I 

0 

8th March. 

30th Ap. 

n 

2 

18 

12 

0 

n 

10 

18 

12 

8 

0 

8 













(decrease) 

1 2th March, 

23rd Ap. 

X4 

3 

25 

15 

8 

12 

16 

2X 

*3 

17 

X 

IX 

4th Jan., 

iSth Ap. 

9 

*4 

64 

12 

18 

7 

8 

46 

9 

H 

3 

4 

do.. 

do., 

xo 

5 

69 

13 

14 

9 

4 

64 

X2 

8 

X 

6 

do., 

do.. 

9 

X2 

38 

n 

xo 

6 

13 

29 

8 

2 

3 

8 

2ist Oct., ’03, 

26th Ap. 

7 

*5 

35 

9 

xo 

4 

n 

28 

5 

19 

3 

xz 

27th Feb., 

20th Mar. 

8 

4 

32 

9 

x6 

7 

2 

36 

8 

18 

0 

x8 

do.. 

15th Ap. 

5 

7 

80 

9 

7 

5 

3 

48 

7 

n 

X 

x6 

27th|Feb., 

23rd Ap. 

14 

IZ 

38 

x6 

9 

12 

7 

16 

13 

3 

3 

6 


do,, 

15 

8 

*5 

16 

*3 

XX 

8 

7 

XI 

*5 

4 

18 

— 

— 

9 

16 

31 

11 

6 

7 

3 

80 

8 

IS 

2 

13 
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It will bo seen from the table that as a result of sprouting — 

(1.) An increased yield averaging 2 tons 13 cwt. per acre wa« 
obtained, representing over 26 per cent, on the average 
crop from unsprouted seed. 

(2.) Only in two caaes was there a decrease. 

The sprouting of potatoes has been already described in l 4 eaflet 
No. 19, but the main points of importance may bo again briefly 
indicated. 

The chief advantage of sprouting is that a few weeks’ growth is 
secured in the boxes before the seed is planted. Consequently, if 
the two kinds of seed are planted about the same time, the crop 
from the sprouted seed is ready for lifting several weeks before that 
from the unsprouted seed. Again, if a farmer has seed sprouted 
and the soil is wet and cold, or the conditions unfavourable, he may 
delay planting for a time. Further, on freshly tilled land the 
sprouted potatoes make such an extremely rapid growth as smothers 
the weeds for the whole season. 

Another advantage gained by sprouting seed is that the first bud 
is preserved, and the plant is therefore more vigorous throughout 
the season; whereas with unboxed seed the first bud, when it 
exists, is tender, and usually gets broken off. 


THE SPROUTING BOX. 



The above illustration shows a box which is strongly recom^ 
mended for general use. The dimermions are: — length, 24 inches; 
width, 12 inches; depth, 3 inches. The corner pieces are seven 
inches in height, and so strong that the boxes can rest one on the 
top of the other when piled for winter storage. 

The handle bar is made very strong and tenoned into the end 
pieces, the whole forming a light, handy, durable utensil which. 
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with ordinary care, will last for years. The boxes are not expen- 
sive, the cost varying from 30^. to 35^. per 100, according to the 
quality of the timber and the number of boxes bought at one time. 
Timber merchants are now making these boxes in Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Clonakilty, Wexford, Newry, and other places. 

Each box holds about 20 lbs. of potatoes or six boxes hold about 
one cwt. 

If a potato grower is unable to procure a sample box, the Depart- 
ment are prepared to supply him with one free of charge. 

Boxing. 

Tlie seed potatoes are filled into the boxes until level with the 
sides. No earth is mixed with them and no water added ; nor need 
particular care be taken to have the eyes set upwards. The pota- 
toes are simply poured indiscriminately into the boxes, and left to 
sprout. If large sets are used they will be one deep in the boxes, 
but smaller ones may be two to three deep. This does not matter, 
as the sprouts find their way up through the interspaces. When the 
boxes are filled, they are piled up one on the other to any height 
that may be found convenient. 

There is no way in which seed can be kept more safely or stored 
in smaller compass. Moreover, it can be examined and overhauled 
at convenience, should that be found necessary. As in Ireland the 
trouble will probably be not to get the sprouts sufficiently long, but 
to keep them from growing too long, the end of December would, 
with late varieties, be early enough to fill the boxes. 

The sprouts should be about two inches long. If much longer 
they are apt to get broken off unless very tenderly handled. The 
length of the sprouts, however, cannot always be regulated, and 
sometimes they may be so long as to touch the box above. There 
is no actual harm in this, but it is inconvenient and should be pre- 
vented if possible. The best way to check growth is to expose the 
boxes to light and air. When growth is desired exclude all light. 
Exposure to light and air for some time before planting is necessary 
in any case, in order to toughen the sprout and enable it to be 
handled. When the boxes are taken into the light the sprouts are 
very white and tender, just as they are in a pit, but after a few 
days' exposure they become quite tough and do not readily break. 

At this stage another most valuable use of the box becomes appa- 
rent, viz., the facility it gives for checking the purity of the stock. 
Among the multiplicity of varieties there are scarcely two which 
have the same colour of stem or habit of growth. Thus Puritm 
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hae a whito and spindly stem, which becomee greenish on exposure; 
Early Regent has a short, sturdy stem, which become® bright red ; 
Maimcrop becomes purple. In this way it is always possible to 
eliminate the “ rogues ” before planting, although it is a trouble- 
some operation. 

Size of Seed. 

Irish farmers, as a rule, prefer to cut their seed potatoes. This 
method has some advantages, the chief being the saving of seed 
effected. The practice is, however, carried to extremes, for three 
or four sets are often cut from a small tuber. This certainly saves 
seed, but it greatly reduces the yield. 

Boxing almost precludes cutting. Of course the seed can be cut 
after exposure has rendered the sprout strong enough to be handled. 
This, however, is a tedious and expensive process, and is not recom- 
mended. 

If, however, cutting is desired the seed should be boxed early, 
and when a tiny shoot has been sent out it should be broken off. 
The potatoes will then bud from several eyes ; but it is not advisable 
to cut into more than two pieces. Tubers should not be cut until 
immediately before planting and the cut surfaces should always be 
dusted over with air-slaked lime. 

Potatoes for boxing should be dressed over a 1 J inch riddle. 

The best results may be expected when medium-sized, well- 
sprouted and uncut seed are planted about 14 inches apart in the 
drills. 

Storing Boxed Potatoes. 

After the boxes have been filled and housed care must be taken 
lest the potatoes suffer damage from frost. It takes a good deal of 
frost to injure potatoes in boxes provided there are no apertures 
through which cold winds can reach them ; but in case of a pro- 
tracted and very hard frost it may be necessary to cover them care- 
fully or in very severe cases to burn one or mOre lamps in the boxing 
house. 

House accommodation is not always easily provided. Boxes are 
frequently piled in the rafters of stables and cowsheds, and they do 
quite well in such places. 

Copies of this article in leaflet form {No. 68) may he ohtamed 
free of charge, and post free, on^ application to the Secretary, Depart- 
rmnt of Agricidture and Techniced Instruction for Ireland, Upper 
M erriorthstreet , Thiblin. Letters of application so addressed need 
not he stamped. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL FROM 
POTATOES. 

The distillation of potato spirit has become a most important 
industry on the Continent, and more 
Importance of the aspecially in Germany. Some idea of the 
Industry. extent of this trade may bo obtained from 

the official agricultural statistics for Ger- 
many, which show that no less than 3,088,000 tons of potatoes were 
utilised in German distilleries for the manufacture of alcohol in 
the winter of 1901-2. 

Considered from the standpoint of rural economics, there is 
much to recommend this industry. Amongst 
Economic Aspects- other advantages accruing from the use of 
potatoes in distilleries may be mentioned : — 
(1) The cost of transport of potatoes is extremely heavy in pro- 
portion to their value when compared with other farm products, 
such, for instance, as grain. Potato spirit, on the other hand, 
occupies only a very small proportion of the volume occupied by 
the potatoes from which it was made, and is also more valuable. 
Hence the cost of transport of the potatoes when in the form of 
spirit is considerably reduced. (2) Provided the by-products 
resulting from the manufacture of alcohol are utilised on 
the farm the sale of alcohol does not in any way impoverish 
the soil, for, unlike potatoes, alcohol contains none of the 
elements which are valued as fertilising ingredients in the 
soil, but only such elements as may be derived from air and 
water. (3) The refuse from potato distilleries forms a valuable 
food for most classes of cattle, and contains all the mineral and 
nitrogenous constituents removed by the potatoes from the soil. 


The general principles of the process consist in hydrolising the 
starch of potatoes (i.e., changing the starch 
Method of sugar) by means of the ferment diastase 

Manufacture. contained in barley malt, fermenting the 
resulting mash with yeast, and distilling the alcohol from the 
fermented ma4S8. 
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The unsorted potatoes, large and small, sound and bad, are first 
run through a washing apparatus and after- 
Masliing> wards conveyed to an automatic weight 

recorder before being delivered into the 
steamer. This consists of a conical-shaped iron vessel in which 
the potatoes are reduced to a pasty consistency under the influence 
of steam at three atmospheres' pressure. At the same time com- 
plete sterilisation is effected, and no evil results due to unsound 
potatoes are caused in the later stages of fermentation. 

The mash is blown from the steamer by steam pressure through 
a cooler into the mashing apparatus where 
Action of Malt. green {'i.e.y undried) malt is added. The 
contents of the mashing apparatus are 
thoroughly mixed by mechanical stirrers, and the temperature of 
the mixture of potatoes and malt is maintained at 49P to 61<> R. 

142® to 147^ F.). At this temperature the activity of the 
diastase of the malt changes the starch of both potatoes and malt 
to sugar without danger of the disturbing effects of bacterial and 
other fermentations. The mashing apparatus, as is the case with 
all other machines, &c., where the temperature of the contents has 
to be regulated, is provided with coils of piping through which 
water, hot or cold as may be required, can be passed. 

When the action of the diastase is complete, the mixture of 
potatoes and malt is pumped through a 
Fermentation* cooler into the fermenting vats, where yeaet 
is added. After three days’ fermentation 
at a regulated temperature the fermented mash is pumped through 
the column distillation apparatus. In this the alcohol is vapourised 
by steam and concentrated in the rectification and dephlegmatising 
(dehydrating) apparatus, which yields a liquid containing usually 
90-92 volume per cent, of alcohol. Even 96 volume por cent, 
alcohol may be thus directly obtained. The refuse or distillery 
slops runs from the still, is collected in a special receiver, and used 
by farmers as a food for cattle. 

The green malt used in the above process is prepared from barley 
in the usual way. Q-ermination is allowed 

Preparation of the to proceed much farther than is done with 
Malt. ordinary malt, as the object in the case of 

potato distilleries is to obtain a malt con- 
taining as much diastase as possible — the content of sugar, maltose, 
being a minor consideration. The barley used for malting is not 
of such good quality or colour as that sold for brewery purposes. 
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Yeast is added to a portion of the mixture of potato mash and 
green malt, which is soured naturally by 
The Yeast la-ctic acid ferment, or artificially by 

the addition of sulphuric acid, for yeast 
grows best in a slightly sour medium. This 
portion serves as a yeast culture (“ starter for the fermentation 
of the main portion of the mash. Some of the yeast is retained, 
however, as a culture ” to start similar operations on the following 
day. 

Work in the distilleries begins in September as soon as the potato 
crop is harvested, and continues until May of the following year. 
The season, or, as it is known, the Carnpagne,’' lasts, therefore, 
for nine months of the year. 

The preparation of alcohol from potatoes is diagrammatically 
shown by Professor Buecheler as follows : — 


I’OTATOKS. 

1 cwt. cwityi 20% starch) -- 133 
gallons mash. Steametl in 
tile Henze stmmer. 

Blown out Mashed. 


y < 

Potato mash with 3i lbs, green 
malt, 


Starch— sugar. 


y ^ ' 

Potato mash to which yeast 
is added. 

Fermentation. 


V 

Distillation. 


Barley. 

34 lbs. malted. 

I 

.^5 lbs. green malt. 


IS lbs. green malt mashed 
with sweet mash at 
149^ F. 


Soured at 122° to 127° F. 


Cooled to OP' F. 
Yeast added. 


Culture of yeast for next 
tlay’s work. 


Potato spirit etiui va- 
lent to P43 gallons 
of absolute alcohol 
or 24 proof gallons. 



Distillery refuse 14 cwt. 
with ai>out 6% dry 
matter. 


The alcohol produced from potatoes is used for a variety of 


purposes. In the trade it is used for the 


UtilLsation of preparation of vinegar, in the manufacture 


Alcohol distilled from of varnishes, lacquers and enamels, and to 


Potatoes- a very large extent as a reagent in chemical 

works, especially in aniline factories, and 
the allied industries. It is employed further in the manufacture of 

z 
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perfumes, flavours, essences, some varieties of antiseptic soaps, and 
for the production of wood silk. Its use for motors — stationary 
engines and automobiles — is being rapidly extended. 

The methylating of spirits is dealt with below. It may, how- 
ever, be mentioned here that in Germany a portion of the excise 
duty is remitted on spirit which is used for motive purposes, and 
that for the methylation of such spirit a mixture of two volumes of 
benzol, 1 volume of wood spirit, and | volume of pyridin base per 
100 volumes of spirit is used. This mixture does not seriously im- 
pair the explosive properties of the alcohol. The German Govern- 
ment has taken great interest in the furtherance of the use of 
potato spirit for motive purposes, and the German War Office 
exhibited in Vienna a motor car for officers' use, and also an engine 
for the traction of guns and stores, both of which used potato 
spirit as motive power. When compared with petrol or other 
petroleum spirits for the use of motor cars, alcohol possesses the 
following advantages: — (1) The exhaust is practically free from 
smell; and (2) less water is required for cooling purposes. A 
slightly larger volume of 90 per cent, alcohol than of petrol is re- 
quired for an engine, but this disadvantage is counterbalanced by 
the greater efficiency of alcohol as compared with petrol. 

Effective road motors are now made in which alcohol is vapour- 
ised to form with air the explosive mixture in the cylinder. Up to 
the present a proportion of 50 per cent, alcohol in the spirit used 
has apparently given the best returns. 

The use of alcohol for motors in Germany is rapidly increasing. 
In January, 1903, there were only 771 alcohol engines in the 
Empire, but in April, 1904, the number had increased to 1,370. 

Amongst the domestic purposes to which alcohol is applied may 
be mentioned lighting (incandescent, with mantles), and as fuel 
for the heating of ovens, stoves, linen irons and the like. 

When re-distilled and further purified the alcohol obtained from 
potatoes is used as potable spirits and sold under various names. 

The distillery slops are much prized as a food for milch cows 
and fattening cattle. Their composition, 
The refuse or and hence their value as food, varies with 

distillery slops- the following conditions : — Composition of 

potatoes used, degree of fermentation, con- 
centration of the mash, the amount of malt added to the mash, 
and the class of distilling apparatus used. It is difficult, therefore. 
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to estimate their average composition, but Kuehn gives the follow- 


ing figures as mean : — 

Dry matter « 5 * 8 % 

Therein : — Proteids . . . . . . 1*3% 

Fat .. .. .. .. 0*1% 

Carbohydrates .. .. 2*9% 

Fibre .. .. .. ..0-8% 

Ash .. 0-7% 


The slops are sometimes desiccated. The drying is a very costly 
process, but the desiccated slops are more easily preserved and 
transported. Kuehn quotes the following average composition of 


the dry product: — 

Dry matter = 88 % 

Therein: — Proteids .. .. .. ..24*0% 

Fat 3-2% 

Carbohydrates . . . . . . 39*8% 

Fibre .. .. .. 9*2% 

Ash .. .. .. .. 11*8% 


It will be noticed that the relative proportion of the various 
ingredients in these two foods varies. The analyses, therefore, 
show the returns from different samjJles of distillery by-products. 

The feeding values of the untreated products and of the desic- 
cated refuse have been estimated by Maercker at per cwt., 
i.t.f bs. lOtf. per ton, and 4«. Id. per cwt., i.e., say, £4 12«. per ton 
respectively. 

As much as 1 cwt. per head per day of the untreated refuse is 
often fed to cattle. As the slops offer a most suitable medium for 
the growth of many putrefactive and harmful bacteria, great care 
is neceseary in the use of this food. It must be fed when fresh and 
hot, and care must be taken that the feeding troughs are properly 
cleaned and kept quite sweet. 

In Germany great care and attention have been given to the 
propagation of potatoes suitable to a variety 
Variety of of purposes. Some varieties are grown only 
Potatoes used* for cooking purposes, others for use as salad, 
and still others, which have been specially 
chosen for their high content of starch, are grown for industrial 
purposes, including starch, dextrine, and alcohol manufacture. The 
last class of tubers is not at all suitable for use as a table vegetable. 
At the exhibition in Vienna several varieties containing more than 
22 per cent, of starch were on view, whilst at a co-operative dis- 
tillery in Bavaria the average starch content of the potatoes used 
in the season 1902-3 was 17*3 per cent., and ranged from 15 to 20 

z 2 
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per cent. The composition of potatoes varies largely with variety^ 
season and locality. In general, the potatoes grown in Prussia for 
the Magdeburg factories are richer in starch than those of Bavaria. 

In 1903 the most usual varieties grown in Bavaria for the alcohol 
distilleries were Professor Wohltman ” and '' Aspasia,” but, as is 
the case in the British Isles, the varieties are changed every few 
years. 

The action of the diastase of malt on potato starch is to render 
it into maltose, which is readily fermented by yeast, and dextrine, 
which is not so easily fermentable. When selecting varieties of 
potatoes for use in distilleries not only has a high content of starch 
to be kept in mind, but varieties must be chosen whose starch, when 
acted on by diastase of malt yields a high proportion of maltose and 
a low proportion of dextrine. In the older varieties this relation 
was as 4 to 1, but the newer varieties are so improved as to show a 
relation of eight parts of maltose to one of dextrine after the action 
of the diastase. 

The yield of potatoes varies, of course, but in Bavaria a crop 
equivalent to 7 tons per statute acre appears to be regarded as an 
average yield. 

Malt is usually prepared in the distillery. Tho barley used, as 
before explained, is not so good in quality as 
Barley used brewer’s barley, being lighter in weight per 

for Malting- bushel and darker in colour. Second-class 

brewer’s barley is used by some distilleries, 
whilst at others four-rowed barley grown especially for distillery 
purposes is emplo-yed. 

As the system of excise in Germany differs materially from that 
of the United Kingdom, the prices paid for 
Prices paid distillery materials in the former country 

for Potatoes nd cannot be made directly applicable to the 

Barley. latter. As was the case in Ireland, prices 

higher than usual prevailed in the winter 
1903-4, and 26«. to 27s. per ton may be regarded as the average 
price paid last season in Bavaria. Prussian agricultural economists 
usually calculate the equivalent of 20s. per ton as the value of potar 
toes for industrial purposes. In Berlin the prices of such potatoes 
ranged from 12^. 9d. to 278. 6g?. per ton in 1901, from 11^. Sd. to 
20^. in 1902, and from 15^. to 30«. in 1903. 

The price paid for barley is as high as 26^. per quarter, i.e.j 13tf. 
per barrel of 16 stonee. 
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Regarding the substances which may be added to epirite for their 
mebhylation, the following regulations are in 
The Preparation ol force for the United Kingdom: — 
Methylated Spirits, '' Methylated spirits for use in the arts and 
“ manufactures (ordinary methylated spirits) 
* must, according to law, consist of a mixture of plain British 
‘‘ spirits, or unsweetened foreign spirits, or rum with one-ninth of 
‘ their bulk of wood naptha or niethylic alcohol, or with such other 
“ substance or combination of substances approved for the purpose 
by the Commissioners. Methylated spirits intended for sale by 
“ retailers (mineralised methylated spirits) must contain in addition 
“ three-eighths of one per cent, of mineral naptha or petroleum oil." 

A distinction in the methylation of spirits for retail and 
for industrial purposes is also made in Ger- 
Germaii Regulations, many. For the former purposes, and for 
every 100 litres of spirits, there are used 
litres of a mixture of four volumes of wood spirit and one volume 
of a. pyridin base, to which as much as 50 grams of lavender or rose- 
mary oil per litre may bo added. For industrial purposes about twenty 
methods of methylation are prescribed. The method employed 
varies, of course, with the use for which the spirit is ultimately 
intended. The rapid development of the chemical industry in Ger- 
many is undoubtedly partly due to the cheap and suitable methy- 
lated spirit which can be produced under the favourable excise and 
methylating regulations enforced by the German Government. For 
the preparation of varnishes, lacquers, photographic papers and 
plates, aniline colours and certain anaesthetics and disinfectants, a 
supply of cheap, but at the same time suitably methylated, alcohol 
is a necessity. For all these industries potato spirit is just as suit>- 
ablo as the spirit obtained from the distillation of cereals. 

As has already been stated, the manufacture of alcohol from potar 
toes is an extensive and well-established busi- 
Suitability of ness on the Continent. There arises the 
this Industry for question — “ Is this an industry which would 

Ireland. be profitable in Ireland " ? With a view to 

settling this question the following estimates, 
which apply to a distillery capable of dealing each season with 2,250 
to 2,500 tons of potatoes have been prepared. Such a distillery 
Estimates for the would require to be fitted with machinery and 
working of a Potato utensils for three daily mashes, each of 660 
Distillery. gallons, and would work eight or nine hours 
each day for 260 days, say, from the middle of September to the end 
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of June each jear. It is estimated that the yearly expenditure would 
be as follows : — 


£ 


(1.) Interest and depreciation on (a) buildings costing, .. 

2,260 


and (6) machinery and apparatus costing . . 

2,260 


Interest at 6 % on total outlay . . 

£4,600 

£226 


Depreciation 6 % on machinery . . 

113 


Depreciation 2J % on buildings . . 

66 




£394 

(2.) Cost of working ; — 

Wages of distiller for ten months 

£80 


Wages of four workmen at 12«. each per week for 

ten months 

100 


Insurance 

66 


Up-keep of machinery 

20 


Coals — 18 cwt. daily at 18^. per ton 

203 



£468 

(3.) Cost of raw materials : — 

2,400 tons of potatoes not here reckoned 

Barley, 9 bushels per day, at 25a. per quarter 

£352 

£362 

Total expenditure, including interest, but ex- 



cluding cost of potatoes 


£1,204 


To meet this estimated expenditure, plus the cost of the potar 
toes, it is estimated that there would be available the following 
sums : — 

(1.) Alcohol produced; — 

94,800 proof gallons at lOd. per gallon . . . . £3,960 

(2.) Value of the distillery refuse ; — 

3,000 tons at 6a. per ton . . . . . . 760 

Total receipts .. •• .. .. £4,700 

Less expenditure as above . . . . 1,204 

Leaving as payment for 2,400 tons of potatoes, or, £3,496 
approximately, 29s. per ton. 

Although, as previously stated, the unsorted potatoes, just as 
they are raised in the field, may be used for distilleries, it is not 
possible, in view of the abo-ve figures, to manufacture alcohol profit- 
ably from potatoes in Ireland since higher prices than 29s. per ton 
are always realised by farmers for potatoes for other purposes. 

Of course German distillers do not, as a rule, work at a loss, and 
it may be asked why the distillation of potato spirit pays in Ger- 
many whilst remunerative price® cannot be paid in Ireland. This 
diffeipence is probably due to four cause®, viz. : — (1) The favourable 
system of taxation adopted by the German Government in the case 
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of the so-called “ agricultural distilleries {ItmdvnrtBchaftlichen 
Bnennereien)^ which enables them to compete with distilleries in 
which cereals alone are used. (2) The payment of a bounty by the 
German Government on alcohol used for methylation, export, or in 
the manufacture of goods intended for export. (3) The cost of trans- 
port of potatoes from some parts of the empire to a large consuming 
centre, and the consequent low net price realised for potatoes in- 
tended for general consumption ; and (4) the use of a large propor- 
tion of potato spirit, when refined and purified, as potable spirit. 

In order to trace the effects of the two first^mentioned causes, and 
in view of the attention now being paid to 
German System of (1) the production of cheap alcohol for in- 
Taxation of Potato dustrial purposes, and (2) the general system 
Spirit. of duties imposed in the United Kingdom, 

the following notes on the German system 
of taxation of potato alcohol have been compiled. 

The regulations regarding the duties to be paid by distillers of 
potatoes in Germany were drawn up in such 
Objects of the a manner as to lead to (1) dearer potable 
German System. spirits, and thus the less extended use of 
spirits for drinking purposes; (2) cheaper 
alcohol for industrial purposes, and its more extended use for heat- 
ing, lighting, export and general industrial purposes; (3) advan- 
tages to agricultural distilleries (see footnote below) as compared 
with industrial distilleries; (4) advantages to small as compared 
with large distilleries; and (5) eflScient management of distilleries. 
The duties levied may be considered under three heads — {a.) Ver- 
hramhsahgahe, (h.) fermenting vat and distillery material tax, and 
(c.) BrennHc'uer. 

The verhrauchsabgahe is levied on two scales, viz., 0*50 M. and 
0*70 M. per litre absolute alcohol {i.e., from 
Verbrauchsabgabe. 1^. 3^^!. to Is, lOd. per proof gallon). Every 
five years the Government decides the quan- 
tity of alcohol which each distillery is entitled to have taxed at the 
lower rate, and in fixing this quantity, styled the “ Kontingent,’’ 

* Distilleries complying with the following conditions are classed as Agricul- 
tural ; (1) raw materials used to be potatoes and corn only ; (2) most of the 

potatoes and corn used to be grown by the distillery owner or co-operative owners, 
except in seasons following bad harvest ; (3) by products to be used on the owner's 
farm, and (4) the manure resulting from the consumption of such by-products 
to be used on land belonging to the distillery owner. Distilleries in which prin- 
cipally non-raealy substances (t.e., non-cereal or not potatoes) such, for instance, 
as fruit, fruit refuse, wine, brewery by-products, are classed as “ material 
distilleries.” All other distilleries, for instance, those using maize, rice, or other 
cereals, also molasses, beetroot and beetroot syrup, are regarded as “ industrial,” 
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consideration is given to conditions prevailing in the noighbonrhood 
of the distillery. For instance, where it appears desirable to encourage 
the cultivation of potatoes and the production of a large amount of 
food for cattle in the form of distillery by-products, and conse- 
quently an increase in the number of cattle which may be kept, a 
high Kontingent is allocated, whilst in districts well supplied 
with distilleries a correspondingly lower allocation is made. The 
output in excess of the quantity allocated is taxed at the higher 
rate, but all alcohol destined for export, technical, hospital and scientific 
purposes, is exempt from any charge whatsoever under this head. 

The fermenting vat tax is levied only in agricultural distilleries 
(see footnote, p. 317). It amounts to 1 31 M. 
Fermenting Vat per hectolitre 1^. 4^/. per 22 gallons) of 
and Distillery fermenting vat capacity for each fermenta 
Material Tax. tion. It is arranged, however, on a scale 
advantageous to the smaller distilleries. 
Those mashing not more than 1,050 litres (i.e., 231 gallons) per day 
are required to pay six-tenths, those mashing not more than 1,500 
litres (ie., 330 gallons) eight-tenths, and those mashing not more 
than 3,000 litres (?le., 660 gallons) nine-tenths of the above-men- 
tioned rate. The distillery material tax applies only to material 
distilleries (see footnote on p. 317), and varies from 0 -25 M. to 
O' 85 M. per hectolitre of raw material {i.e., from Sd. to lOd. per 
22 gallons) according to the raw substances employed. The smaller 
distilleries are given preference also in regard to this duty in accord- 
ance with the following scale: — 

For a yearly production not exceeding 50 litres absolute j Four- tenths 
alcohol {i.e., about 19 proof gallons). ) of above rate. 

Yearly production not exceeding one hectolitre {i.e., 'i Eight- tenths 

about 38 proof gallons). ) of above rate. 

Neither the fermenting vat tax nor the material tax is charged 
where the alcohol produced is exported or used for technical, hospital, 
scientific or household (heating, cooking and lighting) purposes. 

The alcohol produced in industrial distilleries is taxed at a higher 
rate than that produced in agricultural or material distilleries. 
It is no't subject to the fermenting vat tax nor the material tax, 
but the VerbmuchmhffOihe is charged on a higher scale. 

In addition to the Vethrauchmbgabe, in case a distillery produces 
Brennsteuer or more than 200 hectolitres of absolute alcohol 
Distilling Tax. yearly (i.e., about 7,662 proof gallons), a tax on 
the output in excess of this quantity is levied ; the smaller distilleries 
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again having the advantage over larger ones. The scale of this 
tax Brennsteuer^ is as follows : - - 

From 200 to 300 hectolitres M. per hectolitre absolute alcohol 

7,65*2 to 11,478 proof gallons). j (t.e., 28. per 38 proof gallons). 
From 300 to 400 hectolitres (*.c., 11,47812.50 M. per hectolitre absolute alcohol 
to 15,304 proof gallons). j (be., 2^. (Sd. per 38 proof gallons). 

From 400 to 600 hectolitres (be., 1 3 M. per hectolitre absolute alcohol 
15,304 to 22,956 proof gallons). ) (be., 3s. per 38 proof gallons). 

From 600 to 800 hectolitres (be., ) 3.50 M. per hectolitre absolute alcohol 
22,956 to 30,608 proof gallons). ( (i.e., 3.s. 6d. per 38 proof gallons.) 

And SO' on, increasing by 0‘50 M. per hoctxilitre (/.e., 6(f. per 38 proof 
gallons) for every 200 hectolitres up to 1,800 hectolitres. 

The receipts from this tax are devoted to the payment of a bounty 
at the rate of 6 M. (G.s.) for each hectolitre of absolute alcohol (be., 
every 38 proof gallons) exported, methylated, or used in the manu- 
facture of exported goods. 

The advantages to “ agricultural ” as compared with “ indus- 
trial ” distilleries, and the fostering of small 
Eesults of this distilleries at the expense of larger ones will 

Taxation. now be readily understood. Tliat the system 

of taxation as detailed above has already, to 
some extent, achieved the other objects for which it was devised, is 
apparent from the following statistics: — 

(1.) The consumption of potable spirits in Germany has 
decreased from an average of 4 -4 litres per head in 1893-4 to 
4*0 litres in 1902-3. 

(2.) The use of alcohol for technical purposes has in^cremed 
from 1*3 litres per head in 18934 to 2*2 litres in 1902-3. 

(3.) The yield of alcohol per unit of starch used, obtained 
by distilleries is increasing. In other words, the working of 
the distilleries is now more efficient than was formerly the case. 
The improvement is due partly to the establishment of dis- 
tillery schools and experimeiii stations (such as the School of 
Fermentation Industries in Berlin, and the distilling and brew- 
ing departments of the Agricultural Academy at Weihen- 
stephan, in Bavaria). It is also, however, claimed that the 
imposition of the fermenting vat tax has contributed to this 
greater efficiency of working, as the distiller will endeavour, in 
his own interests, to obtain the maximum possible yield of 
alcohol from the mash employed. 


J.H.H. 
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MOULDS ON BUTTER. 

The growth of moulds on the surface of marketed butter or on 
the grease-proof paper used in lining butter packages for market, is 
apparently giving much trouble and causing no little loss to 
creamery managers. 

The question arises, how can such growths be prevented? In 
order to present the matter intelligently it will be necessary first, to 
say something about the moulds themselves, and secondly, to ex- 
plain the most important factors that regulate their appearance 
and increase. 

The particular kinds of mould we are at present considering form 
delicate mate of exceedingly fine and much- 

Biologfy of Moulds, branched thread-like tubes that creep — often 
with astounding rapidity — over the surface 
of things upon which they feed. It is of the nature of a mould to 
select its own particular kind of food, and one comes in time to 
associate certain kinds of moulds with particular kinds of substances 
liable to become mouldy. 

To enable a mould to grow well, not only must the food-yielding 
substance be moist, but the air must be moist, too. If the air be 
dry then the delicate threads of the mould get dried up, the living 
tubes collapse, and either growth is checked or life destroyed. 

As to temperature, a large number of moulds can grow at com- 
paratively low degrees of heat — a point to be kept in mind in con- 
nection with the matter under present discussion. 

Like all fungi, moidds do not require light ; indeed, they seem to 
thrive best in darkness. 

Their relations to air are such that any space giving a sufficiency 
of room for growth seems to supply enough air to keep them in 
health. 

It follows, therefore, that given a suitable food medium, a low 
temperature, close damp air and darkness, moulds will find just 
the particular set of conditions that will suit their special require- 
ments of growth. 

But a fresh crop of any particular kind of mould can only arise 
from the germination of spores produced by a previous generation 
of that species. Spores are formed by most moulds on the tops of 
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special branchee that rise erect from the creeping feeding tubes, so 
that, as the hollow prostrate threads extend themselves, fresh fruit- 
ing branches arise until patches of mould with powdery surfaces 
occupy relatively wide areas of surface. 

One of the commonest of moulds is the green mould, so called 
because the spore surface rapidly takes on a dark green tint. It is 
known to science by the name of Penicillium^ and is the mould that 
most commonly occurs on butter packages. It may be found on all 
sorts of '' mouldy '' substances, and a little examination will show 
how very prolific this mould is. A touch of the finger tip will 
remove many dozens of spores, while a puff of wind will send into 
the air perhaps thousands. They are so light that ©von slight 
draughts will distribute them hither and thither as floating motes 
in the buoyant air. And, of course, each of these spores has the 
power of producing a new mould growth if it chances to settle on a 
suitable food and finds itself surrounded by the other conditions 
that favour fungal growth and development. 

In considering the means of preventing the unsightly growth of 
Penicill^um in butter packages it is obvious 
Prevention of from what has been said concerning moulds 
Mould'growth. and their growth, that in order to prevent 
the appearance of such growths we must 
either keep the spores from settling down on the butter or butter- 
paper, or else render the conditions of life unfit for their develop- 
ment. It is impossible — and even if possible extremely undesirable 
— to alter or even modify two of the necessary requirements of 
mould life, namely, darkness and low temperature. Two others, 
however, stagnant air and moisture, may be, to a limited extent, 
helpfully modified. The use of well-seasoned wood, instead of new 
sappy wood for the making of kegs, &c. ; the careful storage of butter 
papers in clean, dry places ; and the keeping of the made-up pack- 
ages in dry, well-ventilated store rooms, will at least go some way 
towards inducing unfavourable surroundings for mould growth. 
The two remaining factors are the presence of spores and the exist- 
ence of a suitable food. 

First, as to the presence of spores in the closed packages. It 
seems certain that in the majority of cases, at all events, the spore 
contamination takes place during the time taken to fill the boxes 
with butter, cover with paper, and fasten down the lid. Of course, 
if badly-joined packing cases are used subsequent contamination is 
possible, but assuming the packages to be dust-proof then the risk 
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of con t animation will depend entirely upon the general cleanlineea 
in vogue at the creamery. If any decomposable substances upon 
which moulds can grow — such as scraps of bread, injured fruit, 
cooked or broken vegetables, stale milk or even stale smears of milk, 
exist either within or in the immediate vicinity of the creamery, 
they constitute a perpetual menace to clean packing, as they afford 
an exoellent feeding and propagating ground for moulds, and con- 
tribute a never-failing supply of spores to the floating motes in the 
air of the creamery. Then, again, the unbrushed clothes — that is 
the ordinary clothes — and, unhappily, in some cases, the insuffi- 
ciently washed hands and arms of the packer, are fruitful sources of 
contamination. 

Packing should be done in a clean room free from draughts, and 
by workers suitably clad in spotless clothes or overalls. The spores 
of moulds are so very minute that really very large numbers may 
be present and yet be unseen, and it is this very chaiacter that 
secures for them the luxuriant means of existence enjoyed in places 
where strict cleanliness is the last, instead of the first duty. By 
following the ciuo suggested by a knowledge of the natural history 
of a mould and making every effort to keep down the supply of 
spores by removing the spore-producers feeding and breeding 
ground, and following this up by adopting stringent precautionary 
measures against the packer bringing in, on clothes or liands, spores 
from the outside, a great deal could be done towards lessening the 
risk of having mouldy butters placed upon the markets. 

In order to get definite information as to the last factor, 
namely, the value of butter, or butter^ paper, as a source of food 
for the particular kind of mould causing the trouble, a number 
of papers covered with mould growths were ;taken from pack- 
ages sent into one of the surprise butter competitions. On exami- 
nation the mould proved to be Fenicillium. Cultures from these 
papers were made to supply spores for use in the investigation. 

In order to ascertain how far butter and 
An Examination butter papers would favour the growth of 
into the causes of Penicillium a set of test experiments were 
Hould-growths. conducted. Samples of butter paper ranging 
in quality from the cheapest to dearest were 
obtained from a wholesale firm of repute in Dublin. Convenient 
sizeB from these were soaked in sterile water containing the salt 
(phosphates, &c.), but none of the organic compounds (sugar, fat, 
Ac.) of milk. One from each sample was exposed to dusty air of 
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a room, and duplicates were deliberately seeded with Pemdllium 
spoiee. The cultures were kept for twenty-eight days under con- 
ditions favourable to mould development. No gTowth w(m mcod^c 
a single case. From this result it was clear that, owing to its peculiar 
mode of manufacture the butter paper, even though kept damp, 
was unable to supply the necessary organic food required by the 
Penicilliurn , and so tiiere was no growth. But why does the Peni- 
cillium sometimes grow on the butter paper in kegs and other pack- 
ages? The next series of exjDeriments had for their object the 
answering of this question. 

The hands (not apparently “ dirty/’ but still unwashed) were 
dipped in milk and then shaken. Butter papers, similarly prepared 
as before, were handled by the rnilk-damp hands. The papers were 
inoculated also, as before, with PeniciUium spores, and then placed 
in the culture chamber. Parallel experiments were made with un- 
washed milk-danip hands and exposed for a few minutes to air 
into which PeniciUium spores were blown. Clum'ps of PeniciUium 
grew on the contaminated parts oj the paper in every case in both 
series. 

The growths were evident 'on the fourth day. In some cases 
Penicillmm grew on the contaminated spots in the first series not 
directly inoculated with spores. The spores originating the growths 
in all probability came from the unwashed hands. 

The next series of experiments was with butter, in order to ascer- 
tain how far this substance can support the growth of the Peni- 
cillium mould. Well-made dry butter was selected, and used 
as an experimental medium for PeniciUium growth. At the end 
of twenty-one days after “ seeding ” there was no appeara^nce of a 
single point of growth. This proved that clean, pure, well-worked 
butter would not grow PeniciUium^ even when deliberately 

seeded ” with the spores of this mould. 

Experiments similar to those with the papei's, and with the same 
object, were tried with butter, and with exactly the same results. 
Butters with surface contaminations supported mould gi'owths, and 
badly washed butters, giving a surface film of buttermilk, also sup- 
ported PeniciUium growths, tiny specks appearing on the third 
day. 

It seems almost needless to emphasise the bearing of these results 
upon the question of prevention of mould growths in butter pack- 
ages. It is sufficiently clear* that the freer the butter is of butter- 
milk on its surface the safer it is from fungal attack. Further, that 
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every care should be taken not to handle the butter paper with 
either unwashed or milk-damp hands, but so to conduct the packing 
as to make the conditions of the PenicilUum's food supply as scanty 
and inadequate as cleanliness, intelligence and care can devise. 

And finally, if milk or cream is allowed to adhere to the walls, or, 
what is too commonly the case, behind cream and milk vats, moulds 
cannot be avoided, as all stale cream and milk form a soil very 
favourable to the production of mould spores, which are wafted by 
the air out of every hidden uncleaned comer to settle on butter 
papers and boxes, there to produce a fresh crop to the disgust of 
the butter merchant and the distrust of Irish butter trade. 


Rules fob the Prevention of Mould Growth. 

The suggestions arising from the above account as to the means 
whereby the growth of moulds on butter packages may be prevented 
may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Use dust-proof packages made of suitable well-seasoned wood. 

2. Koei{) the stock of butter papers dry, but free from dust and 
other contaminations. 

3. Let the packing be done under the cleanest conditions, taking 
special precautions against dusty air and contaminations from the 
hands and clothes of the packer. 

4. See that the butter is properly '' worked,'' and that the butte*"- 
milk is well washed out. 

5. Do not touch the surface of the butter or handle the butter 
paper with either unwashed or milk-damp hands. Keep a clean, 
dry towel handy to wipe the hands dry when operating the butter 
papers; also see that the lid of the package is not wetted with 
milk on its inner surface. 

6. Store packages in a clean, dry, airy store-room. 

7. Keep the creamery clean, and avoid having hidden unclean 
corners between vats and the wall, as it is there the spores are 
cultivated. 
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FLAX SEED, 1905. 

Dutch Flax Crop. 

The flax crop of 1904 is reported to be the best that has been 
grown in Holland within the last ten years, and it is understood 
that, compared with the previous year, there has been an increase 
in the acreage under flax. Home-saved (Riga Grandchild) and 
imported (Riga) seeds have done equally well ; but, as was antici- 
pated, the few trials made with Riga Child (i.e., the produce of the 
Russian crop of 1902), have given poor results. 

Very favourable weather prevailed during the harvesting of the 
crop, and the seed has, therefore, been obtained in prime condition. 
It is estimated that about one-third more will be available for sow- 
ing purposes than was the case last year. The grain (“ pickle ”) of 
the new seed is not very large but is round, full, and strong, and of 
a good colour. A few testa have shown it to possess a germinating 
power above the average. 

The Department recommended Dutch Riga Grandchild for the 
1904 sowing. The seed, which will be sold under this name for 
sowing in 1905 should, however, be avoided by Irish farmers, as it 
is the produce of last season’s inferior Riga Child. Irish growers 
who sow Dutch seed in 1905 should use liiga Child {known also as 
“ Revelaar ”) which is the first crop obtained in Holland from im- 
ported Riga seed. The Department are informed that Dutch far- 
mers did not sow Riga seed so largely in 1904 as in some previous 
years, and hence the supply of Riga Child seed will be more limited 
than other varieties of Dutch flax seed. Growers would, therefore, 
be well advised to place the orders for their requirements early, and 
to buy only through reliable houses, as a statement regarding the 
origin of seed is a matter depending solely on the honour of the 
merchant and shipper through whom the seed is procured. 

Russian Flax Crop. 

Owing to the cold and wet spring flax was sown in Russia much 
later than usual. Seed, however, vv^as good and plentiful, and there 
was an increase of more than 20 per cent, in the acreage put under 
flax. The cold and wet weather continued to the middle of July, 
up to which time the flax made little progress. These climatic con- 
ditions had a somewhat beneficial effect on the crop, as they kept it 
more free from weeds than is usually the case. From the middle of 
July onwards the crop grow under more favourable conditions than 
those previously prevailing, but the harvef»t was fully three weeks 
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later than usual. Reports received from various Russian districts 
indicate that many farmers pulled their crop before it was fully 
mature, and the seed was either sacrificed or secured in poor con- 
dition — and will, consequently, only be lit for crushing purposes. 
Tlie seed of the later and also of the more mature crop was, more- 
over, somewhat damaged by frost. 

The Pernau district would appear to have been favoured with 
better weather conditions for harvest work, and the saving of flax 
seed, than some other localities ; and, although night frosts were 
common, a good proportion of the seed of the flax crop has been 
fairly well saved, and will be available for sowing purposes. 

All Russian seed will be punt^r than has been the case for some 
seasons past. But few samples of Russian seed have yet been shown 
on the market, and it is anticipated that first class sowing seed will 
be scarce, and command a good price. Seed from th e PeT\nmi d/is^ 
tTnict u always carefidly selected^ wnd is to he recomm^ended for vse 
in 1905 by Irish yroivers whose land is suited to Big a seed. Great 
care, however, will have to be exercised this season in the selection 
of the Riga seed. The germinating power of samples of Russian 
seed already tested is much below the average, and hence the 
Department would strongly urge farmers to demand a guarantee of 
purity and germination of the seed they intend to purchase. 

The Department cannot too strongly impress on growers that the 
practice which has hitherto prevailed of sowing inferior and, there- 
fore, cheap seed, is inimical to their best interests. They well know 
the difference between the crop grown from good and that grown 
from bad seed, and that the small extra outlay involved in the 
purchase of high class seed is returned many times over in the 
superior quality of the resulting crop. Further, the use of inferior 
seed may mean the total loss of the crop in many instances; and 
as the Department have in operation a Seed Testing Station, at 
which farmers can have the germinating power of the seed tested 
at a nominal charge of 3<'/. per sample, growers arc afforded excep- 
tional privileges of satisfying themselves of the superiority or other- 
wise of the seed which they propose to sow for next year's crop. 

Special envelopes in which to forward samples of seed for testing 
may be procured free of charge on application to the Department. 

Copies of this article in lemflet form {No. 29, Ktvued) may he 
ohtcdned free of charge^ and post free\ on aypplicaitwn to the Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture cmd Technical Instruction for Irey 
lamdy Upper M errion^street ^ Dkihlin. Letters of applicaiion so adr 
dressed need not he stamped. 
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OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS AGRICULTURE, 


A 


AVONDALE POULTRY FATTENING STATION. 

The Department have established a Station at Avondale, Rathdrum, 
County Wicklow, for the purpose of training a limited number of young 
men desirous of acquiring a practical knowledge of the breeding and 
fattening of poultry with a view to undertaking the management of 
Fattening Stations in other parts of the country. 

Apprenticeship may extend over six months, or a year, in accordance 
with the industry and efficiency displayed l)y the individual. All the 
apprentices will be required to work daily from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
summer, and from daylight to dark in winter, with one hour for dinner. 
An experienced Superintendent will direct the work and give instruc- 
tion in the proper methods of rearing and fattening. A certain amount 
of theoretical instruction will be provided in the evening. Apprentices 
will be paid wages at a rate not (Exceeding IG.*?. ])er week. 

The engagement between the Department and apprentices may be 
determined at any time by one week’s notices No applicant for appren- 
ticeship will be accepted who is not strong, healthy, and over twenty 
years of age. Preference will be given to tliose who have already had 
some experience in poultry keeping. They must be pre})ared to undergo 
an entrance examination in English and Arithmetic, which will be held 
in Dublin on the 29th December, 1904. No expenses will be allowed 
to candidates in connection with attendance at this ('.xaraination. 

Apprentices will be required to find tlieir own board and lodging, 
but the Superintendent wdll .assist th('in by supplying the names of 
persons who have suitable accommodation in the neighbourhood of the 
Station. 

Application should be made on a form, to V)e ol)t{iined from the 
Department, and should be ix^turned so as to reach the offices of the 
Department not later than the 27th December, 1904. 


A 

169 

INSTRUCTION IN FRUIT GROWING AND GENERAL 
GARDENING. 

The Department have at present «a few vacancies in their Horticul- 
tural School at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin. Applicants 
must be pre}>ared to undergo an examination to be held at the Albert 
Agricultural College on a date to be subsequently notified. No allow- 
ance will be made to candidates in respect of attendance at this ex 
amination. 

The examination will include English, Arithmetic, and Practical 
Fruit Growing and Gardening. The examination in English will in- 
clude Dictation, Grammar, and Composition, and that in Arithmetic a 
knowledge of weights and measures, decimal and vulgar fractions, 
simple and compound proportion, percentages and interest. The ex- 
amination in Practical Fruit Growing and Gardening will cover the 
whole range of these subjects. 
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The course is suited for those who have already had some experience 
in fruit growing, and, for such, a training of from one to two years 
should suffice to qualify for the post of instructor in Horticulture. The 
Department do not guarantee employment to the students at the close 
of the course, but they will send the names of those who qualify to 
County Committees of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, with an 
intimation that the Department will approve of their appointment if 
selected by a County Committee. 

A number of fnen who have already })assed through the school are 
now employed by County Committees at a salary of £2 per w'eek, 
together with expenses of locomotion, while a number of counties have 
this year failed to obtain a qualified Instructor. 

While in training the students will require to find lodging in the 
village of Glasnevin, and will be subject to the conditions under which 
the gardeners at the College are employed. Tlie wages will be from 
18 j?. to 255. per week, according to qualifications. 

In addition to work in the gardens, the students will be given facili- 
ties for studying the application of scientific principles underlying 
Horticulture. 

Forms of application to attend the examination may be had upon 
application to 

The Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical 
. Jnstruotion for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-sti’eei, Dublin. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS-TECHKICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin, November^ 1904. 

(Jircular 32. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1905. 

Sir, or Madam, 

I have to inform you that the Local Examinations in subjects of 
Science and Art, conducted by this Department on behalf of the Board 
of Education (South Kensington), will la?gin on Saturday, 20th April, 
1905, Your attention is directed to the Regulations for the conduct of 
these examinations in Ireland, contained in tlu) Appendix to this Cir- 
cular, which supersede those contained in Part II. of the Re^gulations of 
the Board of Education for 1904-5. 

I have to direct your special attention to Paragraph 5 of the Regula- 
tions contained in the Appendix, and to state that, while camlidates 
will be admitted to the examinations in Stage 1 of Science and Art 
subjects on the conditions therein stated, presentation at these examina- 
tions will not be a condition of the award of grant in that stjigo, nor 
will the results of examination affect the rate of grant to be allowed. 

2 ▲ 2 





The Department will hold special examinations for Teachers’ qualifi- 
cations in Experimental Science on Saturday, the 13th May, 1905. 
Full information respecting these examinations has been published in a 
separate Circular Letter (No. 31). Application for admission to this 
examination must be made upon Form S 1 18, which will not be accepted 
after tlie 28th February. 

Candidates for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate who 
desire to present themselves for the special examinations in Elementary 
Modelling to be held in April, May and June, 1905, must apply for 
admission to these examinations upon Fonn S 119 This form will not 
be received after the 28th February, 

Should a sufficient number of applications be received, arrangements 
will be made to hold examinations in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, London- 
derry, Limerick, Waterford and Galway, and, in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, when application has been made by School Managers before 
the 28th February, arrangements may be made for examinations at 
other centres. 

First Class successes at the examinations in Drawing on the Black- 
board, which will be conducted by Inspectors of the Department on 
behalf of the Board of Education (South Kensington) during the months 
of April, ^ay, and June, 1905. will be accepted towards the Irish 
Secondary Teachers’ Drawing Certificate. 

I am. 

Sir or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 
Secretary, 

APPENDIX. 


Regulations for the conduct of the Local Examinations 

IN SUBJECTS OF SCIENCE AND ArT CONDUCTED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland on behalf of the Board op Education (South 
Kensington). 

1. The examinations are lield in the evening!; in April, May and 
June, and in the daytime in June; the dates on which the examina- 
tions in the various subjects will br held are Bi>ecified in the Examina- 
tion Time Table, published separately. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in the same 
subject at the evening examinations and at the day examinations in the 
same year. 

Candidates may not present themselves for examination in more than 
one stage of any subject in the same year except in (a) Mathematics, in 
which subject they may take either one stage in each of the two groups 


[Note, — Copies of the Forms referred to in this Circular Letter may be obtained, after 
the Ist January, ltf06, upon application to the offices of the Department.] 
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of stages into which the examination in this subject is divided, or 
Honours in Division 1. and Division II. of Mathematics : and (6), 
Agricultural Science and Rural Economy, in which subject they may 
take the examination in one of Sections A, B, 0, and one of Sections 
D, E, and F. of Stage 2. As Stage 1 of Subject VIII. (Sound, Light, 
and Heat) is common to the three sub-divisions into wliicli the subject 
is divided for the advanced stages, candidates who take Stage 1 are not 
eligible to take, in the same year, Stage 2, Stage 3, or Honours of any 
of the three sub-divisions of the subject. When examinations are held 
concurrently in several subjects on the same evening, no candidate may 
take more than one of such subjects. 

2. Examinations in Practical Cherftistry (^Subjects X.p. and Xlp.), 
and in Practical Metallurgy (Subject XlXp.\ are held only in labora- 
tories equipped in accordance with the requirements appended to the 
Board of Education’s Syllabuses for these subjects. Where the number 
of candidates for examination working at the same time exceeds the 
number for which the laboratory is approved, the candidates may be 
examined in divisions. Not more than two such divisions will be 
allowed, and the number of candidates in each division working at the 
same time must not exceed the number for which t(ie laboratory is 
approved. 

Practical examinations for candidates in Honours in certain subjects 
may be held at South Kensington^ or at some other centre, in addition 
to a written examination. Such practical examinations will be held as 
early as possible in June or July. Candidates who are instructed to 
attend these examinations at South Kensington or any other centre, 
receive a subsistence allowance of 7s. (yd. a night wliile required to be 
absent from home, and third-class railway fare ; but no cab or omnibus 
fares are allowed. 

3. Examinations in Drawing on the Blackboard will be held by In- 
spectors of the Department during the mouths of April, May and June, 
at approved centres. Applications for these exsiminations from Schools 
and Classes must be forwarded to the Department, on Form S. LIT), on 
or before the 28th February. 

As a rule no school will be made a centre of examination unless ten 
candidates are to be presented, but the Department will consider repre- 
sentations to hold examinations at schools which do not comply with 
this regulation. 

4. The grades of success at the Examinations are first-class” and 
“ second-class.” 

Exceptions. — (1) In Section 1 of Stage i of Science Subjd^cts XV. 
and XX III. there is only one grade of success, viz. : “ pass.” 

(2) In the Art subjects of Drawing and Modelling from the Life and 
Architectural Design there is a further grade of success, viz. ; 
“ excellent.” 

5. Applications for examination papers in Stage 1 of Science Subjects, 
and in Stage 1 of Design cannot be considered unless the application is 
accompanied by a sum of D. 6d. for each such paper asked for. F’or 
papers in Stage 1 of Practical Chemistry or Practical Metallurgy the 
fee will be 2«. Qd. per paper. No fee is exigible in respect of examina- 
tions in subjects of Art other than that in the Stage 1 of Design, 
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The number of papers requisitioned cannot be subsequently varied, 
and no part of the remittance is returnable. 

The remittance of the fee for papers in Stage 1 must be made by 
Bank Draft, Cheque, or Postal Order, made payable to “The 
Accountant, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland.’’ Stamps cannot he accepted. 

6. Managers of Schools who wisli to present candidates for the local 
Science and Art examinations must provide accommodation, and propose 
to the Department arrangements for the examination of their students. 
The Department, however, reserve to themselves the right to revise the 
proposed arrangements, and to amalgamate the examinations in any 
district should they think it expedient. 

7. External candidates candidates who are not students of any 
school or class) must apply to the Department not later than the 24th 
February for Form S 101, upon which to make application for exam- 
ination, and must then state whether they wish to take the evening or 
the day examinations. The special regulations as to the admission of 
external candidates to these examinations are printed separately upon 
Form S 100, copies of which may be had upon application. 

Students of schools or classes must apply for examination through 
their Managers. 

The Department will assign external candidates to a centre for 
examination and managers of schools at which examinations in a given 
subject are being conducted must admit such candidates to examination 
in that subject, on the authorisation of the Department, in such num- 
bers as the Department, having regard to the available accommodation, 
may deem reasonable. Due regard will be had to the nature of the 
institution at wliicli the examination is to be held when assigning 
external candidates to any centre. 

8. Where managers of different institutions have classes in the same 
subject under their control they must arrange, where possible, for a 
conjoint examination of these classes in such manner that an unneces- 
sary number of rooms may not be in use. 

9. A separate examination will not, as a rule, be held where the 
number of candidates to be ]>resented in any one subject is less than 
four, but the Department will bo prepared, when in such cases the 
school from which the candidates come is distant from any larger centre, 
to consider j)roposals for holding a separate examination at the school. 

10. The accommodation provided should be as follows ; — 

(a.) For examinations in all subjects of Science and in all subjects 
of Art, except those mentioned in (b), the accommodation should 
be such as to allow of the candidates’ being seated not less than 
five feet apart from centre to centre. For examinations in sub- 
jects of Science it is desirable that rooms with level floors and 
without galleries should be used. 

(6.) At examinations in the following subjects of Art : — Freehand 
Drawing in Outline, Model Drawing, Drawing in Light and Shade 
from a Cast, Drawing and Modelling from the Antique, Drawing 
and Modelling from Life, Modelling the Head from Life, and 
Painting from Still Life, candidates may be placed so as to be not 
less thap two feet six inches apart from centre to centre. 
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11. Managers or their representatives must provide (for use in the 
examination in those subjects in which they are respectively required), 
ink, pens, ruled foolscap paper, pins or paper fasteners, tracing paper, 
and the necessary materials, such as stands, nails, <kc., required for 
hanging up the casts for examination purposes in Drawing in Light 
and Shade and Modelliug from the Antique. 

12. Managers of Schools presenting students for examination must 
apply to the Department not later than the 24th February for Form 
S 102, upon which to make a return showing the number of papers 
required for each subject, and such other particulars as the Department 
may deem necessary. The return, which must be forwarded to the 
Department not later than the 28th February in the case of Evening 
Examinations, and not later than the 8 th April in the case of Day 
Examinations, will be taken as final, and no further emendations can 
be allowed. Managers must state when applying for this form whether 
it is proposed that their students should take the evening or the day 
examinations. 

13 . The Managers will nominate on Form 8 107, which will be 
issued a fortnight before the date fixed for the first examination, certain 
persons prepared to superintend the examinations. The superinten- 
dents may either be voluntary superintendents, or they may be 
remunerated by the Managers, after notice to the Department, at a 
rate not exceeding 2s. 6(7. per hour of attendance necessary ; the 
Department would not, however, approve of Managers making pay- 
ments for such services to members of their own body. Candidates 
for examinations, tlieir relatives, their teachers, or other persons who 
have a direct interest in the success of any candidate are ineligible to 
act as superintendents of examinations. Managers are held entirely 
responsible for tlie pres(ujce of su|)erinterid(mt8 to the number 
required at eacli examination, otherwise tlie examination may be held 
to be void. 

14. The examination ]:)apers and the materials supplied by the 
Board of Education (South Kensington) for tlie examinations will be 
forwarded to the Examination Secretary. 

The packets of examination questions must not, under any circum- 
stances be permitted to pass into the hands of a teacher, of a candidate 
for examination, or of any other person interested in the success of the 
candidates. 

15. Detailed instructions for the conduct of the examinations will be 
addressed to the Secretary and to the persons nominated as Superin- 
tendents. 

■il6. The Department will issue to external candidates cards of ad- 
mission to the examinations, and to the Secretary, blank cards of 
admission, which must be distributed amongst the candidates to be 
presented for examination from his school. A candidate who is unable 
to produce the card of admission, may not, except in special circum- 
stances, l>e admitted to the examination room* 

17. The Department may disallow examinations which afford evi- 
dence of not having been conducted in strict accordance with the 
regulations j they will investigate cases of suspected irregularity, and 
may require any or all of tlie candidates to be re-examined. If any 
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candidate should fail to appear at such investigation, or decline to be 
re-examined, all his previous examinations may be cancelled. When 
an examination has failed through no fault of the candidates, a re- 
examination may be allowed, the cost of which may be charged to the 
Managers. A re-examination will not be accepted for the purposes of 
Scholarships, <fec. 

18. All possible care is taken that the Examination Papers may be 
forwarded in accordance with the a|)plieations, and that the results may 
be issued correctly, but the Department cannot undertake to rectify 
mistakes, nor will they be responsible for any incidental loss. 


Cimdmr 33. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-strebt, 

Dublin, December, 1904. 


Local Schfdarship Examinations. 

Sir, 

As a scheme of scholarshijDS has, with the approval of the Depart- 
ment, become part of the system of Technical Instruction of many 
County and Urban Committees, and as the Department, at the re- 
quest of the Committees, have from time to time undertaken the 
examination of the candidates, it has been considered advisable to 
state, for the information of Committees, the arrangements which 
the Department propose to make in 1905 for the conduct of such 
examinations and the issue of results. 

The examinations are conducted free of charge to Committees ; 
the Department undertake the preparation of examination papers 
and the revision of answers ; and they issue lists of candidates in 
order of merit to the Committees concerned. 

The Department will not be prepared to hold, or to recognise, 
any other examinations for scholarships in 1905 than those enu- 
merated below. 

Committees will be required to find Superintendents for tbe ex- 
aminations, and to arrange for suitable accommodation. 

I. 

For Scholarships tenable at Day Secondary Schools. 

On June Z^th . — This examination will be suitable for the award 
of County and Urban District Scholarships tenable at approved 
Day Secondary Schools. 

The subjects and time of examination will be: — 

Arithmetic, . . . 11 a.ra. to 12.30 p.m, 

English, ... 1 p.m. to 2.15 p.m. 

Drawing, , , 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 
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For Scholarships tenable at Trade Preparatory Schools. 

On June 2^th . — This examination will be suitable for the awards 
of Scholarships tenable a.t, and for entrance qualification to, Day 
Trade Preparatory Schools, working under the Department’s Regu- 
lations. 

The subjects and time of examination will be: — 

English, ... 10 ai.m. to 12 noon. 

Arithmetic, . . 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 p.m. 

Drawing, 2.45 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

III. 

For Scholarships ienable at Residential Schools of Domestic 

Economy. 

On June 28th . ~ — This examination has been arranged for the 
convenience of those Committees which have decided that such 
Scholarships shall be awarded as the result of a competitive exami- 
nation. It will be suitable for tho award of Scholarships tenable 
at, and for entrance qualification to, such Residential Schools of 
Domestic Economy as arc working under the Department's Regu- 
lations. 

The subjects and time of examination will be: — 

Arithmetic, ...... 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

English (including Cloneral Knowledge), 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Drawing, ..... 3.10 p.m. to 4.10 p.m. 

The syllabiis.es of examination are printed as an Appendix to this 
Circular Letter. 


T am. Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
T. P. Gill, 


Tii(' Pritici})al Execut ivi' Officer. 

'IVchnical 1 list rn(‘» ion Com mittei'. 


Secretary . 


AFPEJSUIX, 


Syllaiu'Ses of Examinations. 

The Syllabuses are the same for each of the examinations men- 
tioned in the Circular Letter, but a higher standard of work will be 
looked for in the Trade Preparatory School Scholarship and 
Entrance Examination than in the other examinations. 

Candidates may he examined on any part of these Syllabuses. 
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Arithmetic ; 

The principles of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, with examples 
involving addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

Proportion, Simple Interest, Practice, Unitary Method. 

The Metric System. 

Methods of Weighing and Measurement. 

Measurement of len^hs, areas, and volumes. 

English : 

Composition. A short essay or letter, of thirty or forty lines — 
with correct spelling, grammar, and punctuation — on some 
familiar subject. 

Ability to answer in fully-formed sentences questions on the 
meaning of words and phrases, and on the matter of a passage 
read. 

Grammar. The construction of words; prefixes, affixes, and 
roots. 

Analysis of simple and complex sentences. 

Correction of faulty sentences. 

Paraphrasing a short poetical extract. 

General Knowledge: {For DomeMic Ecmiorny Scholarship Erami^ 
^laxtions.) 

Questions on familiar subjects which a pupil would be expected 
to be acquainted with from home or school life, and from 
general observation and reading. 

Drawing : 

1. Freehand Drawing, 

2. Simple exercises in Design. 

3. Model Drawing of Simple Common 01)jects. 

4. Simple Geometrical Drawing. 

5. Memory Drawing. 


Circular 34. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, 

Dublin, Decenhher^ 1904. 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND ART-WORK, 1905. 
Sir (or Madam), 

The Department propose to hold in July, 1905, an exhibition of 
Drawings and Art Work to be representative of the work done in 
Day Secondary Schools, Art Classes, and Schools of Art, and they 
invite your kind assistanoe and co-operation in making the Exhibi- 
tion successful. 
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The Exhibition will be held in Dublin, and it is hoped that 
those attending the Short Summer Courses of Instruction to 
Teachers, in Dublin, as well as the general public, will thus be 
enabled to visit it. 

I have to direct your attention to the rules in the Appendix to 
this communication, the careful observance of which is necessary 
to secure ca uniform series of exhibits. Failure to observe these 
rules may necessitate the refusal of works executed. 

I am. 

Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient Servant, 


T. P. Gill, 


Secretary. 


A PPENDIX. 


Day Secondary Schools. 

1. All drawings must be mounted on sheets of brown paper 32 
inches by 24 inche.‘=, which will be supplied to schools by the Depart- 
ment. Drawings which are not thus mounted cannot be exhibited. 

2. Schools submitting first year work only wnll be allowed two 
sheets; schools submitting first and second year work will be 
allow^ed four sheets ; schools submitting first, second, and third year 
work will be allowed six sheets, and schools submitting first, second, 
third, and fourth year work wnll be allowed eight sheets. These 
numbers must not be exceeded. 

3. All drawings should be mounted so that the sheets can be 
hung with the long dimension upright. 

4. The drawings should be selected to illustrate as far as possible 
the course of w’ork followed during the year. 

5. In mounting the drawings, the different kinds and stages of 
work should be kept together. 

6. Each drawing should bear the nam(3 and age of the pupil and 
the course of instruction followed (a.c., first, second, third, or fourth 
year) in the low^cr left-hand corner, on the label to be supplied by 
the Department, and must be entirely the w’ork of that pupil done 
during the session 1904-5. 

7. Scdiools in which modelling is taught may submit, in addition 
to the sheets allowed above, three casts of work executed by the 
pupils. The casts may be made by the teacher. Casts must not 
exceed two feet in any dimension. 

8. The work submitted must have been executed in Day Secon- 
dary Schools only. 

9. Teachers may submit a signed scheme of work. This should 
be typewritten, and should not occupy more than one side of a 
double sheet of foolscap. This scheme of work should be attached 
to the bottom of one of the sheets. Three prizes of books will bo 
awarded for the best schemes of work, to the value of, 1st prize, £2 ; 
2nd prize, £1 ; 3rd prize, lOs. 
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10. Applications for sheets of brown paper, labels, &c., must be 
made on Form S 128 not later than April 30th, 1905. TTie supply 
will be forwarded to the schools early in June. Copies of the form 
referred to may be obtained after the 1st March, 1905. 

11. All exhibits must be forwarded to reach the Offices of the 
Department not later than June 25th. 

12. The Department will pay expenses incurred in sending and 
returning drawings and casts, but only to the extent mentioned 
above. 


Schools of Art and Evening Classes. 

Exhibits should be strictly limited in amount, and should be 
such as to give a general idea of the school work, showing, 
specially, examples of any branch of work to which particular atten- 
tion is paid. It is desirable that examples of applied art work, 
such as wood-carving, metal work, anamelHng, &c., should be shown. 

The amount of space available foi* each school cannot be deter- 
mined exactly in advance, but it may be taken that the average 
exhibit should not exceed 50 square feet. 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ART, DUBLIN. 

TEA CHEEEIIIPS-IN-TRA INING\ 1 905. 

Form S. 2. 

A limited number of Teacherships-in-Training, tenable at the 
Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, will be open for competition 
at the beginning of the Session 1905-6. 

The object of the Teacherships-in -Training is to encourage 
capable Art students to undertake such a cour.se of training as will 
enable them to become Art Teacher.s. 

Th<e Teacherships-in-Training will entitle the holders to free ad- 
mission to all the day and evening classes at the Metropolitan 
School of Art for the Session 1905-6; a maintenance allowance of 
215. per week during the session (about forty weeks) ; and third- 
class railway fare for one journey to and from Dublin. 

The Teacherships will be awarded partly as the result of an ex- 
amination, and partly for works submitted according to the con- 
ditions stated below. 

The examination will be confined to Art subjects, and will be 
held at the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the 4th, 5th, and 6th July, 1905. 

Candidates must themselves bear any expenses incurred by them 
in connection with attendance at the examination. 

Teacherships will not be awarded to candidates who do not show 
in the course of the examination that they are capable of taking 
full advantage of the instruction provided at the Metropolitan 
School of Art, and in particular, candidates with physical defects of 
voice, sight, or hearing, will not be regarded as eligible. In award- 
ing the Teacherships preference will be given to candidates who 
possess the Art Class Teachers’ Certificate (Board of Education), or 
the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Honours Drawing Certificate, 
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The award will be made on the following conditions: — 

(1.) Candidates must be not less than eighteen and not more 
than thirty years of age on the 1st September, 1905. The Depart- 
ment may allow a modification of this rule in special cases. 

(2.) Successful candidates will be required to furnish a medical 
certificate of health, an authenticated copy of certificate of birth, 
and satisfactory testimonials from two responsible persons. 

(3.) Candidates must satisfy the Department that they have had 
a good general education. 

(4.) Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been 
resident in Ireland for three years prior to the 1st September, 1905. 

(5.) Successful candidates will be required to prepare, in con- 
junction with the Headmaster of the School, a scheme of study; 
and to submit it for the Department’s approval. They will be re- 
quired to devote their whole time to the work of this scheme; to 
attend regularly and punctually ; and generally to comply with the 
regulations set out in the programme of the Metropolitan School of 
Art. They must be prepared, if required, as part of their training, 
to undertake such work as teachers as the Headmaster may pre- 
scribe. 

(6.) The Teacherships may be renewed for a second session. 
Renewal will depend upon the ability and application shown by 
the student during the previous Session, and on the scheme of study 
proposed by the student when applying for renewal for a second 
Session. 

(7.) The Department reserve the right at any time to determine, 
without notice, any Teachersliip upon being satisfied that its con- 
tinuance is for any I'easou undesirable. 

(8.) The decision of the Department in all questions arising in 
connection with Teacherships shall be final. 

(9.) The Department do not undertake to employ Teachers, nor 
to find employment for them, at the close of the period of training. 

The names of the candidates must be forwarded, on Form S. 3, 
so as to reach the Offices of the Department not later than the 29th 
April, 1905. Applications for forms are not regarded as applica- 
tions for admission to the examination. Only those candidates 
who present an official acknowledgment of the form of application 
will be admitted to the examination room. 

Copies of Form S. 3 may be obtained, after 1st February, 1905, 
upon application to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instiniction for Ireland, or to the Registrar, Metropolitan 
School of Art, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Subjects of Examination. 

The subjects and time table of the examination will be : — 
First Day, Tuesday, July 4th — 

10 a.m. to 2 p.m. — Drawing from the Antique (100 marks.) 
3 to 4 p.m. — Geometrical Drawing (Art). 50 marks.) 
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Second Dmf^ Wednesday, July 5th — 

IQ a.m. to 1 p.ni. — Drawing in Light and Shade from a Cast. 

(50 marks.) 

2 to* 4 p.m. — Perspective. (50 marks.) 

4.15 to'5.15 p.m. — Drawing on the Blackboard. (50 marks.) 
Third Dmj^ Thursday, July 6th — 

10 a.ra. to 2 p.m. — Drawing, or Modelling, Design. (100 marks.) 

3 to 5.30 p.m. — Model Drawing. (50 marks.) 

For syllabuses of the subjects of examination, see “ Syllabuses 
and Lists of Apparatus '' of the Board of Education for 1904-5, to 
be obtained (price 4c?.), either directly, or through any bookseller, 
of Mr. E. Ponsonby, 116 Grafton-street, Dublin. [Drawing from 
the Antique (page 190); Geometrical Drawing (Art), page 186; 
Drawing in Light and Shade from a Cast, page 184; Perspective, 
page 187 ; Drawing on the Blackboard, page 186; Drawing Design 
(Stage 1), page 195; Modelling Design (Stage 1), page 200; Model 
Drawing, page 182.] 

Works. 

In order to encourage Art students to devote much attention to 
what should be the primary aim of their higher instruction, namely, 
the application of their skill, experience, and good taste to works 
requiring more time and care than the ordinary conditions of an 
examination room permit, marks, to a maximum of 225, will be 
awarded for works of the same character as those proposed for the 
Irish Secondary Teachers’ Honours Drawing Certificate. (See 
extract below.) 

Works to be submitted for the competition must be delivered at 
the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, on or before Saturday, the 
1st July, 1905. They should be addressed, “The Registrar, Metro- 
politan School of Art, Dublin,” and should be specially marked. 
“ Works, Teacherships-in-Training.” 

Extranet from Circidar 16 (Irish Secondary Teachers' Drawing 

C ertificate). 

WORKS, 

(1.) “An imperial sheet of three designs, based on a study in colour of a 
growing plant. The plant should be drawn from nature simply and directly — 
not piotorially represented. Such details of the plant as the student may 
select for the purposes of the designs^should, if required, be drawn separately. 

“ The designs must occupy, in a decorative way, a square, a circle, and an oblong, 
one being in monochrome, one in two colours, and one in polychrome. At least 
one of the designs must be executed in^body colour or tempera. In each case the 
plant must be not merely applied to the given space, but treated in accordance 
with decorative conditions. 

(2.) “ A modelled study of a flowering plant, with three distinctly different 
modelled designs for patterns based on it. Each of these three different designs 
must be suited to the te(;hnical requirements of three different processes of manu- 
facture. The process and material for which it is intended must be named on 
each design. The four studies to be on a panel 30 inches by 22 inches. 

(3.) (a.) “ A shaded drawing of a complete human figure from the Antique or 
from Dfo ; or 

(6.) “ Shaded drawings of a head, hand and foot, from the Life, full size ; 

completely finished in pencil, chalk, or brush in monochrome ; or 

(c.) “ A modelled figure in the round, 30 inches high, from the Antique or 
from Life ; or 

(d,) “ A modelled head, from life, full size.” 
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Form S 33. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion Street, 

Dublin. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 

Science and Technological Scholarships, 1905. 

A limited number of Scholarships and of Teacherships-in-Train- 
ing, tenable at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, will be offered 
for competition among students of Science and Technology in 1905. 

The ScholarshipvS arc of the value of £50 per annum, and, in 
addition, entitle the holder to free instruction during the Associate 
Course, and third-class railway fare for one journey each session 
to and from Dublin. 

A Teachership-in-Trainiiig entitles the holder to free instruction 
during the Associate Course, a maintenance allowance of 21 ». per 
week for the session of about forty wrecks each year, and third-class 
railway fare for one journey each session to and from Dublin. 

Tlie Associate Course extends over three years, and the College 
Session lasts from the beginning of October until the end of June 
each year. 

Holders of Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training will be 
required to devote their whole time to the work of the Associate 
Courso, to comply with the regulations of the College, and to pass 
the examinations required for the Associateship. The continuance 
of the Scholarship or Teachershi{>in-Training for a second or a 
third session will depend upon the ability and application which the 
student has sliown during the previous session or sessions at the 
College. 

Candidates for Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training must 
be not less than sixteen nor more than thirty years of age on the 
1st June, 1905. Holders of Royal Exhibitions or National 
Scholarships, and present or past students of the Royal College of 
Science, are ineligible as candidates. 

Candidates must have been born in Ireland, or have been resident 
in Ireland for three years prior to the 1st Juno, 1905. 

Candidates will have to satisfy the Department as to‘ their know- 
ledge of English and of one other language (Greek, Latin, Irish, 
French, or German). In these subjects a pass in the Senior Grade 
of the Intermediate Education Board’s Examinations, in the First 
Arts Examination of the Royal University of Ireland, or the 
equivalent of these, wdll be accepted as satisfactory. Those candi- 
dates who cannot thus satisfy the Department as to their know- 
ledge of the qualifying subjects will be examined on the Pass Course 
for the Senior Grade of the Intermediate Education Board's Ex- 
aminations of 1905. 


Note. — Text Books other than those referred to in the Syllabuses, are not 
prescribed for the examiDation. 
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The competition will b© confined to Mathematics, Experimental 
Science, and Drawing. 

The Syllabus in Mathematics will be the Pass Courses in Algebra 
and Arithmetic, Geometry, and Trigonometry for the Senior Grade 
of the Intermediate Education Board's Examinations of 1905 ; in 
Experimental Science, the Syllabuses (both Third and Fourth 
Years) of the Special Courses of Experimental Science of the 
Department's Programme for Day Secondary Schools; and in 
Drawing, the First and Second Year Syllabuses of the Programme 
for Day Secondary Schools. 

In Experimental Science, candidates will be allowed the choice 
of one of the following subjects: — Physics, Chemistry, Mechanical 
Science, Botany, Geology, Physiology and Hygiene. 

The examination will be held in Dublin on the days and at the 
hours shown below : — 

Tuesday, 4dh July. — English, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Greek, Latin, 
Irish, French, or German, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

W ednesday, ^th July. — Mathematics, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; Experi- 
mental Science (Written Test), 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Thursday, ^th July . — Experimental Science (Practical Test), 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Drawing, 2 p.m. to 5.10 p.m. 

Candidates must themselves bear any expenses incurred by them 
in connection with attendance at the examination. 

Scholarships or Teacherships-in-Training will not b© awarded to 
candidates who do not show in the course of the examination that 
they are capable of taking full advantage of the instruction pro- 
vided at the Royal College of Science. Candidates with physical 
defects of voice, sight, or hearing, will not be regarded as eligible 
for Teacherships-in-Training. 

Successful candidates will be i^equired to furnish a Medical Certi- 
ficate of Health, an authenticated copy of Certificate of Birth, and 
satisfactory testimonials from two responsible persons. 

The Department reserve the right at any time to determine, 
without notice, a Scholarship or Teachership-in-Training, upon 
being satisfied that its continuance is for any reason undesirable. 

The decision of the Department in all questions arising in con- 
nection with the Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training shall 
be final. 

The Department do not undertake to employ teachers, nor to 
find employment for them, at the close of the period of training. 

Applications for admission to the examination must be made, 
not later than the 29th April, on Form S. 34, copies of which may 
be obtained, after the 1st February, 1905, upon application to the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, or to the Registrar, 
Royal College of Science, St. Stephen's Green East, Dublin. 

Applications received after the 29th April will be too late for 
consideration. Applications for Forms are not regarded as appli- 
cations for admission to the examination. Only those candidates 
who present an official acceptance of the Form of Application will 
be admitted to the Examination Room. 
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IRISH TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


TEA CIIBRSIIII'S-IN-TRA IN TNG, 1 905. 


Form S 89, 


The Department will award in July, 1905, not more than («) ten 
Open Scholarship.s, and (6) ten Limited Bcholarships, to assist Domestic 
Economy Students in undertaking the full course of InstriKdion at the 
Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Scholarships v^ill entitle the holders to free admission to the full 
course of training as Teacher of Domestic Economy subjects. The 
School is not residential, and no subsistence allowance is given. 

Tlio Scholarships will 1x5 awarded as the result of a competitive 
examination, partly written, j)artly viva voce^ to be held in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway, on Tuesday, the 4th July, 1905, beginning 
at 10 a.m. Should a sufficient number of Candidates present them- 
selves, examinations will also be hold at Londonderry, Sligo, Limerick, 
and Waterford. 

The award will be made on the following conditions : — 

1. Candidates must be not less than nineteen and not more than 

thirty years of age on the 1st September, 1905. This rule 
will be strictly adhered to. 

2. Candidates with physical defects of voice, sight, or hearing will 

not be regarded as eligible for Scholarships. Successful 
candidates will he required to furnish a medical certificate 
of health, an authenticated copy of certificate of birth, and 
satisfactory testimonials from two responsible persons. 

3. Candidates must satisfy the Department that they havt5 had a 

goixi general education. 

4. Candidates for eitlier cla.ss of Scholarship must have been born 

in Ireland, or have been resident in Ireland for three years 
prior to the 1st Septeml^er, 1905. 

5. The Subjects and Time Table of the Examination will be : — 

Arithmetic (General) 10 a.m. to 11.45 a.m. 

English, 12 noon to 1.45 p m. 

Irish, French, or German, 2.15 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Beading aloud. At some time during the progress of the 
examination the Candidate will be asked to read aloud 
a passage of English prose of not more than ordinary 
diffigulty. 

2b 
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The standard will be equivalent to that required for a pass in the 
Middle Grade of the Intermediate Education Board^s 
Examinations. Questions will not, however, bo set from 
any prescribed text-books. 

G. Twenty-five marks will be the maximum assigned for reading 
aloud ; one hundred marks for Arithmetic ; one hundred 
marks for English, and one hundred marks for tlie other 
language. Candidates must intimate in their form of 
application whether they propose taking Irish, French, or 
German. 

7. Candidates must themselves bear any expenses incurred by them 

in connection with attendance at the examination. 

8. The selection of the Students-iu-Training will, in the first 

instance, be provisional. Those selected will take a number 
of trial lessons at the Training School j the final award of a 
Scholarship will be made by the Department on receipt of 
the report from the Training Scliool, and is subject to the 
condition that the Student shows in the trial lessons that 
she is capable of making full use of the instruction pro- 
vided at the Training School, and that she is generally 
suitable for employment as a teacher. 

9. After final selection Students-in-Training must take up that 

course which will most suit the convenience of the Training 
School. 

10. The Department reserve the right at any time to determine, 

without notice, any Scholarship, upon being satisfied that 
its continuance is for any reason undesirable. 

11. The Students in -Training must conform to the regulations of 

the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy. 

12. Candidates who accept Scholarships, but leave the .school before* 

the completion of their course of training, will be required 
to pay the fees for tin? period during which they were in 
attendance at the school. 

The Limited Scholarships are intended as rewards to students 
for successful attendance and work at Local Technical Schools or 
Classes, under the direction of properly constituted Technical 
Instruction Committees of Local Authorities who had a Scheme of 
Technical Instruction in operation during the Session 1904-5. The 
Limited Scholarships will entitle the holders to free admission to the 
full course of training as Teacher of Domestic Economy subjects, pro- 
vided that the Local Technical Instruction Committee who nominate 
the Candidate undertake to pay ten guineas, being half the fees for the 
full two years' course of instruction. Nominations must be made, not 
later than the 19tll JuHC* nj>on Form S 171, which must also contain 
an account of attendance and work done at Local Technical Schools and 
Classes. Candidates who have not attended such couj'ses will be 
ineligible for these Scholarships. 
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The Open Scholarships will, in tliA fii*st in8tanc(}, suViject to the 
terms of the conditions of award on page 1, be offered provisionally to 
the ten Candidates who stand highest on the examination list. Should 
one of the ten successful Candidates decline to accejit a Scholarship it 
may be offered to the next in order ot merit, and so on. 

The Limited Scholarships will be offered to Candidates in order 
of merit who are not successful in obtaining 0[)en Scholarships, and 
who have been nominated by the above-mentioned properly constituted 
Committees. 

For the present Competition not more tlian one Candidate thus 
nominated by any Technical Instruction Committee will be awarded a 
Limited Scholarship. Should, however, a Candidate nominated for a 
Limited Scholarship, be successful in obtaining an Open Scholarship, 
another Candidate nominated by the same Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee will be eligible for a Limited Scholarship, and so on. 

The decision of the Department in all questions arising in connec- 
tion with these Scholarships must be considered as final. 

Prospect of Future Work. — Candidates who attend regularly and 
punctually the full course of instruction at the Training School and 
})}i8s all the examinations held during the course will obtain a diploma 
from the De{)artment at the end of their course of training. These 
diplomas are ri^cognised by the Department a^s evidence of qualification 
to U;ach under Technical Instruction Committees of Urban or County 
Councils. They will also be regarded as evidence of qualification to 
teach the Department’s Programme of Doiriestic Economy in Day 
Secondary Schools. 

The Department do not undertake to employ, or to find employment 
for, teachers at the close of the period of training. 

The names of the Candidates for both Limited and Open Scholar- 
shifts must be forwarded on Form 8. 170, so as to reach the offices of 
the Department not later than the 29th April, 1905. Applications 
b'r Forms are not regarded as applications for admission to the 
examination. Only those Candidates who present an official accept- 
ance of the form of ajtjtlication will be admitted to the examination 
rooms. 

Copies of Form S. 170 and of Form S. 171 may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, UpfJer Merrioii Street, Dublin, after the 1st 
February, 1905, 


2 B 2 
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Form S. 114. 

LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 

Examination Centres. 

This list of Examination Centres is issued for the information of 
Students desiring to j)res(‘nt themselves for examination as External 
Candidates at the Local Science and Art Examinations to be held in 
April, May, and Juno, 1905. The list contains the names of all the 
schools at which these examinations were held in 1904. In all 
])robability similar examinations will be held at the same centres in 
1905, but there may not be examinations at some of these centres. On 
the other hand, examinations may be held at new centres, t.e., centres 
not mentioned in this list. 

The Department cannot guarantee that examinations in the subjects 
stated, or in any other subjects, will l>e lield at the centres mentioned, 
and they cannot give any further information with regard to jmobable 
centres. 

(Note. — ¥=Free?iand Drawing of Ornament in Outline : Ti.^Drawmg 
in Light and Shade from a cast; Model Dravdng ; G-D. = 
Geometrical Drawing i^Art) ; P.:=:i Perspective ; Memory 

Drawing of Plant Forin ; B.-B. — Drawing on the Blackboard. 
Science Subjects are designated by the numbers given them in 
Syllabuses and Lists of Apparatus of the Board of Education 
for 1904-5.) 

Evening Examinations and Examinations in Drawing on the 

Blackboard. 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinat ions were held. 

Number. 

Science. 

Art. 


LEINSTER. 




Co. Carlow— 



6247 

6356 

IlagenalRtown : Presentation 
Convent. 

Tullow : Brifjidine Convent, . 

— 

Design. 

B.-B. 

6107 

Tullow : St. Patrick’s Semin- 
ary. 


F.,L., M., and G.-D. 


CO. Dublin— 



6248 1 

6163 

6096 

Blackrock Municipal Techni- j 
cal SchoolH. j 

Kingstown : Municipal Tech- ; 
nical School. 

Rathfarnham: Loreto Abbey, 

Subject* III., X„ Xp. 

(Stage 2). and XXV. 
Subject III., . 

F. and M. 

B.-B. 


Co. Borough of Dublin: 

1 


6143 

6647 

Christian Brothers’ Novitiate. 
Marino, Olontarf . 

Church Home School, 

— 

F.,L.. M..G.-D., B.-B.. 

and Design.! 

F. 

6010 

City of Dublin Technical 
Schools. 

Subjects I., n., ni., 
V. (Div. L). m. 
vnt IX.. X. xp. 
(Bta«e I), Xp. (Stage 

1 2), XL, XXII. and 

1 XXIU. 

F., L.,M.,G.-D.,B.-B., 
and Design. 

( 
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Evening Examinations, 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations wore held. 

Number, 

Science. 

Art. 



Co. iiOBouQu OF Dublin ira/i. 

1 


6082 

Dominican Convent, Ecclet- 


Design. 


(Street. 


6065 

Loreto College, Stephen’^ Green. 


B.-B. and Design. 

6010 

Metropolitan School of Art, 


F.. L.. M.. G.-D., P., 
B.-B.,Anatomy. 
Architecture, De- 
sign, Drawing from 
the Antique, Draw- 


* 


Ing of Common 01>- 
1(4cts from Memory, 
Drawing from Life. 
Historic Ornament, 
Modelling Design, 



1 

Stage 2), jVI odelliug 
Design Hlonoiirs), 




Modelling from Life, 
Modelling from the 
Antique, Modelling 
the Head from Life, 




Painting from Still 
Life, Painting Orna- 
ment. and J^rineiples 
of Ornament. 

(i035 

Uoyal College of Science, . 

Subjects I., IL.III., V. 

Historic Ornament. 


(Divn. 1.). V. (Divu. 
II.),Vp.. VIA.. VIB., 
vn. VIII.. vniA., 
Vfim. viiic., IX.. 
X., X/y. (Stages 2 





and 3). XI., XIV., 
XVI., XVII.. XX., 
XXIL, XXIV., and 
XXV. 



Co. Kildare— 


1 G.-D. and Design. 

6217 

A thy Christian Brother^' ! 

Subject I., . . 



Schools. * 



6346 

Atby . St. Mary’ii School. Con- 
vent of Mercy, 


F.,L.,andM. 


Co. KILKENNY— 

1 


6458 

Gore.sbridgo; Brlgkline Con- 

1 

F. and Design. 


vent. 


F. and M. 

CfiOTA 

Kilkenny : Model School, 

__ j 

6607 

Kilkenny : Technical School, . 

— 

G-D. 


Co. Louth— 



C416A 

Drogheda: Mayoralty Booms, 

- 

F. 

6416 

Drogheda : Municipal Techni- 

Subjects I., HI., IX., 

L.,M.,G -D and B.-B. 


cal Schools. 

and XXII. 

F.,L., M.and G.-D. 

6173 

Dundalk: Christian Brothew’ 
Schools. 

— 

F.Ja., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

6360 

Dundalk : Convent of Mercy, . 

— 

6052 

Dundalk : Railway Works 

Subject IL, 

— 


Class Boom. 


G.-D. and P. 

6416 

Dundalk : Technical School, , 

Subjects I., II., III., 



V. (Divn. I.). VII., 
IX.. and XXII. 



QUEEN’S COUNTY— 



6310 

Abbey leix : Brigidine Convent, 

- 

B.-B. 

6369 

Mountrath : Brigidine Convent. 

— 

G.-D., P.-F , and 
Design. 

6106 

Mountrath : Monastery School, 


B.B. 
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E'vknino Examinations. 


Centre 

Name of Centre. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held. | 

Number. 

Science. 

Art 


Co. Wexford— 



6249 

Enniecorthy : Loreto Convent, 


Design. 

6620 

Enniscorthy : Market House, . 

- 

F., L., M., and G.-D. 

6606 

6347 

New Rosa ; Convent of Mercy, 

Wexford : Municipal Tt^chni~ 
cal School. 

Subjects I., V/J., X., 
and Xp. (Stage I. ) 

F., L., M., G.-D.. and 
B.-B. 

F.,L.,M., G.-D., B.-B., 
and Design. 


Co, Wicklow— 



6457 

Bray ; Technical School, 

- 

F. 


MUNSTER. 




Oo. Clare— 



6063 

Ennis : St Mary's School, Con- 
vent of Mercy. 

— 

F. and M. 


Co. Cork— 



6012 

6149 

Blackrock : Ursuline Convent 

Clonakilty : Convent of Mercy, 

Subject XXV., 

F., L.. M.,a-D., 
and Design. 

6308 

6043 

6569 

Fermoy : Loreto Convent, 

Kinsale: Convent of Mercy, . 

Macrooni : Convent of Mercy, . 

- 

F.. L., M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

F., L.. M., Drawing of 
(vommon Objects 

from Memory and 
Design. 

Design. 

6131 

6581 

60S1 

6328 

6434 

Midleton: Christian Brothers’ 
Schools. 

Queenstown : Convent of 
Mercy. 

Queenstown : Presentation 
Brothers’ College. 

Youghal: Christian Broth ers’ 
School, 

Youghal: I’resentation Con 
vent 

Subjects II.. III., and 
Vp. 

F., L., M..G.-D.,B.B., 
and Design. 

L., M.,and B.-B. 

F. andM. 

Design. 

F. andM. 


Co. Borough of Cork— 



6013 

6003 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, 
Our Lady’s Mount. 

Crawford Municipal Techni- 
cal Institute. 

Subject X„ . 

Subjects I.. II., III., 
rv., V. (Divn. I.), 
Vp„ VlA.,VII.,Vin.. 
IX., X.,X 7 J. (Stage!.), 
Xp, (Stage 2), Xp. 
(Stage 3), XL, Xlk 
(Stage 1.), XVll., 
XX., and XXIL 

F., M., G.-D., B.-B., 
Design, Historic Or- 
nament, and Prin- 
oiT)les of Ornament. 

F.. L., M., G.-D., :P., 
P.-F.,B.-B.,Anatomy, 
Design, Drawing of 
Common Objects 
from Memory, Draw- 
ing from Life, Draw- 
ing from the Anti- 
que, Drawing the 
Antique from Mem- 
ory, Historic Orna- 
ment, Modelling 

Design (Stage 2), 
Modelling from Life, 
Modelling from the 
Antique, Modelling 
the Head from Life 
Painting from Still 
Life, Paintln|r Orna- 
ment, and Principles 
of Ornament. 
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Evening Examinations. 


nil 


Subjects in which Examinations were held. I 


Name of Centre. 




Science. 

Art. 



Go. BOIiOUail OF CORK—roTi. 



C320 

Presentation Brothers Mon- 

_ 

B.-B. and Design. 

6057 

asteiy, Mount St, Joseph. 

St. Aloysiua’ School, St. Marie’s 



B.-B. and Design. 


of iho Isle. 



6024 

St. Vincent’s Convent, St. 

— 

B.-B. and Design. 

6138 

Mary’s-road. 

Ursuline Hijjb School, St. 



B.-B. 


Angela’s. 




Co. KERRY— 



6048 

Killarney: Loreto Convent, . 

Subject XVII., 

B.-B. and Design. 

6680 

Killarney: rechnioal School, . 

- 

F. 

6678 

Llstowel : Technical School, . 


F. 

6571 

Tralee : Central Technical 

Subjects I., IL, and 

F.. L., M., and P. 


School. 

III. 


6068 

Tralee : Presentation Con^'ent, 

— 

B.-B, 


Co. Borough of limerick— 



C038li 

Athemcum Hall Cecil-atreet, 

Subject IX., 

F. and Drawing of 

6160 

Common Objects 

from Memory. 



Christian Brothers’ Schools, 

— • 

F., M., and B.-B. 

6039 

Sexton-street. 

* 

Municiiwil Science, Art, and 
Technical School, 69 George- 

Subjcyjts II., III., Vj)., 
'VII., Xp. (Stage 1), 
XI., Xlii. (Stage 1), 
and XXV. 

. 



street. 


6038A 

School of Art, Ccoil-street, 

Subject X., 

L..M..G.-D..P.,P.-F., 


B.-B., and Design. 


Co. Tipperary— 



6147 

Cashel.' rrosonttition Convent, 

- 

P.-F. , B.-B., and Design. 

6556 

Clonmel: Central Technical 

1 Subject HI., . 

1 

F.. L., M., B.-B., P.-F.. 


School. 

Design and Drawing 
of Common Objects 
from Memory. ] 


6068 

Thurlos: Ursuline Convent, . 

Subjects V. (DiNTi. I.) 

F. 



and IX. 


6183 

Tipperary ; Christian Brothers’ 
Schools, 

Subject III, . 



Co. Borough of Water- 




ford - 



6118 

Christian Brotlieis' Schools, 

Subjects I., III., VIA , 

F. L., M.,Q.-D.,B.-B., 
P., P.-F., Design, and 


Mount Sion. 

X., and X/>. (Stage 



1). 

Drawing of Com- 
mon Objects from 
Memory. 

6084 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Subject V. (Dlvn. I.), 

F., L.. M.. P., B.-B., 


of Mary, Ferry hank. 

and Design. 

6100 

St. Anne 8 High School, Ursu- 

— 

F.. M., B.-B., and De- 


line Convent. 


sign. 


ULSTER. 




Co. ANTRIM— 



6358 

Ballymena: Tochnloal School, 

Siihjocts II., V., (Divn. 

F.. L.,M.,G.-D.. P.-F., 


I.), vm., IX., X., 

B.-B., Design, Model- 

I 


and XXII. 

ling from the An- 
tique, and Painting 

1 


1 

from Still Life.i 
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Centre 

Number. 


Name of Centre. 


Subjects in which Kxiirainationa wore hold. 


Co, ANTRIM- 

6244 Bally money: Intermediate 

School. 

6232a Larue : Female National School, 


Ijjirno; (Jrammar School, 

Lisburn: (Convent of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Lisburn : Ulster Provincial 
School. 


Co, Borough of Belfast— 

6227 Municipal Technical Institute, 
CollcL'e Square. North. 


6227c Queen’s Collejje, , 

6227a School of Art, N^uih-street, . 


6227B Working Men’s Institute, 


CO. ARMAGH— 

Armaprh: Natural History and 
Philosophical Socitdy’s New 
Art Rooms, the Mall. 

Lurgon: Convent of Our Lady 
of Mercy. 


- F., L.. M., Gi-D., and 

Design. | 

Siibjeot8lII.,V..(Divn. F.andM. ; 

I.), IX., XIV.. and 
XXV. 

Subjects X , Xp.,(Sl age — 

l),Xy>. (Stage2). , 

— Design. 

Subjects V. (Divn. I.), F.. M-, & Design- 
VIA., VIB., X.. Xp. [ 

(Stage 1). * 


Subjects V. (Divn. I.), 

V. (Divn. II.). \p., 

VIL. IX., XI., XIV., 

XVII., XIX., xxn., 
xxni., and XXV. 

Subjects Xp. (Stage 1 ), — 

and Xp. (Statfe 2). 

Subjects L. IV.. VIA . I’’-. L.. M.. G. D.. P., 
VIR., VIII., VIIlA., 1VF.,B.-B. Anatomy, 

VlIlB.. Vine., Xli., Architecture, Archi- 

and XX. tectural Design, De- 

sign. Dniwing of 
Common Objects 
from Memory. Draw- 
ing from Life, Draw- 
ingfrom th 5 Antique, 
Drawing the Anti que 
from Memory. His- 
toric Ornament, 
Modelling Design 
(Stage 2), Modelling 
from Life. Modelling 
from the Antique, 
Modelling the Head 
from Lite, Painting 
from Still Life, 
I'alnting Oi-nament, 
and Prin elides of 
Ornament. 


Subjects II., HI., X., 
and (Stage 1). 


Lt^^an:^ Municipal Technical Subject V. (Divn- 1.), 
PorUidown: Municipal Tech- Subjects HI., and V. 


F., L., M., Q. D-. P.. 
P.-F., Design, anu 
Painting from Still 
Life. 

F., L., M., G.-n., P., 
P.-F., B. B., Design. 
Hlstoiic Ornament, 
and Priuciplee of 
Ornament. 
F.,L.,M..andB.-B. 


nical School. 


(Divn. 1.), 


Co. Down— 

6682 Banbridge: Technical School, . Subject V. (Divn. I.), M. andG.~D. 
6687 Bangor Technical School, . Subject III-, * . F.,L.,M.,and 


F.,L.,M.,and B-B- 


6572 Holly wood Technical School, . SubjtKitH V. (Divn. I.), F. and M- 

X., Xp. (Stage l),and 
Xp. (Stage 2). 
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Evening Examinations. 


Centre 


Subjects in which Examinations were held. 




Numljer. 

Name of Centre. 

Science. 

Art. 


Co- Down— ton. 



6544 

Newry : Municipal Technical 

Subjects I., II., Ill , 

1F.,L.,M.,G.-D.,B.-B., 


School. 

V. (Dlvn. L), yj>., 

VIA., vn., VIU.. 

and Design. 



vniA.. IX., XX III., 
and XXV. 


6<J92 

Newry: St. Colman'a College, 

Subjects V. (Divn. 1.), 

— 


viB.,vniB., vine., 
and X. 



6645 

Newtownarda: Technical 

Subjects II., III., and 

F. 


School- 

VIl. 



Oo- Londondeuuy— 



G235A 

Coleraine: Maaonie Hall, 

- 

L. 

6235 

Coleraine: Technical School, - 

Subjects I., in., V. 
(Divn.L).VlA.,VlB., 

F.. M., O.-D., and 



P.-F- 



VlII., IX.. and X. 



Co. Borouoii of London- 




DERUY— 



6549 

Londonderry: Convent of Our 


B.-B. 


1.4uiy of Mercy- 

Subjects I-, n., in*. 

F.. L., M.. G-D.. P., 

6037 

Londonderry • Municipal 


Technical School. 

V. (Divn. L). V;/.. 

P.-F., B.-B., Ana- 



VIA., VlB.,and'IX. 

tomy, Design, Model- 
ling Design (Stage 




2), Painting Orna- 




ment , and Principles 
of Ornament. 

6iU9 

Londonderry ; Strand House 

Subjects X. and Xyj. 

— 

1 

S<!hool. 

(Stage 1). 



Co- Monaghan— 



6225 

Monaghan : St. Louis Convent, 

— 

F.. L.. M., G.-D., and 



B.-B. 


Co. Tyrone— 



6332 

Cookstown: Academy, 

— 

F. 

6581 

D ungannon : Tech nical So h<x>l. 

Subjects Vp. and IX- 

F. and M. 

6211 

Omagh : Loreto Convent, 

— 

F.. M., G.-D., and 
Design. 

6707 

Omagh: Urban Council llooms. 

— 

F. and G.-D. 

6708a 

.Strabano: Bridge End School, 

- 

F. and O.-D. 


CONNAUGHT- 

i 


! 

Co. Galway— 



6066 

Galway: City of Galway 

Subjects I., in., and 

F.,L.,M.,Q.-D.,P.-F.. 


Technical Institute- 

X. 

B.-B . , Design, Dra w- 
mg of Common Ob- 
jects from Memory, 




and Painting Orna- 
ment. 

6067 

Galway: Dominican Convent 

; Subjet'isV- (Divn. I.), 

M.. G.-D., B.-B., De- 


Taylor’s-hill. 

1 and X. 

sign. and Arobltec- 
ture. 

6073 

Oort : Convent of Mercy, 

i 

B. B. 


Co. Mayo— 



6202 

Kiltimagh: St. Louis Convent, 

— 

B.-B. 


Oo. Sligo— 



6197 

SLigu: Ursuiine Convent, 

Subjects XIV. and 

F., L.. M., B.-B., and 
Design. 


and XXV. 
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Day Examinations. 


Centre 


Subjects in which Examinations wore held* 

Number, 

Name of Centre* 

1 

! Science. j 

Art. 

6247 

LEINSTER. 

Co. Oaiilow— 

Baprenalstown : l^resentatfon 

Subjects XIV. and 

F. and G.-D. 

6260 

Convent, 

Carlow; Convent of Mercy, * 

XXV. 

I 

F..L.. M., and G.-D. 

6356 

Tullow: Bripdine Convent, . 

- 

F., L.. M., and G.-D. 

6269 

Co. DUJJLIN— 

Blackro(?k : Dominican Con- 


F., M., and G.-D. 

6728 

vent, Slon-hill, 

Rathgar: School, 

- 

F., M..G.-D, and P* 

6143 1 

Co. Borough of Dublin— 

Dublin! Christian Brothers’ 


M. and G.-D. 

6458 

Novitiate, Marino, Olontai’f. 

Co* Kilkenny— 

Goresbridge : Brigidine Con- 


M. and G.-D. 

6416 

vent* 

CO. LOUTH— 

Drogheda: Municipal Techni- 

Subject V. (Divn. I.), 


6120 j 

cal School. 

Drogheda: Sienna Convent, . 

- 

F*, L., G.-D., and P. 

6558 

Co. MEATH— 

Navan : Loreto Abbey, 


F. and G.-D. 

6666 

Oldoastle School, 

Subjects V. (Divn. L) 

— 

6310 

QUEEN’S County— 

Abbeyleix : Brigidine Convent, 

and XXIII. 

1 

1 

1 

1 F.,M., and G.-D. 

1 

6356 

Mountrath : Brigidine Con- 

— 

! F*, L., and M. 

6536 

vent. 

Co. Westmeath— 

Mullingar: Loreto Convent, . 



F. 

6105 

MUNSTER. 

Co. Clare— 

Kilmihill : Cahiimurpby 

Subjects V. (Divn. I.), 

i 

6569 

School. 

Co. CORK - 

Macroom: Convent of Mercy, 

and XXIV. (Divn. L) 

F. and L. 

6555 

Queenstown: Convent of 



L. and M. 

6008 

Meroy. 

Co. Borough op cork— 
Crawford Municipal Technical 


P. 

6320 

Institute. 

Presentation Brothers* Modoh- 


F*. L., M., and G.-D. 


tery, Mount St. Joseph* 
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Day Examinations. 

Subjects in which Examinations were held. 


Nurn^rJ Name of Centre. 


Co. Borough of couk-cc/i. 

6320 8t. Aloysius’ School, St. 

Marie’s of the Isle. 

6024 St. Vincent’s Convent. St. 

Mary’s-roatl. 


CO. Kerry - 

6015 Kenmare: Convent of Poor 

Clares. 

6048 KiUamey: Loreto Convent, • 

(;068 Tralee: Presentation Con- 

vent. 


CO. Tipperary— 

6147 Cashel: IVesentation Convent, 

6148 Thurles : Presentation Convent, 


Co. Waterford 

6070 Waterford ; Municipal School 
of Art. 


ULSTER. 

Co. ANTRIM— 

6358 Ballymena ; Municipal Techni- 
cal School. 

6028 Lisburn: Conventof the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 


Co. Down— 

6514 Newry : Municipal Technical 
School. 


Co. FERMANAGH — 

6372 Enniskillen: Conventof Men:y. 


Co. Londonderry— 

6540 liondonderiy : Convent of Our 
La<ly of Ittercy. 

6037 liOndonderrv : Municipal Tech- 
nical School. 


Co. Tyrone— 

6128 Cookstown : Ladles’ School. 


CONNAUGHT. 

Oo. Galway- 

6066 Galway : City of Galway Tech- 
nical Institute. 

0690 Tuam : Convent of Mercy, 

6266 Tuam : Presentation Convent, 

Co. Mayo— 

6202 Kiltimagh : St. Louis Convent, 


Science. Art. 

- F. and L. 

Subject V. (Divn. I ), F.. L.. M., and G.-D. 

— . F., M. and G.-D. 

Subject XXV., . F. and M. 

— 1 F.,L., andM. 


F.,L.. M., G.-D., and 
P. 

F., L.. and Q.-D. 


F., M., G.-D., and P. 


F.,L.,M..O.-D., and 
P. 

L. 


Subjects X. and Xp. 
(Stai,'el ). I 


F., L., M., and G.-I). 

F. 

G. -D. 

G.-D. 


Subleots I., V. (Divn. F. and P. 
I.), VIII.. IX. and 
XXIII. 


F. and G.-D. 


F.,L.,M.,andiG.-D. 
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KOTES AND MEMOBANDA. 


Thore was a meeting of the Agricultural Board on Tuesday, 
8th November, 1904, and a meeting of the 
Meetings of the Board of Technical Instruction on Wednes- 
Boards. November, 1904. 

The Consultative Committee of Education met on 7 th 
November, 1904. 


The Department have established a station at Avondale, Rath- 
drum, County Wicklow, for the purpose of 
Avondale Poultry training a limited number of young men 
Fattening Station, desirous of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the breeding and fattening of poultry 
with a view to undertaking the management of Fattening Stations 
in other parts of the country. For full particulars see p. 328. 


A limited number of Scholarships and Teacherships-in-Training, 
tenable at the Royal College of Science, 
Science and Techno- Dublin, will be offered for competition 
logical Scholarships, among Students of Science and Technology 
in 1905. The Scholarships are of the value 
of £50 per annum, and, in addition, entitle the holder to free 
instruction during the Associate Course, and third-class railway 
fare for one journey each session to and from Dublin. 

A Teachership-in-Training entitles the holder to free instruction 
during the Associate Course, a maintenance allowance of 21s. per 
week for the session of about forty weeks each year, and third-class 
railway fare for one journey each session to and from Dublin. 
Full particulars will be found on p. 341. 


A limited number of Teacherships-in Training, tenable at the 
Metropolitan School of Art, will be offered 
for competition at the beginning of the 
session 1905-6. The object of the Teacher- 
ahips-in-Training is to encourage capable 
Art students to undertake such a course of training as will enable 
them to become Art Teachers. Full particulars will be found on 
p. 338. 


Teacherships-in- 
Trainiiig at the 
School of Art. 
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The Deparinient will award in July, 1905, not more than (a) 
ten Open Scholarships, and (b) ten Limited 
Teacherships-in- Scholarships, to assist Domestic Economy 

Training in Domestic undertaking the full course of 

Economy. oiir 

instruction at the Irish Training School of 

Domestic Economy, Kildare Street, Dublin. Scholarships will 

entitle the holders to free admission to the full course of training 

in Domestic Economy subjects. The School is not residential, and 

no subsistence allowance is given. 

The Scholarships will be awarded as the result of a competitive 
examination, partly written, partly viva voce, to be held in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. Should a sufficient number of candi- 
dates present themselves, examinations will also be held at Lon- 
donderry, Sligo, Limerick, and Waterford. 

Full particulars as to conditions, &c., appear on page 343. 

A scheme of Scholarships has, with the approval of the 
Department, become part of the system of 

Local Scholarship Technical Instruction of many County and 
Examinations. Urban Committees, and as the Department, 
at the request of the Committees, have from 
time to time undertaken the exainination of the candidates, it 
has been considered advisable to state, for the information of 
Committees, the arrangements which the Department propose to 
make in 1905 for the conduct of such examinations and the issue 
of results. A memorandum dealing with the subject, hais, therefore, 
been drafted and issued to local authorities. A reprint of it ap- 
pears on p. 334. 

In order to })rovide qualitied Maiiuinl Instructors in Woodwork, the 
Department, in June last, selected by competitive 

Manual Instruction, examination a numl)er of candidates to undergo a 
— Woodwork. course of training under competent instructors in , 

the workshops of the City of Dublin Technical 
Schools, which were, by the kind permission of the Technical Education 
Committee, placed at the Department’s service. With two exceptions, 
the candidates had all been cabinet-makers, carpenters, or joiners. 

The course, involving over 1,000 hours’ attendance, began on June 
21st, and ended on the 21st December. The last three days were 
devoted to examinations conducted by Mr. J. C. Pearson, now of the 
Home Office, and lately Chief Manual Instructor under the Liverpool 
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School Board, and Messrs. W. Vickers Dixon and J. C. Smail, Inspectors 
of the Department. As the result of satisfactory at.tendance and progress, 
and of the marks obtained in the final examination, the following candi- 
dates have been recognised as qualified to give instruction in Manual 
Work in Wood : — Edward Archer, of Ballybrack, Co. Dublin ; James 
Auld, of Belfast ; James D. Donnelly, of Dublin ; John Gill, of Belfast; 
Patrick Griffin, of Cork ; Timothy J. Hurley, of Tralee ; William B. 
Jamison, of Belfast; James Lalor, of Diingarvan ; Alexander M^Kibbin, 
of Belfast ; James M‘NaIly, of Loughbrickland ; Denis A. Mulcaby, of 
Limerick ; John O’Reilly, of Tralee ; John Starkey, of Belfast; Thomas 
W. W. Thornton, of Dublin ; William H. Todd, of Belfast. 


As the result of the recent competition held by the Dejiartment, 
Commercial Scholarships of the value of £100 
Commercial and each, tenable for one year, have been awarded 
Industrial to Messrs. D. J . Coakley, Cork ; W. B. Cooper, 

Scholarships* Castlegarren, County Sligo ; E. Daly, Dublin ; 

and W. Scott, Drogheda. These scholars are in 
training at the London School of Economics with a view to becoming 
teachers of commercial subjects in technical schools and classes in Ireland. 

Industrial Scholarships, value £80 each, tenable for one year, have 
been awarded to Mr. P. Sheehan, Dungarvan (Woollen Industry), and 
Mr. P. Cullen, Ballytore, County Kildare (Leather Industry). Both 
these scholars are studying in the laboratories of the University of Leeds. 

The Industrial Scholarships have been awarded to give young men, 
already engaged in industrial occupations, an opportunity of obtaining 
a knowledge of the most modern and scientific methods in connection 
with their own special work, with the object of bringing such improved 
knowledge to boar on existing industries in Ireland. 


An Order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, dated 
22nd November, has been issued, declaring that the landing in 
Great Britain of swine from Ireland will 

Swine (Move- after 23rd January, 1905, be restricted to 

ment from Ireland) . , i 

Order 1904 swme for slaughter. Particulai’s of the neces- 
sary licences and of the requirements are con- 
tained in the Order, which may be obtained gratis and post free from 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W., and from the Department of Agiioulture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland (V eterinary Branch), Castle Street, Dublin 
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The Annual Report (Cd. 2322-1 904), dealing with the number and 
class of the Migratory Labourers, or Harvest 
The Irish men” who leave Ireland for the English and 

“ Harvestmen/* Scotch harvest fields, has just been published. 

In the year 1904, 17,859 labourers left the 
various ports of Ireland for the sister countries — 692 going from 
Leinster, 514 from Munster, 2,950 from Ulster (2,364 or 80 per 
cent, of these latter came from Donegal), and 13,703 from Connaught. 
It will thus be seen that the problem is almost exclusively a western 
one ; indeed, one western county — Mayo — contributed 9,527 migrants 
to the total, or more than 50 per cent, of the number for the whole 
country. 

Of recent years the numbers have steadily declined, and the tendency 
is still to greater contraction. If this contraction were due to the class 
from which harvestmen come settling at home, or if it were duo to 
such improvements in the position and prosjiects of the labourers as 
rendered them independent of cross-Channel employment, the decline 
would be? i)roof of an economic gain. As it is, however, the diminution 
is due to the fact that great numbers of the people have left the country 
altogether. It rnii^ht be urged, bf course, that emigration would not 
jiccountfor the decline, since the fall in the number of the harvestmen is 
not only absolute but also relative, seven per cent, of the population 
being temporary migrants in 1841, and only four per cent, in 1904. It 
is to be remembered, however, that it is not from the population as a 
whole that the harvestmen come, but from a class, and that the class 
is the one from which the emigrants are drawn. Of course it is not 
suggested that emigration is the only cause of the decline. The actual 
migration in any series of years is the resultant of a number of circum- 
stances, such as emigration, the decline of tillage in England and 
Scotland, the increased use of agricultural machinery, <kc. Besides, 
too, the annual migration of harvestmen has become a settled feature 
of the economy of certain districts in the West. 

As to the condition of these labourers, they are mainly the holders 
of small patches of land — generally a bit of bog which, by their own 
industry, they reclaimed from a state of unprofitable barrenness and 
waste. They usually sosr their little crops of potatoes and oats, and 
then, having no prospect of employment at home, they take the harvest- 
men’s ticket at the local railway and find their way to an English or 
Scotch farm homestead. There they work with energy and faithfulness, 
and are highly esteemed by their employers^ so much so that many for 
twenty years have gone back to the same farmers. 
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The Annual Report (Cd. 2321-1904), issued by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, on the distribu- 

Agrioultural Educa- tion of grants for agricultural education 
tion in England. and research for the year 1903-4 has just 
been issued. It contains an account of the 
colleges and institutions aided and the experiments conducted, 
together with a summary of the agricultural instruction provided 
by County Councils in 1903-4, and a statement of the expenditure 
incurred on the same account in 1902-3. As a result of the finan- 
cial support given by the Board to the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, the general grants in aid of educational institutions for 
1903-4, which amounted to £9,200, show an increase of £300 as 
compared with the previous year. The National Fruit and Cider 
Institute station for research and education in the production and 
utilisation of British fruit is the outcome of experiments conducted 
for some years by the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society. The station is now annually supported by a grant in 
aid from the Board. 

The special grants for experiment and research, which amounted 
to £650, underwent some modification. 
Research. The grant to the Bath and West Society for 

research into the origin and cause of 
flavour in dairy produce shows a diminution of £100, due to the 
fact that it was deemed advisable to suspend operations during 
the winter, when cheese-making is largely discontinued. 

The reports of the Board’s superintending inspector outline the 
courses of instruction given at the several institutions, and indicate 
the attendance at the various internal and external classes. The 
number of students in attendance at definite internal courses of 
instruction has considerably exceeded one thousand, while the 
figures for the external audiences are estimated at over twenty-two 
thousand. 

The Board of Education have issued a return (House of 
Commons Paper, No. 28Q) showing the ex- 
tent to which, and the manner in which, 

Aid for Technical local authorities in England and Wales 
Instruction in England have applied funds to the purpose of techni- 
and Wales. cal education during the year 1902-3, under 
the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act, 1890; the Technical Instruction Acts, 1889 and 1891; the 
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Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889; and the Public 
Libraries and Museums Acts. 

The figures show that the total amount of the residue received 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act by the Councils 
of counties and county boroughs in England (excepting the County 
of Monmouth) in respect of the year indicated was £879,405 5s. M., 
of which £840,253 3^. Ad. was appropriated to educational purposes, 
and £39,152 2«. to relief of rates; the latter sum including 
£22,366 11^. 9d. devoted by the London County Council to relief 
of rates. The total amount expended on technical education in 
England during the year was £1,149,216. 

As to Wales and Monmouth, the total amount of the residue 
paid to the thirteen County Councils and the Councils of the three 
county boroughs was £42,201. These local authorities were de- 
voting the whole of it to intermediate and technical education, 
chiefly under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889. 

Ill addition, the Councils of eight counties, three county bor- 
oughs, four boroughs, and eight urban districts were making grants 
out of the rates under the Technical Instruction Acts. 

The total amount expended on technical education in Wales and 
Monmouth under the Technical Instruction Acts during the year 
was £42,781. 


An interesting note on the subject of Foot Rot in Sheep appears 
in the report (Cd. 2321-1904) just issued, by 
Foot Rot in Sheep, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, on 
Agricultural Education in England. At 
various times during recent years the Board’s attention has been 
directed to the loss and inconvenience caused to flock-masters by 
foot rot in sheep. Careful treatment of the hoof has long been 
recognised as the surest way to effect a cure, but where a large 
number of animals have to be dressed much time and labour are 
involved and the due performance of the operation is apt to be 
neglected. Of recent years attention has been directed to the 
advantages of treatment by means of a foot-bath, into which a 
suitable solution is placed, and through which the sheep are 
walked. In order thoroughly to test this method of treatment, 
the Board obtained, at a cost of £67, thirty baths and a ton and 
half of copper sulphate (bluestone). These baths have been 
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plflxjed on selected farms in various parts of Great Britain where 
the disease is prevalent. It is hoped that in this way definite in- 
formation of service to sheep farmers may be obtained. 

The total area returned as under crops and grass (excluding 
mountain and heath land used for grazing) 

Crops and Herds “ amounts to 

in Great Britain 32,317,610 acres as compared with 
in 1904. 32,343,579 acres in 1903. This decline 

of 25,969 acres is largely attributable to 
the demand for land required for railway or building purposes, to 
which reference has been repeatedly made in the Annual Reports 
on the Agricultural Returns. 


The broad changes in the distribution of the crops in 1903 and 
1904 may be conveniently summarised in the following Table: — 


Crop. 

1904. 

1903. 

Increase or Deorease. | 

Total. 

Per cent. 



Aorea 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Oereal Orops, ... 


6,053,034 

7,060,543 

~ 107,609 

- 1*52 

Other Crops, ... 


3.162,335 

3,139,689 

— 27,264 

- 0'86 

Clover and notation Grass, 

... 

4,671,495 1 

4,807,826 1 

-138,831 

- 2 84 

Bare Fallow, ... 


432,890 i 

j 

351,126 

■f 81,564 

+ 23-23 

Total Arable, 


154219,554 

16.409,084 

-189,530 

— 1123 

Permanent Grass, 

... 

17,098,056 

16,934,495 ! 

+ 168,661 

+ 0-97 

Total, 

... 

32,317,610 

32,343.679 

- 25,969 

- 0 08 


The decline in the arable land of Great Britain thus amounts to 
189,530 acres. The cereal crops account for a decline of 107,509 
acres, other crops of 27,254 acres, and clover and rotation grasses 
of 136,331 acres, while the surface left under bare fallow shows an 
increase of 81,564 acres which, following one of 57,995 acres in 
the previous year, brings the uncropped arable area back to practi- 
cally the some figure as in 1896. 

The decrease in the wheat area, amounting to 13 per cent., re- 
duces the acreage under this cereal to 
Cereal Crops. 1,375,284 acres, which is the smallest area 
ever recorded. The lowest point to which 
the cultivation of wheat had been previously reduced was in 1896, 
when 1,417,483 acres were returned, but a recovery took place in 
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the three succeeding years until in 1898 the area reached 2,102,206 
acres. Since then, except for a slight check in 1902, the wheat 
acreage has year by year declined, and the tendency in that direc- 
tion was accelerated in 1904, as in 1903, by the unfavourable 
conditions prevalent in the preceding autumn for preparing the 
land and planting the crop. Whatever the causes, it must be 
considered noteworthy that one-third of the acreage returned as 
under wheat so recently as 1898 is now devoted to other crops. 

Barley shows a decrease of 17,800 acres, making the area under 
this crop also the smallest on record. The decline occurs mostly 
in Scotland, and it is also heavier in Wales than in England, 
where it amounted to only 1,775 acres, or 0 • 1 per cent. In some 
counties the decline in barley is attributed to an unfavourable 
seeding time. In other counties this cereal largely took the place of 
wheat. 

Oats exhibits an increase of 112,720 acres, or 3*6 per cent., thus 
raising the figures for this crop higher than in any previous year 
with the exceptions of 1894 and 1895. It may be noticed that 
this crop, which has long been the most widely-cultivated cereal 
in this country, now occupies for the first time in Great Britain 
an area larger than that under wheat and barley combined. Oats 
this year has to a considerable extent taken the place of wheat. 
In Scotland the increase is relatively slight, while in Wales there 
is an actual decline. 

A fall of 3,360 acres brings the total area under rye down to 
66,714 acres. 

Potatoes occupy an area of 670,209 acres, or 6,923 more than in 
1903. Turnips and Swedes show a small increase (of 803 acres, or 
0 * 1 per cent.) for the fiist time since 1893. 

Boot Crops* change is, however, very unevenly dis- 

tributed ; in England there is a net in- 
crease of 6,005 acres, but in Scotland there is a general decrease, 
amounting altogether to 5,203 acres. Mangolds, on the other 
hand, shew a small decline of 2,800 acres, or 0 • 7 per cent. These 
changes in the root crops may probably be ascribed mainly to the 
character of the weather during the spring. 

Cabbage, Kohl-rabi, and Rape show a total decrease of 5,118 
acres, or 2 *8 per cent. The chief decline occurs in the relatively 
small amount of KoEl-rabi, the area of which fell from 19,297 
acres in 1903 to 15,607 this year, or by 19 1 per cent. Vetches 
or Tares have also declined, the deficiency as compared with 1903 
amounting to 16,737 acres, or 11*6 per cent. 


2 0 2 
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Lucerne has been increasingly cultivated of late years, but on 
this occasion it shows a fall of 4,631 acres or 7 • 7 per cent. Among 
the remaining crops it may be mentioned that 10,847 acres were 
returned as under Carrots in Great Britain, 6,392 acres under 
Buckwheat, and 2,325 acres under Onions. The email area under 
Flax, three-fourths of which is grown in Yorkshire, has diminished 
by 362 acres, or 39 per cent., this decline being mainly accounted 
for by the reduction from 435 to 156 acres in the West Riding. 
A decrease of 139 acres under Hops is sufficient to make this year’s 
area the smallest on record for that crop, which at one time occupied 
about 50 per cent, more than its present acreage. 

The acreage under Small Fruit has shown a continual tendency 
to increase, and a further gain of 1,795 
Fruit. acres, or 2 4 per cent., is recorded this 

year, making the total of 77,947 acres the 
largest evei' returned. Most counties show an increase, more par- 
ticularly Middlesex, Norfolk, Worcester, Cambridge and Perth. 
Orchards also show an increase of 3,525 acres, or 1 • 5 per cent., 
of which over 1,000 acres are reported in Kent. The other prin- 
cipal orchard-bearing counties, Hereford, Devon, Somerset, Wor- 
cester and Gloucester, all return larger areas than in 1903. 

A decline of 136,331 acres, or 2 *8 per cent,, appears in the area 
returned as under Clover and Rotation 
Grass. Grasses. The decrease is greatest in Eng- 

land and almost universal in Wales, but 
several Scotch counties show an increase, and the net decrease 
north of the Tweed is relatively small. Of the totral area about 
half was mown for hay, but there is a greater relative decrease in 
the mown than in the grazed area. 

Permanent Grass shows an increase of 163,561 acres, or 1 per 
cent,; and the total for Great Britain now exceeds 17,000,000 
acres. The area mown for hay amounted to rather more than a 
quarter of the total, and showed a relatively small increase of 
10,433 acres. In England, there was a decrease of 6,029 acres in 
the hay area, which was, however, more than counterbalanced by 
a rise of 15,646 acres in Wales, and a small increase in Scotland. 

The whole area intended for hay, whether under rotation or in 
permanent grass, amounts to 7,088,298 acres, as compared with 
7,167,415 acres in 1903, or a decline in the total hay area of 
79,117 acres, 
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Tlie total number of horsea included in the Returns — viz. : 

horses used fcr agricultural purposes, 
Live Stock. mares kept for breeding, and unbroken 
horses — is the largest hitherto recorded, 
surpassing by nearly 8,000 the number returned in 1896. The in- 
crease, as compared with 1903, amounts to 23,082, or 1*5 per 
cent. Proportionately, the increase is greatest among unbroken 
horses under one year, which may be taken as some indication of 
the progress of breeding. For the whole country the increase in 
this class amounted to 3 • 8 per cent., but it was relatively moat 
marked in Wales, where it amounted to 7*4 per cent., as com- 
pared with 3 • 1 in England, and 2*5 in Scotland. 

Except for the year 1892, when 6,944,783 were returned, the 
number of cattle in 1904 is the highest total ever shown in Great 
Britain, the increase over 1903 amounting to 153,734, or 2*3 per 
cent. In England and Wales there is a large increase. On the 
other hand, there is a not decline of 34,561 north of the Border. 
There is a noteworthy advance among the cows and heifers in 
mijk or in calf, which now amount to 2,678,680, or 90,472 more 
than in 1903 — a number never previously equalled. This increase 
occurred mainly in England, the increase in the dairy herds of 
Scotland being leas conspicuous. Cattle under one year, and those 
under two years, both show^ an even higher rate of increase than 
the cows. The increase of the younger stock is, however, confined 
to England and Wales, Scotland recording a decline in both cate- 
gories. In the older cattle, there is a general decrease of 55,989. 

Sheep have continued the decline that has been a marked feature 
in live stock statistics for many years past. On this occasion the 
diminution amounts to 432,619 head, or 1 • 7 per cent, of the total 
in 1903. Lambs, especially in Scotland, have decreased, the lamb- 
ing season having been unfavourable in many districts, while in 
some cases the reduction in numbers is ascribed to a greater pro- 
portion of early sales. Sheep of one year and above, other than 
breeding ewes, have also fallen off. 

Pigs, of which the number fluctuates considerably from year to 
year, exhibit an increase of 175,083, or 6*5 per cent., which is 
generally distributed throughout the country. This is attributed 
in several countries to the reduction of swine fever. 
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In the recent report on agricultural mutual aesuranoe societies in 
France, presented to the President of the 
Agricultural Mutual French Republic by the Minister of Agri- 
Assurance Societies culture, and published in Bulletin 
in France. Menauel de L* Office de EenaeigntmcnU 

Agricoles ** for November, 1904, the 
writer points out that the functions of his Department 
are not only to develop the resources of the soil, but 
also to improve the general conditions of the rural papulation. 
The French Department, accordingly, whilst endeavouring by 
useful legislative measures and encouragement of every kind to in- 
crease the quantity and value of the produce of the land, to improve 
agi’icultural implements and encourage agricultural progress in 
every direction, has also taken upon itself the task of rendering less 
precarious the lot of the husbandman, exposed, as he is, to heavy 
losses, through no fault of his own, from cattle disease and un- 
favourable weather; and who, in consequence of this insecurity, is 
unable to obtain that credit which he needs just as much as the 
merchant or the manufacturer. Influenced by these ideas funds 
were voted and applied to the foundation of mutual credit societies 
with very satisfactory results. But besides this it was necessary by 
a more extended application of the principle of co-operation to 
secure the farmers as far as possible against the heavy losses of 
cattle and crops from disease and storm. It would be out of the 
question to* make good all these losses out of State funds, as they 
amount annually to several hundreds of millions of franca. The 
French Department has, accordingly, tried to impress upon those 
interested that, although they have only themselves to depend 
upon, they can still find in the fruitful principles of co-operation 
a refuge from the insecurity incidental to their calling. 

Up to 1898 no encouragement was given to agricultural mutual 
assurance societies, which at the end of 1897 numbered 1,484, Of 
this number 700 belonged to the single department of Landes where 
societies for mutual assurance against loss of cattle had existed for 
a long time, organised in a crude but efficient manner; about a 
third of the Departments {i.e.y departmental districts) had no 
society. The Government, in 1898, set aside a sum of half a million 
francs (£20,000) to help in the promotion of 
State Aid« these mutual assurance societies amongst 
farmers. Out of this fund newly created 
societies were each given a sum of about five hundred francs (£20), 
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which enabled them to cover the initial foundation expenses — 
usually very small — and to put by a little reserve fund. The 
societies already in existence, which were in financial 
difficulties in consequence of exceptional losses, received 
grants in proportion to their losses and to the amount paid 
by the members on their shares. Legal difficulties at first 
threatened the success of the new movement, and, until a law was 
passed in July, 1900, removing these, progress was slow; but since 
that date the number of these societies has rapidly increased. The 
number of new societies created were — in 1898, 110; in 1899, 341; 
in 1900, 349; in 1901, 390; in 1902, 469; in 1903, 737; in 1904 
(31st Oct.), 940; making in all a total of 3,336 societies founded 
since the 1st of January, 1898. The total number in existence on 
the 3l8t October last was, accordingly, 4,820, which together in- 
sured a capital of over 250 million francs (£10,000,000) and included 
265,015 members. These societies were divided as follows: — 
Cattle mortality, 4,702; cattle re-insurance, 17; hail, 16; fire, 
83; accidents, 2. 

On the 31st December, 1897,^ twenty-seven departments had no 
society, and only two had more than one hundred ; on the 3l8t 
October, 1904, only one department had no society and thirteen 
had more than one hundred. The number of members, however, 
has not increased as rapidly ns the number of societies. This is due 
to the fact that the great majority of the latter ai'e cattle societies, 
each having but a small membership and confined to a restricted 
area. It has been found that the local grouping is best suited to 
these societies, as each member knows every other, and is more 
easily able to watch after his own interest. The other insurance 
societies mentioned above require, in consequence of the nature of 
the risk involved, a more extended sphere of action and a larger 
memljership. In those districts where the small cattle societies are 
numerous enough they are induced to combine, and by small sub- 
scriptions to create a fund for re-insurance, thus making their 
position more secure. This system of ro-insui’ance already exists in 
a number of the departments. 


The Board of Trade Journal gives an in- 
An Example of teresting account, based on a Foreign Office 
German Enterprise, (jeapatcb, of the methods pui*sued by some 

German manufacturers and exporters in building up a business in 
foreign countries. 
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It appears that German firms, either singly, or several firms oombined, 
choose some young man in their employment whom they consider 
suitable, and send him out to the country in which they wish to secure 
business. This man receives a salary for the first few years, as well as 
a share in any profits that may be made ; but in addition to this he is 
allowed to draw on tiiem at his discretion for a considerable sum of 
money. 

His instructions are to settle himself modestly in the principal 
town, with the avowed intention of setting up a little general business 
for himself ; if possible, he is to obtain i*cgular employment until he is 
able to do so. He is then to give orders to the regular commercial 
travellers of all nations who frequent the place, for small quantities of 
the goods they usually supply there. In a year's time he is probably in 
a position to know what class of each kind of goods sell best, and the 
reasons for the preference. He has also noticed what improvements 
could be made, as well as all the details concerning packing, weight, 
colour, quality, size, <kc., that play so important a part in the sale of 
goods in foreign countries. During all this time he is constantly send- 
ing home to tiis employers samples of these goods, and explanations how 
to make them still more suitable to the market. 

In the first year the little store probably pays its way, and in 
two or three years it i.s not only making a profit, but a quantity of 
really trustworthy information has been obtained concerning the 
goods in general use in the country. 

During this time the goods are being produced at home, with 
the improvements recommended, so that the home firms are in a 
position to compete with any foreigners. Their representative then 
establishes its branches in other towns, and the extension of the 
business simply depends on the capabilities and good fortune of the 
man employed. 

Men sent abroad under these conditions have a real incentive to 
work, as instead of being simply employes, they are working for them* 
selves from the first, with the prospect of gaining a good and inde|)end6nt 
position. 

A further advantage in this system is that even if the man starts 
an independent business as soon as he is able, as so many Gormans do, 
the connection still remains, and the knowledge gained, even in a 
few years, of the actual requirements of the country is worth the 
money expended. 
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In the case of the complete failure of the man sent oat, the loss 
need not be a serious one, if divided among severed firms who have 
allowed a credit of a few hundred pounds each. 


The great importance of the toy industry to Germany may be 
gathered from the following facts, which are taken from a report 
made by H.M. Consul at Hamburg : — 

Toys form one of the most important branches of German in- 
dustry exported from Hamburg. In 1903 
German Toy Industry, the total volume of the same shipped from 
that port was 17,300 tons, valued at 
£1,207,630; and of this 7,264 tons, valued at £431,625, were ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. The total exports of toys from 
Germany during that year was valued at £2,786,274, of which the 
United Kingdom received an amount valued at £950,987. The 
principal manufacturing centres are at Nuremburg and Furth in 
Bavaria, Sonneberg and some other parts of Thuringia, and the 
Saxon ** Erzgebirge.'^ There are more than 200 toy factories in 
Nuremburg and Furth, and of these 150 make exclusively metal 
toys, the only part worked by hand being the final painting. In 
this respect the toy industry of the two Bavarian towns is different 
from that in all other parts of Germany, where it is almost ex- 
clusively carried on by manual labour, that is to say, 
by workmen and women in their own homes. Nuremburg has 44 
and Furth 8 establishments for manufacturing toys other than 
metal — of wood, bone, kc . ; and 23 factories for the manufacture 
of paper and pasteboard toys. The most ordinary kind of the 
Nuremburg wooden toys (which sometimes do not fetch more than 
Id, per dozen) are made by hand in the Bavarian highlands and 
the Bhoen mountain district, where the material and wages are 
extremely low. The toy industry of Bonneberg and the surround- 
ing district owes its existence more especially to the large 
Thuringian forests. 


The United States Consul-General at Barcelona states that the 
provincial Council of Agriculture, Industry, 
Flax CultivatioxL and Commerce at Santander has petitioned 
in ijfuisu the Government to apply to the cultivation 

of flax the same official support reoently 
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offered to ootton-growing in Spain. At Santander a ffax-sphming 
mill has been erected, and it is hoped that before long it may be 
able to obtain its entire supply of raw flax from local sources, 
provided the cultivation be extended under Government subven- 
tion as in France, where the cultivation of flax and hemp is assisted 
by a State grant of £100,000, 


The Government of Argentina have formulated a system of in- 
spection of the butter manufactured in that 
Butter Inspection in country and of all buildings where it is 
Argentina. manufactured or sold. No butter may in 

future be exported from the country unless 
a certificate as to its quality has been furnished by the proper 
authority. 

The Board of Trade Journal of November 10th states that a 
despatch has been received from H.M. 
Hames of Producers Consul at Buenos Ayres reporting that a 
and Dealers in Buenos Ayres firm of importers and dealers 
Oats for fine Stock in selected grain for seed and other pur- 
wanted. poses have asked for the names and ad- 

dressee of British firms producing and deal- 
ing in oats for fine stock, with the object of opening up business 
relations. Communications should be addressed to H.B.M. Consul, 
British Consulate, Buenos Ayres. 


The following Order-in-Council was issued in June last by the 
Queensland Government : — 

Horses or cattle shall not be imported into Queensland from any 
country outside the Commonwealth of Aus- 
Eestriction of tralia and New Zealand unless, immediately 
the Importation of before leaving the place of shipment, they 
Horses and Cattle shall have been subjected by a duly-qualified 
into Queensland. veterinary surgeon to the Mallein test for 
glanders in the case of horsee, and the 
tuberculin test for tuberculosis in that of cattle, and a certificate 
qf the veterinary surgeon, that they have been subjected to the 
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requisite tefit, and are free from disease or infection, shall be pro- 
duced before the landing of such stock shall be permitted. 

Under another regulation of the same date horses and cattle im- 
ported into Queensland from a foreign country may, after their 
arrival and before they are released from quarantine, be subject 
to the above tests, if in the opinion of the Chief Inspector of Stock 
the test is necessary, notwithstanding that they may have been 
subjected to such test immediately before leaving the place of 
shipment. 


One hundred and four creameries participated in the Surprise 
Butter Competitions * conducted by the 
Surprise Butter Department in 1904. Five competitions 
Competitions, 1904. were held during the year, particulars of 
which are set forth in the following table : — 


Tslegratns Imed.i 

Exhlblte Judged. 

Number 

of 

Sn tries. 

Number of Frisee 
awarded. 



]9tli 1904, 

26th May, 1904, 

99 

B 

8 

16th Jane, 1904, 

22nd June, 1904, 

104 


9 

80Ch June, 1904, 

7th July. 1904, 

101 


11 

17th Aoguat, 1904, 

24th Auguft, 1904, 

100 


14 

14th September, 1904, « 

22nd September, 3904, 

99 

H 

mBm 


The following creameries obtained prizes at three of the compe- 
titions: — Finn Valley C. A. and D. S. ; Granagh C. D. S.; Kil- 
toghert C. A. and D. B. ; Piltown C. A. and D. 8.; Scottish 

C. W. B. ; and Solohead C. A. and D. 8. 

The following obtained prizes at two of the competitions: — 
Anglo-Irish Condensed Milk Co., Ltd. ; Belleek C. A. and D. B. ; 
Derrygonnelly C. D. S. ; Doons C. A. and D. S. ; Dromore C. A. 
and D. 8.; Drumquin Creamery; Effin C. A. and D. 8.; Five- 
miletown and Brookeboro* C. A. and D. S. ; Grantstown C. W. 8. ; 
Kilmallock Creamery Co.; Knockvicar C. A. and D. 8.; Leek- 
Patrick C. A. and D. 8.; North Cappagh C. A. and D. 8.; Old 
Mill Creamery (North Kerry Creamery Co.); Omagh C. A and 

D. 8.; Sprin^eld C. A and D. 8.; Urney C. A and D. 8. 

The follovring obtained a prize at one of the competitions: — 

Aghadowey C. D. S.; Ardagh C. D. S.; Ballinahinch C. W. 8.; 


* S JourntU^ VoL 111., Ko. 8, 5S8, el ee^. 
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Ballinamore 0. A, and D. 8.; Ball 3 ntnacelligot C. D. S. ^ Bally- 
raahan© C. A. and D. S. ; Boherbue C. W. S. ; Cavan Creameriee 
Co.; Cutteen C. W. S.; Donegal C. A. and D. S. ; Dromclough 

C. W. 8.; Drumbane C. A. and D. S. ; Crangemockler C. D. S. ; 
Creenane C. W. 8. ; Howardstown Dairy Co. ; Inver C. A. and 

D. S. ; Kilfinane C. D. 8. ; Killyman C. A. and D. 8. ; Limavady 
C. A. and D. S. ; Longford C. A. and D. S. ; Moneymore 0. A. 
and D. 8. ; Muckalee C. D. 8. ; Newcastle West C. A. and D. 8. ; 
Sarsfield C. D. 8. ; Whitecroas C. A and D. 8. 

In addition to the prizes given at each competition, a sum of 
£20 was awarded in the form of special prizes to the three under- 
mentioned competitors, whose exhibits obtained the highest number 
of points during the season : — 


— 

Marks obtained. 
Max. 2,100. 

Percentage of 
Max. 

Special Prize 

Awarded. 

Finn Valley 0. A. and D. S., . | 

1903 

90-6 1 

£8 

Gransgh C. D. S., . . ' 

X903 

90-0 

£8 

Solohead 0. A. and D. S., . ‘ 

1894 

90-2 1 

£4 


The following creameries scored 90 per cent, of the maximum 
marks obtainable at the five competitions: — 


— 

Marks obtained. 
Max. 2,100. 

Percentage of 
Max. 

Scottish C. W. 8. (Enniskillen), 

1892 

90*10 

Boons C A. and D. S., 

1890 

90*00 

Longferd C. A. and D. S., . 

1890 

90 00 


The Judges at the competitions included representatives of the 
principal buyers of Irish butter in Great Britain, as well as of 
Cork, Limerick, and Belfast. Not less than four Judges, repre- 
senting different markets, acted at each competition. A high 
standard, based on the quality of the best butter sold in the markets 
of Ireland and Great Britain, was adopted in judging. 

Comparing the butter exhibited at the Competitions held in 
July and August last with the exhibits at 
ftuality of the the Competitions held in the same months 

Butter. last year, the Eeports of those of the Judges 

who had experience of the Competitions in 
both years express the opinion that this year’s exhibits were very 













creditable, and compared favourably with those of last year. The 
butter exhibited at the Competitions held in May, June, and Sep- 
tember was of good average quality, but it could not be said that 
the standard reached was one with which Creamery managers 
should rest satisfied. The Judges were unanimous in stating that 
improvement is desirable in the matter of texture; a very large 
number of samples at each Competition had not the firm waxy 
texture which the public taste now demands. The soft, spongy 
texture of butter from which a quantity of loose moisture flows 
when bored by the butter-iron, is calculated to give the impression 
that it contains an excessive amount of water. This prejudices 
the purchaser against such butter, however pleasing it otherwise 
may be. It should also be remembered that a close-grained butter 
is usually superior in keeping qualities. 

The Department are informed that, in some cases, consignments 
direct from Irish creameries have this year 

Moulds on Butter, been received by merchants with signs of 
mould * apparent on the butter, and that, 
in other cases, consignments have developed mould very shortly 
after arrival. This is a defect from which Irish butter has hither- 
to been exceptionally free, and the Department desire to point out 
to creamery managers that every precaution should be taken to 
retain their good reputation in this respect. Strict cleanliness in 
the dairy and care in the preparation of the packages do much 
to prevent the development of mould. It is stated that 
a tendency has been noticeable among creamery man- 
agers to utilise the small cold stores now attached to creameries, 
for the purpose of “ holding over butter, hoping for a rise in 
the markets. This practice should be strongly condemned. An 
important advantage possessed by Irish creameries over foreign 
competitors is the ease with which freshly-made Irish butter 
can be placed on the British markets before it has lost any of 
its freshness and delicacy of flavour. The practice of storing 
butter means the loss of this advantage, and if continued will 
eventually lower the reputation of Irish creamery butter as a 
whole, and, consequently, be most injurious to the interests of the 
industry. The use of cold storage by merchants must not be con- 
sidered as an excuse for extending the practice to the creameries. 
Besides, the small cold stores at creameries are totally unsuited 


* See article on the subject of moulds on butter *’ at p. 320. 
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for retaining butter for any lengthened period, while those utilised 
by merchants are specially fitted for the purpose. In view of the 
increasingly large quantities of butter of second-rate quality which 
now reach the British markets, every advantage must be availed 
of to make the quality of the produce of Irish creameries second 
to none, as by this means only can a secure position in the markets 
be attained. 

The Judges report a considerable improvement in regard to the 
packages and parchment papers used this 
Packing and Finish, year, as compared with those exhibited at 
the competitions held in 1903. At the 
same time, the use of unseasonable wood, short and unsuitable 
nails, and badly-made packages is still met with in some cases, 
resulting in injury to the samples in transit. Early in the year 
each competitor was supplied with samples of parchment paper 
which the Department considered to be of suitable quality; and 
it is hoped that creamery managers will endeavour in future to 
obtain parchment papers not inferior in quality to these samples. 



Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statembitt of the Total Quaktitt and Yalub of the Fish returned 

compared with the 





North Coast 



EastOoast 


— 

1904. 

1908. 

1004. 

1008. 


Qiian> 

tily. 

Voloe. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwte. 

£ 

Cwte. 

£ 

Cwte. 

£ 

Owts. 

* 

Brill, 

. 

. 

. 

. 

17 

87 

21 

88 

SolOB 

20 

103 

11 

40 

120 

604 

46 

250 

Turbot, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

19 

114 

23 

108 

Total Prime Fish, 

20 

103 

11 

40 

166 

705 

90 

396 

Cod, 

. 

. 

94 

42 

620 

466 

630 

863 

Oonser Bel, «... 

• 

. 

. 

. 

628 

464 

493 

238 

Haddook 

74 

18 

21 

S 

637 

479 

304 

292 

Hake, 

. 


. 

. 

697 

627 

864 

663 

HerringB, .... 

290 

101 

28 

13 

13,993 

6,600 

27.844 

9,898 

Ling, ..... 

. 


. 

. 

177 

83 

279 

118 

Mackerel, .... 

199 

46 

28 

7 

2,898 

866 

660 

148 

Plaloe. ... 

1,034 

849 

236 

809 

880 

872 

686 

628 

Bay or Skatei • . . t 

4 

2 

• 

• 

979 

189 

838 

166 

Sprats, 


. 


* 

. 

. 


. 

Whiting 


• 

. 


640 

380 

423 

290 

All other except Shell Fiih, 

229 

85 

128 

61 

1,964 

822 

2327 

66i 

Total. . 

1,860 

1,006 

644 

480 

24,167 

11333 

36,028 

18389 

Shell fish 

Crabs, • . • . 

No. 

18,268 

29 

No. 

9.046 

18 

No. 

29,780 

114 

No. 

80,422 

207 

Lobsters, . . . 

19347 

491 

11,161 

in 

16307 

679 

24,068 

1,006 

Mnssela 

Crete. 


Owts. 

1,800 

30 

Owts. 

178 

16 

Cwte. 

427 

20 

Oysters, . • 

No. 


No. 

1 

Na 

* 

No. 

* 

Other SheU Fish, 

Cwte. 

8 

2 

Owts. 

• 

Cwti. 

680 

183 

Cwta 

490 

140 

Tcdal, . 

* 

816 

• 

219 

9 


9 


Total Value o! Fish landed, . 

* 

1380 

4 

699 

9 

U381 

9 

14,811 1 


HOTBHnie abort flgarts are labitol to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of Atiifust, 1904, as 
corresponding period in 1903. 



eorreotloo in tlis Aoniiftl BetanB. 

2 D 
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FISHERY STATI8TI08- 

Statemukt of the Total Quantity and Valuk of the Fmh returned 

compared with the 


— 

North Coast. 

Bast Coast 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

ity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

Valoe. 

if 

t 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Brill 

. 

. 

. 

. 

21 

99 

23 

72 

Soles, ..... 

7 

24 

17 

96 

164 

669 

161 

664 

Turbot, . ... 

• 

• 

7 

19 

14 

78 

13 

80 

Total Fiixne Fish, 

7 

21 

24 

114 

189 

786 

197 

736 

Cod, ..... 

28 

10 

. 

. 

748 

608 

664 

638 

Conger Eel, .... 

19 

14 

2 

1 

736 

874 

678 

343 

Haddock, 

188 

45 

64 

43 

806 

818 

339 

861 

Hake, ... 


• 

. 

. 

607 

610 

1,014 

831 

Herrings, .... 

2,261 

891 

461 

268 

6,747 

9,362 

4,602 

1,068 

Ling. 


. 


. 

163 

84 

181 

97 

Mackerel, .... 

64 

10 


* 

1,442 

832 

832 

128 

Plaice 

767 

606 

427 

886 

QOi 

1,097 

783 

744 

Bay or Skate, .... 

61 

16 

61 

19 

897 

176 

817 

200 

Sprats, 

. 

. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

Whiting, .... 

10 

6 

17 

3 

610 

896 

183 

360 

All other except Shell Fish, 


68 

324 

1 

161 

1,766 

882 

w 

618 

Total, . 

34168 

IfiSS 

1,371 

934 

16,691 

8,404 

18,187 

mi 

SHELL FISH 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs 

6.493 

16 

34164 

16 

18A24 

64 

4,996 


Lobsters, 

8,796 

274 

4,362 

184 

4,763 

197 



Mussels, 

Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owta 


. 

■ 


. 

214 

25 

616 

20 

Oysters, .... 

No. 


No. 


No. 


Na 



. 



■201 

11 


a 

Other Shell Fish. . 

Owts. 


Owte. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


12 

2 

8 

2 

400 

166 

360 

186 

Total, 

Total Value of Fish landed. 

' 

291 

• 

162 

• 

468 

• 


• 

1.379 

• 

1,086 

• 

8,867 

• 

7J96 


NOTE.-Tbe above flyaree are anbjeol to 
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[RBLAND. 


as landed on the Ibibh Coasts during the month ot September, 1904, as 
corresponding period in 1903. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS 


Statemint of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared mth the 



North Coast 

Bast Coast. 

— 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Brill, , . . 


. 

• 

. 

8 

11 

14 

41 

Soles, . « ■ , 

5 

18 

14 

65 

116 

488 

67 

399 

Turbot. ..... 

1 

2 

6 

16 

26 

161 

28 

144 

Total Prime Fish, 

6 

20 

20 

80 

148 

610 

94 

677 

Cod 

203 

92 

3 

S 

515 

446 

710 

638 

Conger Bel, ... 









.. 9i 

5 

28 

20 

790 

360 

712 

887 


P 








iHaddock, ... 

138 

191 

52 

42 

938 

1,008 

460 

629 

Hake, . . . . 

. 


. 


419 

416 

692 

626 

Herrings, . . , 

481 

169 

214 

129 

5,769 

2,022 

6,474 

2,666 

Ling, ... 

. 

• 

. 

. 

102 

56 

88 

44 

Maokerel, .... 

7 

1 

. 

. 

1.176 

244 

42 

7 

Plaice, . 

j 

167 

147 

296 

250 

1,487 

1,263 

1,309 

1,889 

Bay or Skate, . . | 

10 

1 

43 

13 

1,100 

196 

672 

194 

Sprats 


. 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Whiting, 1 

. 

• 

7 

1 

679 

446 

721 

433 

All other except Shell Fish, . 

318 

89 

698 1 

! 

309 

1,929 

1 

1,022 

2,508 

9» 

Total, . 

1,649 

706 

1,366 

847 

16,101 

8,178 

14,877 

8319 

Shell Fish : 

iNo. 




1 

No. 

j 

No. 



No. 




Crabs, .... 

8,824 

6 

299 

2 

2,348 


2,458 

18 

Lobsters, . , 

1,640 

40 

1,483 

46 

1.953 

83 i 

3.248 

152 

Mussels 

Cwt. 


Owta 


Owts. 


Cwts. 


• 

• 

. 

871 j 

115 

694 

86 

Oysters, .... 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



. 

. 

3.100 

5 

. 

Other Shell Pish, 

Owt. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Owts. 


• 


• 

327 

164 

211 

Ill 

Total, , 

• 

46 

1 

• 

48 


371 

• 

317 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

761 


896 

• 

8,649 

• 

8316 


HOTA— Tbo abova figures are subjeol to 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of October, 1904, as 
corresponding period in 1903. 


South Ooost. 

m 

1903. 

Quan- 

Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Owta. 

£ 

Owta. 

£ 

68 

277 

29 

125 

4 

15 

3 

13 

62 

292 

32 

138 

1 

6 

17 

16 

4 

3 

. 

. 

2 

1 



662 

642 

1,421 

693 

1,428 

568 

1,392 

624 

3 

3 



37,616 

6303 

29,561 

11,477 

278 

263 

169 

189 

10 

1 

4 

2 

467 

100 

871 

137 

348 

166 

no 

41 

205 

89 

127 

72 

4U89 

9,028 

33,694 

1 

13,289 

No 


No. 


642 

86 

30 

1 

0wt8. 


Owts. 


No. 

160 

! 1 

No. 

676 

3 

Owti 

406 

SB 

Owta 

403 

48 



Quan- Quan- 
tity. tity. 


Quan- y , Quan- 
tity. tity. 




107 

274 

84 

206 

323 

U98 

230 

1 

1 

13 

18 

723 

643 

743 

8 

3 

11 

4 

811 

371 

746 

72 

^43 

68 

62 

1,450 

1.333 

680 

173 

70 

' 968 

462 

1,454 

1,127 

2,981 

9,405 

2,880 

7,160 

2,661 

17,093 

6,629 

16,230 

. 

, 

i ^ 

2 

105 

58 

93 j 

36368 

8,568 

1 12.126 

7,472 

77,056 

16,706 

41,719 

132 

97 

1 199 

169 

2,014 

1,770 

1,972 

. 

. 

! 


1,120 

200 

719 

, 

, 

, 

, 

467 

100 

871 

366 

IH? 

j 1,032 

333 

1,393 

728 

1,870 

676 

382 

j 163 

97 

3,128 

1,632 j 

3,491 




9,U0 


eoiMetloii in the Anniuil Ketariu. 
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FISHERY STATI8TICS- 


Statembnt of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

East Ooast. 


— 

1904. 

1 

1903 

1 19M, 

1 

j 1903. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

1 


Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 


Brill, 

i 

. 

. 

. 

, 

17 

96 

14 

60 


Soles, . . . . . j 

3 

7 

2 

6 

83 

361 

59 

299 


Turbot, . . . 1 

' 

1 



23 

128 

21 

99 


Total Prime Fish, . . 

4 

8 

2 

6 

123 

684 

94 

448 


God ; 

277 

123 

j 7 

7 

839 

666 

901 

706 


Conger Eel, . 

19 

14 

3 

2 

671 

296 

693 

803 


Haddock, 

867 

296 

35 

14 

263 

278 

426 

680 


Huko, . . . . , ■ 

. 

. 


. 

211 

400 

443 

616 


Herrings, 

12,834 

3,311 

4,389 

1,468 

7,333 

2,669 

24.601 

6,526 


I^ing 

. 

. 



227 

130 

68 

86 


Mackerel, 

2 

1 

, 

, 

6 

4 




Plaice, . 

99 

86 

40 

38 

1.070 

1,283 

681 

843 


Ray or Skate, 

46 

10 

23 

8 

704 

132 

591 

149 


Sprats, . . . ; 

Whiting, . . . , ' 




• 

708 

422 

1,210 

666 


All other except Shell Fish, . , 

270 

86 

718 

281 

2,811 

1,670 

2,065 

869 


Total, 

14,408 

3,913 

6,217 

1,824 

14.966 

8,224 

31,672 

10,473 


SHELL FISH : 


No. 


No. 


No. 









No. 



Crabs,. 

. 

. 


. 

240 

1 

312 

2 


LobsttH’S, 

ao 

3 

427 

19 

1,202 

66 

1,800 

66 


Mussels, 

Cwts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Cwts. 



• 

• 

• 

• 

607 

36 

615 

19 


Oysters, 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 



• 

. 


. 

4,284 

6 



Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 


Owts. 




• 

8 

2 

176 

79 

274 

180 


Total, . 

. 

3 

• 

21 

■ 

177 




Total Value of Fish landed, . 

• 

8,916 

• 

1,845 

■ 

D 

■ 




mt. i-v A 1 - A. ^ ^ Note— T he above figures are subieot 

The October rn tor Downings Bay (North Coast) not having been reoelved in time for 

of 4 cwts. of haddock, 56 owts. 
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IRELAND. 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of Noremberi 1904, 
corresponding period in 1903. 


South Ooast 

West Ooast. 

Total 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Qufin- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Valua 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts, 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

1 

4 

• 



. 

2 

8 

18 

99 

16 

58 

65 

266 

36 

153 

40 

Ill 

76 

215 

191 

735 

171 

673 

10 

36 

4 

13 

12 

61 

18 

93 

46 

226 

43 

206 

76 

296 

39 

166 

62 

172 

96 

316 

255 

1,060 

230 

936 

27 

29 

41 

61 

31 

9 

87 

34 

1,174 

717 

1,039 

803 

13 

2 

6 

1 

23 

6 

47 

20 

726 

318 

648 

326 

9 

6 

1 

1 

315 

437 

168 

85 

1,444 

716 

629 

630 

847 

293 

804 

328 

121 

48 

86 

33 

679 

741 

1,333 

876 

798 

266 

758 

437 

5,444 

1,469 

5,496 

1,655 

26,409 

7,616 

35,144 

9,036 

. 


• 


33 

14 

8 

3 

260 

144 

76 

39 

3,909 

837 

10.664 

6,580 

17,877 

5,694 

10,567 

6,029 

21,854 

6,536 

21,121 

11,609 

381 

382 

362 

328 

116 

89 

138 

127 

1,666 

1,840 

1,221 

1,336 

3 

1 



18 

6 

13 

6 

771 

148 

627 

163 

81 

26 

2.666 

297 

. 

. 


. 

81 

26 

2,666 

297 

726 

293 

184 

71 

309 

97 

863 

336 

1,642 

812 

2,256 

963 

li3 

72 

247 1 

137 

414 

_!« 

275 

145 

3,638 

1,891 

3,305 

1,422 

6,672 

2,603 

16,661 

7,400 

1 

24,653 

7,924 

17,842 

8,789 

60,599 

22,664 

70,296 

28,486 

Na 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 

. 


• 





240 

1 

312 

2 

. 

. 

166 

8 

911 

27 

1,326 

49 

2,163 ' 

86 

3,218 

132 

OwtH. 

29 

7 

Owts. 

j , 

Cwt«. 

110 

12 

Owte. 
80 1 

4 

Owts. 

646 

55 

Cwt«. 

616 

23 

No. 

831 

12 

No. 

4 

1 

! 2 

No. 

114,098 

133 

No. ' 
181,892 i 

136 

iNo. 

119,213 

150 

No. 

181.896 

138 

Owta 

846 

63 

Owts. 

177 

44 

Owts. 

780 

154 

Owts. 

625 

125 

Owts. 

1,300 

286 

Owts. 

1,084 

301 

■ 

72 

* 

64 

U— 

326 

• 

314 

m 

678 


596 


to oorrootion in Annual Returns* 

Inoluiion in the October statement, has been Included in the statement for November. It consisted 
of herrings, and 1 owt. of plaice. 
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Statement of tho Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Eleven Months ended 
30th November, 1904, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of t])e Year 1903. 



November, 

Eleven Months ended 

30th November. 


1904. 

1903. 

1604. 1 

1903. 


QUANTITV. 


Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Brill 

2,228 

2,895 

24,924 

26,641 

Soles, 

7,895 

6,258 

66,334 

61,293 

Turbot, 

6,730 

5,618 

61,640 

56,968 

Other Prime Fish, ... 

543 

644 

3,230 

4,686 

Total Prime Fish, .. 

15,896 

15,815 

166,028 

149,636 

Cnthsh, 

642 

1,208 

42,498 

88,883 

Ood 

74,308 

77,574 

1,123,122 

1,140,501 

OongorEels, 

7,986 

5,840 

48,172 

89,608 

Dabs, 

9,167 

12,120 

103.526 

105,486 

Gurnards, ... 

6,889 

6,662 

83,733 

77,569 

Haddock, ... 

177,348 

204,781 

2,205,273 

2,328,009 

Hake, 

19,815 

25,392 

387,764 

376,114 

Halibut, 

6,813 

5,472 

125.569 

105,267 

Lemon Soles, 

3,088 

3,289 

38,776 

39,645 

Ling, 

11,747 

10,087 

169,716 

130,907 

Megrims, ... 

7,372 

5,443 

58,013 

45,999 

Monks (or Anglers), 

3,079 

3,746 

31,867 

31,444 

Plaice, 

115,599 

65,810 

818,141 

844,602 

Skates and Bays, ... 

31,460 

28,012 

317,630 

299,069 

Torsk, 

1,001 

1,687 

8,989 

9,827 

Whiting 

28,651 

18,242 

232,072 

206,131 

Witches, ... 

4,620 

2,632 

33,328 

35,720 

Mackerel, ... 

3,168 

6,370 

618,804 

347,903 

Herrings, ... ... ... ••• 

952,119 

1,077,940 

2,800,291 

2,700,787 

Pilchards, ... 

34,561 

4,041 

175,825 

70,789 

Sprats, 

17.007 

9,130 

56,103 

44,477 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

38,431 

32,041 

412,092 

878,282 

Total 

1.669,654 

1,621,684 

9,935,812 

9,540,144 

Shell Fish:~ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs 

103,853 

84,824 

6,014,275 

4,878,175 

Lobsters, 

7,661 

6,210 

546,001 

546,354 

Oystei's, ... 

3,500,800 

8,258,000 

30.600,800 

22,848,000 


Owi& 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 

45,556 

87,260 

367,418 

821,666 


Note.— T he figuree for 1904 are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Value of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Mouth and Eleven Months ended 
30th November, 1904, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1903. 



November. 

Eleven Months ended 
30th November. 


1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 



VALUE. 



£ 

li 

£ 

£ 

Brill, 

5.893 

6,641 

64,210 

66,149 

Soles, 

38,543 

84,791 

394,497 

404,342 

Turbot, 

21,670 

20,212 

226,651 

216,076 

Other Prime Fish, 

865 

826 

4,688 

8,285 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

66.871 

62,470 

689,916 

694,979 

Catfish, 

291 

912 

11,824 

13,195 

Cod, 

56,122 

60,749 

647,242 

671,840 

Conger Eel fs, 

6,668 

4,013 

34,858 

31,676 

Dabs, 

6,923 

7,656 

71,960 

61,946 

Gurnards, ... 

2,104 

1,883 

26,829 

26,038 

ITtuldock, ... 

116,794 

114,108 

1,157,076 

1,146,942 

Hake 

18,617 

19,959 

233,783 

248,479 

Halibut, 

^ 16,268 

13,863 

22(),812 

214,716 

Lemon Sol(‘s, 

7,473 

7,913 

82,992 

90,686 

Ling. 

7,660 

6,931 

84,369 

76,242 

Megrim!?, 

3,667 

3,637 

32,944 

26,719 

Monks (or Anglers), 

9f)7 

1,395 

10,244 

11,746 

Plaiee, 

81,883 

69,198 

734,781 

781,660 

Skates and Rays, ... 

16,992 

16,631 

163,187 

160,998 

Torsk, 

399 

815 

3,682 

4,961 

Whiting, 

10,393 

7,971 

98,510 

87,178 

Witches, ... 

2,570 

2,079 

26,940 

32,162 

Mackerel, ... 

2,935 

6,953 

1 270,894 

264,626 

Herrings, ... 

207,676 

253,444 

612,554 

786,187 

Pilchards, ... 

3,197 

1,833 

46,683 

21,759 

Sprats, 

3.813 

2,992 

8,034 

8,245 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

15,715 

15,721 

223,792 

208,346 

Total, 

651,608 

680,626 

6,497,785 

6,648,312 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

i 1,800 

886 

66,054 

63,744 

Lobsters, ... 

360i 

287 

25,660 

26,280 

Oysters, ... 

9,453 

9,388 

82,716 

67,896 

Other Shell Fish, ... .. 

10,830 

10,988 

113,807 

107,702 

Total 

22,443 

21,649 

277,137 

264,121 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

674,051? 

702,176 

6,774,922 

6,902,438 


Note.— The figures for 1904 are subject to correction in the Annual Be turns. 
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Statement of the "J'otal Quantity ami Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Eleven 
Months ended 30th November, 1904, compared with the corres- 
ponding Periods of the Year 1903. 



November. 

Eleven Months ended 
November. 

1004. 

1908, 

1904. 

1908, 

Brill, 

Boles, 

Turbot, 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

Cod 

Conger Eel, 

Hoddook, ... 

Hake, 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, 

Maokerol, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting 

Fish not st?parately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total, 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish 

Brill 

Soles, ... 

Turbot, 

Total Piimo Fish, ... 

Cod 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. ... i 

Hake, ... ... ' 

Herrings, ... 

Ling, 

Maokcirel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except shell fish. 

Total, ... 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oysters, 

Mussels 

Other Shell Fish, 

Total 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

QuANTirr. 

Owts. * 
18 
191 

46 

Cwts. 

16 

171 

43 

Owts. 

476 

2.862 

596 

Owts. 

!:??§ 

784 

255 

1,174 

726 

1,444 

679 

26,409 

260 

21,864 

1,666 

771 

81 

1,612 

3,638 

230 

1,039 
648 
629 
1,338 
85 144 

2,666 

2 266 
3,305 

8,924 

1^566 

7.318 

13,824 

12.629 

210,189 

6,376 

601,867 

19.661 

9,767 

1,563 

19,600 

36,801 

6,420 

‘If 

18 926 
37;858 

60,599 

70,296 

860,976 

649,071 

No. 

240 

2,163 

119,213 

Owts. 

646 

1,300 

No. 

812 

8,218 

18i;896 

Owts. 

646 

1,084 

No. 

155,482 

188,840 

314,707 

Cwts, 

7,397 

16,033 

No. 

112,485 

174098 

44i;201 

Owts. 

18,059 

17,282 

VALUK. 

L 

99 

736 

226 

£ 

‘ 58 
673 
205 

£ 

1,280 

12,540 

2,730 

£ 

li’^l 

8;686 

1,060 

717 

318 

716 

741 

7,616 

144 

6.636 

1,840 

148 

26 

812 

1,891 

936 

803 

326 

630 

876 

9,086 

89 

11,609 

297 

iM 

16,550 

12.165 

3,947 

10,404 

0,892 

71,057 

2,690 

116,170 

18,632 

2,518 

807 

10,344 

16,162 

19,248 

10,899 

8 844 

6 981 

18,298 

2,828 

10 

16,956 

22,564 

28,486 

290,638 

291,982 

86 

150 

66 

286 

2 

182 

28 

188 

801 

699 

6.369 

482 

533 

3,247 

751 

6,029 

8,921 

578 

696 

11,380 

11,656 

23,142 

29,082 

301,068 

803,588 


Note.— T he figures for 1901 are subject to correction in the Annual Eetume. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Eleven 
Months ended 30th November, 1004, compared with tlie corres- 
ponding periods of the Year 1903. 



November. | 

Eleven Months emded 
November. 


1901. 1 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 


Quantity. 

darling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod 

Conger EeL.. 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut, 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) 

Skate and Rays, .. 

Sprats, 

Tursk (Tusk), 

Whiting 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fieh. 

CwtB. 

46 

699 

41,238 

487 

8,968 

102,615 

891 

18,638 

2,345 

4,928 

72 

6,723 

6,197 

7,886 

232 

17,163 

14,865 

Cwts. 

26 
786 
85,548 
’690 
11,555 
99 730 
751 
44,429 

8 043 

4 235 
23 
4,743 
4,826 
14086 
229 
10,821 
61651 

C \v ts. 

316 

6,334 

601,762 

14,761 

114,312 

925,209 

40,667 

5,336,696 

24,865 

127,098 

16,471 

89,130 

89.608 

82,677 

12,322 

133,671 

104,476 

Owls. 

213 

8,830 
469 963 

8 319 
101 292 
886 891 
128,294 

4,168,44» 
24 848 
86,230 

9 763 
78 314 
64,870 
61,816 

9 623 
116 331 
61,476 

Total, 

232,773 

241,120 

7,670,268 

6,162,420 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams. 

MusselH, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

No. 
93,368 
' 80,249 

24,460 

Cwts. 

769 

11,297 

5,264 

No. 

140,703 
648 963 
24,109 
Cwts. 

766 

8,485 

3 691 

No. 

2,203,041 

747,121 

218,639 

Cwts. 

6,660 

78,989 

64,464 

No. 

2,617 069 
1 148,879 
174,681 

Cwts. 
3,535 
86 781 
62 054 


Value. 

^arling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod. 

Conger Eel, 

Flounder. Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut, 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, ... 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) 

Skate and Rays, .. 

^rats, 

'Xbrsk (Tusk), 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

\ 106 

2,109 
20,525 

! 218 

1 8,969 

; 49,613 

1,646 
4,469 
3,966 

1 1,602 

26 

1,212 

1,336 

1,357 

61 

4,274 

7,348 

£ 

85 

2.667 
16 786 

338 

18,344 

45,898 

1 557 

9.667 
4 234 

994 

1,262 

1 855 
47 
8,856 
21405 

£ 

935 

21.287 

246,068 

6,060 

98,624 

448,643 

61,226 

1,006,038 

46,399 

39,876 

6,881 

16,246 

22,836 

3,139 

2.784 

42,076 

65,163 

£ 

688 
29,240 
21C 740 
4680 
129 620 
444,049 

i.2lS;?fJ 

49 454 
30 468 
8 987 
13 881 
17,685 
6 213 
2 184 
42 160 
18,513 

Total 

108,625 

105,234 

2,122,009 

2,277,124 

Shell Fish : 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams, .. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fibli, 

6S6 

3,688 

100 

98 

906 

1,262 

646 

3,211 

101 

114 

477 

1,032 

14,118 

86,736 

852 

766 

6,398 

16,321 

15,880 
31 743 
734 
600 
5,289 
14,129 

Total, 

6A90 

5,580 

72,191 

68,225 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

116,216 

110,864 

2,194,200 

2,845,349 


Note.-— T he above figure* are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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Rbturn of Average Prices for each Province and for the Whole of 
Ireland of certain Classes of Agricultural Products and Live 
Stock for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1904-, and for the 
Whole of Ireland for the corresponding Quarter of 1903. 




Province. 


Whole 

of 

Whole 

of 

Product. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Ulster. 

Con- 

naught. 

Ireland, 

1904. 

Ireland. 

1903. 

Crops 

5. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s d. 

8. d. 

. d. 

Wheat, per 112 lbs. 

7 H 

7 0 


__ 

7 3i 

— 

White Oata, . „ 

6 61 

6 6 

6 Oi 

6 01 

6 2i 

6 Oi 

Black Oats, , „ 

6 

5 2 


— 

5 5| 

6 11 

Barley, . 

— 

7 6i 

— 

— 

7 6i 

7 8i 

Hay, 

3 61 

2 2 

3 4 

2 0| 

2 9! 

2 8i 

Potatoes, 

3 1 

3 6 

3 0 

4 9i 

8 3i 

3 7i 

Flax, . per li lbs, 

— 

— 

6 4t 

— 

6 4f 

6 9i 

Perennial Ryo 

Grass Seed, per 112 lbs. 



— 

8 101 

— 

8 101 

12 94 

Italian Rye 

Grass Seed, . „ 


— 

9 91 

- 

9 9i 

12 8S 

BUTTER, . 

88 

00 

80 6;f 

79 OJ 

87 8 

89 8i 

Eggs, . . per 120, 

7 2i 

7 n 

- 

6 6i 

6 10 

7 14 

Wool, . per lb. 

0 9i 

0 log 

- 

- 

0 91 

0 7i 

Pork, per 112 lbs. 

- 

15 1 

46 H 

41 2 

45 1| 

49 2$ 

Beef 

- 

- 

- ! 

- 

55 2| 

55 74 

mutton, . 

- 

- 


- 

62 8 

57 103 

store Cattle 

£ 8. ci. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ S. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 6 9 

7 6 7 

6 6 0 

7 4 7 

6 18 4 

7 3 10 

Two years old, „ 

11 0 7 i 

8 19 11 

8 12 1 

10 10 8 

9 8 6 

9 19 4 

Three years old, „ 

13 11 3 

13 8 4 

9 0 5 

11 0 6 

12 8 0 

12 14 0 

Springers, . „ 

16 0 9 : 

18 8 6 

12 15 10 

14 2 11 

13 11 4 

14 3 8 

Stork sheep 

Lambs, . . per bead, 

19 1 

1 5 11 

0 19 6 

17 0 

1 6 2 

1 4 7 

Over 12 & under 

21 months old, 

1 

2 1 9 

1 13 6 

12 9 

2 0 11 

1 16 0 

1 16 7 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ 

2 16 

1 14 0 

0 19 11 

2 0 10 

1 17 0 

1 15 8 
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Statement showing the Avbbaob Prices of Wheat, Barley and 
OATBper 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of certain quan- 
tities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland Revenue Officers^ 
for each Week of the Quarter ended 30th September, 1904. 



Wheat. 

barley. 

OATS. 1 

Returns 







received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Averape 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
l‘rlce per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 


«. (1. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

H. (1. 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

s. d. 

Cwte. of 

112 lbs. 

July. 2, . 

.... 



- 

6 8 

l,139i 

9, . 

- 


- 


6 9 

1,6074 

M 16. . 

- 

— 



6 G5 

9S7i 

23, 





6 7i 

782 

„ 30, . 

- 

-- 



6 6,i 

1,496 

Aufiist, 6, 

- 

.• 

- ! 

- 

6 61 

1,2794 

13, . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

6 9^ 

1,324 

20. . 

- 

— 

..... 

— 

6 n 

2,4264 

.. 27. • 

- 


— 

— 

6 ih 

2,93944 

September 3, 

- 


7 9 

143 

6 9.1 

7,7244 

10, 

7 2i 

376 

7 8 

733 

5 6\ 

7,8774 

„ 17, . 

7 2i 

1,014 

7 7\ 

28C6 

6 7 

11,2461 

24. 

7 4S 

1,014 

7 H 

2,487 

6 5| 

20,9594 


Tablp: showing the Average Price per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in the Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 30th September, 1904, and also for the correspond- 
ing period during the seven preceding years. 







Statement showing the umbers of Cattle and Sheep in respect of which *‘Live Weight” Returns have been furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, as under, during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1904. 
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CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 




Ooponhagon 

Top 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 

Lb. I 
In 24-1 
Per 

Danish. 

Free on 
rail, 
London. 

Caith wii 

lolls. 
b. ease. 
Cwt. 

Irish. 

Carriage 

paid, 

Passen- 

ger 

Train. 

h Order. 

Week 

endini; 


Kroner 

per 

60 “ 
Kilos. 

Shil- 

lings 

T3cr 

Cwt. 

ap- 

proxi- 

mately. 

Danish 

and 

Swedish 

Ohoicest. 

All 1 a 

Irish 

Creameries 

Choicest. 

md(d. 



Kr. 

8. d. 

s. s. 

a. 8. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

September, 

24, 

100 

112 3 

125 to 127 

109 to 112 

127 2 

126 0 

October, 

1, 

100 

112 6 

125 to 126 

107 to 109 

127 2 

126 0 

M 

8, 

98 

no 0 

119 to 122 

107 to no 

124 10 

123 8 


16, 

96 

107 8 

117 to 119 

107 to no 

122 6 

121 4 

ft • 

22, 

96 

107 8 

116 to 118 

107 to 110 

122 6 

121 4 

tl 

29, 

96 

107 8 

118 to 120 

108 to 111 

CO 

121 4 

Novemb(^r, 

6, 

93 

104 4 

114 to 118 

108 to 111 

120 2 

117 10 

• 

12, 

93 

104 4 

114 to lie 

108 to no 

120 2 

117 10 

If • 

19, 

93 

104 it' 

115 to 117 

108 to no 

120 2 

117 10 

f 1 • 

26, 

93 

104 6 

116 to 118 

no to 112 

120 2 

117 10 

December, 

3, 

96 

106 7 

118 to 120 

112 to 114 

122 6 

122 6 

»» • • 

10, 

95 

106 7 

120 to 123 

112 to 114 

122 6 

122 6 

. . 

17, 

95 

106 8 

119 to 121 

116 to 116 

122 6 

122 6 


From Manchester prices, from 8«. to 10^. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery ; and from 
5^. to 7#. to get net return to an Irish Creamery, 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch- 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rolls are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct per 
lb. = U. 2d, per cwt. 

An extra charge of ^d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with order. 

Carnage on pound rolls per passenger train is ^d. per lb., exclud- 
ing box ; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 6s. 2d, 
to 6^. Sd. per cwt. of butter. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 

TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 



Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Swine. 

inisn Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 

165 

16 

134 

, 

805 

878 

6,064 

6.932 

626 


626 

Belfast, . 

1,728 

31,661 


1 

33,390 

9,676 

7,874 

16,949 

2,292 

972 

3,264 

Coleraine, . 

45 

627 

30 

» 

702 

627 

• 

627 

15 

• 

16 

Cork, . 

1,007 

8,448 

677 

9,697 

19,629 

6,912 

29,604 

85,416 

4,917 

• 

4,017 

Drogheda, 

7,587 

4,328 


9 

11,924 

16,443 

23,942 

39,385 

1,046 

289 

1,335 

Dublin, . 

44,270 

33,498 

83 

1,619 

79,379 

75,433 

99,922 

175,365 

20,462 

164 

20,616 

Dundalk, , 

851 

3,829 

> 

• 

4,480 

4,677 

10,112 

14,689 

2,577 

396 

2,973 

D undrum (Oo, 
Down). 

• 

27 



27 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

Greonore, 

221 

6,620 



6,841 

7.436 

287 

7,723 

74 


74 

Larne, 

164 

7,780 



7,934 

684 

973 

1,667 

29 

1,804 

1,833 

Limerick, . 

514 

388 


• 

902 

61 

39 

90 


• 

1 

Londonderry, . 

1,161 

12,198 

173 

892 

14,424 

11,602 

10,617 

22,219 

402 

406 

1 

808 

Newry, . 

60 

1,635 

* 


1,686 

1,017 

8,248 

4,265 

266 

117 

373 

Portrush, . 

3 

251 

3 


267 


24 

24 

144 

18 

162 

Sligo, . . 

345 

660 



906 

1,634 

4,680 

6,214 

6,891 


6,891 

Warrenpoint, . 

• 

• 


* 

* 

• 

490 

490 

• 

• 

• 

Waterford, 

5,081 

7,877 

170 

698 

13,826 

7,179 

24,334 

31,513 

4,914 

• 

4,914 

Westport, 

245 

19 

166 

• 

480 

8,289 

7,204 

10,498 

491 

• 

491 

Wexford, 

673 

100 

5 

1 

8T9 

8,836 

3,638 

7,468 

1,572 

* 

1,572 

Total, . . 

63,799 

1 

119,862 

1,341 

12,717 

197,719 

148,973 

232,437 

381,409 

46,708 

4.166 

50,864 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 


Britain during the Three Mouths ended 30th SEPTEMBER, 1904, showing the 
in Ireland. 


Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

IRISH PORTS. ) 

Stallions. 

Marcs. 

Geldinj^s. 

Total. 

, 

, 

, 

1 

1 



7,864 

Balliaa.. 

190 

i 

721 

1.241 

1,966 

1 

13 

55,773 

Belfast. 

• 

• 

' 

1 

2 


• 

1,246 

Coleraine. 

1 

1 

276 

630 

807 

> 

64 

60,836 

Cork. 

10 


21 

29 

60 


1 

62,705 

Drogheda 

35 

87 

1,585 

1,559 

3,181 

2 

6 

278,674 

Dublin. 

SOd 

• 

166 

132 

296 

• 

158 

22.902 

Dundalk. 



• 

• 



• 

27 

Dundrum (Oo. Down), 

89 


609 

400 

1,009 

• 

154 

15,840 

Greenore. 

3 

• 

13 

43 

55 


1 

11,483 

Larne. 




• 

• 


• 

992 

Limerick. 

1 

2 

45 

56 

102 

1 

5 

37,660 

Londonderry. 

77 

1 

6 

11 

18 


8 

6,426 

Newry. 


1 

• 

1 

2 


1 

446 

Portrush. 

• 

• 

2 

1 

3 

• 

• 

14,013 

Sligo. 

• 



• 

• 



i90 

Wurrenpoint. 

8 

2 

405 

417 

824 

1 

34 

61,116 

Waterford 

r 

j 

3 

3 

6 


• 

11,420 

Westport. 

• 

2 

4 

6 

12 

1 

1 

9,733 

Wexford. 

668 

100 

3,806 

4,430 

8,836 

7 

446 

639,444 

Total. 


9 K 
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tablb 

Kxtdbn of the Ndhbeb of Abihals Expobtkd from Ibbland to Gbbat 

Posts of Dbbabkatiob 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine, 

fiBiTisH Forts. 

Fat 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ardrossao, 

807 

6,897 

• 

• 

7,704 

803 

810 

962 

268 

680 

773 

Ayr, . . . 

120 

12,897 

« 

• 

12,617 

882 

847 

1,679 

636 

1,993 

2,U4 

Barrow, . 

206 

4,166 

• 

1 

4,868 

• 

• 

• 

1,428 

861 

1,779 

Bristol, 1 

100 

6,218 

6 

2,662 

8,194 

6.728 

12326 

18,554 

2,100 

• 

2,100 

Falmonth, 


• 


• 


• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Fleetwood • 

87 

2,796 

• 

• 

2,882 

6,993 

6,620 

18,618 

01 

• 

91 

Qlasgow, . 

7,2X6 

21,687 

990 

1,218 

31,160 

2,059 

6,516 

8,575 

7,449 

298 

7,f47 

Qreenock, . 

119 

2,360 

IS 

20 

2,521 

98 

45 

148 

34 

147 

181 

Hefsbam. . 

616 

4,328 


18 

4,862 

2,189 

21 

2,510 

1.616 

• 

1,616 

Holyhead, 

9.832 

16,440 

2 

1,020 

26,808 

31,866 

23,723 

58,089 

9,878 

• 

9.878 

Liverpool, . 

82,018 

24.497 

828 

2,186 

58,969 

78,879 

148,068 

226,947 

19,833 

683 

20.3C6 

London, . 

• 

7 



7 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Manchester, . 

6,041 

777 



1 5,818 

7,205 

10,078 

17,283 

647 

• 

547 

Milford, . , 

2A80 

6,911 

8 

6,091 

13,390 

5,563 

20,720 

26.283 

1,023 

• 

1,923 

Moreoambe, 

661 

1 2.961 


22 

8A34 

2,933 

1379 

4312 

896 

179 

1,075 

Newhaven, 

• 

187 


8 

140 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

Newport, 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Plymouth, 

606 

m 


681 

1,259 

51 

• 

51 

• 

• 

• 

Portimoutb, • 

• 

• 



• 

« 

• 1 


• 

* 

• 

Bllloth, . . 

4,188 

1,703 


• 

5391 

1,179 

886 

1,564 

• 

• 

• 

SottthamptoD, . 

77 

134 


65 

276 

176 

SO 

205 

84 

• 

84 

Stranraer,. 

112 

7,800 


• 

7,412 

119 

630 

649 

• 

220 

220 

Whitehaven, . 

• 

27 


• 

27 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Total. . . 

63,709 

119,862 

IA41 

12,717 

197,719 

148372 

282,487 

381,409 

46,708 

1,166 
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IL 

Britain during the Three Months ended 80th September, 1904, showing the 
in Great Britain. 


Ooatf. 

Horses, 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

British Ports. 

3tallion«. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

67 

1 

81 

179 

261 


3 

9,760 

Ardrosson. 

176 

2 

60 

142 

194 

1 

1 

17,011 

Ayr. 

1 

• 

96 

204 

300 

• 

1 

6.444 

Barrow. 

• 

1 

131 

244 

370 

2 

37 

29.856 

Bristol 

• 

• 

2 

• 

2 

• 

• 

2 

Falmouth. 

13 

1 

328 

427 

766 

• 

S 

17.368 

Fleetwood. 

1 

4 

204 

346 

663 

1 

4 

48,031 

Glasgow. 

• 

1 

2 

6 

9 

• 

* 

2,864 

Greenock. 

• 

• 

24 

26 

60 

• 

• 

9,033 

Hey sham. 

44 

82 

1.623 

1.433 

3.188 

1 

166 

98,108 

Holyhead. 

368 

6 

647 

646 

1.298 

1 

171 

308,118 

Liverpool. 




1 

2 



9 

London. 

1 


64 

47 

101 


2 

23,762 

MancUc ster. 

• 

3 

601 { 

1 

634 1 

i 

1,141 

, 1 

61 

42,798 

Milford. 

• 


1 

21 j 

23 i 

47 

1 

3 

8,978 

Morecamha. 

• 


. 

• 

• 


1 

141 

Newbaven. 



• 

• 

• 



• 

Newport. 



3 

10 ' 

13 



1,323 

1 Plymouth. 


1 

• ! 


I 


• 

• 

Portsmouth. 



14 

1 

I 10 

24 



7,479 

Silloth. 



8 

10 

13 


• 

628 

Soutbampioi. 

3 


12 

43 

66 


1 

8,310 

Stmnraer. 

• 


• 

• 

• 


• 

27 

Whitehaven. 

063 

100 

3,806 

4.430 1 

8,336 

7 

416 

639,444 

Totol. 


2e2 
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table 

Rinrair of the Nombbb of Animals Importkd into Ibklakd from Qrbat 

of Drbabkatior 


Oattlk. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. Calves.^ Total 

Ballina, 

. 

Belfast, . . • 

26 , . 26 

Ooleraine, . . 

. . 3 3 

Cork,' . . s 

. 

Drogheda, 

. ! 

Dublin, . 1 • 

14 , 6 20 

Dundalk, 

. 

Oreenore, 

1 . . 1 

Larne, 

. 

Linserlok, 

. 

Londonderry . 

.... 

Nawry, . . 

. . 

Portruih, . 

1 . 12 

Bligo, . . 

. 

Waterford, 

. 

Waslport, 

. 

Wexford, 


Total, 

42 . 10 62 


Sheep. 

1 Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total 

6.738 

• 

6,738 

2 


2 

71 

12 

83 

6,817 

3,884 

0,661 

1 

. 

1 

663 

i 

663 

58 

197 

266 

83 

2,667 

2,760 

* 

60 

60 

18 

186 

154 

20 

1.00 

120 

266 

• 

266 

10 

' • 

10 
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III. 


BitiTAix during theTliree Months ended 30tb SsmuBBS, 1904, shoving the Fobtb 
in Ireland. 


Qoati. 

Horses. 

MalM 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

IRIBB Ports. 

StalUoni, 

Mares. 

Gelding 

Total. 

. 


1 

• 

1 


, 

1 

BalUna 

li 

8 

193 

sso 

631 


• 

6,313 

Belfast. 


• 

2 

4 

6 


• 

11 

Coleraine. 


1 

60 

73 

124 



207 

Cork. 


• 

2 

2 

4 

* 

• 

4 

Droghedik 


60 

736 

518 

UlS 


2 

10,066 

Dublin. 

• 

• 

4 

8 

12 


• 

12 

Dundalk, 

• 

• 

37 

25 

02 


• 

64 

Qreenore. 

f 

6 

160 

106 

200 



B24 

Lame. 


1 

1 


1 


• 

256 ; 

Limeiiok. 


1 

33 

i 

28 

57 


• 

2307 

Loodonderrj. 


• 

2 

2 

* 



64 

Newry. 

1 


• 

13 

18 

26 


• 

182 

PortruBb. 

I 

• 

• 

13 

6 

18 


• 

138 

1 

1 Sligo. 

• 

• 

04 

60 

138 


1 

880 

I Waterford. 

1 

• 

• 


• 

• . 


• 

10 

WeetfMit 


• 

10 

12 

1 

22 


• 

28 

Wexford. 

U 

!T5 

UlO 


1674 

1 

1 

■ 

4 

21881 

Total 
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TABLE 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embarkation in 




CATTLE. 



SriBBF. 


SWINE. 


Bnmsn Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cuttle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep, j Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

TotaL 

Ardrossan, 


12 


. 

12 

821 

60 

881 

f 

• 

• 

Ayr, . . 


• 



• 

4,781 


4,781 

« 

• 


Barrow, . 

• 

8 



8 

• 

• 

• 


• 


Bristol, . 





• 

27 

• 

27 


• 


Cardiff, . 







• 

• 




Falmouth, 

• 




• 

• 

• 

• 


t 


Fleetwood, , 

• 

6 



6 

1 

• 

1 


• 


Glasgow, . . 

• 

2 


4 

6 

9,176 

4,996 

10,178 


• 


Qreenook, 


• 



• 

393 

1,013 

1,406 


• 


Heyibam, 


• 





• 





Holyhead, 


13 


6 

19 

219 

42 

261 




Liverpool, 


2 



2 

39 

• 

89 


• 


Loudon, . . 





• 


• 

• 



[ 

Manchester, . 


• 



♦ 

i 

• 

• 




Milford, . . 

1 

1 




1 

12 

13 




Morecambe, . | 



. 

' i 

• 

• 

• 



• 


Newhaven, . 






• 

• 

• 


3 

S 

Plymouth, 






22 

• 

28 




Sllloth, . . 

Southampton, , 


, * 



• 

690 

881 

1,931 


^ • 


Stranraer, 


• 


• 

• 

613 

• 

618 


• 


Total, . 


42 

• 

10 

93 

18,781 

IB 

19,741 

e 

8 

8 


Total, . 


42 


10 


8 
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during the Three Months ended 30th Septembbb, 1904, showing the Poets of 
Great Britain. 


Stallionii 

Mtiros. 

Geldings. 

1 

j Total. 


13 

19 

32 

1 

7 

18 

21 

• 

10 

13 

23 

• 

21 

17 

38 

3 

139 

243 

385 

2 

97 

93 

192 

• 

4 

10 

14 


8 

7 

10 

9 

329 

238 

570 

4 

02 

67 

113 


• j 

1 

1 

• 

7 

3 

10 

1 

89 

117 

207 

1 

• 

1 


1 

• 

8 

1 

S 

SO 

887 

800 

697 

• 

8 

8 

4 

6 

147 

i 

101 

203 

70 

j 1310 

1,1» 

8.074 


Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

Bbitibu Poets. 

. 

920 

Ardrossan. 

• 

4,802 

Ayr. 

* 

81 

Barrow. 

1 

66 

Bristol 

• 

• 

Cardiff. 

1 

1 

Falmouth. 

• 

402 

Fleetwood. 

• 

10,871 

Glasgow. 


1421 

Oraenook. 

• 

10 

Heysham. 

I 

861 

Holyhead. 

• 

150 

Liverpool 


8 

London. 

• 

10 

Manchester. 

• 

220 

Milford. 

• 

1 

Moreoambe. 

[ 

• 

S 

NevhaTeQ. 

• 

1 86 

I 

Plymouth. 

• 

1 

8,828 

SlUoth. 

• 

4 

Southampton. 

1 

887 

Stimnraer. 

4 

22.891 

Total 
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Kxtubn of the Numbbb of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


Irish Ports. 

CATTLE. 

Sheep. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

j Other 
Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Bj 


Belfast, .... 

18 

825 


1 


908 

1,164 

2,162 

Dublin, .... 

47 

• 


. 

47 

. 

145 

145 

total’ 

60 

325 

• 

1 

886 

998 

1,809 

2,307 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


IRISH PORTS. 


Oattlk. 


Fat. 


Stores. 


, Other 
Cattle. 


Calves 


Total. Isbeop. 


SHEEP. 


Lambs. 


Total, 


BELFAST, 

DUBLIN, 


Total, 


Return of the Number of Andials Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 


ISLE OF Man port. 


CATTLE. 


Fat 


flfnrnn • ^thcr 


Calves 


SHEEP, 


Total. [Sheep 


Lambs. 


Total 


DOUOLAS, 


U 


U 
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Ible of Man during the Three Months ended 30th Siptsmbbb, 1904, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 




Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1904, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle op Man during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1904 
in the Isle of Man. * 
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COASTING AND 


Return of the Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


oattlb. 


IRISH Ports. 

Cork to Agbada Pier, . 
„ to Belfaat. . 

H to Queonstown, 

„ to Waterford, 

Total . 


Aghada Pier to Cork, 


OahlroiTeen to Cork, . 


Dingle to Oork, , 


Waterford to Belfast, 

„ to Cork, 

to Dunoannon, 
„ to New Bobs, , 
Total, . 


Belfast to Waterford, 


Dublin to Waterford. 


Duncannon to Waterford, 


New Boss to Waterford, . 


Mulroy to Portrush, 


Eilroib to Limerick, 


BaUins to Sligo, . . 


Balmullet to Sligo, 


Oreenoastle to Qreenore, 


Oldonore to Qreenoastle, 


tedoDdMIir to Moville, . 


IMUetolADdonderry. . 
total . < 



Shebp. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

79 


79 

2 

• 

2 

81 

• 

81 


. 103 

. 106 

19 210 



17 10 27 


11,607 I 1.678 8.007 4.176 4348 800 4303 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


during the Three Months ended 30th September, 1904, showing the Places 
and Debarkation. 



1,985 I New Boh to Waterford. 


GreenoMtle to Qreenore. 


Greenore to Qreeneastle. 


88 I Londonderry to Moville. 


570 i MoiiUe to Londonderry. 


10.404 I Total 
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Kstobn of the Numbbb of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1904, showing the 
Ports of Embarkatiou in Ireland. 


. 

Ports. 

^ 1 

Number of Horses. 

StaliionB. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. ^ 

Belfasti 



— 

129 

63 

192 

Cork, . 


• 

- 

2 

6 

8 

Dublin, 


• 

- 

183 

148 

831 

Dundalk, 



- 

37 

44 

61 

Oreenore, 



- 

183 

96 

277 

Newry, 


• 

1 


2 

3 

Waterford, . 


• 

- 

2« 

i 24 

48 

Total, 


• 

1 

667 

368 

910 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain fiom the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 30th September, 1904, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


POBTa 

K umber of Horses. 



Geldings. 

Total 

Belfast, 

, 



34 

69 

93 

DubUn, 

• 

. 

60 

387 

860 

097 

Waterford, . 

• 

• 

- 

6 

10 

16 

Total. 

• 

• 

60 

487 


806 


















DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBaai of OUTBBBAKB of flWINa-FEVBB, and Number of SWINB returned as tavtag 
bpen SLAUGHTEBBD in Ireliind, under the DiseaRds of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 


Quarter ended 

SWINB- FEVER. 

Outbreaks 

confirmed. 

Swine Slaughtered 
as Diseased 
or as having been 
Exposed to InfectioD. 

September, 1904 . 

102 

1,884 


Number of Outbreaks reported os havii^ taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as havintf been attacked by ANTHRAt and OLANDERS in Ireland In the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
(I ncluding Farcy) 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attack^. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

September, 1904, . 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1 


Number of Oasoa of Babies in Doos in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

September, 1904, . . . . , . . 

^ Nil. 


N UMBER of OUTBRKA KS reported as having taken place, and NUMBER of ANIMALS returned 
a» having been attacked by Shkep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Outbreaks 1 Sheep 

Reported. | Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

September, 1904, . 

13 

84 

84 

39 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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ANIMALS, LiVINa— 



Horses, . 

• 

• 

FRB8H MEAT— 



Beef, 

. owts. 

t 

Mutton, . . . 

* « 

• 

Baltbd or Pbbsbbvkd meat— 


Bacon, 

. owts. 


Beef, 

ft 

• 

Hams, 

• fl 

« 

Pork, 

• M 

197 

Meat, uuenumerated, 

Salted or 


Fresh. . 


• 

Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting cwts. 

16 

Dairy Produce and Bubstitutbs- 


Butter, . 

. cwts. 

, 

Margarine, 


886 

Oheese, ... 



Milk, Condensed, 


69 

„ Cream, . 


• 

Eaos, 

gt. hunds. 

64 

Lard, 

cwts. 

t 

Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour-* 


Wheat, . 

. cwts. 

138,600 

Wheat, Meal and Flour 

• »» 

7,400 

Barley, . 

• n 

• 

Oats, 

, ,, 

• 

Peas, 

. „ 

20 

Beans, 

, „ 


Maize or Indian Corn, 


2 Qim 

FRUIT, RAW— 



Arples, 

. owts. 

39 

Currants, 

. „ 

• 

Gooseberries, . 

. „ 

. 

Pears, 

• M 

26 

Plums, . 

. „ 

20 

Grapes, . 

». 

[ 

Lemons, . 

• V 

• 

Oranges, . 

• ft 

• 

Btrawbenies, . 

, 

a 

Unenumerated, 

. It 

• 

HAV, .... 

tons 

. 

Straw, 

• »• 

• 

Hops, 

. owts. 

• 

Vegetables, Raw— 



Onions, . 

bushels 

1316 

Potatoes, 

. owts. 


Unenumerated, 

£ 

8 

Dried, 

. owts. 

• 

Preserved by Canning, 

• 1, 

20 

Poultry and Game, . 

£ 

• 


ii0,ooo 

* 80 


* Tbli Table is oonflxied to the Imports of certain kinds of Amcniiuml Jfivviuvw jutO 
to a reqnest from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Importe (direct) 
form of Weekly Betnms. It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department wUl be in a position 
manufactured and agrioultural products. 
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Fboduos Imported direct (i,e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries 
3rd September, 1904, to 26th November, 1904*. 


WEEK ENDED 


8th 

Oct. 

16th 

Oct. 

22nd 

Got, 

20th 

Oct. 

6th 

Nov. 

12th 

Nov. 

19th 

Nov. 

28th 

Nov. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

800 

• 

a 

• 

• 


• 

• 

1,000 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 



• 



, 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

a 



• 

1 






643 

• 

421 

710 

• 

361 

697 

. 


. 

• 


. 

. 

* 

46 


• 

133 

• 

• 

6 

33 







• 


174 

268 

223 

112 

181 

149 

06 

174 



4 

1.363 


, 

• 

1 

24 

46 

10 

• 

• 

63 

33 

46 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1,800 

600 

• 

3.437 

420 

26 

131 

2,004 

60 

370 

• 

1,107 

• 

1,282 

• 

864 

124,700 

215,100 

263.100 

260,600 

133,400 

102,600 

48,000 


86,200 

46,000 

8,200 

72,000 

3,900 

0,900 

34,600 

900 

17,300 

22,200 

, 

, 


j 62,800 

200 

31,000 

10,300 

, 

• 

, 

• 


• 

a 

180 

140 

240 

60 

. 

! 

20 

100 

• 


• 

• 

• 

i • 

• 

• 

341.700 

75,200 

465.500 

86,100 

1 

209,700 

1 200,600 

400 

144,600 

101 


10 

1 

' 1.164 







, 



• 



• 

• 

• 



• 



• 

• 

• 



• 


1 • 

• 

• 

• 



• 



• 

• 

• 






• 

• 

• 



• 


a 

• 

• 




• 


■ 

00 

• 


• 


• 


• 

• 

84 

184 

• 

39 

, 

83 

• 

a 

• 

• 

128 

• 


73 

82 

*2.764 

1,060 

2,437 

1,634 

2,338 

1,470 

2,802 

1,384 


• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

• 

• 


2 

4 

40 

• 

• 

82 

20 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 


* 

• 

• 


Ireland from the Ck>loDie8 and Foreign Oonntries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which are re-shipped from Great Britain, 
to gauge the ooonomio dependence of this oountry on other countries for its supplies of 

{Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Irstriiotion for Ireland. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 30th 
November, 1904, and the Eleven Months ended 30th November, 1904, compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previous Year. 



British Empibb. 

FOBBION OOUNTRISS. 


loial 

Nationality. 

British 

North 

America 

AuBtrs- 
lia and 
New 
Zealand. 

British 

South 

Africa. 

India, 

inclnd- 

ing 

Ceylon 

Other 
British 
Colonies 
and Pos- 
sessions. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

fot 

corfiS- 

pondttng 

Period 

1908 


Month ended SOth November. 

Engliah, 

1,905 

1349 

1,660 

753 

448 

6,105 

6386 

191 

6,027 

12,182 

10,771 

Sootoh, 

225 

170 

376 

19 

50 

840 

1,084 

92 

1.126 

1.906 

1,778 

Irish, . . 

110 

108 

118 

5 

6 

347 

2,366 

« 

2,385 

2,782 

1,866 

Total of British 
origin. 

2.210 

1,627 

2,144 

777 

504 

7.292 

8,986 

602 

9338 

16,830 

14,410 

Foreigners, . 

1,108 

22 

468 

18 

33 

1349 

14,292 

158 

14,4^0 

16,899 

10,648 

Nationalities not 
distingniahed. 

5 

- 

- 

470 

206 

681 

191 

177 

868 

1.049 

627 

Total, 

3.653 

1,649 

2,612 

U65 

743 

9,922 

23,419 

987 

24,356 

344178 

26,686 

Total for wrru- 

8,816 

1,898 

4,860 

982 

720 

11,826 

12,986 

774 

13,760 

26,686 



Eleven Months ended 30th November. 

English, 

62,939 

10,352 

19,654 

3.953 

3,636 

90334 

78,711 

4,176 

77.886 

168.420 

170.812 

Scotch, . , 

12,612 

1,587 

4,247 

341 

242 

19,022 

16,360 

623 

16.983 

30,012 

86,486 

Irish, 

2,876 

1,021 

1,105 

53 

87 

5,092 

51,929 

205 

52,134 

57,226 

44,661 

Total of British 
origin. 

68,i27 

12,960 

25,006 

4,347 

3,915 

114,655 

142,000 

5,003 

147,003 

261.658 

261109 

Foreigners, . 

20355 

246 

5.058 

188 

252 

26,599 

132,133 

1,861 

133,994 

160,598 

174298 

Nationalities not 
distingnished. 

76 

6 

2 

1.976 

2,064 

4.123 

*1362 

2,013 

8,276 

7,398 

a OQA 

DjwVw 

Total, 

80357 

13,212 

30,066 

6,611 

6,231 

145,377 

275,895 

8,877 

284,272 

429349 

■ 

Total for corres- 
jwmf/nc period, 

98,776 

11,667 

69,948 

6,986 

6,666 

180.877 

248747 

7,774 

261621 

482898 



• The deBtiBAtlooii given are« in all caees, baaed on the porta at which the paaiengenooatraoted to land. 

•***“• Att. .fter the ilo., or ««b Uooth, on 
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THE COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 


The seventh meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Thursday, 9th February, 1905, in the Eoyal University of Ireland, 
Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

The Chair was taken at 11 o’clock, a.m., by the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., f.r.s., Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment. 

The following were present : — 

Representing the Department, — The Vice-President : Mr. T. P, Gill, 
Secretary ; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Agriculture ; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction ; Mr. W. S. Green, Chief Insj)ector of Fisheries ; 
Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence 
Branch ; Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts ; Mr. D. H. 
Ijane, Inspector of Fisheries; Mr. D. S Prentice, m.rc.v.s., Superin- 
tending Travelling Inspector; Mr. J. D. Daly, Senior Staff Officer; 
Mr. T. Butler ; Mr. J. V. Coyle ; Mr. J. Hogan ; Mr. H. G. Smith ; 
Mr. R. H. Lee. 

Members of Council, according to Provinces. 

Leinster, 

Robert A. Anderson ; Gerald J. Brenan, j.p. ; Algernon T. F, 
Briscoe, j.p. ; Stephen J. Brown, j.p. ; Captain Loftus A. Bryan, 
J.P., D.L.; Thomas J. Byrne, j.p.; Thomas M. Carew ; Major J. H. 
Connellan, j.p., d.l. ; William M. Corbet ; William Delany, m.p. ; 
Robert Downes, j p. ; Colonel Nugent T. Everard, j.p., d.l. ; William 
Field, M.p. ; Rev, T. A. Finlay, m.a. ; Toler R. Garvey, j.p. ; Marcus 
Goodbody, j.p.; Patrick Hanlon ; Walter M‘M. Kavanagh, j.p,, d.l. ; 
Patrick J. Kennedy, j.p., m.p.; Nicholas B. King; James M‘Carthy ; 
James MacMahon, j.p. ; John J. Molloy, j.p. ; George F. Murphy, j.p. ; 
Patrick J. O’Neill, j.p. ; Charles H. Peacock, j.p. ; Henry Reynolds ; 
William R. Ronaldson ; R. Norman Thompson, m.b., j.p.; James 
Mackey Wilson, j.p. 

Ulster, 

Edward Archdale, d.l.; Frank Barbour; H. D. M. Barton, p.s.i. ; 
William Edmund Best ; Rev. E. F. Campbell, m.a. ; Alexander L. 

Clark, J.p. ; George Knox Gilliland, j.p., d.l.; John Keenan, j.p.; 

i F 2 
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Arthur S. Lough, j.p, ; Francis J. Lynch ; T. P, M‘Kenna ; H. de F. 
Montgomery^ j.p. d.l. ; James S. Moore, j.p., d.l. ; Rer. Laurence 
O’Kiernan, c.c. ; Robert H. S. Reade, j.p., d.l. ; Colonel R. G. Sharman- 
Crawford, j.p., d.l. ; William Smyth, j.p. ; Captain T. Butler Stoney; 
J.P., D.L. ; Thomas Toal, j.p. 


James Byrne, j.p. ; Captain William C. Coghlan, j.p. ; Maurice 
Connery, m.d., j.p. ; Thomas Corcoran, j.p. ; Thomas Duggan ; Jeremiah 
J. Howard, j.p. ; Most Rev. Denis Kelly, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ross ; 
Thomas Linehan, j.p. ; William McDonald ; Patrick S. Manning , 
Michael Mescal, j.p, ; the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, k.p., d.l. ; 
Patrick F. Mullally, j.p. ; Edmond Nugent, j.p. ; Coraelius O^Callaghan ; 
Alexander O’Driscoll, j.p. ; George O’Gorman ; Hugh P. Ryan ; John 
Ryan, J.P. ; George F. Trench, j.p. 

GonnaughU 

Rev. T. C. Connolly, c.c. ; P. J. Costello ; Very Rev. Ctmon 
Donohoe, p.p., v.p. ; Sir Josslyn Gore-Booth, Bart. ; James P. 
MacGuire ; Rev. P. M^Loughlin, c.c. : Daniel Morrin ; Colonel John P, 
Nolan, J.P., M.p. ; Edward P. O’Flanagan. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The Minutes of the sixth meeting, 12th April, 1904, a copy of wJiich 
had been sent to each member of the Council, were tiiken as read, and 
were according signed. 

The Vice-President delivered his address, which is printed at 
pp. 416 seq. 

The Council reaffirmed the arrangement made at previous meetings 
whereby the speech of a proposer of a resolution was limited to ten 
minutes, and the spt^ech of a member other than the proposer of a 
resolution, to five minutes. 

The following resolution, although not apj)earing on the agenda 
paper, was allowed by the Vice-President to be moved, as it dealt with 
a matter of urgent public importance which was I’eferred to in his 
address : — 

That this Council most strongly urge the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland to take every 
measure in their power to prevent any alteration in the existing 
law regarding the importation of live cattle into the United 
Kingdom,” 



Tho reBolution, which wan projK)S(3d by Coloiiol R. G. Sharmati 
Crawford, n.L., and seconded by M’r. James Byrne, j.p., was passed 
unanimously. 

The Council had under consideration the question of estabiialiing a 
Herd Book for Irish Shorthorn Dairy Cattle. 

After considerable discussion, it was unanimously agreed that the 
establislinient of such a Herd Book was eminently desirable, and that 
the Department Ije requested to consider the best means for carrying 
out the suggestion. 

The Vice-President said that the Department would consider the 
matter in consultation with the Special Advisory Committee on Live 
Stock. 

Tiie following resolution was proposed by Mr. John Ryan, J.P., and 
seconded by Dr. Connery : — 

“ That considering the partial failure of the potato crop, and that 
one of the he.sr prev^entives of a recurrence of such failure is a 
renewal of s(^ed, the time is most opportune for the De|> irtmeut to 
show its practical interest in ihe needs of the country, by making 
arrangements for the ])urchaseand importation of fresh seed ; such 
seed t/O be distrilmtixl through the County Committees at a reason- 
able. price — the costs of importation, inspection, and any loss in 
sale to be paid out of either the Department's or the joint funds.” 

With the consent of Mr. Ryan and Dr. Connery, the following 
resolution, standing on tlu‘ agenda pa[)er in the name of Mr. William 
Delany, m.p., was added to the foregoing : — 

“ In view of the almost total failure of the potato crop in the 
West of Ireland last season, and the consequent existing distress, 
deepening into famine in many instances, we recommend the 
Department to provide out of the reserve fund at its disposal a 
sufficient supply of sound seed for use in the ensuing spring, to 
be distributed free in the distressed districts ; and in cases where 
contracts have been already entered into by local authorities, the 
Department should bear part of the cost, and also supervise the 
distribution and see that the seed is of good quality.” 

After some discussion, it was decided to defer the decision on this 
resolution until Mr. Delany’s i*esolution on tillage was dealt with. 

Whereupon the following resolution was proposed by Mr, William 
Delany, m.p., seconded by Mr. Corbet : — 

*‘That in order to preserve the remnant of our population, 
which is rapidly disappearing owing to continued emigration, an 
extension of tillage and an extensive breaking up of grazing 
lands becomes an absolute necessity. This Council is, therefore, 
of opinion that the Department shouhl give a more generous en- 
couragement to agriculture — (1) by offering substantial prizes for 
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the best-managed tillage farms in each county, and for the 
successful growing of crops suitable to the respective localities 
therein ; (2) by the raising of approved varieties of agricultural 
seeds under expert supervision, upon lands acquired for the pur' 
pose or already in the Department’s liands, to be supplied to 
small farmers and labourers upon easy terms. 

It was proposed by Mr. Stephen Brown, and seconded by Mr. P. J. 
Kennedy, M.P., that the resolution be amended by omitting all after 
the first sentence. 

After some discussion, it was suggested that Mr. Delany's resolution 
should read as follows : — 

“ That in order to preserve the remnant of our population, 
which is rapidly disappearing owing to continued emigration, an 
extension of tillage and an extensive breaking up of grazing 
lands becomes an absolute necessity. This Council is, therefore, 
of opinion that the Department and the County Committees 
should give sjjecial encouragement to agriculture — (1) by offering 
substantial prizes for the best-managed tillage farms in each 
county, and for the succe.S8ful growing of crops suitable to the 
respective localities therein ; (2) by the raising of approved 
varieties of agidcu Rural secnls under expert supervision, upon 
lands acquired for the purpose or already in the Department’s 
hands, to be supplied to small farmers and labourers upon easy 
terms.” 

Mr. Delany and Mr. Corbet accepted the suggestion. 

Mr. Brown’s amendment was by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. Delany ’s resolution, as amended, wtis then put and carried 
unanimously. 

On the suggestion of Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord Bishop of Ross, 
who explained the action of the Agricultural Board in allocating a 
sum of £10,000 in connection with the scheme of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the supply of seed potatoes, Mr. Ryan and Mr. Delany 
withdrew the resolution which had been previously moved. 

The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. William Delany, m.p., was ruled out of order: — 

“ That this Council has observed with amazement the facts put 
before Parliament and the public during the past twelve months, 
showing that a number of Catholic gentlemen in the Veterinary 
Branch of the Department have been restricted to salaries of 
approximately £95 a year, after service of eleven years and 
upwards, whilst persons of other persuasions and of less experience 
have been invidiously selected for lucrative posts ; and, having 
I'egard to the detrimental effect which such a state of things must 
have on the work for which the Department was called into 
existence, this Council desires that the grievance be at once 
rectified, and that the persons responsible be suitably dealt with.** 
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The following resolution was proposed by Mr Stephen Brown, 
seconded by Mr. Thomas J. Byrne, and carried unanimously : — 

“ That arterial drainage being of vital importance to agricul- 
ture, and the powers given to County Councils by the Local 
Government Act of taking over the business of existing Drainage 
Boards having been successfully exercised in many instances, the 
time has come when these powers should be extended to the 
initiation of new schemes of drainage ; and that the Department 
be requested to urge upon the Government to amend the Local 
Government Act in this respect.’^ 

The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. Thomas J. Byrne, was, by leave, withdrawn, the subject having 
been discussed in connection with Mr. Brown’s resolution on arterial 
drainage : — 

“ That, in the opinion of this Council, it is absolutely necessary 
that local Drainage Boards should be established in each rural 
district in Ireland, for the purpose of maintaining and improving 
the minor drain arteries of the locality ; such boards to derive 
their funds from rates levied on the lands affected.” 

The following resolution wels proposed by Mr. George F. Trench , 
seeonded by Lord Monteagle, and carried unanimously : — 

That the Department take the necessary steps for increasing 
the number of Agricultural Schools or Educational Farms, with 
a view to training in scientific agriculture the young men and 
women of the farming classes.” 

Captain William C. Coghlan, j.p, read a brief memorandum on the 
method of itinerant instruction. 

The Vice-President thanked Captain Coghlan on behalf of the 
Council for his suggestions, which would be duly noted by the Depart- 
ment. 

The following resolution was proposed by Captain Loftus A. Bryan, 
D.L., seconded by Mr. Thomas Toal, j.p., and carried unanimously : — 

“ That the Department be requested to consider, and if found 
desirable, to arrange for the re-insurance of live stock insured in 
Farmers’ Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies.” 

Lc^rd Monteagle called attention to the urgent need of special pre- 
vision being made by the Department for looking after the interests 
of Irish produce in the markets of the United Kingdom ; and asked 
what steps the Department had taken in the matter since the last 
meeting of the Council, 

Mr. Alexander O’Driscoll, in tliis connection, spoke as to the needs 
of the fishing industry. 



Mr. Linehan ‘irew attention to a recent prosecution for importing 
margarine improperly marked, which was evidently intended to be 
mixed with butter. 

The Vice-President explained what the Department bad done and 
were doing in the matter of transit and markets. 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, m.p. 
seconded by Mr. King, and carried unanimously : — 

That the attention of the Local Authorities be drawn to the 
necessity of compulsory sheep dipping.*’ 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. William Field, M.P., 
seconded by Mr. Charles Peacocke, and carried unanimously : — 

That the legislation necessary for greater and cheaper transit 
facilities is a matter of urgent national irnportanoe. ” 

The following resolution, standing on the agenda paper in the name 
of Mr. James Byrne, J.P., was by leave withdrawn, the subject being 
covered by Mr, Delany’s resolution on the extension of tillage - 

“ That in order to promote taste and thrift among our peasantry, 
a proportionate grant should be offered by the Department to each 
County Council in Ireland who give premiums to those cottagers 
who keep their houses neat, and their gardens well cultivated/* 

The following resolution was proposed by Mr. Alexander L. Clark, 
J.P., and seconded by Mr. Pt. H. Reade, d.l. ; — 

“ That the Department should introduce into Parliament in the 
coming session a Bill to amend the Irish Fishery Laws, based on 
the terms agreed to at the Conference held in April, 1903, between 
the Department and representatives of the mill owners.” 

After a discussion it was proposed by Mr. William Field, m.p., and 
seconded by Colonel Nolan, m.p., that the resolution be amended so as 
to read as follows : — 

“ That the Department urge on the Government the necessity 
of introducing into Parliament during the coming Session a Bill 
to amend the 1 rish Fishery Laws in view of the alterations in the 
existing law which are desirable in the interests of the hshories 
and of the users of water power/’ 

Mr Clark and Mr. Reade accepted the amendment. 

The resolution as amended was accordingly put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr, R, H. Reade read a memorandum on certain flax retting and 
scutching experiments conducted by the Flax Supply Association, and 
exhibited samples of flax. 

The Vice-President thanked Mr. Reade for his interesting paper, 
and said that the Department would have the paper printed and 
circulated among the members of the Council. 



Tlio following resolution was proposed by Mr. Hanlon, seconded by 
by Mr. William Delany, M.P., and carried unanimously : — 

“ That whilst approving of the encouragement given by the 
Department to the breeding of the Irish draught horse, we con- 
sider the premium of £50 qtiite inadequate to effect the object 
desired, and that the premium should be increased so as to allow 
the giving of free nominations to mares for these stallions (or as is 
done for other breeds) ; and further that the mares should be 
selected by Inspectors at the same time and place as mares for 
other stallions. That th(; numV>er of this class of stallions selected 
is entirely too small and could be added to by again inspecting 
them and allowing all to enter except those rejected before for 
unsoundness ; and if a sufficient number of a liigh class cannot be 
found, that the Department purchase promising yearlings or foals 
of sound })arentage for the j)ur[)Ose.” 

The following resolution was proposed by Mi*. Hanlon, seconded by 
Mr. Downes, and adoj)ted : — 

“ That we request the Department to seek Parliamentary 
powers to prevent unsound stallions being offered for service 
either by travelling or by advertising.” 

The Vice-President explained that it was not within the functions of 
the Department to promote legislation of this nature, and that it was 
not probable that the Government' would introduce a measure of the 
kind desired. It would be better if such a Bill were introduced by a 
private metnl)er. Possibly Mr. Delany might take up the matter. 

Mr. Delany said that he would consult the Oliairman of his Party. 

Mr. Delany, m.p., asked what representations the Department had 
made to the English Board of Agriculture with reference to the recent 
Order restricting tlie importations into Great Britain of Irish swine. 

The Vice-President said that the Department had urged their views 
in the strongest manner possible, and had done all they could to induces 
the Board not to issue the Order in question, 

Mr. O’Driscoll said he desired to call the Department’s attention to 
the oase of certain grants under the County Kerry Scheme of technical 
instruction which had not been sanctioned by the Department. 

The Vice-President suggested that Mr. O’ Driscoll should confer 
with Mr. Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in respect of technical iustruc 
tion, after the meeting. 

Mr. O’Drisooll accepted the Vice-President’s suggestion. 

On the motion of Colonel Sharman Crawford, d.l., seconded by Mr. 
Cornelius O’Callaghan, a vote of thanks to the Vice-President was 
passed unanimously. 

The Vice-President replied. 

The proceedings terminated at 6.10 o’clock, 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENTS ADDRESS TO THE 
COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE/ 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — I propose to address you on a few 
subjects about which, I think, you and the public will be gl«d to have 
the Department’s views. Some of these subjects will be introduced by 
members of the Council who have given notices of motion. I do not 
wish to anticipate their speeches, but, knowing that our time will be 
short enough for the adequate consideration of the large number of 
questions you have given notice of your intention to discuss, I think 1 
can give you some information and perhaps some suggestions, which 
will enable you to make the best use of the time at your disposal. 

Canadian Store-Cattle. 

There is one question just now in the public mind which is so vitally 
concerned not only with the Department’s sphere of operations, but 
with the entire agricultural interest of Ireland, that I think its omission 
from the agenda paper is probably due to the expectation each of you 
had that somebody else would introduce it. I refer to the apprehended 
removal of the restrictions upon Canadian stores. Last summer the 
discussions on the fiscal controversy made me fear that a vigorous effort 
would be made to induce Parliament to reconsider the legislation it had 
enacted in 1896 for the protection of our fiocks and herds from disease. 
Some remarks of mine at the Agricultural Board, not intended for 
publication, appear to have given the impression that I was inclined to 
raise an alarm on this subject in Ireland at a moment when Lord Onslow 
was assiduously allaying such an alarm in England, I think we may 
make our minds easy upon this question. The policy of the present 
Government has been definitely declared, and, in spite of a much- 
quoted recent utterance of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, I think 
that the reasons why the same policy should be persisted in by what- 
ever Government succeeds the present are so cogent that we need not 
apprehend any disturbance of the present system. It may be well to 
state briefly the general considerations which, I think, will secure the 
continuance of the gtatus quo. 

It may be that at the moment Canadian cattle can show a clean bill 
of health ; and while the existing restrictions remain they may, and I 


♦ See p. 409. 
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hope will, continue in this condition. But if the restrictions were 
removed 1 do not believe it would be possible so to police the thousands 
of miles of border between the Republic and the Dominion as to safe- 
guard us from the danger of admitting cattle from the United States. 
I speak with some knowledge on this subject, as J have been in charge 
of large herds of cattle on both sides of that border, and feel myself 
capable of dodging the police if I were in that line of business. But 
in any case the mere uncertainty as to the safety from disease of our 
flocks and herds would dislocate the entire cattle trade of the United 
Kingdom. The breeders of these islands enjoy a valuable export trade 
with many distant countries in pure-bred stock, which the danger of 
disease would destroy. But the Irish farmer is more interested in the 
enormous store trade with Great Britain. One of the most important 
facts which came before us shortly after the Department was started 
— the fact, I may say, which largely influenced our cattle policy — was 
that the purchasers of Irish stores complained, and not without some 
reason, that our cattle, while healthy and vigorous, were pre-eminent 
in their growing, but disappointing in their fattening qualities. Now, 
thanks to the way in which th^ County Committees have supported 
the Department’s policy —the policy of introducing pure-bred cattle and 
so early- maturing blood, we have gratifying evidence from farmers, 
commission men, and others, that the reputation of Irish stores in 
Great Britain is rising, and that many British farmers who formerly 
hiid a hankering after Canadian stores, would now strenuously resist 
any legislation which would harass the breeders and growers of Irish 
stores. And this is just what would happen if the restiiction were 
removed. Taking the three classes in Ireland who ai'e primarily con- 
cerned, the graziers on the rich lands of Leinster might reap some slight 
immediate but not lasting advantage. The 6wners of second-class 
grass lands would suflfer, for a time at any rate, while the injury in- 
flicted upon the breeders of young stock would probably be more 
permanent. There are, of course, arguments of a wholly difierent 
character which might be adduced in favour of the proposed legislation 
There are those, for example, who, thinking imperially, would like to 
seize this as an opportunity for Colonial preference. But we may, on 
this subject, think insularly and protect what is, after all, even in 
Great Britain, the largest industry. From what I have said I think 
the Department’s attitude will be fairly clear, and I am sure that it 
accurately represents the wishes of this Council in the matter. 



Revival of Tillage. 


The contingency we have just been discussing is very far from being 
the only serious economic change which the Irish farmer would be wise 
to think about. I, personally, welcome the discussions in the news- 
papers to which this scare has given rise, because it has set people 
thinking upon Irish agricultural conditions and possibilities in a very 
useful way. Nothing is more important in the whole of the Depart- 
ment’s work than those educational facilities which are intended to 
develop the adaptability of a class proverbially conservative in its 
methods and instincts, and in Ireland, owing to historical causes, pecu- 
liarly sceptical of suggested innovations. I commend to your thought- 
ful consideration a discussion which this Council initiated a year ago, 
and wliich is again brought forward in one of Mr. Delany’s resolutions 
— the revival of tillage. The consideration of this subject has, in my 
judgment, been greatly advanced by Professor Wilson’s article in the 
January number of the Department’s JourriaL Whatever legislative 
changes, fiscal or other, the future may have in store for us, certain it 
is that in Ireland a new agrarian order is being evolved. The central 
aim of Irish land reform — that of keeping in Ireland a prosperous 
peasantry, will depend for its success upon a vastly improved agricul- 
tural system, I might almost say a revolutionised agricultural economy. 
Now Professor Wilson deals with, and invites discussion upon, a 
variety of questions all highly relevant to the main issue which the 
Council discussed at its last meeting and revives to-day. We may not 
accept all Professor Wilson’s calculations, but he has at least furnished 
an admirable basis for discussion, and I hope that members of the 
Council will try to direct the attention of the best agricultural opinion 
of the country to his article. 

Marketing of Irish Produce. 

I think it will be useful if I say a few words upon the more general 
aspects of the important question to which Lord Monteagle calls atten- 
tion — the question of what can and ought to be done by the Department 
to aid in the marketing of Irish produce in Great Bvitrin — as they 
present themselves to me in the light of enquiries made and informa- 
tion gained. I take it you will accept the proposition that the function 
of the J^epartment is here limited to doing that which cannot be done 
better by private enterprise. We may also exclude from this discus- 
sion the cost of freight, which is not the point I^ord Monteagle desires 
to raise* The point to which I wish mainly to direct attention is this. 
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I notice that the ideas which prevail in Ireland as to what the Govern- 
ment can and ought to do in the marketing of produce are based 
generally upon the action of certain European and Colonial Govern- 
ments, but more especially upon the example of Denmark, the com- 
peting country from which in this, as in some other matters, Ireland 
has most to learn. A brief consideration of the conditions affecting 
the distribution of Danish and Irish produce respectively in the British 
market will, I think, assist the Council in discussing this important 
subject. The Danish producer for the British market is dealing at a 
considerable distance with traders who s])eak a tongue he does not un- 
derstand, wlio use a currency almost as difficult as the language, and 
practise a commercial system different from his own. All these things 
stand between the Danish producer and his market, and he has thus 
need for a foreign agent, such as the Irish farmer does not require. 
Further, owing to the conditions under which the Danish trade is 
carried on, it can be easily supervised. Danish produce has only a 
few routes of entry. The consignments come in large quantities and 
at regular intervals. But there is another still more important con- 
sideration ; the Danish produce starts on ii-s journey so carefully classified 
and registered that it can be easily controlled and safeguarded. This 
latter condition is of fundamental importance in the attainment of 
success in marketing, and it is in this direction, rather than that of 
agents or commissioners, that we must look if we are to win the superior 
position for Irish produce in the English market. In a word, the 
question we have to ask — the vital quevstion for the winning of the 
market — is, how we can increase the reputation of, and confidence in, 
Irish produce. Denmark’s great asset is that it has won such reputa- 
tion and confidence. I cannot too strongly urge upon you the importance 
of this point. For, under the conditions of modern distribution the 
first essential to success in the fight for the marJcet is to win the confi- 
dence of the merchant — confidence that the sample is representative of 
the bulic, that a “repeat” order — to use the trade jargon — will be 
repeated, and that it will really be a repetition, and not an interesting 
but time-wasting variant. In Denmark the organisation of the trade 
is so perfect at the producing end, where — let me reiterate this 
vitally important point — the chief workrhas to be done, that any con- 
signment, however small, which fails to come up to the standard of its 
class, and so weakens the confidence of the merchant and injures the 
interest of the producers, can be traced back to the producer responsible 
for its deficiencies, I am not sure that the Irish producer is quite 
ready for this automatic detective system, which would trace back a 
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peccant egg, if not to the hen which the Department had (if I may 
acknowledge Mr. Dillon’s tribute to our skill) taught to lay it, but to 
the farmer who had failed to start it on its journey properly packed 
and graded in its first freshness. In short, if we are to hold our own 
in the market of to-day, the most essential thing is that we perfect our 
methods of production and secure likewise economic combination in 
distribution. If our supply is sound it will, in the case of an old es- 
tablished trade, find its market. The problem for us to day is to secure 
first, continuity and regularity of supply; second, grading and uni- 
formity ; third, supplementing this point, a system of registration by 
which responsibility can be traced ; and fourth, combination in the 
despatch of produce. But these things are mainly within the sphere of 
organised voluntary efibrt. In my opinion the development of agri- 
cultural co-operation is far more important than anything which the 
Department can do in this matter at the moment. We do our best to 
trace cases of such frauds as selling bad foreign produce as Irish, or 
good Irish produce as foreign, work which in order to be efficient must 
be done without too much publicity. Beyond development along the 
lines of the existing work of inspection and report, we do not see that 
expenditure would be justified in attempting to establish in England 
any such agencies as foreign and distant nations require. Any prac- 
tical suggestions for dealing with this important matter will be welcome. 
But depend upon it, much of what is expected from Government assist- 
ance in the market can really be done efficiently and economically only 
by Irish producers in Ireland. 

Special Circumstances op New and Experimental Industries. 

What I have said as to the limits of State assistance in the distri- 
bution of produce does not, however, equally apply where a new 
industry is trying to put a new and unknown product upon the 
market. Recently, the Department has devoted a great deal of 
thought and attention to the development of a trade in Irish fruit. 
So far we have only dealt with production, and the time for considering 
the best means of marketing has not yet arrived. But we recognise 
that in this case we have to bridge over this difficulty : that you 
cannot expect people to go to the expense of producing a commodity 
for a demand which does not exist, and, on the other hand, you 
cannot create a market for a commodity which is not produced in a 
sufficient quantity to make it a known article of common consumption. 
Here it is legitimate for the Department to step in by giving some 
financial assistance to the pioneer producers, and also by going to 
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some expense in advertising and finding the best market for their 
produce. I adhere to the principle (which, I think, yon ha\e 
approved), as governing these cases, that it would be legitimate for 
the Department, for a limited period and to a limited extent, to meet 
the difference in the cost of carriage between the rates applying to 
the product of a small experimental industry and the rates which 
would be charged where the industry was permanently established on 
a commercial scale. 

Technical Education in its relation to Agriculture. 

I always ask you to listen to a few words upon the most important, 
most difficult, and least popular part of our work — technical education 
both for agriculture and industry. 

From time to time I have made reference to the policy of the 
Department in respect of agricultural education, and I may now say 
that we have arrived at a well-defined stage in our practical pro- 
gramme. Those County Committees who were fortunate enough in 
getting fully trained men in the early years, have now entered on 
what you will recollect was to be the second stage of our programme, 
and have made provision for systematic instruction to the sons of 
farmers. Sixteen agricultural classes and schools are now in session 
in nine counties, attended by some three hundred students. The 
country and the Department are now ready for rapid progi’ess, and 
next year will probably see a great increase in the provision for 
systematic agricultural instruction. 

Agricultural Stations. 

Closely allied to this question of agricultural education is the estab- 
lishment of agricultural stations, of which four (one in each province) 
have been recently acquired. The.se, at Avondale, Co. Wicklow; 
Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan ; Athenry, Co. Galway ; and Clonakilty, Co. 
Cork, are all intended to serve as centres from which farmers will 
obtain stock sires, now varieties of seeds of farm crops, and general 
information, while at the same time they will provide facilities for the 
training of agricultural apprentices. 

Appointment op Teachers in Technical Subjects. 

You will notice that we have here made a very considerable advance 
in the decentralisation of our agricultural operations. If you ask me 
why we did not do these things at an even earlier date, the answer is, 
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tliat had we done so, it would have been necessary to man all these 
institutions with “ undesirable aliens.” Our calculation is that the 
staffing of these institutions with Irishmen who have been trained 
through the Department's educational machinery will be quite 
feasible. We have not yet got through the terribly trying period of a 
deficiency of native teachers in technical subjects, but in our forth- 
coming Annual Report you will see that my successor will, in the 
matter of appointments, be in as enviable a position as mine was the 
reverse. I think it is sometimes forgotten that the great majority of 
the appointments which are made under the Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction Act are really made by the County and Urban 
Committees, and that ‘the Department’s function is limited to seeing 
that the pei*sons appointed are qualified. I look forward to the time, 
not far distant, wlien the unspeakables,” who now find that the 
worst term of abuse which can be hurled at an Irishman is to call him 
Scotch, will be able to point to one service, at any rate, that they 
have rendered to the country, namely, the training of all the experts 
that the Department and the Local Committees can use, and a very 
considerable surplus besides. On the technical instruction side of the 
Department's work, as distinct from the agricultural side, the same 
general remarks hold good. 

Constitutional Position, Functions and iNFLUENcii of the 
Council of Ageiculture. 

Gentlemen, I would ask you to bear with me while I say just a few 
further words upon the working out of the general scheme of 
development which is within the scope and sphere of this Depart- 
ment’s operations. I desire to do so because, while f am not wiser as 
a political prophet than the next man, I recognise that the Govern- 
ment which appointed me might conceivably be a thing of the past 
before your next meeting ; so that this might be my last chance of 
addressing you. This is your seventh meeting. At your first 
meeting, now nearly five years ago, I defined your constitutional 
position, your function, yOur actual and potential influence. I liad 
then to meet the contention that because your functions were de- 
liberative and not administrative, because you could only talk and could 
not act, you had neither power nor influence. I mentioned inci- 
dentally that if the working head of the Department lost your con- 
fidence his position would be untenable. The method of your own 
appointment makes you so truly representative of the country as a 
whole that no Government would retain in office a Vice-President 



who had not your confidence. And if they did the whole machinery 
would be blocked, because the Agricultural Board, two-tliirda of which 
you elect, and wliicli controls the greater part of the Department’s 
endowment, would stop the supplies. There are members of the 
Agricultural Board liere who, I think, would repudiate the suggestion 
that their powers are unduly restricted, or that they hesitate to 
exercise them. And 1 think they will agree with me that in their 
joint deliberations, both the Department and the Board have ever 
before their minds the way in which their actions will appear when 
reviewed by this Council. I think you will understand the situation 
perfectly, but the public does not. Popular control, devolution — to 
use the latest term — is in everyone’s mouth, but just because the 
Vice-President has not done some outrageous thing which has made it 
necessary for either the Government to remove him, or for you to say 
that he has outstayed liis welcome, because, moreover, the Board suffi- 
ciently know your mind, and, to the best of their ])Ower, act in 
accordance with your wishes, and because in these conditions you do 
not take any revolutionary actioji, but content yourselves with a 
helpful, constructive criticism, we ^find, after six meetings of this 
Council, it is solemnly declared by some popular instructors that you 
have verified the predictions they confidently made of your impotence 
and incompetence. 

Now, gentlemen, remember 1 am not resenting criticism of myself. 
I should not be fitted for Irish public life if, after satisfying my own 
conscience that J was doing my best, I cared a straw what anybody 
said to the contrary. I admit that 1 sometimes feel very bitterly the un- 
just and ungenerous things which are said about some of my colleagues, 
men who are devoting tliemselves witli a zeal I have never seen sur- 
passed ill any public service to tlie development of the country, whether 
of their birtli or their adoption. .M(ire E am concerned only for the 
future influeuco of the popular element in this new machinery for the 
development of the resources of the country, and more particularly in 
your influence, because you stand at tlie head of the entire organisation. 
Unless the people look upon you as a body upon wliicli they can rely 
to bring and keep the work of the central authority in touch with the 
needs of the country, the Department, the Boards, the net-work of 
popularity constituted Committees, in fact, the whole scheme of work 
would not be fulfilling, as I am confident, in spite of all our difficulties, 
it is fulfilling, the purpose for which this system was called into being. 
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If I felt for a moment that my tenure of office in any way interfered 
with the working out of the scheme of Irish development upon the 
lines originally laid down, if I could believe that I in any way hindered 
the exercise of popular control or restricted the co-operation of the 
popular bodies with which the Department works, I would not remain 
one hour longer in my present position. I have full confidence that 
you and all the other bodies which have been given a greater partici- 
pation than has ever before been afforded to the Irish people in the 
economic work of Irish government will, when due time has been 
given, justify the confidence which, at the request of a body mainly 
Nationalist, was reposed in them by a Conservative Government. 
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CALF REARING EXPERIMENTS, THIRD 
YEAR 1903-4 

Reports on experiments in calf-rearing, oonducted in 1901-’2 
and 1902-3, have already been published in the Department’s 
Journal.* 

A third series of experiments duplicating those instituted in the 
previous year was commenced at Knockbeg, Coill(x>ney, in 1903, 
the object being to test again the following foods : — 

(i.) Whole milk. (Lot I.) 

(ii.) A mixture, consisting of five volumes of separated milk 
and one volume of whole milk, approximating in com- 
position to hand-akimmed milk. (Lot II.) 

(iii.) Separated milk and cod liver oil. (Lot III.) 

(iv.) Separated milk and a meal mixture composed of two 
parts by weight of Indian meal, two parte of oatmeal, 
and one part of pure gimind flax seed. (Lot IV.) 

In addition to these respective foods each lot received an equal 
allowance of pure linseed cake, and all the calves had the run of 
the same pasture. 

The calves were purchased locally between 24th April and 21st 
May, 1903, and were of the ordinary cross-bred shorthorn type 
common to the district. 

The experiment proper commenced on 23rd May, but during a 
preliminary period the calves were divided into lots as nearly equal 
as possible, as regards age and weight, and the food of each lot was 
then gradually changed in order that the animals might become 
accustomed to* the feeding they were to' receive during the course 
of the first period of the experiment. All the calves were bullocks, 
and hence all the lots were alike in respect of sex. 

The results of experiments with live stock are often greatly in- 
fluenced by peculiarities of individual animals included in the 
trials. It is of common knowledge to farmers that one animal 
will thrive better than another which received exactly the same 
quantity of the same food, or again that one cow will milk better 
than another although both are treated alike in every respect. 
This difference, which is usually ascribed to individuality,” may 
very seriously impair the reliability of trials conducted with a small 
number of animals, but the influence of this factor is minimised 
when a larger number of animals is kept under observation. 

^ S^e Journal Vol. III., No. 4 (June, 1908), and Vol. IV., No. 3 (March, 1904} 
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Hence in tJaesie trials » commencement wae made "with ten calvee 
in each lot. During the complete ecxperiment, which comprised a 
period of 73 weeks one animal died and four others be- 
came, owing to' sickness or other causee, unfitted for experimental 
purposes. The progress of the remaining calves — namely, 10 in 
Lot I., 9 in II., 7 in Lot III., and 9 in Lot IV. — ^was carefully 
recorded during the entire period. 

Particulars of the rearing rations fed to each lot, the number of 
the calves comprising each lot, and also the average age and weight 
of the calves, are shown in the following table : — 

Table No. 1. 



Bation during the 
first 20 w eeka of the 

Lot. 

experiment— 
i.«. during the rearing 


period.*" 

I. 1 

Whole Milk j 

n. 

Separated Milk and i 
Whole Milk. 

m. 

! Separated Wilk and i 
Ood Liver Oil 

IV. 

Separated Milk and 


Meal Mixtur e. 


Approximate 
average age 
in weeks 
when drafted 
into the Lot 
and put on 
experimental 
feeding. 8th 
May, 1903. 


H 

& 

H 

6J 


•Total 
Number 
of Calves 
under 
observation 
during the 
entire 
period of 
the experi- 
ment. 


10 

9 

7 

9 


Average 
weight in 
Ibe. per head 
when 

experimental 
feeding 
proper com - 
menced, 
23rd May, 
1903. 


1336 

142-5 

145-8 

145-8 


• In addition to these foods each lot received an equal allowance of pure linseed cake. 


Table No. 2 gives details of the daily quantities of the various 
foods used per animal during the first twenty weeks of the experi- 
ment up tO' the time weaning was completed. 


Table No. 2. 







Weaning period. 1 




May 23rd 

June 13th i 








Lot. 

Ration. 


to 

June 13th. 

to 

Sept. 12th. i 

Sept. 12th 
to 

Sept. 26th 
to 





Sept. 20th. 

Oct. lOtli. 




3 w-eeks. 

13 weeks. | 

2 weeks. 

2 weeks. 

T. 

Whole Milk, 

quarts, 

! 6 

6 

4 

2 


Pure Linseed Oake, 

ounces, 

6 

8 

16 

16 

II. 

Stjparated Milk, 

quarts. 

1 6 

6 

3 



Whole Milk, 

1 

1 

1 

\ 


Pure Linseed Cake, 

ounces. 

6 

8 

16 

16 

ni. 

Separated Milk, 

quarts, 


6 

4 

2 


Cod Liver Oil, 

ounces, ♦ 

1 2 

2 

2 

1 


Pure Linseed Cake, 

„ 

6 

8 

16 

16 

IV. 

Separated Milk, 

quai-ts. 

6 

6 

i 4 

‘ 2 


Meal Mixture, 

ounces, 

1 * ^ 

6oz 8. to July 4 th 
8ozs. toSep. 12Th 

1 ® 

4 


Pure Linseed Oake, 


! ® 

8 

16 

1 16 


^ The allowance of Ood Liver Oil ii expressed in fluid ounces, 160 oz. -=1 gaHoht 
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The day's ration wa« given in two feeds — ^the nwxming feed 
from 6.30 a.m. to 8 a.m., and the evening feed from 4.30 p.m. to 
6 p.m. The calves were tied whilst feeding in order to ensure that 
each received ite due allowance. 

The whole and separated milk was delivered each afternoon from 
a neighbouring creamery. The evening feed of separated milk was 
always sweet and warm, but when allowed to stand overnight the 
separated milk often became sour and thick. The morning feed of 
milk was prepared by standing the cans containing it in hot water, 
and was fed at a temperature of from 80° to 90° F. The linseed 
oake was nutted and the proper allowance added to the milk. The 
ration of cod liver oil wais measured into a bucket and the milk 
poured over it. As in the previous year, the meal mixture was 
mixed with sufficient boiling water to make a thick gruel, and 
allowed to stand for twelve hours before being fed with separated 
milk. 

For two weeks previoiis to October 10th, when weaning was 
completed, a small quantity of Indian (maize) meal was given to 
the calves, a beginning being made with Jib. per bead daily. This 
quantity was soon increased to 41b. per head daily. As a rule no 
difficulty was expeaienced in inducing the animals to take their 
rations. 

From May 24th to October 16th, 1903, the calves had the run 
of a good, well-watered pasture, and were only indoors at feeding 
time. They were weighed at intervals of four weeks. Table No. 
3 shows the average increase in live weight per calf during the 
first twenty weeks of the experiment. 


Table No. 3. 



Num- 



Average Increase in lbs. per head. 


Lot 

O 

Ration. 

May 
23rd to 
June 
20th. 

June 
20r,h to 
July 
18tb. 

July 

18 th to 
August 
16th. 

August 

15l£to 

Sept. 

12th. 

o 

f*- 

o * 

Total 
Average 
Increase 
per head 
in :'() 
weeks. 

i*. 

10 

Whole Milk, 

1 

i 49-3 

68-6 

64*2 

64‘2 

520 

288*8 

IIm 

9 

Five parts Separated 
Milk and one part 
Whole Milk. 

47*8 

417 

i 

554 

62*1 

327 

2392 

Ul., 

7 

Separated Milk and 
Cod Liver Oil. 

417 

460 

1 63'2 : 

86*4 

847 

2410 

IV., 

9 

Separated Milk and 
Meal Mixture 

461 

607 

1 5t)-4 

1 

i 

i 

C9'6 

i 

404 

265*2 


The following notes o-n the general appearance of each lot, ir- 
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respective of the weigh-bridge returns, were recorded month by 
month : - 

June 20th.- Ix)t I. ilooks better than any other lot. Lots II. 
and IV. have much the same thriving appearance, but Lot III. ha« 
the worst appearance. For some time previous to this date a 
number of calves in Lot III. have suffered from colds and in con- 
sequence have not fed well. 

July ]8th. — Lot I. has still the best appearance. Lots II. and 
III. are apparently healthy and thriving, but are not quite so 
good in appearance as Lot IV. 

August 15th.- Lot I. appears in best condition. Lot IV. is 
thriving well, and is in next best condition to Ijot I. Lot II. is in 
fair thriving condition, and Lot III. has improved, and has now 
a good silky coat. 

September 12th. — Lot I. has the nicest coat, but does not handle 
much better than many calves belonging toi other lots. Lot IV. 
is now almost as goo<l as Lot I. Lot II. is in good thriving con- 
dition, and Lot III. has improved much in appearance during the 
past four weeks. 

October 10th.- The lots are of the same relative appearance as 

on September 12th. 

The above table (No. 3) shows that during the rearing period 
the calves in Lot I., reared on whole milk, made the largest aver- 
age increase. Those reared on separated milk and meal mixture 
(Lot IV.) have made the second highest average gain, which, how- 
ever, is 231b. less than that made by Lot I. i^ts II. and III., 
reared respectively on separated and whole milk, and on separated 
milk and cod liver oil, made about the same progress, but Lot II. 
is 261b. and Lot III. 241b. behind Lot IV., or 491b. and 471b. re- 
spectively behind Lot I. 

The object of the experiments was not, however, to determine 
which food would give the largest increase in live weight, but 
which food would give the best financial retunis. Hence the in- 
creases in weight of the various lots must be considered with re- 
gard to the cost of production. This is done in Table No. 
4, in which the cost of the various rations has been cal- 
culated from the following prices : —Whole milk, 4^d. per gallon; 
separated milk. Id. per gallon; cod liver oil, 5/?. per gallon; 

' This is an assumed price only, in order to preserve the continuity of comparison. 
A pure quality of cod liver oil was used in the trials and was purchased at 23^. 
per gallon, i.e,, at a price which renders it too expensive for feeding purposes. Oil 
of the some quality vraf bought in 1901 for 4^t. 6d, and in 1902 for 5s. 6d. per 
gallon. 
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linseed cake, 8#. 9rf. per owt. ; oatmeial, 12t. per cwt. ; Indian, meal, 
6f. Od. per cwt.; cniahed flax seed, 17#. Od. per cwi. 


Table No. 4. 


Lot. 

Rearing Ration. 

Total 
ooBt per 
calf 
for 20 
weeks. 

Cost per 
week. 

Average 
InoTcase 
per head 
in 20 
weeks. 

Cost per 
lb. of 
live 
weight 
increase. 

* 

Cost per 
100 lbs. 
of live 
weight 
increase. 

• 

Cost per 
112 lbs. 
of live 
weight 
increase. 

• 



£ «. d. 

a. 

d. 

lb«. 

d. 

£ ,1. d. 

£ «. d. 

I. 

Whole Milk. . 

4 1 2 

4 

07 

2883 

338 

18 1 

1 11 5 

11. 

Separated and Whole 
Milk. 

1 12 6 

1 

7-6 

239-2 

1-63 

0 13 7 

0 15 8 

UI. ! 

j 

S(?:parated Milk and 
God Liver Oil. 

1 10 5 

1 

6-2 

241-0 

1-51 

0 12 7 

0 U 1 

IV. 

Separated Milk and 
Meal Mixture. 

17 8 

1 

4*6 

265*2 

1-25 

0 10 5 

0 11 8 


* Excluding cost of labour, pasturage, housing, &c. 


From the above Table (No. 4) it will readily be seeoi that the 
whole milk ration, although producing the largest increase in 
weight, has, owing to its cost, proved least remunerative of the 
four rations. One {X)und of increaoe in live weight produced by 
whole milk cost rather more than two and a half times as much 
as one pound of increase pro4uced by separated milk and meal 
mixture, which proved the most remunerative ration. The rations 
of separated milk plus cod liver oil, and separated milk plus whole 
milk, gave far better returns than whole milk, but, in regard to 
coert> of increase in live weight produced, were somewhat more ex- 
pensive than separated milk plus meal mixture. 

The following Table, No. 5, summarises the results of the ex- 
periments conducted in 1901, 1902, and 1903, the figures having 
reference only to the first twenty weeks (rearing period) of the 
experiment in each case. From this Table it will be seen that in 
each year the calves fed on whole milk made the largest increase in 
weight, but that this gain was obtained at a much larger cost per 
cwt. than that made by the calvee of the remaining lots to which 
other foods were fed. Adthough Lot IV., fed on separated milk 
plus Indian meal in 1901, and separated milk plus meal mixture 
in 1902 and 1903, does not in each year occupy the same position 
in respect of gain in live weight- — it was third in 1901, second 
(though only separated by lilb. from the third) in 1902, and 
second in 1903 — it has each year given the best financial 
returns, or, in other words, the gain made by Lot IV. in live 
weight has been obtained with least expenditure. Lots II. and 
III., fed respectively on separated milk plus whole milk and 
separated milk plus cod liver oil, have each year yielded much 
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more remiunerative incraaaee in weight than Lot I. (whoile milk), 
but lees remunerative increases than Lot IV. (sieparated milk plus 
meal). 

Table No. 5. 



1 

Average luorease 
i)er head in 20 weeks. 

Cost pel 112 lbs, live weight I 




Increase.* 


Lot. 

Roaring Ration. 







1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ f. </. 

£ d. 

£ 1. d. 

I. 

Whole Milk, 

238-6 

291*6 

288*3 

1 17 3 

1 n 2 

1 11 5 

II. 

Separated and Whole Milk, 

198-3 

254-7 

239*2 

0 17 11 

0 14 3 

0 15 2 

III. 

Separated Milk and Cod 

176*2 

244*1 

241*0 i 

0 18 10 

|0 14 0 

0 14 1 


Liver Oil 






0 11 8 

IV. 

Separated Milk and Indian 

180*2 

266-2 

265*2 

0 16 11 

0 12 1 


Meal (in 1901). and Meal 
Mixture (In 1902 & 1903). | 


. 

j 





^ Excluding cost of labour, pasturage, bousinir, 


Ill 1903, ae in previous yeai's, in order to determine the influence 
of the rearing rations on the development of the animals subse- 
quent to' the rearing period, the four lotvs after bedng weaned were 
fed and treated alike. From 10th October, 1903 (when weaning 
was completed) until 30th April, 1904, each calf was given daily 
lib. pure linseed cake, lib. cmslied oats, and as much good rye 
grass and meadow hay as he would eat. During the winter the 
cake and corn were given in a dry state, but for the first few days 
these foods were moistened with hot water to encourage the calves 
to eat them. The above allowance was given in two feeds, and the 
calves were tied during feeding time moniing and evening. The 
cattle were out daily for water and exercise. 

During the winter 1903-4 the weights of the calves were recorded 
at intervals of eight weeks, and Table No. 6 shows the average 
increase made by each lot during this period. 


Table No. 6. 



Num- 

1 


Average Increase per head in lbs, 1 


her 


Average 
weight in 
lbs. per 
head on 
Oot. lOth. 





Lot. 

of 

Oalves 

in 

each 

Lot. 

Rearing Ration. 

Oot. 10th, 
1903, to 
Dec. 6th 
1903. 

8 weeks. 

Dec. 6tb, 
1903, to 
Jan. 30th, 
1904. 

8 weeks. 

Jan. 30th, 
1904, to 
Mar. 26th. 

1904. 

8 weeks. 

Total 

Increase 

during 

24 weeks. 

I. 

10 

Whole Milk, . 

421*0 

37*0 

. 

293 

408 

107*1 

II. 

9 

S^arated and 
whole Milk. 

381*7 

381 

196 

382 

96*9 

in. 

IV. 

7 

Separated Milk 
and Ood Liver 
Oil. 

386*8 

36*6 

234 

330 

92-0 

0 

Separated Milk 
A Meal Mixture 

4110 

23*1 

27-4 

40-6 

1 

91-0 
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The following notes on the appoaranoe of lote were recorded dur- 
ing the winter immediately before the calves were weighed on the 
dates specified. 

5th December, 1903. — Lot I. has, on the whole, tlie beet appear- 
ance, and there is no apparent difference in eithe?!’ the condition or 
appearance of Lots II., III., and IV. 

30th .lanuju’y, 1904. All the lots are strong and thriving, and 
there is difficulty in making any distinction in respect of their 
appearance. 

26th March, 1904. Lots I. and IV. look slightly better than 
Lots II. and III. 

Table No. 6 shows that Lot I. (whole milk) made the greatest 
gain during the winter, and that there is little difference between 
the increases made by the remaining lots. 

On 1st April, 1904, the cattle were moved to Cloonamahon, 
where good grazing was available. During the month of April 
they were sheltered in a, shed at night and received the daily allow- 
ance of lib. pure linseed cake and 11b. crushed oats. The feed 
of hay was, however, discontinued from 26th April. 

The average increase in weight made by each lot, as recorded at 
intervals of twelve weeks during the spring and summer of 1904 
is contained in Table No. 7. 


Table No. 7, 



Num- 

tier 

of 

Oalvea 

in 

each 

Lot. 


Average 
Wtdght 
in ll)B. 
per 
head, 
on 

March 

26th, 

1904. 

, 

Average Increase per head 
in lbs. 

Total 

Lot, 

Healing Hat ion. 

Mar.26t,h, 

1901, 

to 

June 18th, 
1904. 

12 weeks. 

June 18th. 
190L 

to 

Sept. 10th, 
1904. 

12 weeks. 

Sept. 10th, 
1904, 

to 

Oct. 14th, 
1904. 

6 weeks. 

Increase 

during 

2nd 

Spring 

and 

Bummer. 

29 weeks. 

I. 

10 

Whole Milk, . . 

529 0 

122-1 

179-5 

63-3 

364-9 

11. 

9 

S^arated and 
Whole Milk. 

478-6 

97-8 

168-2 

42-2 

308-2 

m. 

7 

Separated Milk and 
Ood Liver Oil. 

478-8 

118-6 

174-3 

58-6 

361-4 

IV. 

9 

Separated Milk and 
Meal Mixture. 

502-0 

106*9 

192-8 

460 

346-7 


The following notes refer to particulars of the appearance of the 
vmous lots during the spring and summer of 1904 : — 

18th June, 1904. — Only slight differences between the four lota 
are noticeable, but in respect of condition they may be placed in 
the following order : Lot I. Ist; Lot III. 2nd; Lot IV. 3rd; and 
Lot II. last. 
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10th September, 1904. — Only slight differences are still apparemt. 
The relative position of the lots in reepect of condition is identical 
with that recorded on 18th June. 

14th October. — Lot® I., III., and IV. are in equally good condi- 
tion and somewhat superior to Lot U. 

It will b© seen from Table No. 7 that Lot I. (whole milk) has 
made the largest and Lot III. (separated milk plus cod liver oil) 
the second largeEt increase during the spring and summer. The 
marked improvement in appearance and condition of calves reared 
on separated milk and cod liver oil, subsequent to the close of the 
rearing period, as compared with that of calves reared on other 
foods has been noted in previous experiments. 

The cattle under experiment were sold by tender on October 
14 th, 1904. 

The following Table (No. 8) gives a summary of the progress of 
each lot during the course of the experiment. 


Table No. 8. 




— 


Average Gain in Iba. i<er 






Average 


nead. 



Average 

Total 

i Num- 


Weight 




Average 


ber 


in lbs. 



2nd 

Weight 
in lbs. 

ibf. per 

Lot. 

of 


per 

let 

Ut 

Spring 

Oalves 

Rearinj;!: Ration. 

head, 

Summer. 

Winter, 

anti 

per 

during 

entire 

Experi- 

ment. 


in 

on 

May 23rd i Ocr. lOth, 

Summer, 

head. 


each 


May 

to 

1903, to 

Mar. 26th. 

Get. 11th, 


Lot. 


23rd, 

Oct. lOth, 

Mar. 26 th, 

1904, tu 

1904. 




1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

Oct. Ulh 








1904. 


Total, 73 





20 weeks. 

24 weeks. 

29 weeks. 


wee^._ 

L 

10 

Whole Milk, 

133*6 

288*3 

107- 1 

364*9 

893*9 

760*3 

II. 

9 

Separated and 

142*5 

2392 

90*9 

308*2 

786*8 

644*3 



whole Millc. 






684*4 

III. 

7 

Scpaiatod Milk 

145*8 

241*0 

920 

351*4 

830*2 



and Ood Liver 
Oil 







IV. 

9 

Separated Milk 

145-8 

265*2 

91*0 

346*7 

847*7 

701*9 



and Meal Mix- 
ture. 








A® regards gains in live weight the relative positions of the 
four lots are the same at the close of the complete eixperiment as at 
the end of the rearing period. Lot I. being first, Lot IV. second, 
Lot III. third, and Ix>t 11. last. There, is however, a more marked 
relative difference between Lots II. and III. at the close of the ex- 
periment than at the end of the rearing period. 

When sold on 14th October, 1904, the cattle were in nice condi- 
tion and realised the equivalent of 26^. 5^d. per cwt. unfasted 
live weight. If the loss by fasting be reckoned at the rate of 561b. 
per head, this price works out to 28^. 4Je7. per cwt. fasted live weight. 
For the purposes of the following Tables (Noe. 9 and 10) the value 
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of each lot ha« boem computed at the price at which th© animals 
were sold on the pastoire, ?>,, 26^?. b\d. per cwt. unfasted live 
weight. 

TiJ3LE No. 9. 


Avfirage weight ia 
Lot. per head, 

October 14th, nKi4. 

Avera^rc Value 
per head. 

Difference per head 
in tavour of Lot I. 

lbs. 

L n. (i. 

£ H. (L 

I. 893 9 

10 11 0 

: 

n. 786-8 j 

9 6 9 

16 3 

lU. 8302 

9 15 It 

0 15 1 

IV. 847-7 '! 

10 0 1 

0 10 11 


From the above Table it will be seen that Lot I. is worth on the 
average from lO.s-. \\d, to £1 5.^. 3</. }3er head more than the cattle 
of th© other lots. It must, however, be borne in mind that al- 
though the four lots were fed and treated alike subsequent to the 
clo «0 of the rearing period, the cost of the rearing rations varied. 
When comparing the money r^tum.s from each lot allowance must 
therefore be made for the difference in the cost of these rations. 
This is done in Table No. 10, where a comparison of the net re- 
turns from each lot is drawn. 


Table No. 10. 


Lot 

— 

Rearing Ration. 

1 Cost of 
Rearing 
; i^er head 
j during the 
lirst 20 weeks. 

! vSaving 
! per head 

1 effected In 
j respect of 

I feeding as 
compared 
with Lot I. 

Difference in 
value 

per head in 
favour of 
Loti, 
at close of 
Experiment. 

Nett saving 
effected 
per head as 
compared 
with Lot I. 



£ s, d. 

£ a. (/. 

£ s. d ’ 

£ K. (i. 

I. 

Whole Milk, . 

4 1 2 

! 

~ i 

- 

II. 

Separated and Whole 
Milk. 

1 12 C 

2 8 8' 

: 

15 3 

13 5 

lit. 

Separated Milk and 
Cod Liver Oil. 

1 10 5 

2 10 9 

0 lo 1 

1 15 8 

IV. 

Separated Milk und 
Meal Mixture. 

17 8 

2 13 6 i 

0 10 11 1 

2 2 7 


An inspection of the above Table shows that, as was the 
aase in the previous experiments, the greater increase made during 
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the complete experiment by the calves reared on whole milk is ob- 
tained at too large an outlay to prove as remunerative a» other 
methods of feeding. In the experiments now under consideration 
the use of separated milk plus meal mixture as the rearing rai^ion 
proved most remunerative, a saving of J02 2^. 7lcf. per head as com- 
pared with the use of whole milk being effected. The use of cod 
liver oil in place of the meal mixture was not so remunerative, but 
gave better returns than the use of the mixture of separated and 
whole milk. 

The results of three calf-rearing experiments conducted by the 
Department in 1901-3 (Experiment A.), 1902-3, and 1903-4 are 
summarised in Table No. 11. For the purposes of this Table Ex- 
periment B., 1901-3, is omitted, as the calves included therein 
received milk (i.r., rearing) rations for a period less than twenty 
weeks, and the various lot® comprised only a small number of 
animals (4 in Lots I., II. and III., 2 in Lot IV.). 


Table No. 11. 


Lot. 

Averajr© Gain 
each Year. 

Average 

Gain 

for Three 
Years. 

Nett Saving 
effected per 
bead each year 
in comparison 
with Lot I. 

Average 
Nett Saving 
effected per 
head for 3 
years in com- 
parison with 
Lot 1. 

I, 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 


£ .s. d. 

£ «. d. 


r 1901, 

7606 

- 


- 


Whole Milk. 


1902. 

6269 




- 


1 

1 

1903, 

760*3 

715 



— 

II. 









( 

1901, 

704*5 

— 

1901, 

1 18 3 

— 

Keparatecl and Whole 
Milk. 

1 

< 

1902, 

631*8 

- 

1902, 

1 6 11 

- 


1 

1903. 

6<43 

626 

1903, 

13 6 

1 7 10 

m. 









( 

1901, 

608*5 

-- 

1901, 

1 11 4* 

-* 

Separated Milk and Ood 
Liver Oil. 

] 

1903, 

6760 

- 

1902, 

1 17 91 

- 


1, 

1903, 

6844 

652 

1903, 

1 15 8t 

1 14 11 

IV 








Separat ed Milk and In- 

i 

! f 

1901, 

7C9*C 


1901. 

1 18 4 

- 

dian Meal in 1901, and 
Meal Mixture in 1902 

! 1 
l< 

1902, 

536*8 

— 

1902, 

1 14 9 

— 

and 1903. 

jl. 

1903, 

701*9 

649 

1908, 

2 2 7 

1 IS 7 


« Ood liver oil 4«. 34. per gallon. 

11 1, „ 6if. 64. „ „ 

X .. „ ., calculated at 58, 64. per gallon 








agricultural branch 
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The cattle reared in 1901 were under observation for 87 weeks, 
and those reared in 1902 and 1903 for 73 weeks. From the results 
of the three experiments, as summarised in Table 11, it will be seen 
that 

(i.) Each year the calves reared on whole milk have made the 
largest increase in live weight, but that this food was in- 
variably the least economical. 

(ii.) That in two experiments Lot IV. (reared on separated 
milk and Indian meal, or on separated milk and a meal mix- 
ture) has made the second largest average increase per head, 
and in the same experiments given the most remunerative 
returns. 

(iii.) That in two years Lot III. (cod liver oil and separated 
milk) gave rather less remunerative returns than Lot IV. 
(separated milk and Indian meal, or separated milk and niieal 
mixture), but in another year gave better financial returns 
than the latter. 

(iv.) That a mixture of separated and whole milk has in two 
years proved less remunerative than separated milk and 
cod liver oil, and in each year less economical than separated 
milk and meal (as fed to Lot IV.). 

These experiments, therefore, indicate that, compared with whole 
milk, calves may be more economically reared on separated milk 
plus a cream substitute such as cod liver oil or Indian meal, or a 
mixture of Indian meal, oatmeal and crushed flax. If the average 
increases obtained in the three experiments from cod liver oil and 
whole milk be compared, equal financial results are obtained when 
the prices of these two commodities are 22.9. 9r/. and per gallon 
respectively. One cannot, of course, as a rule, afford to rear calves 
for a long period on whole milk, neither can one afford to use cod 
liver oil unless its price is much lower than that just indicated. If 
the relative values of cod liver oil and meal mixture be now com- 
pared in the light of the three experiments, due regard being paid 
not only to the progress of the cattle during the rearing period 
but also to their after development, it will be found that when the 
meal mixture can be prepared for 10^. 6d, per owt. or less, it is to 
be preferred to cod liver oil, unless it can be bought under 5^. per 
gallon. There is now, however, difficulty in obtaining pure cod 
liver oil at a price of 4^. Qd, to 5^, per gallon, and, pending the 
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results of further trials, the Department would, therefore, advise 
farmers to rear calves on sepai'ated milk and a mixture of two parts 
by weight of oatmeal, two parts by wedght of Indian meal, and one 
part by weight of crushed flax seed, supplemented by a little linseed 
cake. This ration may be given in the same quantities as are in- 
dicated in Table No. 2 of this report. 

In the following appendix will be found the weights of the in- 
dividual calves reared during 1903-4. 


APPENDIX. 


Table showing the weights of the individual calves at various dates 
during the course of the Experiments. 

Lot I. 


No of 
Calf. 

9er. ' 

1903. 

May 23'*d. 

Weight ill Ibe. 

1903. I 1904. 
Oot. 10th, Mar. mh, 
20 weeks. | 21 weeks. 

Oct. 14th, 
29 weeks. 

Total 
Inorease in 
lbs. during 
course of 
experi- 
ment. 

73 weeks. 

1 

Bullock, 

168 

472 

584 

961 

796 

2 

1, 

168 

422 

520 

861 

086 

S 


119 

406 

433 

852 

783 

4 


114 

402 

624 

844 

• 730 

6 

,1 

128 

403 

522 

896 

773 

e 


127 

420 

532 

921 

797 

7 


130 

439 

526 

886 

766 

8 


93 

388 

461 

822 

729 

9 

• 1 

129 

407 

550 

924 

795 

10 


165 

i 

470 

588 

973 

1 

j 803 



lK)T II, 




11 

Bullock, 

m 

418 

504 

806 

636 

IS 

M ■ • 

126 

359 

464 

778 

647 

u 

• • 

146 

407 

476 

820 

674 

15 

i» • • 

147 

440, 

580 

870 

788 

16 

M * • 

136 

886 

440 

742 

607 

17 


101 

840 

480 

684 

588 

IS 

It • • 

103 

264 

800 

635 

582 

19 

It * • 

144 

866 

502 

836 

691 

SO 

It • • 

910 

611 

812 

917 
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Table showing the weighte of the individual calves at various dates 
during the course of the Experiments. 


Lot III. 


21 

Bullock, 

172 

403 

510 

910 

738 

24 


124 

379 

474 

840 

718 

25 

>• 

137 

397 

501 

848 

711 

27 


103 

326 

388 

7U 

611 

28 


106 

308 

400 

760 

654 

29 


186 

468 

576 

900 

714 

30 

t. 

193 

427 

500 

MO 

647 

Lot IV. 




Weight In Ibe, 


Total 
ipor^se in 

No. of 
Oalf. 

Rex. 

1908. 

May 23rd. 

190.3, 

Oct. lOth, 
20 weeks. 

1904, 

Mar. 26th, 
24 weeks. 

190J, 

Get. 14tb, 
29 weeks. 

lbs. during 
course of 
experi- 
ment, 

73 weeks. 

31 

Bullock, 

178 

480 

551 

866 

688 

32 


176 

462 

514 

892 

716 

as 

t, 

126 

391 

472 

828 

702 

35 


110 

392 

464 

784 

674 

36 


100 

306 

4ia 

812 

712 

37 


168 

436 

536 

846 

678 

38 


134 

405 

548 

910 

776 

39 


153 

374 

472 

824 

671 

40 

1 ’ i 

168 

454 

562 

868 

700 
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SWEDE LEAF-SPOT. 

One very useful piece of work cai’ried out by the Department’s 
Agricultural Instructors is the unearthing of the presence of diseases in 
farm crops in different parts of Ireland. In the pages of this Journal^ 
from time to time, reference has been made to the many diseases to 
which members of the genus Brassica — the swede, rape, turnip, and 
cabbage — are subject. Such diseases as finger-and-toe, white rust, 

bacterial rot, and the Phoma disease are now, when not previously, well- 
known to be widely prevalent in the country. 

Occurrence in Ireland. On my return from vacation last autumn I 
found waiting for me diseased specimens of 
swede, the leaves of which reminded one of the leaf-spot disease of the 
mangel or beet, and the disease may be conveniently called Swede 
Leaf Spot. Mr. Logan, Agricultural Instructor in County Sligo, 
reported that the leaf -spot trouble was present in many of tlie swede 
crops in his district, and that in one large field which, in the middle of 
J uly gave every promise of a fine crop, the disease had made such ravages 
that the yield of root was, in the end, lessened at least 40 j)er cent. Soon 
after these specimens from Mr. Logan had come to hand, others were 
received from Counties Donegal, Galway, Kerry, and Queen’s County. 
Everything tended to show that the disease was causing considerable loss.* 
The appearance presented by a diseased leaf 

General character, is well indicated in the accompanying coloured 
illustration and reproduction of a photograph 
(Figs. 1 and 2). The spots fi 4 )pear first on a leaf as small 
roundish patches of different sizes, the substance of the leaf-spot loses 
its green colour, becomes yellow, or almost white, dries up and may 
even disappear altogether, leaving a hole in the substance of the leaf. 
The whole leaf may lose its green colour, turn yellow and fall off. 
Where this occurs to any large extent, there is a natural loss in working 
power of the swede plant ; the resulting fleshy ^ roots ’ remain smaller 
than normal, and the whole crop is thus reduced in yield. A micro- 
scopical examination of the diseased spot shows that the leaf is bored 
tbrougli and through by delicate branching jointed fungal threads 
which run between and through tlie cells of the leaf, destroying their 
sul)stance and green grains, and reducing the leaf at the diseased spot 
to a shrivelled-up membrane. A cross section through an attacked 

leaf looks so i ^ b ^ , where f Al is the 

1 1. A j sssisrv ,i , A j , , . 

more or less healthy tissue, 

and (b) is the collapsed tissue of the leaf-spot. Not only does 

• I gave a preliminary account of the swede trouble in a paper read before the Royal 
PUhlia Society in November, 1604. 






SWEDE LEAF-SPOT. 




Fig. 2.— Swede leaf-spot. k. h. dd. 

Fig. 3.— Cross-section of leaf through leaf-spot, showing 
tufts of projecting conidia. Enlarged. 




Fig. 4.— -Leaf-spot conidia free. 
Much enlarged. 


Fig. 5.-— vSwede leaf-spot, showing 
sclerotia. (Micropholograph.) 




Fr',. 6. - Cross section of leaf-spot, showing 
(S.) sclcrotium and (P.) pycnidium? 
(Microphotograph.) 


Fig. 7.— Cross-section swede midrib showing 
Phoma pycnidia. 



Fig. 8.— Cross-section of rape leaf, showing 
perithecia of Sphaerella Brassicae, 



J. A. del. 

Fig. 9.~Asci of Sphaerella 
Brassicae, showing jointed 
ascospores. (x 8v57.) 
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th fungus pest permeate the substance of the body of the leaf, 
destroying it, but it sends out, at tlie surface 
Spread of disease, of the leaf, singly or in tufts, through the 
leaf air-pores or stomata, and also indepen- 
dently of them, rod-like jointed threads (Figs. 3, 4). Those are the 
septate conidia which fall off from their point of attachmenfc, and germi- 
nate readily. If they fall on another leaf of the same swede plant, or 
on the leaf of another swede plant, to which they may be carried by 
the wind or other cause, they sprout, work their way into the swede 
leaf, and destroy it there more or less completely, forming leaf- 
spots as just described. By this means a whole field may become diseased , 
as occurred in cases last year. The fungus causing this trouble is 
known as Cercospora Bloxami^ B. et Bk. The name was first given to 
a fungus found by the Rev. J. M. Berkeley on some decaying leaves of 
turnip sent him in 1882 by the Rev. A. Bloxam. The fungus has 
since been found in Germany and Switzerland where, however, it is 
said by Kirchner to do little harm. It has also been found in England 
on charlock, a very well-known weed of too frequent occurrence. It 
appears as if, at any rate in the West of Ireland, the fungus was 
more virulent than on the Continent, possibly owing to a predisposition 
of the swede crop induced by the moister climate. Mr. Logan found 
that the outer older leaves of the .swede plant suffered most from the 
attack, and that as the open weather of October and the early part of 
November of last year continued, the swedes shook off the disease and 
as far as could be expected, largely recovered from the attack. On 
looking up turnip material that I had received from Mr. Wade, of 
County Kildare, in 1903, 1 found that the turnips which were suffering 
markedly from Oidium bahami showed also the presence of Cercotipora 
Bloxamif so that 1904 was not the first year of the occurrence of 
this fungus in Ireland. On examining the swede leaf-spot further, I 
noticed, if my observations are reliable, features which are not given 
in the published accounts of (7. Bloxami, and yet are of considerable 
significance. In a gi’eat many of the leaf-spots of plants not only from 
County Sligo, but from other parts of Ireland, including specimens on 
exhibition at the Winter Show of the Royal Dublin Society in December, 
1904, I found numerous dot-like black specks (Fig. 5). Under the 
microscope these appear as solid heaj>8 of small 
Hibematiiig stage round, dark-wallcd cells, rich in stored food- 
of disease. material. They have every appearance of being 

what are known as sclerotia, i.e., bodies capable 
of resisting the rigours of the winter, and of sprouting in the following 
spring. Such bodies, when present as a stage in any disease, are very 

2 H 
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effective means, from the disease point of view, of continhing the attack 
in the following season. They are a chief cause of the persistence of 
“Yellow Blight” in the potato crop, and of certain clover, onion and 
other bulb diseases. 

Early in December last a number of seedlings of swede, turnip and 
rape were inoculated under sterilisation con- 
Artiff cial inoculation, ditions. In the course of a few weeks disease 
spots like those in the field crops appeared ; 
microscopic examination showed the destructive work of the fungus 
threads in the substance of the leaf, projecting conidia were observable 
and in addition these dark sclerotium-like bodies. There is thus every 
indication that they form an integral feature of the life-history of the 
leaf-spot fungus. 

In certain of the loaves examined some of these black bodies had changed 
from being solid and had become hollow (Fig. 6). 

Phoma disease. They are apparently capable in some cases, as 
in certain other fungi, of becoming reproductive 
bodies either of the nature of sperniogonia, pycnidia, or of perithecia. 
Neither in the artificially infected nor in the field material did I get 
clear and continuous indications of the gradual conversion of any of 
these sclerotium-like bodies into a fully formed pycnidiumor perithecium, 
but on some specimens of swedes, rape, etc., affected by the leaf-spot 
disease I found well-developed pycnidia showing all tlie characters of a 
true Phoma allied to, if not identical with, the form known as Phoma 
Brassicae, tig. 7. Furtlier in some rape material showing leaf-spot 
some of the patches, more especially those near the midrib, showed true 
perithecia, examination of wliicli indicated that tlio fungus was a 
SpJuierella, figs. 8 and 9. Two species of the genus — Bphaerdla 
napicola and Sphaerella brassicicola — are known to occur on forms of 
Brassica. My first impression, on reading the description of 
Sphaerella napicola^ Fautrey, in Saccardo^s Sylloge Fiingorum 
(IX., p. 617) was that this was the fungus I had before me. On com- 
paring the measurements and other points in detail I decided that the 
two were not identical and that the Sphaerella did not agree wdth 
any species described in Saccardo^s Sylloge and should be treated as a 
new species — Sphaerella Brassicae — with the following diagnosis : — 
Sphaerella Brasaicae, n. sp. 

Maculis magnis indeterminatis ; peritheciis numerosis, in maculis 
gregariis rotundatis, nigris, papillatis, 61/i latitudine; ascis sub- 
clavatis, apice crasso, 42 x 9^, aparaphysatis ; sporidiis (ascosporis) 
12-13 X 2-3yti, hyalinis, 1 septatis, fusiformis, loculis aequalibuQ, 

Hab. in foliis languescentibus Brassicae in Irlanda, 
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It would be going too far to conclude because on diseased swedes or 
rapes or turnips the Gercospora fungus is found in presence of a Phoma 
and a Sphaerella that these three forms belong to and are simply 
stages in one and the same species. Cultures only, under the usual 
conditions, can settle the question. All that one can say at present is 
that there is much to indicate that Gercospora has, in addition to the 
stage described and causing the leaf-spot, in all probability a Phoma 
stage which may prove to bo associated with Phoma Prassicae and 
another stage Pphaerella Brassicae, There is in the swede leaf-spot 
disease a close parallelism between it and the leaf-spot disease workfxl 
out by the late Dr. Berloae in the Spanish Chestnut. In this case 
Berl^se proveid by cultures that the Sj)anish Chestnut leaf-spot is due 
to a fungus closely allied to Gercospora and at one time called 
Gercospora, now known Gy lindros2yorium castaniculnm. This stage 
of the fungus is followed by a Phoma stage called Phyllosticta maculi- 
formis^ closely allied to Phoma hrassiccte, and this stage is followed by 
a thiixi, the ascospore stage called Hpliaerella laacuUformis, closely 
allied to the Sphaerella just described as occurring in diseased rape. 

While consulting Saccardo’s invaluable Sylloge Fungorum for 
descriptions of forms bearing on Jhe swede disease I iiotictHl with 
interest that in Vol. IX. Sphaerella napicola, Faiitrey, is described as 
occurring at ‘Noitan, Cdte d’or, Galliao,* on Brassica napus^ var. 
oleifera, and in Vol. X. Gylindrosporium brassicae is described as 
occurring in the same place on Brassica Na2)0-hrassicae. This coinci- 
dence seems to me to lend support to the possibilit}^ that the Gylindro- 
sporium is the conidial stage of the Sphaerella, It is characteristic of 
the genus Geroospora. that it possesses either coloured conidia or thi'eads 
and that its conidia are generally tailed. Gercospora Bloxami shows 
neither feature, and is better described as G ercosporeila Bloxami, as in 
Gercosporella fungal threads and conidia are hyaline and the conidia 
are jointed, rod-like. 

From the practical point of view the matter is of importance. If 
Sphaerella is the final stage in the swede leaf-spot disease then the 
ascospores are an additional means of enabling the fungus to hibernate 
and to perpetuate itself in the succeeding season. 

The disease and season were so far advanced last year when attention 
was called to the trouble that no experimeiits 
Prevention. combating the attack could be made. M any 

cultivated and other plants have suffered, gene- 
rally to a slight extent only, from leaf-spot caused by species of Cercos- 
pora or allied genera, and in some cases information is .available as to 
preventives. 

^ 2h2 
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Thus in some cultivated species of Prunus (the Plum genus) am' 
moniacal solution of copper carbonate was found to lessen the loss of 
leaves from leaf-spot. Quite recently Lagerheim and Wagner have 
described a potato leaf-spot due to Cercospora concors (Gasp.) Sarc., as 
increasing in extent in Sweden and on the Continent, and as likely to 
Income a dangerous parasite. In this case spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture is recommended for trial. Should the swede leaf-spot be as 
prevah'iit in Ireland this season as last it is intended to carry out pre- 
ventive experiments by spraying. 'Phe plucking off and burning of 
the spotted leaves as they appear would tend to hinder the disease 
from spi'eading, but this is obviously an impossible measure in a field 
of many acres. Another step one might take is to have such a rota- 
tion that swedc^s are for several years not grown in a field where a leaf- 
spot crop has previously occurred. If, as seems the case, excess of 
water is a favouring cause of the appearance of the disease, attention 
should he given to drainage, and care taken in the selection of suital.de 
soil, where possible. Weeds, too, as they may harbour the fungus, 
should he kept down. 


SUMMARY. 

1. The sw('(le crops in different ])art8 of Ireland, but c'spe* ially in 
the West, in 1904, suffered severely from loaf-spot due to Cercosporelia 
(Cercospora) Bloxami, a fungus found on the Continent, too, where, 
howev^er, it docs little harm, 

2. The swede leaves show discoloured patches, turn yellow, and fall 
off before their work is done. 

3. Tlie leaf-s]>ots give tufts of jointed conidia or spoi^es, which are 
easily set free, and cairy tlu', disease to other swedes in the same and 
neighbouring fields. 

4. On older leaf-spots black specks appear, which directly or indi- 
rectly serv(i to carry tlic parasite through the winter and enable it to 
attack next year’s swede crop. 

5. Tlie pest is found also on turnip, rape, cabbage, and on the weed 
charlock. 

6. Notliing is known as yet as to a suitable fungicide. Swedes 
should not follow swedes too soon in the rotation, in fields where leaf- 
spot lias occurred. The soil selected should have as good dminage as 
possible, as excess of water seems a predisposing cause of attack. 


T. JoHIfSON, 
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THE EARNINGS OF IRISH MIGRATORY 
LABOURERS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND, SEASON 1904. 

In view of the statement that the wages earned by migratory 
labourers in 1904 was much less than in previous years, an ex- 
haustive inquiry has been made as to the facts botli in England 
and Scotland. 


I. Scotland. 

More than half of the labourers who go to Scotland find employ- 
ment at potato raising, and ai'e away from their homes for a period 
of four to four and a half months. They aie drawn chiefly from 
West Mayo, particulariy the Island of Achill, and are composed 
largely of older men, girls and lads who are able to engage in the 
lighter work of potato picking. The stronger and more able-bodied 
men from the same district go to England, where they get heavier 
work and are better paid. 

So far as the potato worker is concerned there does not appeal* 
to be any ground for assexting that in the past season they have 
eaimed less than usual. 


Earnings in 
1903 ana 1004 
contrasted. 


Compai-ed with the previous year — 1903, which was, however, 
abnormal — the earnings, in some cases, have 
no doubt, fallen short, but employei’s who 
pay three-quartei-s of the wages state 
that 1904 was equal even to 1903 in respect 
of actual earnings, and was better than 1903 
in respect of 'the labourers being ab^e to return home a fortnight 
earlier. 0th eir merchants say that 1904 earnings were about 10 
per cent, short of 1903, but were fully equal to the six 2 >revious 
years. 


The labourers who go to Scotland and who are engaged in 
agricultural work other than potato raising are men drawn cliielly 
from Donegal. These find their way to the Lothians, 
Perth, Fife, Forfar, Berwickshire, and other large tillage 
districts. Moat of them go to districts where they have 
been before^ and many have been for a series of years 
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with the same employer. In such cases the wages are 
found to have been almost identical with last 
Potato-Raisers : the Irish migratory labourers who 

their Work and go to Scotland there appear to have suffered 
Wages. in the matter o-f earnings only those who do 

not cai*e to settle, but prefer to- itinerate, 
seeking emergency labour at high wages — travelling from earlier 
districts to later in search of two or three harvests. Such labourers 
^appear to have suffered considerably owing to the exceedingly fine 
season and the shortness of the hay harvests as well as the time be- 
tween the earlier and later harvests. 

The potato raisers are generally employed by potato merchants, 
who sometimes find employment for 100 to 160 throughout the 
whole season. The merchants have a number of foremen, or 
“ gaffeors ” as they are called, who are themselves Achill men, 
and who collect the labourers and are employed supervising their 
work. They also take a general surveillance of their behaviour, 
and are responmble for their good conduct. The labourers work 
in squads of twenty to thii-ty, and are paid in pairs. Thus, two 
girls alternately digging and picking would receive bs. per day as 
their joint wage. Young boys, who are unable to dig, generally 
pick for the father or some male relative who is strong enough to 
dig the whole day. In this case the eaimings also are 6^. for the 
pair. The gaffers '' get various wages, ranging from 256*. to 35 j?. 
per week, and their time is upstanding.^' Barrel men, that is men 
who pack and load the barrels, receive 21^?. per week; riddlers 20#. 
per week, and the time of those men is also '' upstanding." They' 
have no broken days in wet weather. The others are only paid when 
working, and not infrequently are disturbed by wet weather and 
sometime* by bad markets. On the whole, however, they had little 
of either interference during the past season, and so far as one 
can ascertain the point, the wages earned in money average £19 
to £20 each for the season of four and a half months. In addition 
to the cash wages, they get housing, bedding, coals, potatoes, and 
sometimes a little milk, so that they have only their groceries to 
buy, and where they are living in groups or in families it is esti- 
mated that As. per week each covers this; Allowing for other 
sundry expenses the average net earnings which each labourer 
after a season of four and a half months at potato maing would 
take back to Ireland may be estimated at about £12 for the season* 
Fares from Westport are paid by the labourers, the steerage passage 
costing 5s. Employers pay all railway fares beyond QlaiKOW. 



other Harvesters 
in Scotland. 


The men who go for general farm work to the tillage districts in 
Scotland are paid in various ways. They 
also get housing and the usual perquisites, 
and per week when working on day 
wages is an average earnings. At some 
operations, however, they receive piecework and for a short time 
may earn 25«. to 35^. During the corn harvest they receive 16^. a 
week and a bonus, for the time, of £2, so that on the whole the 
wages earned by such men would approach nearly 20 v. per week, 
with no broken time. 


II. England. 


Tfie Position 
of the Hai'vester 
in England and 
Scotland contrasted. 


Women and boys do not go to England — only able-bodied men. 

The scale of remuneration there varies 
much more than it does in Scotland. Those 
who go to farms in the neighbourhood of 
large towns and cities receive a higher scale 
of payment according as the general wages 
of the district are higher. Also, there is 
more itinerating in search of work, and con- 
sequently more loss for that reason than has occurred in Scotland. 
Further, in England most of the Irish labourers have their regular 
routes; many of them go to the same employer year after year, and 
where this is the case they have earned good wages; some ai*e 
still remaining in England on the fanus. 


I have been allowed access to the books of several extensive farms 
in England. In one case in Cheehii’e, where twenty-two men were 
employed, the men arrived on March 11 and 
left on October 28th, having thus had 
Wages in England, thirty -two full weeks’ work; 18«. per week 

was the regular wage when working on days’ 
wages; they were also allowed houses, bedding, fuel, potatoes, 
milk, and lighting, but no fares were paid. In England the Irish 
labourers get more piecework, and some weeks their earnings run 
up as liigh as 35s. per week, and the total earnings for tlie thirty- 
two weeks on the Cheshire farm was £34 4«. dd, each, equal tO’21#. 

per week. On a large farm in Staffordshire, close to Birming- 
ham, the wages paid were considerably in excess of the Cheshire 
instance, but the season was very much shorter, beginning in June 
and ending in the middle of October. In this case as mjaeh as £d 
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per week was sometimes earned during the potato harvest, the rais- 
ing being done by piece-work. The gross eiarnings for twenty weeks 
averaged £24 per man. On this farm there were also employed 
many Irish labourers who earned large wages for only two or three 
weeks. These men had been wandering over the country, some^• 
times getting work at high wages, but oftener being quite idle, so 
that they would have a poor revenue comjiared with those who had 
settled down. 

These two instances, being close to the large cities of Birming- 
hiim and Manchester, probably represent the maximum wage paid in 
England. In other parts — Warwickshire, Lincoln, Yorkshire — the 
earnings more closely resemble the amounts j^^^d to the Scottish 
men labourers, and on the whole reach about 204f. per week. From 
various other districts in England, however, the jneporte are forth- 
coming that large numbers of men weae unemployed for a consider- 
able portion of the season owing to the slackness of local industries, 
especially the building trade, which relieved a great number of 
unskilled labourers. These, to a largo extent, hlled the places 
which Irishmen formerly occupied. It is impossible to arrive at 
any near estimate as to how many suffered from this cause, but it 
is apparent that the number was large. 


The migratory Irish labourer is extieinely useful to the English 
and {Scotch farmers, and could ill be done 
without. I have myself had a long personal 

The Irish experieuce of this class of labourer, haviiiff 

HarvestmaiL in the ^ ^ ^ © 

EngUsh and Scotch to forty annually for 

Agricultural fifteen years. They serve a purpose 

Economy. emergeucy work, and are paid emer- 

gency wages, and when they come in 
families they are able to save a considerable amount. One Tna.yi 
who has come to me for eight years consecutively along with three 
gals, his children, has been able to maintain the company in Scot- 
land and return with £40 to £42 in cash. As rogards physique 
and condition many of the lauourers on aixival appear pale and thin and 
ill-nourished, but they improve greatly during their stay in Scotland, 
a change due to> the spring and summer work, and to the more 
ample dietary which is needful if they are to accomplish the day s 
taak. They also purchase clothing in Scotland, and return home 
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The Character of 
the Workers. 


Their Work and 
Manner of Living. 


much better ofip in this respect than when they arrived. The wages 
of the Irish migratory labourer have been 
increased gradually during the last six years, 
and of late there has l>een a disposition to 
be less provident than formerly. I do not 
mean that any money is spent in a vicious 
way, but probably in the purchase of things that are not actually 
necessary. The girls like to return to Ireland in a tailor-made 
jacket and a hat with a feather in it. Otherwise they are saving 
and industrious, the money being remitted regularly to Ireland at 
the end of the week or fortnight. Their conduct is excellent. 
Very rarely do the men drink and the girls are patterns of modesty 
and good behaviour. As a rule they come in families, or perhaps 
one elderly man may have charge of one or two girls of his own 
and as many of a neighbour as could come. They work practi- 
cally a ten-hour day, with ten minutes’ rest 
at each quarter. Probably the healthiest of 
the people come, and there is nothing in 
their appearance to indicate anything like 
physical degeneration. It is very seldom 
one sees an anaemic girl, and the young men, after they have been 
a few weeks in the country and have been well fed, aie quite up to 
the standard of ordinary Scotch agricultural labourer, ludeed it 
is not an uncommon thing to find that the young Irishman will 
altogether out-do the Scottish labourer in the matter of racing and 
other sports in which they engage. In Scotland the food which 
they eat is a fairly good dietary for the labouring class. They 
are allowed by the farmer to take all the potatoes they can use, 
and potatoes, along with fish, eggs, &c., usually constitute the even- 
ing meal when work is over. The mormng meal consists of tea, 
and bread and butter, with^ cheese and tinned meats. For their 
mid-day meal, which is brought with them to the field, they have 
sandwiches made of bread and butter and ham, and generally cold 
tea — never beer or spirits. In England the dietary is even more 
generous, as they are usually in small companies, occupy a properly 
equipped cottage, and can consequently cook their food better. 
Fried bacon is a staple food. 

As regards sleeping accommodation, from time to time one 
heaiB of the hardships that Irish girls have to endure in Scotland 
while engaged at their work. But of later years there has been a 
great improvement in this respect. The sanitary officers of the 
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•various counties see to it that nothing is permitted that would be 
injurious to their health. As it happens, however, on some of the 
Ayrshire farms very large extents of potatoes are grown, and these 
are sold to, perhaps, as many as half a doaen merchant^ each of 
whom bring large squads of Irish potato workers, clearing off the 
whole acreage in two or three weeks. Consequently the accommo- 
dation that the farmer can provide is severely taxed for that short 
period, cow-sheds and other outhouses being used, but all are made 
as clean as it is possible .in the circumstances to make them. 
The workers are not exposed to any cold, as while they are at these 
places it is the very height of summer. What appears to be the 
greatest hardship they have to endure is the absence of inside fire- 
places at which in wet weather the workers may dry their clothes. 
The cooking is generally done outside at a large coal fire, and it 
seems to serve that purpose perfectly well, but when girls come in 
from thedr work drenched with rain there is no way of drying the 
garments properly. This hardship, however, is one which the 
farmers are at present endeavouring to relieve. A good many of 
the largest farmers have put up specially constructed timber or 
galvanised iron houses for the express purpose of lodging these 
temporary workers, and I scarcely think that there is much room 
now for serious complaint. 


M. G. Wallace. 
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FLAX EXPERIMENTS, 1904. 

As a result of the flax held experiments of seasons 1901, 1902 
and 1903* some slight changes were made in the series carried out 
in the summer of 1904. 

I. MANURIA.L EXPERIMENTS. 

The general ])lati of the manorial experiments, which have now been 
in operation for three years, v/as adhered to in 1904, but as the supple- 
mental plots treated with salt, rape meal, and basic slag, which were 
introduced into the scheme in 1902, gave bad returns, the use of these 
manures was discontinued. On the other hand, two potassic manures, 
viz., kainit and muriate of potash, gave good returns in previous years, 
and hence a plot treated with another potassic manure — sulphate of 
potash — was included in the 1904 experiments which, therefore, com- 
prised trials of the following manures : — Kainit, muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potasli, a mixture of superphosphate and kainit, and, 
lastly, a mixture of sulphate of ammonia, Buporphos]>hate, and kainit. 

These tests were conducted on ten farms in counties Londonderry, 
Antrim, and Down. The dressing of muriate of potash was increased 
from cwts. to cwts. per statute acre, and the other manures 
were applied in the same quantities as were given to tlie corresponding 
plots in the prcviou.s year. On the supplemental plot li cwt. of 
sulphate of j)Otash per statute acre was applied, this quantity con- 
taining an amount of potasli approximate to that supplied in the 
form of kainit and muriate of potash. Full details as to the 
treatment of eaeli plot, and the results from each centie, are sliown 
in Table II. (pages 454-455), and in order to fcioilitate reference 
to the I'esults of the ex])erimeuts conducted during the previous three 
years a summary is given in Table T. (page 451), 

In the spring of 1904 the }>reparation of the land for the flax crop 
was carried out under favourable climatic conditions, and suitable seed 
beds were generally obtained. Sowing, however, was delayed at some 
centres, owing to the rain which fell at frequent intervals during the 
pericxl from 2 1st April to 10th May. 

At each of the ten centres there were six plots (see Table II.), each 
one-tenth statute acre in extent. The plots were measured and the 
seed and manures sown under the supervision of an inspector. As in 
previous years, the seeding was at the rate of sixty-two quarts per 
statute acre. The produce of each plot was purchased outiight, retted 

* See Joamali VoU XL, pp. 686, et m** Vol. III., pp. 668, ei and Yol. IV., pp. 616^ mv* 
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under the Department’s supervision, and afterwards sent to the 
Department’s mill at Carthall, Coleraine, to be scutched, and the 
scutohed flax valued in Belfast by a small committee appointed by the 
Flax Spinners’ Association. 

The season of 1904, unlike that of the two previous years, was on 
the whole favourable to tlie growth of flax, although heavy rain in 
August interfered with the pulling of the crop, and, to some extent, 
damaged the flax. The rainfall recorded at Coleraine (County Derry) 
during the years 1903 and 1904 is shown in the following table : — 







Rainfall in IncheB. 






Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1903. 

6*89 

3-30 

4*82 

1*76 

2*61 

0*94 

4*35 

4*91 

3*81 

6*90 

3*52 

277 

Rainfall up to 
end of 

1 5-89 

9*19 

14*01 

16*77 

18*88 

19*32 

23*67 

28*68 

32*39 

39*29 

4*2*81 

46*68 

IDO-J. 

4 '50 

206 

1*86 

2*52 

2*60 

0*15 

2*47 

6*41 

2*96 

2*45 

1*98 

3*11 

Riilnfall up to 
end of 

j 4-50 

7'4G 

i 

932 

11*84 

1444 

14*69 

17*06 

23*47 

26 43 

28*88 

33*88 

36*97 


The following statement shows the dates of sowing and pulling of 
the flax ; — 


Centre. 

Date of Sowing. 

Date of Pulling, 

Dromara, ..... 
Dunboe, ..... 
OaBtleroe. ..... 
Mosterague, .... 

Moneygobbin, .... 

Ballywilliam, .... 

MaooBquin. .... 

Drumaquill, .... 

Articlave, ..... 
Balleney, ..... 

1904. 

10th May. 

9th 

10th „ 

29th April. 

4th May. 

9th „ 

21 Ht April. 

26th 

9tb May. 

25th April. 

1904. 

20th August. 

12th and 13tb August. 
13th August. 

17th 

6th „ 

18th 

3rd and 4th August. 

8th August, 
mh „ 
lOth 


The following notes on thd appearance of the plots were made during 
the summer of 1904 : — 

(i.) With the exception of those to which potassic manures were 
applied all plots yellowed” to some extent. 

(ii.) The plots treated with kainit, muriate of potash and sulphate 
of potash had the best appearance from the time of braird 
ing to the date of jjulling. 

(iii.) The crop on plots to which superjdiosphate was applied was 
strong and healthy in the early stages of growth. At most 
centres there was, however, on these plots a strong growth 
of weeds, such as spurry, charlock and red shank, which 
resulted in the choking of the flax. 

Exactly similar general observations on the growing crop were made 
in previous years. 
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Table I. — Showing estimated Profit or Loss per Statute Acre due 
to the use of Manures applied to the Flax Crop in 1901, 1902, 
1903, and 1904, 


Manure. 

Quantity 

per 

Statute Aero. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1901. 

Kainit 

j In 1901 6 cwt. 

1 In other years 6 cwt 

1 9s. 3d. profit. 

16s. 3d. loBS. 

7s. 3d. profit. 

7s. 4d. profit. 

Mnriate of Potash 

( In 1901 1 cwt ) 

]lnl902&’03Uewt 
( In 1904 owt. ) 

£I 6s. Orf. profit 

4.?, 2d. loflg. 

17.S. Id. profit. 

Is. profit. 

Sulphate ofPotaBh 

li cwt 

- 

- 

- 

13s. 2d. profit 

Salt, . . 

4 cwt 

- 

£1 9s. 3d. I 0 B 8 . 

2s. 9d. I 08 B. 

- 

Kainit and Super- 
phoaphate. 

Kainit, Superphoe- 
phst^ and Sul- 
phate of Am- 
monia. 

S cwt. of each. 

fS cwt each ofl 

1 Kainit A Super- 1 
< phoBphate,jcwt 
of Sulphate of I 
1 Ammonia. J 

£l 9«. 7rf. lost.. 

£2 2s. BiK loBB. 

£1 4s. did. loBB. 

£2 2s. l.p/. loss. 

11s. Id. lOHB. 

6s. 3d. profit. 

14s. 6d. loss. 

i 1 4 s, 3d. loag. 

Rape Meal, 

6 cwt 

- 

£3 8s. lOrf. loBB. 

1 2s. lid. loss. 


Baltic Slat?, . 

6 cwt 


.£l 18s. 7d. I 0 B 8 . 

1 14.s‘. 3d. loflg. 

1 

- 


Effect of Kainit. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, 10 st. 12 lb. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from kainit ]>lot, 22 st. G lb. 

Estimated ])rofit per statute acre from use of kainit, Iff. id. 

The application of k?iiiiit at the rate of G cwt. j>er statute acre gave 
an increiused yield of retted straw at nine centres, and of scutched flax 
at seven centres. The average residts sliow that the dressing of kainit 
gave an increase of 2 st. 8 lb. of scutched flax as compared with the 
unmanured plot. The flax from the kainit j>lots was of slightly better 
quality than that from the unmanured plot, and a net }>rorit of 7s. id. 
per statute acre was returned from the application of this manure. 

Effect op Muriate op Potash. 

Scutched flax pur statute acre from unmaiiured plot, 19 st. 12 lb. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from muriate of potash plot, 21 st. 10 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of muriate of potash, 1«. Od. 

The application of muriate of potash at the rate of 1^ cwt. 
statute acre yielded an increase of retted straw at eight centres and 
an increase of scutched flax at seven centres. From the average results 
of the ten centres it will be seen that though the yields of rotted 
straw and of scutched flax were increased by the dressing of muriate of 
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pofcash, the percentage yield of flax from straw, i.e.j the yield of fibre 
from a given weight of straw, was decreased. The flax from the 
muriate of potash plots was very slightly superior in quality to that of 
the unmanured plot, and the net returns from the former plots show 
a profit of Is, per statute acre. 


Effect of Sulphate op Potash. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, 19 st. 12 lb. 

Scutched flax i>er statute acre from sulphate of potash plot, 23 st. 6 lb. 

Estimated profit per statute acre from use of sulphate of potash, 13«. 2d, 

The dressing of sulphate of potash at the rate of 1 J cwt. per statute 
acre resulted in an increase of retted straw and of scutched flax at nine 
centres. The average results as compared with those of the unmanured 
plots show an increase in the yield of retted straw and scutched flax 
and also a higher proportion of scutched flax to straw. The average 
quality of the scutched flax from the plots treated with sulphate of 
potash is approximately the same as that of the flax from the unmanured 
plots. The increased yield of scutched flax more than counterbalanced 
the cost of the manure, and a net profit amounting to 13«. 2d. per 
statute acre resulted from the use of sulphate of potash. 


Effect op a Mixture of Superphosphate and Kainit. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, 19 st. 12 lb. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from plot treated with mixture of 
superphosphate and kainit, lOst. 13 lb. 

Estimated loss per statute acre from use of this mixture, 14«. 6d. 

A mixture of equal weights of superphosphate and kainit was 
applied at the rate of fi cwt. per statute acre to Plot 5 at each centre. 
As has been already stated the crop on these plots brairded well, but 
the growth of weeds was much encouraged by the manurial treatment 
which, however, increased the yield of retted straw at seven centres and 
of scutched flax at six centres. The average returns from all centres 
show, however, that approximately the same amount of scutched flax was 
obtained from the plots treated with superphosphate and kainit as from 
the unmanured plots, although the weight of retted stmw was much 
greater from the former plots. The average quality of the flax was also 
about the same on these two series of plots, and though slightly more 
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tow wm yielded by those to which the above manurial mixture was 
applied the net returns from the dressing resulted in a losax)f 145. 6d. 
per statute acre. 


Efprct of a Mixture of Kainit, Superphosphate, and Sulphate 

OF Ammonia. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from unmanured plot, 19st. 121b. 

Scutched flax per statute acre from plot treated with a mixture of 
suj^erphosphate, kainit, and sulphate of ammonia, 20st. lib. 

Estimated loss per statute acre from use of this mixture, £1. 

Plot 6 at each centre was treated with a mixture of a phosphatic, 
potassic, and nitrogenous manure at the rate of 3 cwt. superphosphate, 
3 cwt. kainit, and ^ cwt. sulphate of ammonia per statute acre. Plot 6 
received, therefore, the same dressing as Plot 5 plus the small quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia. The mixture of three manures yielded more 
retted straw than the unmanured plot at all centres except one, and 
more retted straw than the mixture of superphosphate and kainit at 
five centres. The yield of scutched flax from Plot fl (mixture of three 
manures) was increased only at six centres as compared with the un* 
manured plot, and in four cases was more than the yield from the plot 
treated with atiperphosphate and kainit only. The average returns 
show that the complete mixture produced the largest yield of retted 
straw of all the plots, whereas the yield of scutched flax was only 3 lb. 
per statute acre more than that from the unmanured plot. It follows 
then that the proportion of scutched flax from the retted straw was 
low, and a comparison of the figures will show that the ratio between 
flax and retted straw was widest in the case of the plot now under con- 
sideration, III other wonls, the mixture of superphosphate, kainit, and 
sulphate of ammonia increased the bulk of straw, but scarcely influ- 
enced the absolute yield of scutched flax. As might be anticipated 
from the foregoing, a relatively large proportion of tow resulted from 
the Bcutcliing of the straw grown with the help of the mixture of the 
three manures, and the returns show that this was the case, for more 
tow was obtained from Plot 6 than from any other plot. The flax 
grown on Plot 6 was somewhat inferior in quality to that grown on the 
unmanured plot, and the net returns show that a loss of £I per statute 
acre rosuliod. 



Table II.— Showing the Rbsultb from the api>licatiou 


No. OP PLOT 

1. 

2. 

Manures applied per Statute Aobb 

No Manure. 

6 ewt. Kainit. 

Nanae and Addrets of 
Fanner. 

Character of 
Soil. 

Straw. 

Flax. 

Straw. 

Flax. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Dromara Co-<roorntlve Society, 
Bromara, Oo. Down. 

Dunhoe Co-operative Societ y, 
Dunboe, Oo. Londonderry. 

Medium loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
soil. 

Medium loam ; 
clay subsoil. 

2,230 

2,030 

310 

220 

2,290 

2,240 

226 

315 

John Teadley, Oastleroe, Cole- 
raine, Co. Londonderry. 

Heavy loam ; 
clay subsoiL 

2,200 

366 

2,270 

346 

Neill Kennedy. Maaterague. Co. 
Londonderry. 

Medium loam ; 
clay subsoil. 

2 040 

276 

2,660 

356 

Wm. H. Donaphy. Moneygobbin, 
Bully money. Oo. Antrim. 

Light loam ; 
Olay subsoil. 

2,240 

340 

2,930 

470 

Edward Bradley. Bally william, 
Coleraine, Co. Londonderry. 

Medium loam ; 
clay BUl:M»oii 

2,720 

386 

8,160 

440 

William Bailie, Macoequin, Oo. 
Londonderry. 

Light loam ; 
gravelly sub- 
soiL 

Heavy loam ; 
clay subsoil. 

1,8S0 

260 

2.310 

330 

William HiU, Dnimaquill, Oo. 
Londonderry. 

1,920 

260 

2,000 

276 

Geor^je Kane. Articlave, Oo. 
Londonderry, 

Da, . 

1,800 

210 

1,680 

195 

Bobert Christie, Balleney, Co. 
Londonderry. 

Medium loam ; 
clay •subsoil. 

1,450 

165 

1,660 

190 

Average yield of Retted Sliaw per acre. 

2,048 lb. 

2.3091b. 

Average yield of Scutched Flax per aero, 

lost. 121b. 

228t. 61b. 

Percentage of Scutched Flax from Retted Straw, 

13*67. 

13*69. 

Average Value of Scutched Flax per stone,* 

7*. lOd. 

78. lid. 

Average Retnma from Scutched Flax per acre, 

£7 16«. 7d. 

£8 16<. 7d. 

Average Returns from Tow per acre, 

1&(. 2d. 

18«. 6d. 

Total Average Returns from Flax and Tow 
per acre. 

£8 11«. 0d. 

£9 14«. Li. 

1 Cost of Manures per acre, 

g • • 

- 


168. 

Profit or Loss from use of Manuroa, , 



Profit 7«. id. 


• Tbe lUbz grown on each plot at each oentre waa valued nepantely. These figures 
repreaent the averagea of the valaattonb. 
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of different Manuhes to the Flax Chop — (1904), 



3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

U cwt. Muriate 
of Potash. 

li cwt. Sulphate 
of Potash. 

3 cwt. Kainit 
and cwt. 
Superphosphate 

3 cwt. Kainit, 3 cwt. 
Superphosphate, 

4 cwt. Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

i 

1 Str»w. 

1 

Flax. 

1 

Straw. 

Flax. 

Straw. 

Flax« 

Straw. 

Flax. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ih. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


2.080 

255 

2,360 

316 

2,060 

256 

1,980 

240 


2.640 

345 

2,430 

325 

2.040 

240 

2,270 

240 


2,420 

360 

2,600 

370 

2,730 

400 ' 

2,540 

350 


2,420 

336 

2.660 

375 

1,890 

245 

2,690 

26:> 


2,800 

410 

3,020 

425 

2,790 

375 

3,480 

430 


2,740 

330 

2,350 

35 

3,180 

240 

2,940 

210 

i 


1,800 

275 

2,120 

315 

1,760 

235 

1,990 

.70 


2,310 

3,36 

2.260 

335 

2,490 

330 

2.340 

1 300 


1,790 

205 

2.080 

235 

1,980 

225 

1,870 

220 


1,680 

195 

2,120 

265 

i 

2,160 

250 

2,320 

285 


2,274 lb. 

2,390 11). 

2,307 lb. 

2,432 lb. 


2l8t. 

101b. 

23 Hi, 

6 Ib. 

19 St. 13 lb. 

20 8t 

lib. 


13*39. 

13*74 

12*11. 

11*6 


7s. md. 

7^. 10<i. 

7s. 9id. 

7s. 

9d. 


£8 ns. id. 

£9 is 

3.i- 

£7 16s. Id. 

£7 15«. 6d. 


Vs, 

Id. 

Us, 

lid. 

18.. 

5d. 

£1 0«. ed. 


£9 Ss. 

lid. 

£10 2s. 2d. 

£8 14s 

. 6d. 

£8 16.t. 


16«. 

2d, 

176*. 

3d. 

17.V. 

3d. 

£l is, 3d. 


Profit 1.'.*. 

Profit 13,s. 2d. 

Loss 14 i'. Gd. 

Loss £1. 


2 I 
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The chief general conclusions to be derived from the manurial dirf^eri- 
ments carried out by the Department during the past four seasons are 
summarised as follows : — (See Table I,, p. 451.) 

(i.) That a potassic manure may usually be depended upon to give 
profitable returns when applied to the liax crop. 

(ii.) That potassic manures effectually prevent “ yellowing in the 
early stages of growth. 

(iii.) That basic slag or rape meal applied at sowing time does not 
yield profitable returns. 

(iv.) Nor is the application of a mixture of potassic and phosphatic 
manures (kainit and superphosphate! remunerative. 

(v.) That though the bulk of crop and yield of retted straw may 
be increased by a dressing of a mixture of potassic, phos- 
phatic, and nitrogenous manures (kainit, suj)erphosphate, and 
sulphate of ammonia) the yield of scutched flax is not pro- 
portionately increased, and the use of the mixture is not to 
be recommended. 

(vi.) That a phosphatic manure (su[>erphosphate or basic slag) 
encoui'ages a strong growth of weeds to the detriment of the 
flax. 

It should also be observed that the application of a potassic manure 
to flax not only benefits that crop, hut in many cases has a marked 
influence in encouraging the growth of clovers in the following year. 


11.— VARIETY TEST. 

As it was not possible to obtain good Riga Pernaii Crown seed in 
1903, this vaidety was not included in the trials conducted that year. 
In 1904, however, a good sample was obtained. 

The trials of varieties of fiax seed made last year weie therefore 
identical with those made in 1901 and 1902, and included tests of the 
following brands : — 

Riga Seed : — {a) Belfast Brand, and (6) Peiiiau Crown. 
Dutch Seed :— («) Belfast Brand, and (b) Riga Grandchild, 

The seeding iA each case was at the rate of sixty-two quarts per statute 
acre. The detailed results of these trials are shown in Table III., 
page 468, from which it will be seen that the Dutch seed (Belfast 
Brand and Riga Grandchild) gave better results than both brands of 
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Russian seed, and of the two varieties of Dutch seed the Riga Grand- 
child gave the better returns. 

In 1901 and 1902 Russian seed gave better financial returns than 
the Dutch, but in the two succeeding years Dutch seed yielded better 
returns than the Russian. The yield of the flax crop varies very 
largely according to the quality of the seed sown, and this in turn is 
influenced by many factors. In order therefore to form an opinion as 
to which seed — Russian or Dutch — is likely to be tlie more suitable 
for sowing in Ireland in any one season, attention must be paid to 
crop reports for the previous season from Russia and Holland, and also 
to the climatic conditions prevailing during the harvesting of the seed. 
The nature of the crop and the weather during harvesting are often 
quite different in these two countries, and to this must generally be 
ascribed the difference in tlie quality of the seed produced and the con- 
sequent difiference in tlie crops yielded by the seed when sown in 
Ireland the following year . 

Home Saved Seed. 

A small quantity of flax dried on a field near Coleraine in 1903, was 
rippled during the winter, and the resulting seed sufficed for a test of 
Irish home-saved seed at three centres. The average results of the 
three centres wore as follow : — 

Average yield of retted straw per acre, . . 2,383 lb. 

Average yield of scutched flax per acre, , .23 st. 81b, 

Rercentage of scutched flax to retted straw, 13-84 

Average value of scutched flax per stone, . 8«. 0\d. 

Average returns from scutched flax per statute 

acre, . . . . . . . . £9 9s. 2d. 

Average returns from tow per statute acre, . 19s. 2d. 

Total average returns from flax and tow, . £10 8s. lid. 

It will l>e seen from Table HI and the above that in these trials the 
home-saved seed gave considerably better leturns than the Russian 
seed (Belfast Brand and Pernau Crown), or the Dutch seed (Belfast 
Brand), and almost as high a return per statute acre as the Dutch Riga 
Grandchild. Pending further trials of a like nature no general con- 
clusions can be safely drawn, however, from the results of these few 
tests. 

III.—SCUTCHING TESTS. 

The results from the scutching tests carried out in 1904-5 are not yet 
available, and the report on .this division of the flax experiments will 
therefore be published at a later date. 


2 I 2 
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lY.-THE INFT.UENOE OF RIPPLING. 

The influence of rippling was again tested by an experiment con- 
ducted in the same manner as in the previous year. The procedure 
was as follows . — Two tons of green straw from an apparently even 
crop of flax were weighed out on the field. One ton was at once rippled. 
The rippled and unrippled straw were then retted in the same pond. 
A careful record of the cost of rippling and of the produce of and 
returns from each lot was kept. Table IV. shows a financial state- 
ment of the results: — 


Table I V. 


Produce of One Ton of Green Straw Produce of One Ton of Green Strftw 

Rippled. not Rippled. 


£ £ s. d. 

66 lb. of Scutched Flux, at 8^^. 61 lb. of Sculchod Flax, at Sd. 

per stone, . . . 1 17 8^ . per stone, . . . 1 14 10 

9 lb. Fine Tow. at 3fid. per lb,. . 0 ‘2 7'^ 7h lb. Fine Tow, at 3^d. per lb , . 0 2 2 

65 lb, Coarse Tow, at 2.v. 9^/. per - 69 lb. Coarse Tow, at 2*’. 9d. per 

(jwt., . . .014 cwt .015 

76 lb. Flax Seed, at 10^‘. pf’r cwt ,0 6 9 

; Gro.=« Return, . . 1 18 6 

Gross Return, . .281 I.<es8cost of Soutching 61 lb. at 

Less Cost of Scutching £ «. U. 2jr. per stone. , . .089 

66 lb., at 2x. per stone, 0 9 5 — 

Less Cost of Rippling and Not Return. . .19 8 

Cleuning Seed, .0 4 0 ^ ' Balance in favour of Rippling, 

— 0 13 o per ton of green straw, . 0 5 0 


Net Return, . . 1 II 8 , 1 14 8 


From the above table it will be seen that the scutched fiax from tli 
rippled and unrippled straw was of the same (piality, i.e., the rippling 
had not in any way damaged the fibre. More scutched flax was ob- 
tained from the rippled than from the unrippled straw. This may 
partly he due to a slight difTereuce in the quality of tlu* straw com- 
prising the two lots, although the crop from which they were weighed 
was apparently even in length, quality, and freedom from weeds. On 
the other hand the rippled fiax was much straigliter in the heats, and 
this may have advantageously influenced the yield. Slightly more tow 
was produced from the unrippled portion. A much higher yield of 
seed than in the previous year resulted from the rippling. The seed 
was sold at 10s. per cwt., and after deducting cost of rippling and 
cleaning seed there remains a net profit of 5s. per ton of green straw 
in favour of rippling. 


THE CULTIVATION AND HANDLING OF THE FLAX CROPS 
IN FLAX-GROWING CENTRES ON THE CONTINENT. 


In July, 1904, a deputation of Irish farmers visited some of the 
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flax-growing districts on the Continent. They report as follows 
on the cult’vation and handling of the crop: — 

We, the deputation appointed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland and the County Com- 
mittees of Agriculture and Technical Instruction of Ulster, to 
visit the flax-growing districts of Belgium and Holland, having 
now finished our visit, beg to lay before the Department and others 
interested in the flax industry — (1) a synopsis of what we saw and 
heard there ; (2) a statement of how far, in our opinion, it would 
be possible to apply to Ireland the methods of sowing, rippling, 
retting, and drying, as practised on the Continent. 

We first went to the Courtrai district in Belgium, which is the 
centre of a very large industry. This district is traversed by the 
river Lys, which is practically a canal, and is noted for its in* 
herent qualities for retting. The whole district on both sides of 
the river for thirty miles is almost entirely given over to the flax 
industry, 50,000 hands being employed the whole year round. 

The ground is prepared in much the same way as in Ireland, 
with the exception that it gets a dressing of liquid manure ten or 
twelve days before the seed is sown.. Tlie sowing is commenced 
about the end of February. Tlie greatest possible care is taken 
to prevent the growth of weeds, each field being thoroughly weeded 
twice within the first eight weeks. The crop is allowed to ripen 
much the same as in Ireland. Most of the flax is sold to factors 
before being pulled. It is then pulled and dried by the farmer 
or by the factor, according to arrangement, A small por- 
tion of the crop may be pulled and dried by the farmer, 
and the dried straw sold by weight. The pulling is done by care- 
fully-trained hands and the flax placed in handfuls on the ground. 
It is then put up in rickles” and allowed to dry. The retting and 
further treatment is done entirely by the factors and merchants. 
The seed is often taken off during the winter and eai’ly spring, and 
the flax is then retted and scutched during the same year, r.e., 
the year after growing 

The dried flax is then carted to the banks of the Lys, and the 
later stages of its manufacture carried out by the merchants. 
Each merchant owns or rents certain portions of the banks of the 
river, and has a number of wooden crates, about 12 feet by 12 feet 
iby 4 feet, sheeted with coarse linen, in which the flax is steeped. 
When almost retted it is taken out, gated,” allowed to dry, re- 
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tied in bundles, and again steeped. We were informed that the 
second retting is of decided advantage to the quality of the flax — 
increasing its value to a large extent. 

The first retting take® from seven to ten days, and the second 
from six to eight, according to the temperature of the water. 

The system adopted at Courtrai, is, to us, entirely new, and has 
many things to recommend it. In the first place merchants are 
enabled to keep their hands employed all the year round ; secondly, 
the farmer is saved the trouble of handling the crop at the time of 
year when he most needs all the help he can command for his 
other crops. 

We would suggest to the Department the advisability of giving 
the Courtrai system of retting a trial in Ireland, as we believe it 
would be successful. In many districts in Ulster the disused canals 
could be conveniently used for these experiments. 

We visited one district on the Lys — Wevelghem — and found 
the farmers had started a scutch mill on the co-operative system, 
fitted with the latest and most up-to-date machinery and appli- 
ances. Each shareholder owns one or more stocks and usually 
scutches his own flax. On ^ the day of our visit 150 hands were 
working in the mill. The tow is forfeited to the society for the 
repair of machinery, rents, &c., and the profits, if any, at the end 
of the year are divided among the shareholders. 

We next visited the Bruges and Sweve^aele districts, where the 
flax is green rippled by the farmer and sold to the factors im- 
mediately after rippling. The rippled flax is re^tted before being 
dried. In this district a in 1! has been established for the purpose 
of crushing seed. The process seems a simple one and might be 
established in any flax-growing district in Ireland with good results. 

The next district visited was Lokeren and St. Nicholas. The 
system here adopted is again much the same as in Ireland. The 
flax is carefully pulled and tied in sheaves about the usual Irish 
size. The retting ponds are of the ordinar}^ kind, and the flax is 
placed carefully in rows by the hand and covered with 
four inches of mud from the bottom of the pond, care 
being taken to cover all the flax. It is allowed to 
remain in steep about eight days, according to the 
temperature. When taken out each beat is washed and 
placed on end, and allowed to remain for twenty-four hours. The 
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flax is then spread in the ordinary way and lies on the spreiad field 
for about three weeks. When on the spread it is turned o-nce a 
week, and should the weather be showery, much oftener. The 
turning is done with the help of long rods which are slipped under 
the rows. 

Near Lokeren the seed is green rippled, dried, and sold to the 
oil-cake manufacturers. We were informed that the returns from 
the seed paid for all the labour up to the retting stage. The 
farmers of this district are of opinion that the best result® are ob- 
tained when the flax is pulled green and steeped immediately after 
rippling. They suggested the advisability of saving Irish seed 
and exporting it to Holland for sowing, expressed an opinion that 
it would pay both parties, and said they 'would prefer it to^ Riga, 
if properly saved. What is known as “ dew '' retting is practised 
in this district, but only when the crop is inferior. The procedure 
is to spread the flax immediately after pulling, and allow it tO' re- 
main from six to ten weeks on the grass. It is turned occasionally 
— say once in two weeks, or, in showery weather, oftener. We do 
not think this system could be applied to Ireland. 

We next visited the flax-groaving districts in the neighbourhood 
of Rotterdam, The flax there is allowed to ripen more than in 
the other districts, and the seed is saved for sowing purposes. 

The seed for the first sowing is imported from Riga, and the 
first season/s crop is known as Dutch Riga Child,'’ which is 
generally exported to Ireland for seed. Grandchild,” or third 
year’s crop, is not usually sown or exported except in case of 
failuie of the Child crop. We were assured that seed for sow- 
ing purposes exported from this district is never kiln-dried, as is 
the case generally with Riga, 

We were also informed that the fibre of flax is not injured by 
rippling. 


The rotaton generally is as folows : — 


Firsl year’s crop. 
Second ,, 

Third ,, 

Fourth ,, 

Fifth 

Sixth „ 

Seventh „ 


Rye (manured). 

Oats (manured). 

Clover (manured), 

Barley or rye (manured). 

Potatoes or rye (artificial manure). 
Barley (extra manured). 

Flax (liquid manure). 
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G^nerdi remarks as to seed .- — Riga seed is considered the best 
when pure. It give® the longest, and healthiest fibre and best seed, 
but does not yield as large a quantity as Dutch Riga Child.” 
White-blossomed Riga is less liable to disease and gives best yield, 
but not so good fibre as the blue blossom. A mixture of both 
gives good results. 70 per cent, of Riga and 80 to 85 per cent, 
of Dutch is considered a good percentage of germination. On 
virgin lands Riga seed is always sown. The average amount of 
seed sown per acre (statute) is two and a quarter bushels. We 
were informed the best seed district is Zealand. 

The practice of using artificial manure for flax is condemned 
by the merchants in the strongest terms. 

In the mills the rolled flax is weighed out to each scutcher and 
again weighed out when finished, and thus a valuable check is put 
upon the workman. All the mills are exceptionally well lighted 
and vefntilated. the machinery is of a much .ighter cast than that 
used in Ireland, is driven slower, and has double the number of 
blades customary in Irish mills. 

In almost every flax-growing district a second crop is taken of! 
the ground. Turnips, carrots, /and clover are tlie princij:>al crops 
thus grown. Turnips are sown in the ordinary way when the flax 
is pulled early in July ; carrots and clover are sown at same time 
as the flax. 

The price realised hy farmers for their greoti flax, pulled and 
carted to the steep, varies considerably. The average price for 
green flax may be put down as £10 per statute acre, and that 
for scutched flax about £59 per ton. 

We desire also to state that we were struck by the general 
appearance of prospciity and thrift everywhere apparent through- 
out the two- countries. The land is in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion. Tlierc are no waste grounds or uncroppcfl headlands. 
Fences and hedgerows are seldom seen. The farmhouses and 
labourers’ cottage® appear to be clean and comfortable. In a word, 
signs of industry and thrift are to be seen on every hand. The 
land is cro|>pod in rotation, and the cattle arc mostly house-fed. 
The milch cows are larger and better milk producers than we have 
in Ireland, and many of the caJvf^ are sold as veal, being fat in 
four to five months, and realising fi'om £6 to £8 each. 

Before completing this report, we wish to place on record our 
thanks to the several geiitleraen who so kindly met us in the 
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different districts, and did everything in their power to give us 
all information, and to show us the flax in the different stages of 
cultivation and handling. 

(Signed), 

Wm. H. West, Fermanagh. 

J. Jackson Baird, Antrim. 

Andrew J. Morrow, Down. 

Thomas Crawford, j.p., Monaghan. 
Robert Dick, r.d.c., Tyrone. 

P. Geo. Shaw, j.p., Armagh. 

Patk. Kelly, j.p., Donegal. 

Samuel S. Young, r.d.c., Derry. 

John Fay, Cavan. 
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THE CULTURE AND CURING OF TOBACCO. 

Notes on Experiments 

Undertaken by Colonel N. T. Everard, d.l , at Randlestown, County 
Meath, during 1904 

The experiments in the growing and curing of tohacco in Ireland, 
during the last six years, on a small scale, having proved successful, it 
wiis decided by an Advisory Committee, appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture, composed of tobacco manufacturers, retailers and 
growers to recommend an experiment on a commercial scale, extending 
the cultivation to twenty acres. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, having been apj>roached on the 
subject, consented to extend the facilities previously granted for ex- 
periments in the cultivation of tobacco, and authorised the payment 
by the Board of Inland I^evenue of a refund of one-third the existing 
duty for a period of five year.** to persons growing tobacco in this 
country, for experimental purposes, under special sanction. 

Two centres were suggested for experiments in 1904, one in Co. 
Meath and one in Co. Wexford, the Department of Agriculture under- 
taking to provide barns and heating appai-atus for the curing, and, if 
possible, to supply expert assistance. 

It was agreed that at least ten, and not more than twenty, acres 
should be available at eacli centre for the purpose of the experiment, 
and that tlie persons selected to grow the tobacco should, at their own 
expense and on their own responsibility, provide suitable laud, obtain 
the tobacco seed required, and procure the labour necessary for the 
proper cultivation of the cro[>. 

Unfortunately the Department were unable to procure an expert 
from America in time to superintend the planting and after-cultivation 
of the crop. It was, therefore, found ira|»oswsible to start the experi- 
ment in Co. Wexford. 

Colonel Evorard, however, on whose e.state the experiment in Co. 
Meatli was to be conducted, and who had had six years’ experience in 
growing the ci-op in Ireland, consented to undertake the wliole ex- 
periment of twenty acres, in order that it should b3 of a thoroughly 
practical nature, 
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The ^vrite^, by Colonel Everard’s directions, proceeded to America 
in December, 1 903, to study the best methods of growing and curing 
tlie crop. 

The methods adopted in the cultivation of the crop were based on 
American practice. 

Mr. J. N. Harper, Professor of Agronomy at the State x\gricultural 
College of Kentucky, who generously undertook to superintend the 
curing of the crop, considered the results obtained highly satisfactory. 

His suggestions as to improvements in the method of cultivation and 
curing are embodied in this report : — 

In order to make the experiment as comprehensive as possible the 
crop was grown on four different soils : — 

Soil. 1. A rather heavy clay loam witli a clay 

.subsoil in good mauurial condition. 

2. Similar to No. 1, but in a low state of fertility. 

3. A light loam with a clay subsoil. 

4. A light gravelly loam with a sandy subsoil. 

No. 1 produced the best results, the tobacco growing well and curing 
out a good colour with plenty of body anti elasticity, and the yield 
was satisfactory. 

No, 2. — Owing to the poorness of the soil, the yield was disappoint- 
ing. 

No. 3. — The result was not as good as No. 1 as regards yield, hut 
the colour, body and texture were good. 

No. 4 cured out a good colour, hut lacked elasticity and body. Tlie 
yield was disappointing. 

It would, therefore, seem tJiat a strong rich loam with a clay subsoil 
is the most suitable for growing tobacco. 

Tobacco, however, will not thrive except ou a well-draiiUHl soil ; a 
retentive clay subsoil is therefore to he avoided. 

The quality of the tobacco is largely dependent v>n the ‘‘ texture of 
the soil. 

By “ texture ” is meant tlie size of the soil particles — the smaller 
the particles the greater the surface exposed to the disintegrating 
effect of the atmosphere, more moisture is retained for oxidising the 
mineral constituents of the soil, and more surface is exposed to the 
rootlets of the plants. The period of growth of the tobacco plant is 
only twelve weeks, and, therefore, the rootlets must be able to ramify 
through the soil with ease in search of plant food. 
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The following varieties were sown ; — 

1. Yellow Prior. 

Variety. 2. Blue Prior. 

3. Hester. 

The seed was obtained from one of tlie largest seed farms in tlie 
United States. 

The greater portion of the crop consisted of ‘‘ Yellow Prior/^ which, 
although not producing as heavy a yield as “ Blue Prior,” is well worth 
ii trial. 

Blue Prior ” produced the largest yield of the varieties tried, some 
of the loaves in tlie green state measuring 40 inches in lengtli by 21 
inches in breadth, and seems to b(‘ the variety most suited to this 
country. 

Hestor.” — -This variety produced a rather thin leaf, which, however, 
cuied out a good colour. 

The yield was not as large as the two other varieties tried. 

In America there are three inodes of raising 
Seed Bed. plants generally used : — 

1. Ill an American liot bed covered with glass. 

In an American hot bed covered with canvas. 

3. In an ordinary cold bed'eovered with canvas. 

In this ex[)eriineiit anotlim* metliod was tried : — 

Starting the plants in boxes in a greenhouse, with heat, and then 
pricking them out into a C!)ld lied covered with canvas. 

Wliichever inethoil is used great care has to be exerci.sed in the choice 
of the site of the seotl bed and also in the cultivation. 

The be.st site is one having a southern ex|H)sure, well sheltered from 
the north, so as to get as much sun as possible. 

The American hot bed covered with canvas jirod need the best results 
and was at the same time the most economical. 

Almost as good results were obtained from the lied covered with 
glass, but at a higluu* cost 

'Fhe plants in the cold bed came up irregularly and nearly all damped 
olT, and the plants grown in the greenhouse and pricked out were in- 
clined to “ stag.” An American hot bed is made in the following 
manner : — “ The clay is shovelled out about 5 feet in width and for the 
length required, to the depth of 18 inches. 

Then about 3 or 4 inches of fresh straw is placed in this trench and 
covered vvith 6 to 8 inches of fresli stable manure. On the top of this 
about 5 inches of really good clean .soil, in which has been incorporated 
some good tobacco fertilizer, is placed. 
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One teaspoonful of seed, mixed with a gallon of Indian meal, and 
sown as evenly as possible on a bed thus prepared, is sufficient to sow 
from 9 to 15 square yards. 

If the plants come up evenly this ought to give enough plants to plant 
1 to acres. 

The bod is protected in the following manner : — 

Boards are placed all round the l)ed-— 18 to 20 inches high on the ex- 
posed side, sloping down to 10 to 12 inches on the other side. 

Pegs about 15 inches high are then placed down the centre of the 
bed, and a wire passing tlirougli a staple on top of each of these pegs is 
run from one end of the bed to the other. Two pieces of fine tiffany 
sown together and a cord run on their outer edge to attach to nails 
driven into the frame are sufficient to cover a bed of the breadth 
mentioned. 

The best time for sowing the seed is the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March. After sowing, the bed should he lightly raked 
over so as to give a slight covering for the seed. Too much covering, 
however, is destnictive to the seed. 

When the plants come up, if they are too thick the bed should be 
well raked in order to remove the superfluous [)lants. If the plants are 
attacked V)y wire-worm a dressing composed of one teaspoonful of 
Paris grecm ” to two gallons of water will eradicate them. 

During the spring the bed must l)e ke[)t as clean as possible and 
watered daily should a spell of dry weather occur. 

From the middle of April the canvas covering should be removed 
during the day in favourable weather and replaced at night. 

When selecting a field for tobacco the all-im- 

Preparation of the portant subject of shelter from the prevailing 
Land. winds should be carefully considered. 

Wind storms cause enormous damage to the 
crop : not only is the yield reduced, but the j>roduce is greatly decreased 
in value. 

Perfect leaves command the highest price per lb., and these are im- 
possible to obtain unless a well sheltered field is selected. 

In Kentucky the beat quality of tobacco is obtained on prime old 
grass land. 

The method employed for the cultivation of toliacco there, is as 
follows : — 

In autumn the land is ploughed about 3 inches deep, and a second 
plough is run in the same furrow, ploughing from 5 inches to 8 inches 
deep, according to the depth of the soil. The old sod is, therefore, 
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buried from 8 inches to 11 inches. It is customary to apply about 20 
tons of farmyard manure per acre, either just before ploughing or pre- 
ferably the year before, in order that it should be well incorporated 
with the soil. The land is then left till the spring, when it is cultivated 
with a disc harrow, and an ordinary harrow then used two or three 
times in order to give a fine tilth. 

When it is proposed to set out the plants the field is scored by means 
of a marker, which can be easily made by a local carpenter, with lines 
3 feet apart. 

Another marker making lines 1 foot 6 inches or 1 foot 9 inches apart 
is run at right angles : where the lines intersect, a boy places a 
measured amount of artificial manure, and a man draws the earth into 
a ‘‘ hill with a hoe and flattens it for the reception of the plant. 

If the plants are in a forward condition, Le , about 4 inches high, 
planting is commenced as soon as the danger of spring frost is over. 

The plants are carefully raised with a two-pronged fork from the 
seed-bed, whicli is moistened if necessary, and placed in baskets (the 
boxes used for sprouting potatoes make an excellent substitute). 

Great care must be taken not to damage the plants in any way. 

The baskets are then placed on a cart and taken to the field to be 
planted. 

If the staff for planting consists of four planters and two boys, each 
boy is given a basket of plants and drops them on two rows in front 
of the planters. 

Each boy drops two plants on the first hill ” of each row' and one 
plant on each succeeding ‘‘ hill.'^ 

The planters follow with a dibble about 6 inches long, and plant one 
plant on the first hill of each row, pressing the earth firmly round the 
plant, but taking care not to bruise it 

They then pick up the spare plant and have it ready for planting by 
the time iliey reach the second hill.” All misses ai'e replaced as soon 
as possible. 

In this experiment tobacco was grown after cabbages, turnips, man- 
golds, and oats, and also on two-year lea — that on two-year lea appeared 
to give the best results, but that may be partially accounted for from it 
l)eing the most sheltered portion of the field. 

Farmyard manure at the rate of from 20 to 30 tons per statute acre 
was applied befoi’e ploughing in January; in spring the land was 
thoroughly cultivated and cleaned. 

Owing to the wet season this was a matter of some difficulty, 
especially on the heavier soils. 
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In order that the crop should not be damaged bj the inexperienced 
workmen employed it was decided to place the plants further a}>art 
than would otherwise have been necessary. 

The ordinary double mould board plough was used, and the drills 
were made 3 feet 6 inches apart. A special fertilizer was prepared by 
the writer’s directions, containing 15 per cent, phosphates, 5 per cent, 
ammonia, and 10 per cent, sulphate of j»otash guaranteed free from 
chlorides, the cost of which was ^£0 Gs. per ton. This was spread by 
hand on the centre of drill before closing, at the rate of 6 cwt. per 
statute acre. 

The plants were raised froui the seed bed and planted on the drills 
3 feet 6 inches apart, omj boy dropping for the two planters. 

The planting out was commenced on the 31st May, and the planting 
of the wdiole 20 acres com]>leted on June IGth. 

Unfortunately a drouiiht occurred during the montli of June, and it 
was found necessary to water the plants. In the case of the earliest 
planted three waterings were given. 

When pro|)erly organised the actual cost of tliis operation worked 
out at 2^. 9d. per statute acre for each watering. 

The after-cultivation of tobacco planted on the lidgo is slightly 
different to that employed when planted in 

After- Cultivation. hills.” AVhere tobacco is grown on the ridge, 

as in this cxperioient, three or four horse 
hoeings are necessary, running the hoe as near the plants as possible 
without injuring them. 

The soil between the [Jants in the djill is kept clean by hand hoeing, 
care being taken not to expose the roots of the plants and to put back 
to the plant as much earth as is taken away. 

When tobacco is growm on hills,” about ten days after planting run 
a single horse plough between the rows, throwing the earth away from 
the plants — then three or four days afterwards use a drill harrow, 
which will tlu'ow a certain amount of covering back to the plant. 

After this by repeated hand hoeings keep the spaces between the 
plants clean, always putting back to the plant as much earth as was 
hoed away. 

In hoeing great care must be taken not to injure the leaves. Each 
leaf injured means a leaf lost. 

The earth must always be kept up well round the stalk of the plant, 
in order that it should be able to withstand wind storms and extract 
the maximum amount of nourishment from the soil. 
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About six to eight weeks after planting, the seed or terminal but 
appears in the majority of the plants. 

Topping and Topping is j)erformed by pinching out these 

Suckering. terminal buds as soon as the rerpiired number 
of leaves can be secured. 

The number of leaves left on the plant vary from eight to twelve, as 
the judgment of the grower may determine. 

In pinching out the tjud great care must be taken not to injure the 
tender top leaves. A very slight injury will develop into serious 
blemishes when the leaf has reached its full growth. 

When the seed bud has been removed the plant makes vigorous 
efforts to rej)roduce itself, and the buds at the axils of the leaves begin 
to produce suckers. 

These suckers must bo diligently removed up to the time of harvest- 
ing. 

The heavy storms which occurred during the month of August caused 
gi-eat damage to the plants, especially those 
Harvesting. ])lanted in exposed situations. 

A certain amount of the crop was fit for 
cutting about the 25th August. 

The maturity of the jdant is indicated by its general appearance. 
The leaves droop, and become tliick and mottled with yellowish spots. 

They also become brittle, breaking easily when folded over. If the 
cutting is deferred too long brown spots appear on the leaves, which 
are signs of decay. It is better, however, to let tobacco stand a little 
too long than to cut it too green. 

The harvesting in this experiment was delayed until the arrival of 
Professor Harper, and was not commenced until September 6th. 

The plants were cut with a spade- shaped knife close to the ground, 
and allowed to lie on the field until “ wilted,” which took from four 
to six hours. 

Hay lorries were used to carry the plants to the ciuing barn, a tray 
of canvas being fitted to a frame about 18 inches above the platform 
of each lorry. 

The plants were carefully placed on each platform, about two rows 
d^p on a l>ed of hay to avoid bruising, with the butts of the plants 
on the outside, and taken to the barns. The plants were then tied to 
the tobacco sticks with binder twine — ^from six to eight plants to each 
stick, according to the size of the plants. 

These sticks were 4 feet 6 inches long, by 1 inch by 1 inch. 

2 K 
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The sticks, with the plants on them, were then hung on tiers iu the 
barn, leaving about 9 inches between the sticks. 

There are, roughly, four methods of curing tobacco practised in 
America. 

Tobacco Barns. l«t. Air mrimj in large barns without arti* 
ficia] heat, which is impracticable iu this 
country owing to the moistness of our climate, which induces t/he for- 
mation of mould. 

2nd. Virginian Cure , — In small, air-tight barns, about 20 feet 
square and 20 feet high, each barn holding about 4,500 plants. 
During the curing by this method, Avdiich takes from four to »ix days, 
the temperature is raised as high as 180*^' by means of dues lumted by 
wood fires. 

3rd. A Modification of Above , — Used in Kentucky, the barns in 
some cases being as large as 40' x 30' x 20', and the heat supplied by 
means of flues, as in the Virginian cure. In this case the tem])erar 
ture is never raised above 100*^, and the cure is slowly conducted, 
occupying from four to six weeks, 

4th. Smoke Cure , — Largely used in Kentucky, in barns of various 
sizes. The temperature is never raised above 90*^, the source of heat 
being open wood fires lighted on the, floor of the barns. Tl^s cure 
occupies from four to six weeks. 

Owing to the imjiossibility of obtaining an expert from America in 
time to superintend the building of a l>arn to suit the particulai- 
method of curing to which he might have been accustomed, it was 
decided to construct one, on which either the “ Virginian cure,” or 
the modification of it as pmetised in Kentucky, could be employed, 
these two methods l>eing considered most suitable for our climate. 

In order to economise space, and reduce the cost of construction by 
having all the barns under one roof, a building was constructed 
100' long by 40' wide by 20’ high, divided into ten “rooms” each 
20' every way. The frame of the building was composed of iron and 
wood pillars, with a oonciete foundation. 

The outer walls were of galvanised iron and the inner of V-jointed 
sheeting lined with brown paper, the space beiw^een being filled with 
sawdust. 

For the divisions between the rooms, V-jointed slieeting, lined with 
brown paper, was nailed to the upwghts, and the intervening s|mee 
was filled with sawdust. 

The I'oof w^as composed of fire-proof felt, sheeted on the inside. 
Insulated d^rs were used for each room. On the roof of eadj room 
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a ventilator was plaeed, whicJi could be opened or closed at will from 
the ground. Bottom ventilation, which could l)e controlled at will, 
was provided for each njoin. In each i*ooiii four tiei’s of poles were 
placed 4' apart and 3' iV' between the tiers. At the end of the 
building a lean-to was erected 40' x 20' foi* sorting and prizing of 
tobacco. 

In order to be able to regulate the temperature exactly, to diminish 
the cost of fuel and attendance, and to do 
Heating. away with the danger of fire, it was decided to 

Iieat the building by steam. A 22 h.p. boiiei* 
and steam pipes were pro\ idtni for heating th(‘ building. By means of 
a steam trap and regulating valve each room could be kept at any 
desired tempei-ature, the main supply pipe running outside the 
building. It was calculated that this building would hohl 10 acres of 
tobacco, and it was ln>ped that two curings could l)e accomplished in 
the season in each room. This, however, })rove<l ini])racticable, and 
some of the plants had to l)e hung in cattle sheds until the tobacco 
in the barns was sufficiently wilted to be placed closer on the tiers, 
thus making room for the rest of the crop. Piofessor Harper, to 
whose technical knowledge^ and untiring efforts the success of this 
initial venture in curing tobacco, on a large scale, in Ireland is mainly 
due, was entii’ely satisfied with the buildings construct?ed. He at 
first attempted the Virginian cure, which he found to Ixij imprac- 
ticable. Owing to tlie large amount of moisture in the plants when 
taken inUj the barn, he found it imjjossibie to exjxd the moistui’e 
quickly enough to “ fix ’’ the bright yellow colour required. As the 
1*681111 of his exhaustive experiments on the various barns, he i*ecom- 
meiids the following mi^thod of curing as most suited to the Irish 
climate. 

The sticks, on which the plants are tied, liaviiig been hung about 
9" apart on the tier-poles, the temperature of 
Curing. tlie room is raised to 80'*', with both top and 

bottom ventilators open in order to “ w ilt ” 
the [)lautS“ i.r*’., get rid of tins siq)erfluous moisturt^ 

The t-eanperature at- this stage, should Ju>t l»e allowed to rise alnive 
85*^, otherwise there woubl l»e a danger t>t bursting the plant eell.^ 
ami the iobaceo curing a green eohmr. 

After the tobac(M> has thoroughly wilted, which will take about a 
week, all vents should be dosed, and the temi>erature raised to 90 \ 
This should not be t-oo soon, otherwise the tobaccr> is liable to ‘'house 

2 K 2 
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burn/^ a kind of premature fermentation. This temperature should be 
kept up for three or four days, to ‘‘ yellow ” the tobacco at this stage. 
A smouldering fire of oak sawdust is placed in tJie room for one day, 
and again at intervals during the curing. When the tobacco, in the 
opinion of the operator, is suflSciontly yellowed, raise the temperature 
of the barn to 1 00^ for four hours, then cut off all heat. When the 
temperature of the barn has fallen to about 70*^, open the ventilators. 
Keep the barn at this temperature, with the ventilators open, until 
the tobacco becomes just crisp enough to bend between the fingers 
without breaking. Then close the ventilators and raise the tempera- 
ture to 85®. 

This will bring the tobacco into “ case,” make it soft again. 
Allow it to remain a few days in this state in order to run the colour.*’ 
This is the time that mould is liable to make its appearance. If this 
should happen, open the ventilators and allow the tobacco to dry out 
at a temperature of 70®. 

Then close ventilators again and raise the temperature to 90®, which 
will bring the tobacco into “ case” again. Should this, however, not 
bring it sufficiently into case,” artificial means must be tried. 
Eitlier pouring water on the hot steam jnpes, or placing damp straw 
on the barn flour, will biing about the desired result. When the 
tobacco is sufficiently in ‘‘ case ” the heat is kept at 80® with all the 
ventilators closed for three or four days, and then the barn is left 
without heat for about the same time. Then the temperature is again 
raised to 80®. This alternate heating of the barn and allowing it to 
remain without heat is kept up until the tobacco is thoroughly cured. 
All this time mould must be carefully looked out for and checked as 
soon as it appears. 

When ready to strip the tobacco, raise the temperature to 90® and 
open all ventilators. Keep the barn at this temperature for three or 
four days, until the stem of the leaf is dry. Then cut off the heat, 
bring the tobacco into case ” artificially as before described and pack 
down on a raised platform of planks for stripping. 

In this experiment thirteen hands were employed for this operation. 
The plants placed in bulk in the sorting 
Stripping and Sorting, shed were covered with a tarpaulin to retain 
the moisture. The plants, as required, are 
taken from the bulk and placed at the end of the first table, at which 
three women were seated. 

The first woman stripped off two or three of the bottom leaves called 

flyings.” These were tied into bundles called hands ” (containing 
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about fourteen leaves) by a boy beside her. She then passed the plant 
to the second woman, who removed all the leaves except the two top 
ones, and passed these on to the third woman, who removed them from 
the stem and tied them into hands containing about fourteen leaves. 
These are called ** tips.” If the plants had been “ topped ” lower this 
grade would not have been necessary. 

The leaves stripped by the second woman were taken to three other 
tables, at each of which was one man to sort the leaves into grades and 
two boys to tie them into hands. 

Each sorter divided the leaves into tliree grades, according to their 
size, quality and texture. 

First Grade^ “ Leaf,'^ — Suitable for wrapi)ers, the undamaged leaves 
with the l:)est quality and texture — tied in hands containing eight 
leaves. 

Second Grade^ “ Lug^ — Leaves of good size, quality and texture, 
but with some small imperfections — tied in hands containing ten 
leaves. 

Third Gi'ade^ Thrash .''^ — The remainder of the leaves — tied in 
hands containing twelve leaves. The hands,” when tied, were put 
on the tobacco stick, which ^ was placed in a notch in the table 
beside the tier. 

When tying the leaves into hands it is important that the tie-leaf 
should be folded so as to be not more than one inch in width and 
neatly wrapped round the butts of the leaves and the end tucked away 
between them. 

At the end of the day’s work the sticks on wliich the hands were 
hanging, were taken to the curing barn and dried out at a temperature 
of 90^ for three or four days. 

The hogsheads for tobacco vary in size, an average being about 56 
indies high, by 42 inches in diameter at the 
Prizing, head. When it is pi’oposed to pack the to- 

bacco it is brought just so much into case ” 
that while the leafy portion is pliant, and can be handled without 
injury, the stem is brittle although bending slightly. 

When in this condition the tobacco contains from 1 1 to 12 per cent, 
of moisture, which is the condition preferred by the manufacturers. 
Two courses of hands are placed round the hogshead with the heads 
of the hands pressed close against the sides of the hogshead. 

Two courses are then placed at right angles to the previous courses, 
and so on until the hogshead is filled, pressure being applied at intervals 
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by means of a screw jack. In the lower grades of tobacco, the 

leaves do not fill the centre of the liogshead, it is necessary to M tl»e 
centre with binds, always taking care to keep each course level. 

The hogsheads containing the tobacco should be kept in a dry place 
at a temperature of about 60'^\ in order that the tobacco may undergo 
a process of fermentation, which takes alx>ut three months. 

This fermentation is a chemical process, believed to be due to the 
action of an “enzyme,’^ and is necessary in order that the tobac<x) may 
‘‘take flavour.^’ 

Up to the time of writing only three-fourths of the ci*op had been 
prized into hogsheads. Tlie total yield on the 20 acres is estin\ated at 
>^,800 lbs., t.e., 440 lbs. per statute acre. 

The tobacco has been inspected by several Icwling tobacco manu- 
facturers, and samples have been submitted to experts botli in this 
country and America. In every case a very favourable opinion 
has been expressed as regaixls its size, texture, colour, snd burning 
i|nalities. 

I'he opinion of experts in America to whom it has been submitted 
is timt it is “ first class.” 

The following is approximately the cost p<T statute m re of tlie 
various operations in the cultivation ami cunng of the cj’op grown this 
year : — 


80 ton* farmyard manure, at 2/6, 

• - r 

£ a. 

. 3 15 

d, 

0 

Carting and spreading, 


. 1 6 

0 

Ploughinga, .... 


. 1 5 

0 

Cultivating, .... 


. 0 18 

0 

Artificial manures, 


. 2 0 

0 

Planting and watering, 


. 1 4 

0 

Ho^Ug (hand^^, 


. 0 IS 

0 

Hoeing (horse), 


. 0 4 

0 

Suckering and topping. 


. 0 9 

0 

Harvesting, .... 


. 1 ir> 

0 

Sorting, 


. 1 12 

0 

Prizing, 


. 0 6 

0 

Coal, 60 days, 5 cwt. per day for 20 

acres, , 

. 0 10 

0 

Engine driver at IS/- per week, . 


, 0 6 

0 

Rent and taxes, .... 

. 

. 1 8 

0 



17 10 

0 


Taking the average yield U) be 440 lbs. per staitute acjre, the refund 
pf one-third of the duty, ie., 1^. per lb., w'hich the grower is flowed 
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by the Treasury, amounts to £22 i>er statute acre. The crop lias 
been variously valued at from 4rf. to Gd. pe^r lb., which, assuming the 
value is 4td. per ll>., gives a f\irther return of £7 6tf. Sd. per acre. 

The total net profit per statute acre therefoi’e amounts to £\l 
16.'?. Sd, 

Of the 20 acres placed under tobacco in tliis experiment only one- 
third was of a type whicli seems capable of producing a maximum 
yield, besides which only two acres of the variety found to give the best 
results, viz., ** Blue Prior,” were planted. 

In view of the fact that the crop had to be cultivated and handled 
by inexfierienced workmim, it was thought safer, in the absence of 
exfiert advice and superintendence, to plant less tliau one-lialf of the 
plants that could lmv(* been grown per statute acre. 

Having regard to the above facts, tlu^ result of this, the first exjieri- 
uient of growing tobacco on a commercial scale in Ireland, must be 
7‘egarded as highly satisfactory. 

The niost encouraging feature in this experiment, however, is the 
universal jiraise of th‘=‘ ([uality and texture of the tobacco accorded by 
tobacco manufacturers and exf verts, both at honveand in America ; and 
given a continuance of the rebate, the jirospects of tobacco culture in 
lieland seem inest (*ncouraging. 

With the experience gaine<l this year a ciop of tobacco grown on 
suitable land should reach 1,000 lbs. per statute acre. This result, 
after deducting the int/crest on barns necessary for the curing and the 
handling of the leaf, and cost of cultivation, would leave a profit so 
much in excess of that obtainable from any other crop that farmers 
might be induced to till more extensively, and tlie increased employ- 
ment therfdvy given vould tend to stem the tide of (^migration from 
Ireland. 

A great a<I vantage, also, in tlie cultivatiuii of tobacco, is the manner 
in which it fits into the routine of farm work, the planting being done 
between the turnip sowing and the cutting of the early meadows, and 
the cutting and housing betvveen tlie coim harvest and the raising of 
the potato crop. The strippijig, sorting and prizing can be carried out 
at any time during the winter, and thus provide much needed employ- 
ment during a time when remunerative labour is difficult to find for 
farm hands, especially women and boys. 

R W. Everard. 

[/^ s/iould hf* distinctly understood that permission for the growing 
of tohacco in Ireland is confined to ths cases of the persons selected for 
the purpose of wo7*king the Depari^nent's experiments , — Ed.] 
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THE PACKING OF BUTTER 

The important part that proper packing plays in the marketing of 
butter can hardly be exaggerated. This is a point to which the judges 
in the Department’s Surprise Butter Competitions* have frequently 
called attention ; indeed, defective packing was one of the gravest 
faults they had to comidain of in the parcels of butter submitted 
to them. Experience, too, has proved tliat in the present condition 
of English markets the packing of butter has a considerable influence 
on the price received. In this connection it may be noted that different 
markets require different methods of packing. Inquiry as to package 
desired should therefore be matle before arranging for the despatch of 
butter. 

If butter is to be properly packed it is essential that a clean, dry, 
well ventilated and well lighted store be avail- 

Care of Materials able for the materials used in the various pack- 

used in Packing. ages. Damp and dirty stores fi equently cause 
mouldy growths on the timber and parchment, 
and much injury may thus be done to the butter packed in such 
materials. 

The wood used for butter packages should be thoroughly seasoned and 
free from odour. For this reason it is recommended that all packages 
should be made up and well aired some time before their use. If, after 
all precaution has been taken, the wood has a strong odour, the bad 
effects may be lessened by heating tlie )>ackage thoroughly, and paint- 
ing the interior with a thin coating of melted paraffin wax, using a soft 
brush for the purpose. 

Each package should contain as nearly as possible the quantity 
required to All it, as considerable inconvenience 

Size and Kind of and frequent loss are occasioned by the use of 
Package. insufficiently filled packages. A filled package 
travels better than one with room to spare. 

Kiels should weigh not less than 1 4 lbs. each, and kegs not les.5 than 
7 lbs. The grooves for the lid and bottom 
Kiels and Kegs. should be v/ellsunk, and the ends of the staves 
around the lid suitably bevelled off. The heads 
and bottoms should be inade of strong well seasoned timber. 

♦ See Journal, Vol. IV., No. 8, page 656. and Vol. V., No. 2, page 872. 



THE PACKING OF BUIH'EP. 



Fig. 1.— The two kiels and the keg on the 
left have •'notched" or “ loclted " hoops: 
those on the right have twigged hoops. 



Fig. 2. — On the left are two Canadian boxes Fig,, .k On the left are two boxes whose 
dovetailed at the corners. The lids are held sides are made of two pieces. The joints are 

by four bent nails which turn into the grooves marked to show the “ i)reakT On the right 

shown. They are thus easily taken off or put are two boxes with two sides made up of 
on. On the right are two New Zealand boxes three pieces, with joints marked to show the 

with the sides in one piece. “ break." The distance between the joints is 

from 3.1 to 4 inches. 






THt PACKING OF BUTTER* 



Fig. 5.— Four pyramids turned over to show finish of tops. The lower one on the left 
has a neat finish ; the others show a slovenly make-up. 
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There are two methods of finishing the hoops (1) twigging ; (2), 
notching or locking. The “ notched ” hoops are preferred because of 
their neater appearance. For “ twigging ” straight half hooi)S can be 
conveniently used, but the rods of which they are made should be of 
three years’ growth for kiels, and two years’ growth for kegs. The 
binding should be finished off neatly. 

The hoops used for the ‘^notching” method must have been pre- 
viously “coiled” or “curled,” straight materials for these hoops are 
unsuitable. For kiels the 6-ft. coiled half hoops or half hoops from rods 
of three years’ growth, and for kegs 5-ft. coiled half hoops or half hoops 
fi’om rods of two years’ growth are recommended. The packages 
are quarter bound, and twelve hoops are recommended. Very strong 
“quarter” hoops are unsuitable, being, as a rule, badly “ shaj>ed,”and 
they do not grip tlie staves securely. 

The properly made notched kiel or keg will stand a long journey and 
be suitable for re-coopering if necessary in the merchant’s stoies, and 
will preserve its neat and clean appearance. Short nails may be used 
to secure tlie top and bottom hoops in position. None are needed in 
the other hoops, }>rovided they are properly coopered on. Long nails tear 
the {)archment and cause rust spots on the butter. 

Timber for these should, as far as possible, be free from loose knots 
and resin ; and the pieces tongued and grooved, 

Boxes or Pyramids, planed both sides, |ths inches scantling for 
56 lbs. and ^-inch for 28 lb. boxes. The 
boards should be accurately cut in order that the box when made shall 
be close in all joints, and without any portions of projecting wood at 
the angles, and as nearly w’atertight as possible. 

Timber cut for making boxes at creameries should be supplied 
of specified scantling, and if the sides consist of more than one piece, 
it should be of such widths that when the box is made there 
shall be alternation in the aides of wide and narrow boards, thus 
preventing the weakening of the bi>x by having the joints of the sides 
too near each other at the angles when the box is nailed. Inattention 
to this principle renders probalde a liability of the upper poHion of 
boxes being parted from the lower through the rough handling they 
receive in transit. 

The most suitable nails for the sides of the 56 lb. pyramid box are 
cement coated steel wire nails, 2 J-inch by 1 1 gauge. Eight nails at 
least should be used in each side, and of these at least two in the break. 
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Fov th(' bottom and top, ly x 12 i[^auo;o rmils «are suitable, six in 
tlio ends, and in the ease of the lK)tt<3m two additional nails into each 
side. Boxes dovetailed at sides and without nails are recom mended 
where suitable timber can be obtained at a r(?asonable cost. 


Clips and handles are not necessary for the present system of carry- 
ing butter when the boxes are made of sufficient 
The use of Clips, strength and stability. 

Handl^ and Canvas should be wrapped in a canvass cover 

in order to protect it fr<3in dirt in transit. A 
few 1)11 vers however, have expressed a preference for uncovered Vioxes, 
giving as reasons, (1) that the carriers use tlie covers as a sling ix) 
throw tlie boxes in place of lifting them ; (2), that when no covers 
used the damaged boxes in a consignment are more readily seen and 
claims can be made at once. Covers, if used, sliould accordingly be 
wrapped tightly and closely on to the ts)x, and so secured that the 
carrier-s cannot use them as a sling. 


Jn order to riMluce the liability of taint from the wood of packages, 
it is advisable to use a lining of strong, heavv 
Vegetable Parchment pa, chu.eut, paper. This should Ix', nuule from 
or Lining Packages. only, and should be pui'c white in colour,- 

all tints are objectionable ; it should also be free from filling or weiglit- 
ing material. The texture should be even, and bi’ight shining specks 
(due to holes in the paper), should not be visible when a sheet is held 
between tlie eyes and a moderate light. A suitable pirchinent paper 
sliould not show fibre on a torn edge. When wet it should be quite as 
tough its when dry and should stretch on pulling. For kiels a parch- 
ment |)a]»er is required, weighing not Jess than 35/40 lbs. per ream of 
480 sheets, eacli measuring 30^' x 20^' ; the same weight, hut cut to 
20" X 26" is necessary for 56 lb. pyramidK. 


The kiel, keg, or box should lx* thoroughly scalded over a steam jet, 
and afterwards scrubbed on liie inside with 

Preparation of Pack water. The parchment cut 

ages, ^ 

to a suitable size should be steeped in scalding 

brine the night before it is to be used, and allowetl to remain in the 
brine till next morning when it will be cold and ready for use. The 
package should be carefully lined with the damp parchment paper, 
avoiding creases and bare spaces 
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T}h> quantity of butter to be ]Mit into the packages should l)e weighed 
out accurately, allowing i lb. extra for a 56 lb. 
Filling the Packages, package and 1 Ib. for a 112 lb. package Small 

quantities only should he jait in at a time, and should be well pimstnl 
against the sides and into the corners by a heavy packer. Great care 
should be taken against creasing the parchment. The butter, when 
turned out on the shop counter, should be perfectly solid and smooth, 
without holes or crease marks, and showing clean angles. The top 
should be finished off smooth and flat, and caiefully covered with a 
neatly fitting piece of paixdiment })a))er. 

A eonsi<leral)le demand exists for butter made up in Prints, Rolls, 

Bricks, etc., wfMghing ^ lb., 1 lb., or 2 lbs., and 

Butter in Prints, prices are obtained for l)utter thus made 

EoUs, Bricks, etc. ' ^ . 

up. Tlie retailer incurs no loss thnaigh cutting 

up, and saves the time and labour of having to do so. 

It is esHfUxtijil that the huttca* for these packages should liav(^ a 
firm texture and be free from loo.se moisture. 

The weight of eacli piece should just turn tlie scah‘. Short weiglits 
may involve your customer in' troubh^ and be a source of v<?xations 
claims ; while, on the other’ hand, 4 to 6 lbs. jhu’ cwt. may be lost irt 
making up tlirougli over weight. Tin* best plan is to decide what 
allowance is to l>e nrade, say 1 Ib.per cwt. for 1 lb. Irricks, and 2 lbs. per- 
cwt. for 11). bricks. Then weigh out sufficient butter to make a 
definite number of the prints, etc. and check the weighing occasionally. 
With weak textui'ed butter's, losses of 6 to 8 lbs. per cwt. may (»asily 
occur through rtarelessness in cutting up. If large (piantities Ijave to 
be made up a moulding machine, such as Bradford’s, for bricks, and 
Lister’s, for rolls, is u.seful for shaping. A piece of wet muslin, 
stretched over the ImmicIi, gives the best surface to shape on. 

Tire packages for bnttiu’ in smaller lots, such as rolls, V>ricks, prints, 
etc., are, as a I’ule, made of “ smooth sawn timlifu-,” and ai'e not 
plamxl. 

Prints are usuaJly |)acked in boxes containing 12 or* 24 of 1 lb. or 1 lb. ; 

each print should 1 k' neatly moulded and im- 
The Packing of pi-essed with a distinctive sharply outlined 
** Prints and Bricks.” device and wrapj)e<i in j)ar<diment. The boxes 
sliould Jiave a separate division, lined with 
grease-proof paper, for each print. This method of packing is not suit- 
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able for a cross-Channel trade owing to the rough handling the packages 
receive in transit, but is useful for the Irish trade. 

1 lb. and i lb. bricks (often called rolls) are wrapped in parchment 
paper, and, as a rule, put into folding cardboard boxes (cartons). The 
long-shaped brick is preferred by the retailer, being readily divided 
into halves or quarters. The cartons are packed carefully on end in the 
box which should hold tJie exact number without leaving room for 
shaking in transit. The ])archinent paper should be of the same 
quality as that for kiels, but of a lighter weight, 25/30 lbs. to the 
ream of 480 sheets, 20 inches by 30 inches. It can be purchased cut 
in s(|uares of exact size for packing and with any suitable device printed 
on it. The cartons may be sealed by a gummed slip stating whether 
the butter is ‘‘ Fresh,” “ Mild,” or “ Salt,” and with the registered trade 
mark of the creamery on it. 

When the bricks are wra{)ped in parchment paper only they are laid 
flat in the box, and with the printed side up. The box should be lined 
with a grease-proof paper, and a piece of paper with a fancy perforated 
lace edging may be pasted around the top edges of the box, and 
folded over. The packages may be sealed by passing a cord round the 
box and through holes in the side and lid, the ends of the cord being 
fastened by a lead seal. 

The size of boxes recommended are those that hold 54, 24, and 12 
bricks per box. 

Butter in i lb. ‘‘ Rolls ” is packed in long cvlindricMl rolls and put 
up in 24 by | lb. or 12 by ^ lb. packages, 
Rb, ‘‘EoUs.” Each roll is wrapped in parchment and then 
placed crosswise in a box lined wdth grease- 
proof paper and having four pieces of paper with perforated fancy lace 
ps-sted on to the inside edge of the box and folded over. 

The dimensions of the boxes are : — 24 by | H). size, 9| inches by 6^ 
inches by 7^ inches ; 12 by ^ lb, size, 9^ inches by 6^ indies by 3| inches ; 
scantling, ^ inch. 

Two pound ** Rolls ” are usually packed for the London market one 
dozen in a box. No wrapping material of any 
21b. Holls.” kind should be placed round a roll. The 
box is first lined with a good grease-proof jiaper 
with lace edging to fold over, then a layer of good muslin. The rolls, 
which should be made narrow at each end, or torpedo shape, and ;J-moh 




Fig, 8.-" The upper box on the left contains 12 x 2 lb. 
rolls; the lower box on the left 1 lb. rolls on end - this box 
is a little large. On the right is a box of prints. Note the 
perforated paper edging, which gives a neat appear;mce to 
the packages. 


Fig. 9.— Top box on left contains 24 x 1 lb. rolls; 
the bottom box contains 4 lb. lumps wrapped in 
muslin. On the right the upper basket contains 
d lb. lumps wrapped in muslin, and the lower box 
3 lb. lumps wrapped in muslin. 



THE I’ACKING OF BUTTER. 
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to J-inch longer than the depth of the box, are packed on end, the 
muslin folded over and a board pressed on the ends of the rolls till it 
meets the sides of the box, the grease-proof paper is then folded over 
and the lid nailed on. By making the rolls slightly longer than the 
box it is found that they retain their shape and travel better. The 
dimensions of a box are ; — 

I2\l X X 7 indies, and scantling inches. 

Branding should be clear and sharp and should indicate the source of 
origin, character of the butter and registered trade 
Branding and mark of the dairy. Stencilling a brand is not 
Labelling. satisfactory, as the lettering, when unsuitable 
ink is used or when the box is too soon handled, 
is apt to smudge ” or run. Hot iron, or printing, brands should be 
used. The latter for hand use are inexpensive, and with these it is 
possible to use two colours in branding. In all cases it is advisable to 
put the registered trade mark of the creamery on the package. 

Labels should be attached securely to the package by means of 
^-inch tin tacks, which should be no longer in order that they may not 
pass through the lid and injure the Contents. 

The whole aim of the packer should be to produce a filled jiackage 
which, b}^ its neatness, will attract the attention of buyers to the 
contents and assist in building up a reputation for the brand. 


A. Poole Wilson. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 1904.^ 

L- MEADOW HAY. 

The ox|>erinients on the manuring of meadow hay in 1904 wei’e 
exactly similar to those of the three preceding years. They wore 
carried out at sixteen centres in the counties of Carlow, Cavan, 
Down, Kildare, Londonderry, Sligo, Wexford, and Wicklow. 

The plan of the experiment, with full details as to centres, 
manures applied, yield per acre, and estimated profits, is given on 
Table I. 

The following table summarises the results obtained: - 


Plot 

No. 

1 

! 

j Mitnures Ap])lied 

1 per 

1 Statute Acre. 

j 

A\enige 
^eld of 
Hay per 
Statute 
Acr.^. 

Increase 
due to 
Manuvoa. 

Value ol' 

Increase - 
at 

2.S'. fid. per 

cWt. 

Cost of 

Manures. 

Estimated 
profit per 
Statute 
Acre. 



T. c. 0. 

T. C. O. 

.il X. (/. 

r .V. d. 

£ .s. d. 

1 

{ No miuiiire. ... 

18 1 

- 




2 

I Ten tons farmyard 
! manure. 

1 lU 3 

0 11 2 

1 8 9 

2 0 0 

0 11 3 
(Loss). 

3 

1 One ewt. Nitrate of 
Soda, 2 cwt, Super- 
I)hoH])hatc, 2 cwt. 

ivainit. 

2 3 3 

1 0 16 2 ■ 

! 

1 18 9 

i 

1 2 0 1 

1 

0 10 9 

4 

One cwt. Nitrate of j 
Soda, 2 cwt. Super- | 
' phosphdte. ! 

1 10 0 

0 10 3 

10 9 

0 17 0 

0 9 9 

5 

1 One cwt. Nitrate of 

1 Soda. 

1 13 2 

0 6 1 

0 12 0 

0 10 6 i 

1 1 

1 1 

0 1 G 


The hay crop in 1904 was, on the whole, somewhat lighter 
than in 1903, consequently, as there was the same outlay in man- 
ures, the profits obtained from their use were propiortionately less 
than in the previous year. The figures in the table on page 486 show 
that on the average of all the centres the heaviest yield of hay 
was obtained on plot 3, to which was applied, at the rate of 5 cwt. 
]>er acre, a mixture containing each of the three important ingre- 
dients of manures, viz., nitrogen, phosphates, and potash. This is 
time not only of the avenige results, but also of the results obtained 
at each individual centre, with the excej>iion of throe or four. In 
these cases the highest yield was pnKluced on [vlot ‘J, which was 
manured with farmyard manure at the rate of 10 tons per acre. 

The general it?sulf., therefore, indicates ihaf, the -oiixture applied 
pn plot 3 may be relied on fo give a substantial, and, in most cases, 
a profitable increase in the crop. 

* Th« It«port on the Barley Experln entR of ttC4 a pi eared in No. 2, Vol. V„of 
Joum.nl. See p. 264Jof that i«8ue. 
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On plot 4 the same mixture, but without the kainit, wae applied, 
and in a few cases this was more profitable than the complete mix- 
tune. Such a result may be expected on land which is in good 
heart ; but even then the increase in the hay crop does not fully 
represent the advantages derived from manures containing potash, 
as these are also seen in the aftergrass where the gi‘owth of clovers 
and bottom gi'asses is stimulated by the use of such manures. 

The use of nitrate of soda alone on plot 5 resulted in a profit of 
only 1#. 6c?. per acre, and is not to be recommended except under 
very exceptional circumstances. 

The 10 tons of farmyard manure applied on plot 2 gave on the 
average the satisfactory increase of lU cwt. per atTe, and, as men- 
tioned on page 484, in a few cases yielded the heaviest crop. 

If the hay crop is charged with the full cost of the manure (4^?. 
per ton) a loss of ll^r. 3d. per acre is incuiTed ; but if, on the other 
hand, only half the cost is charged to the hay crop, a profit of 
Ss. ^d. per acre is obtained. 

The following table shows biiefly the results obtained during 
the j>ast four seasons: — 



1901. 


1902. 

1908. 


1904. 1 

MaQurOf» applied 

Statute .V(?r<'. 

Averii4fc 
yield per 
acre. 

Ksti- 
mat'd 
prollt per 
a(!r(‘. 

AvoratfC 

.\voiaKe 
yield per 
acre. 

Hsti- 
matetl 
pi ollt per 
acre. 

Avora^re 
yield pei’ 
;icrc. 

Esti- 
mated 
prolil p('r 
iw;rc. 

No manure, 

T. r. y, 

1 8 2 

r .s. </, 

T. V. 
1 10 

ij. 

0 

r .s. d. 

T. C. <,). 

1 9 0 

C X. (/. 

T. C. 
1 8 

Q. 

1 

r -s. d. 

Ton tons farmyard 
manure. 

1 18 2 

0 16 0 
(Loks) 

1 19 

o 

0 14 4 

(Loss) 

2 1 2 

0 8 9 
(Loss) 

1 19 

3 

0 11 3 
(Lot!*) 

One cwt. Nitrjii-e of 
Soda, 2 cwt Super- I 

Sainft. 

2 8 3 

1 8 G 

2 6 

2 

1 I 0 

2 7 2 

1 4 3 

li 3 

3 

0 IG 9 

One cwt. Nitrate oi 
Soda. cwt Super- ^ 
phosphate. 

2 11 

0 ly :t 

2 0 

- 

0 11 0 

2 2 2 

U IG 9 

1 19 

j 

0 

0 9 9 

One cwt Nitrate of 
Soda. 

I 16 3 

0 10 0 

1 H 

3 

0 3 3 

1 15 0 

0 4 G 

1 1 13 

1 

2 

0 1 6 


The above table shows that in each year the heaviest yield and 
the greatest profit have beetn oblained from plot It and farmers may 
therefore be recommended to apply to their inca<lo\v lands the fol 
lowing mixture per .statute acre: * 

J cwt. nitrate of soda, 

U cwt. miperphospbate, 

2 cwt. kainit. 
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MEADOW HAY EXPERIMENT ;^MANURTAL TEST FOR ONE YEAR. 


Table showing the Returns per Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Name and Address 
of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
j of Soil. 

Plot 1. 

No 

Manure. 

Plot 2. 

10 tons 
Farm- 
yard 
Manure. 

Plot 3. 

1 cwt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 cwt. 

Superphos- 

phate, 

2 cwt. 
Kainit. 

Plot 4. 

lowt. 
Nitrate 
of Soda, 

2 cwt. 
Superphos- 
phate. 

Plot 6. 

1 owl 
Nitrate 
of 

Soda. 




T. C. Q. 

T. 0. 0. 

T. c. g. 

T, 0. Q. 

T. 0. Q. 

Mrs. Kirwan, Borris. , 

Carlow, . 

Clay loam, 

1 15 2 

3 1 2 

2 13 1 

1 16 3 

1 13 1 

M. Roche, Olonmore, 


Loam, 

1 3 0 

1 16 2 

1 16 2 

1 13 2 

1 8 0 

G. B. Donald, Bagnals - 
town. 


Clay loam. 

0 19 0 

1 18 2 

1 14 2 

1 6 0 

0 18 0 

Rev. R. D. Martin, Kille- 
shandra. 

Cavan, 

Stiff wet clay, . 

1 10 0 

1 13 0 

2 5 0 

1 15 0 

1 10 0 

S Boyd, Holjrwood, 

Down, 

Clay loam, 

0 16 0 

1 1 3 

1 4 2 

1 3 3 

13 0 

Jas. Kelly, llathbride, . 

Kildare, . 

Strong loam, . 

1 9 2 

2 5 3 

2 5 2 

2 4 0 

1 16 2 

R. M'Cormao, Carbury, . 


Strong clay, . 

2 1 3 

2 7 3 

2 15 2 

2 12 1 

2 8 0 

Jos. Flynn, Rathangan, . 


Limestone 

gravel. 

1 12 1 

2 2 0 

2 10 2 

2 6 0 

2 0 1 

J. Kennedy, Maoleory, . 

L’derry, . 

Medium loam, 

1 7 3 

2 6 1 

1 18 0 

1 10 2 

1 10 0 

B Foley, Balllndoon, . 

Sligo, . 

1 

Moory, 

1 10 1 

2 3 2 

2 6 3 

2 3 0 

2 2 0 

Malooney, OoUooney, 


i Moory, . 

1 12 0 

i 

1 19 0 

! 

2 19 0 

2 10 0 

2 1 0 

Michael Doyle, Tagoat, . 

1 

Wexford, , 

Clay loam, 

0 19 0 

1 8 1 

1 15 3 

1 16 2 

1 8 2 

H. A. Lett, Enniscorthy, 

„ . 1 

Loam, . . 

1 15 3 

2 5 3 

2 10 1 

2 11 2 

2 6 0 

L. Oullen, Ashford, . 

1 

Wicklow, . 

Sandy, . 

1 7 2 

1 16 0 

2 8 2 

2 0 2 

1 14 1 

J. Brennan, Ovooa, 

i 

Light loam, . 

1 13 2 

2 0 1 

2 8 1 

2 6 2 

1 16 3 

.L Murphy, Roundwood, 


Sandy, . 

0 19 0 

1 9 3 

1 8 0 

1 7 2 

12 0 

Average yield per statute acre, . j 

- 

1 8 1 

1 19 3 

2 3 3 

1 19 0 

1 18 8 

1 Increase due to Manures 


- 

- 

0 11 2 

0 15 2 

0 10 3 

0 5 1 

Value of Increase ; Hay at 2s. 6d. 
per cwt 


- 

£ s. d. 

i 8 9 

£ 8. d. 

1 18 9 

£. 8. d. 

1 6 9 

£ 8, d, 

0 18 0 

1 Ooit of Manures, 

• 

- 

- 

2 0 0 

1 2 0 

0 17 0 

0 10 6 

Estimated profit per statute acre, . 

- 


on 3 
(Loss.) 

0 16 9 

0 9 9 

0 1 6 


Copies of this cNrtide m lecsflet form {No, 37) many he obtamedf 
free of chairgty and post freCy on appUcatioiv to the Secretary^ 
Department of Agriculture and Technicd Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrionstreety Duhlm. Letters of application to addressed 
need not he stamped. 
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II. POTATOES. 

A. — Manurial Test. 

The eixperinients on the manuring of potatoes carried out in 
1904 were exactly similar to those of the three preceding years. 
Tlie object of these exjxiriments, which have been fully explained 
in previous repoi'ts, may be briefly stated, as an attempt to indicate 
what use can be made of ai*tificial manures by way of supplement- 
ing applications of farmyard manure to the }x>tato crop. 

In. Table 1. will be found the complete results of the experiments 
conducted at thirty-two centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Car- 
low, Cavan, Down, 1 Londonderry, Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford, 
Wexford and Wicklow. In each county the experiments were 
under the direct supervision of the county agricultural instructor. 

While the results obtained at individual centres will repay care- 
ful study, especially in view of the fact that the character of the 
soil and the variety of potato gn>wn at each is given, yet, when 
drawing general conclusions, it will be safer to be guided in the 
main by the average results. For the sake of easy reference these 
are reproduced in the following table: 




Avepim* Total 
field of 

Increase 
due 1 o 
Manures. 




Esiimuted 

Plot. 

Manure applied iH*r 

Cost, of 

Profit 

8t’i.i ui© Acre. * 

Potatoes pel' 

Manures 

per Statute 



Statutt? Acre. 




Acre.* 



Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 



d. 

£ x. </. 

1 

Xo Manure, . 

3 12 

■ — 


— 


— 

‘2 

20 toos Fariuyard Manure, 

8 14 

5 2 

4 

0 

0 

6 19 0 

3 

15 touH Farmyard Manure, 

7 IG 

4 4 

3 

0 

0 

5 4 0 

4 

15 tons Farmviird Manure, 








1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 








1 monia. 

8 10 

4 IS 

3 

12 

(> 

1 5 17 G 

5 ' 

! 16 tons Farmyard M<inure. 








1 1 cwt. flulphale of Aoi- 
1 raonia. 4cwt Superpnos- 
i phnte. 

U 0 

.5 17 

4 

5 

<> 

G lit G 

6 

1 15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

' 1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 

monia, 4 cwr Superphos- 
phates. 1 ewt, Mnria.U> of 
Potash, 

10 y 

i 

i G 17 

4 

IG 

u 

8 10 0 


In calculating the profits obtained the following prices have 
been assigned to the different manures: — Farmyard manure, As. 
per ton ; sulphate of ammonia, £12 KIv. per ton ; superphosphate, 
£3 5^. per ton ; and muriate of potash, £10 lOx. per ton. 

The following is an extract from last year’s report with reference 
to a similar table : — 

“ The ligures lu the above table iu<Ucate — tirsl, that eaeh H}>|»lieation of 
manure has produced a larjce iuerea.ne in the er«)p ; Peeond, that the appHcmtion 
of 16 tons farmyard manure has produced a (Top whi(di is not three-quarters of a 
ton less than that produced hv the application of 20 Ions farmyard manure ; and 
third, that on each of the pb»tp. 4, ,6. and 6 the addition of artificial minures to 
the lighter dressing of dung has j'ielded a larger crop than the heavier dressing 
of dung yielded. ” 

-^Tha value of saleable potatoes is taken at i^2 per ton. and of the small potatoes £l 
per ton, 


L 
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With two very slight modifications these remarks are equally 
true of the results now under consideration. These two modifica- 
tions are: — (1.) That the application of 15 tons farmyard manure 
has produced a crop which is ordy 18 cmt, less than that produced 
by the application of 20 tons farmyard manure; and (2.) that on 
plot 4 the addition of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia to the lighter 
dressing of dung has yielded (yiihj 4 cwt. less than the heavier 
dressing of dung. 

These differences are so small that they may be disregarded, and 
it may without hesitation be said that the results of the two years^ 
experiments are corroborative. 

In considering the question of monetary return it may be urged, 
and justly so, that it is a mistake to charge the potato crop with 
the full value of the farmyard manure. But whether the full 
value, or only half of the value, of the farmyard manure is 
charged to the potato crop, the result is the same, viz., the use of 
artificial manures along with 15 tons faimyard manure has, except 
on plot 4, left a greater return per acre than the use of 20 tons 
farmyard manure alone. Tlie combination of manures as applied 
on plot 4 (farmyard manure and sulphate of ammonia) is not one 
which could be recommended for potatoes under any circum- 
stances, and it is well, thenefoi'e, that it should provide the excep- 
tion to the above statement. 

These experiments seem to fully justify the advice given in pre- 
vious reports that, as a general rule, and especially where farm- 
yard manure is limited in amount, farmers should apply the latter 
in more moderate quantities, and supplement it with suitable arti- 
ficial manures. Now the question arises — What are tlie ‘‘ suitable ” 
artificial manures 'I An answer is furnished from the figures contained 
in the following table : — 



Manure applied per 
Statute Aore. 

t Total 

Increaae 

Cost of 

Eetimated 

Plot. 

! Yield of 

over yield 

Manureein 

Profit 

1 Potatoes 

from 15 

excess of 15 

from uae of 



j per Acre. 

tone Dung:. 

tone Dung. 

Artificials. 



■Tons. 

Cwt.iTons. Owt. 

X fi. d. 

X .S'. d 

3 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

! 7 

16 




4 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 1 cw t. 







i Sulphate of Ammonia, 

! ^ 

10 

0 14 

0 12 0 

0 13 

6 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 1 c w t. 




Sulphate of Ammonia, 4 ewt. 






6 

Superahosphate, 

15 tons Farmyard Manure, 1 cwt. 
Sulphate or Ammonia, 4 cwt. 

9 

j 

9 

1 13 

1 ,5 6 

1 15 


Superphosphate, 1 cwt. Muri- 
ate of Potash, . 

1 

9 

1 13 

1 16 0 

3 6 0 


These figures show that the most suitable mixture of artificial 
manures that can be used to supplement a moderate application 
of dung is one which is complete, or, in other words, one which 
contains niWogen, phosphoric acid and . potash. The queetiom a« 
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to what quantity of each ingredient the mixture should contain, 
and in what form each ingredient should be present, may well 
constitute subjects for future investigation, but in the meantime 
farmers may safely be urged to try the mixture as applied to 
plot 6. This conclusion is veiy considerably strengthened when 
the results of last year’s experiments are compared with those of 
similar experiments conducted during the three previous years. 


as given in the following table:- 



1 

1901. 

1902. 

: 190K, 

1904. 

i 

Manures applied per i 
Statutes Acre. 

Tot 111 

Esti- 

matt'd 

; i 

Esii- Egti" ! 

'I'otal mated Total mated 

Esti- 

Tetal mated 

Yield or 

Profit 

Yield of Profit 

Yield of Profit i 

Yield of ; Profit 


Potatoes 

from use 

Potatoes from use 

PoUitoes 

1 from use | 

Potatoes j 

from use 

per .Acre. 

of 


per Acre. ^ of 

per Acre. 

' of 

1 

per Acre. 

of 



Manures. 


i Manures,; 


Manures.] 


jMunurcs. 

L, 

1 Ions. Cwt. 

X. 

( 1 . 

Tons. (Jwt. t: .V. il. 

Tons. Cwt.j 

il. s. 

tL 

Tons. ('wt. 

JC K, (1. 

No Manure, . .14 

20 tons Fiirmvnrd Mu- 

4 ' 

- 


4 

7 - 

3 

1 

~ 


3 

12 

5 19 0 

nure, . . , ! 10 

13 

8 11 

0 

8 

18 4 IG 0 

8 

2 

6 14 

t> 

8 

14 

I,*! tons Farravard Ma- ; 












6 4 0 

nure, . . 9 

16 Urns Farmyard Ma- ' 

16 1 

i 7 14 

0 


19 4 3 0 


5) 

6 9 

0 

7 

IG 


nure, 1 cwt. Sulphate , 
of Ammonia, . . j 10 

15 tons Farmyard Ma- , 
nure, 1 cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 4 ewt. 

HI ^ 

j S 2 

tl 

8 

19 6 G G 

8 

G 

, G S 

G 

8 

10 

0 17 G 

G 19 G 

Superphosphate. . 11 

16 tons Farmyard Ma- 
nure, 1 ewt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 4 owt, 


10 3 

0 : 

9 

IG G 3 G 

9 

10 

8 2 

G 

U 

9 



Superphosphate. 1 ! 
owt. Muriate of Pot- 

i 











8 10 0 

ash, . ,12 

' 1 

10 1 


10 

ll 7 6 0 

10 

6 

9 2 

0 

10 

9 


!>.— Variety Test. 

’Fliis experiment, designed to te.st the relative cropping capa- 
bilities of different varieties of potatoes, was conducted at twenty- 
one centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Down, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, Sligo, Tip})erary. Waterford. Wexford and Wicklow. 
The full returns i>f all the varieties grown at each centre are 
given in Table II.. together with the average yield per statute 
acre, and that of the same varieties in similar experiments con- 
ducted in the three previous years. 

As all the varieties were not grown at each centre an accurate 
comparison between them cannot be drawn from the average 
figures stated in the table. ‘‘ U[>to-Date ” (gi’own at twenty 
centres) yielded the heaviest crop, next in order of yield coming 
‘ Beauty of Bute” (sixteen centres), and “Hibernia” (thirteen 
centres), followed by “ Old Champion ” (grown at all the centres). 
” Champion II.” (eleven centres), and “ Evergood ” (nineteen 
centres). The lightest crop was obtained from “ Black Skemes,” 
but the excellent cooking qualities of this potato 6omj>ensate to 
some extent for its failure to yield a heavy crop. 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT 


Table L— Showing the Kkturns pkb 


Nemo and Address r!«„n+v 

of Farmer. 

Character of >Soll. 

Variety of Potato, 

Plot l. 

No Manure. 

Saloablt. .Small. j ToUI. 






tonu. 

mwt. 

cwt. 

tons, ewt. 

.T. D. Wilson, Bullynuro, . Antrim, . 


Medium loam, 


Abundance, , 

5 

3 

76 

8 

18 

B. Bandalstowii, „ 




Up-to-date, . 

2 

2 

14 

2 

16 

S. Bussell, Orosoannon, 




,, • • 

0 

7 

11 

0 

18 

A. Park, Glarryford, . . „ . 





3 

13 

6 

3 

18 

C. Reid. Glarryford, . . . 


Peaty loam, . 


Black Skerries, . 

U 

la 

27 

2 

2 

S. B. Knox, Ballymoney, 


Medium loam, 


Up-to-date. . 

V 

12 

20 

3 

12 

Joseph Warden. Manooney, . Armagb, . 


Loam, • 



3 

16 

16 

4 

10 

G. Bartholomew. Loughgall, 





3 

0 

20 

4 

0 

F. Shepherd, Merkethlll . 





5 

14 

22 

6 

16 

R. Watson, Orossmore 


Light loom, . 


• • 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

G. Bioe, Mullabawn, . . „ . 


1. 


Beauty of Bute, . 

i 

0 

15 

4 

16 

N. Cosgrove, Olonegal, , . Carlow, . 




Champion, 

6 

1 

18 

6 

19 

M. Fitzpatrick, Pentland, » 


Clay loam. . 



1 

12 

6 

1 

18 

T. Byrne, Glynn, 


Sandy loam, . 



1 

4 

6 

1 

10 

J. Smith, Ooolnacola, . . (Javan, . 


Poor clay, 


Champion, . . 1 

1 

12 

35 

8 

7 

A O’Leary, Tlmoleague, . Cork, 


Light loam. 


Up-to^ate, . 

2 

10 

22 

3 

12 

J. Fletcher, Hillsborough, . ; Down, 


Siindy loam, . 


Black Skerries, . 

1 

2 

7 

1 

9 

S. Prentice, KiUlnohey, . | 

■ 

Loam, . 

. 

Up-to-date, . 

3 

10 

46 

5 

16 

R. Guthrie, Sheephill, . ' Derry, 


Medium loam, 



5 

1 

32 

6 

13 

J. M'Farland, Turmeil, 


Gravel loam. 


Champion, . 

5 

0 

37 

6 

17 

P. Brennan, Freshlord, . Kilkenny, 


Limestone loam. 



0 

13 

27 

2 

0 

J. Staunton, Attanagh, 


Olay loam, . 



0 

17 

27 

2 

4 

Nenagh RuralDistrict Council, ! Tipperary, 


Light loam. . 


Bc'auty of Bute, . 

1 

5 

20 

2 

b 

S. Lllfey, Gloughjordan, . ! „ 


Lonm, 


Empress Queen. . 

0 

4 

12 

0 

16 

J. Wolfe, Rockl'ord 


Loam, . 


Langwopthy, 

3 

12 

15 

4 

7 

Q. O’Loiiry, Nenagh, . . „ . 


Light loam, . 


Empress Queen, . 

0 

11 

10 

1 

7 

(h H. Dennehy, Clashmorc, , Waterford. 


Loam. . 


Maincrop, 

1 

13 

17 

2 

10 

E. Murphy, Ballyneil, . , „ • 




Champion, 

3 

10 

33 

6 

3 

T. Webster, Goroy, . . Wexford, 


Gravelly clay. 



2 

9 f 

7 

2 

16 

M. Redmond, New Ross, . ,, 


Light gravelly. 


• 

1 

3 

5 

1 

8 

P. J. Byrne, Ashford, , Wicklow, 


Medium loam, 


Evergood, 

4 

4 

47 

6 

a 

J. Brennan, Ovoca, . . „ . 


Light loam, . 



3 

16 

4 

4 

0 

Average yield i)er statute a(ji’e, 




. 

2 

11 

21 

3 

12 

Increase due to Vanures, . 


. . , 



1 

- 


- 

- i 


Value of Increwe : Saleable PotatfXJii, 2«. pvr cwt. : Small, 1«. per uwt. 
Ooit of Manurei. 

Estimated profit per rtatute acre 
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MANORIAL TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 







I’LOT .3. 




Plot 

. 



Plot 5. 



PI.OT G. 






















15 

tons Farmyard 
















16 

tons Farmvard 


Manure. 













15 

tons Fjinnyard 


Manure 



1 

cwt. Sulphate of 

20 

tons Faraiyanl 

15 

tontt 

FiirmvftMl 


Manure 



1 

cwt Sulphato of 


Ammonia. 



Manure. 




Manure. 



1 

‘Wt. Sulphate of 


Ammonia. 


4 

(‘Wt. Superphos- 












Ammonia. 


4 

cwt. Siuierphos- 


pbato. 



















phate. 



1 

cwt 

Muriate 

of 






















Potash. 



Salt>alilc. 

Small. 

Tt.Ul, 

SlllfUlllt'. 

Small. 

Totul. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Tntul. 

Saleable. 

Small. 

Total. 

Um* 

evri. 

cyvl. 

tons*. 

r\vt 


••wi. 

fWt. 

totu. 

cwt 

t-OIIH 

<-\vt. 

cwt. 

tOIIK 

c.wt 

Iona. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

tOtIH 

cwt 

tons. 

cwl. 

cwt. 

tone 

cwt. 

10 

12 

20 

11 

12 

9 

8 

34 

11 

2 

8 

17 

33 

10 

10 

10 

10 

40 

12 

10 

11 

3 

53 

13 

16 

12 

8 

17 

13 

5 

11 

6 

17 

12 

3 

11 

19 

20 

12 

19 

12 

10 

15 

13 

5 

IS 

1 

13 

13 

14 

11 

19 

19 

12 

18 

9 

14 

30 

11 

4 

10 

13 

19 

11 

12 

11 

7 

25 

12 

12 

14 

0 

21 

15 

1 

9 

11 

20 

10 

11 

7 

4 

19 

8 

3 

8 

1 

14 

8 

15 

10 

12 

;40 

12 

2 

15 

2 

16 

15 

18 

7 

17 

24 

9 

1 

6 

12 

22 

7 

14 

6 

19 

29 

8 

8 

4 

18 

44 

7 

2 

6 

19 

32 

7 

11 

10 

14 

29 

12 

3 

10 

11 

30 

12 

1 

11 

12 

28 

12 

18 

11 

18 

36 

18 

14 

12 

18 

34 

14 

12 

10 

11 

12 

11 

3 

9 

8 

22 

10 

10 

9 

13 

16 

10 

8 

11 

10 

12 

12 

2 

14 

11 

16 

16 

7 

7 

16 

21 

8 

16 

6 

8 

23 

7 

11 

6 

0 

20 

7 

0 

7 

16 

30 

9 

.7 

7 

10 

20 

8 

10 

10 

4 

37 

12 

1 

9 

15 

42 

11 

17 

9 

12 

61 

12 

3 

11 

14 

39 

13 

13 

11 

1 

39 

IS 

0 

4 

4 

G 

4 

10 

4 

0 

6 

4 

6 

4 

0 

7 

1 

7 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

8 

6 

18 

6 

0 

17 

6 

17 

4 

19 

16 

5 

16 

5 

8 

16 

6 

3 

5 


17 

5 

19 

6 

13 

22 

7 

15 

6 

16 

34 

7 

10 

5 

11 

27 

6 

18 

6 

11 

40 

7 

11 

" 

* 

2JI 

8 

10 

8 

16 

35 

10 

11 

5 

1 

m 

6 

17 

4 

It; 

22 

6 

18 

5 

1 

,33 

6 

14 

0 

10 

36 

7 

5 

6 

10 

36 

8 

6 

3 

9 

16 

4 

4 

3 

1 

17 

3 

18 

4 

7 

18 

6 

5 

4 

3 

25 

5 

8 

5 

3 

23 

6 

6 

7 

17 

60 

10 

17 

6 

2 

50 

8 

12 

7 

7 

50 

9 

17 

7 

17 

60 

10 

17 

9 

0 

67 

11 

17 

11 

0 

38 

12 

18 

10 

16 

35 

12 

10 

13 

0 

38 

14 

18 

1.1 

7 

30 

14 

17 

13 

10 

39 

16 

9 

8 

1 

13 

8 

14 

7 

16 

11 

8 

7 

8 

2 

14 

8 

16 

8 

4 

15 

8 

19 

9 

4 

14 

9 

18 

12 

10 

19 

13 

9 

10 

10 

18 

11 

8 

11 

17 

30 

13 

7 

12 

9 

25 

13 

14 

12 

13 

18 

13 

11 

11 

3 

47 

13 

10 

9 

15 

48 

12 

3 

10 

4 

60 

12 

14 

10 

0 

43 

12 

3 

li 

16 

40 

13 

15 

9 

3 

29 

10 

12 

8 

11 

21 

9 

12 

8 

T~ 

31 

9 

18 

s 

4 

:44 

9 

18 

9 

0 

24 

10 

4 

4 

18 

89 

6 

17 

3 

18 

45 

6 

3 

4 

18 

53 

7 

11 

6 

3 

53 

8 

16 

6 

17 

45 

9 

2 


0 

23 

4 

9 

2 

18 

21 

3 

19 

3 

5 

23 

4 

8 

4 

0 

35 

5 

16 

5 

10 

32 

7 

2 

3 

17 

' 24 

.5 

1 

3 

12 

> 18 

4 

10 

4 

3 

20 

5 

3 

4 

5 

14 

4 

19 

5 

10 

12 

6 

2 

4 

8 

25 

5 

la 

4 

12 

23 

5 

15 

4 

11 

31 

6 


>■' 

5 

25 


10 

G 


22 

7 

4 

G 

2 

22 1 

7 

4 

.5 

10 

20 

6 

10 

6 

10 

19 

7 

9 

7 

0 

24 

8 

10 

7 

2 

20 

8 

2 

3 

4 

18 

4 

2 

2 

8 

' 17 

3 

5 

2 

14 

18 

3 

12 

2 

10 

24 

3 

14 

4 

6 

18 

6 

4 

4 

9 

30 

5 

19 

3 

19 

32 

5 

11 

5 

6 

22 

6 

8 

5 

13 

21 

6 

14 

6 

16 

22 

6 

18 

6 

10 

47 

7 

17 

5 

6 

46 

7 

12 

4 

17 

82 1 

7 

19 

5 

1 

68 

8 

9 

6 

8 

71 

9 

19 

6 

17 

21 

6 

18 

5 

2 

15 

^ 5 

17 

5 

16 

18 

6 

13 

? 5 

16 

23 

6 

19 

6 

16 

1 

22 

6 

18 

4 

6 

14 

5 

0 

2 

19 

8 

3 

7 

3 

11 

6 

3 

17 

6 

18 

11 

7 

9 

5 

19 

20 

6 

19 

7 

10 

18 

8 

8 

6 

16 

18 

7 

14 

! 8 

19 

28 

10 

7 

11 

16 

28 

13 

3 

14 

12 

37 

16 

9 

7 

10 

37 

i » 

7 

6 

7 

27 

7 

14 

1 7 

10 

18 

8 

8 

9 

8 

33 

11 

1 

10 

7 

47 

12 

14 

7 

8 

26 

8 

14 

6 

11 

25 

7 

16 

7 

3 

27 

8 

10 

7 

19 

30 

9 

0 

9 

0 

29 

10 

9 

4 

17 

5 

5 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 1 

4 

4 

4 

12! 

6 

4 

18 

5 

8 

9 

5 

17 

6 

9 

8 

6 

17 


.2 

■V. - 

(/. 



j: 

.V. , 

,1. 



.i; 

V. 

</. 



■C 

.S. 

<1. 



X 

X. 

d. 



9 

19 

0 



8 

4 

0 



9 

10 

0 

i 


11 

5 1 

1) 



13 

6 

0 



4 

0 

0 



3 

0 

I) 

i 


3 

12 

R 



4 

r> 1 

G 



4 

16 ' 

0 



6 

19 

0 



6 

4 

0 



6 

17 

6 



6 

19 1 

G 



8 

10 0 
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POTATO EXPERIMENT:-- 


Table IT. —Showing the RETUitNS per 





Belianoe. 

Black Skerries. 

Champion IL 

Name and Address nnimKr 

Character 








■■ ■■ 


of Farmer. 

of Soil. 






i 1 


i : i 






5 


till. 

1 =3 

till. 

S 1 =3 1 




f 

r 



J 11 


■a s 

-/ j 1 

j 



tllK 

cwl. 

cwf. 

tllK. 

<'W t. tllH 

I’Wt. (iWt.lMlH. 

I'wt. tim 

liwt. «\vt. lllH. 

cwt. 

D.J.MacMaster.Bullymoney, Antrim, . 

Light lojim. 

15 

2 

HO 

16 

12 8 

14 11 9 

5 10 

13 14 11 

7 

R, Kirkpatrick, Ballymon(n, 

Medium loam, . 

8 


20 

9 

3 8 

3 6 8 

9 7 

19 14 8 

13 

VV.Ledlie, MullafrhglaRs, . Armapb, . 

Light . 

7 

» 

13 

8 

2 9 

13 17 10 10 9 

10 14 10 

4 

T. J. Gilpin, Clanrollfi 

Loam, . 

i 

Id 

40 

6 

16 8 

6 20 9 

6 

- 


P. Rice, Mullabawn. . . „ . 

Light, . 

4 

1.3 

23 

5 

16 5 

6 13 5 

19 8 

0 10 8 

10 

11 Wateon, Orosemore 

Light, . 

2 

0 

15 

2 

16 1 

10 5 1 

15 6 

18 3 7 

1 

H. P. Karl. Rtithvilly, . Carlow, . 

Limestone loam, 

9 

0 

38 

10 

18 8 

0 S3 9 

13 9 

13 23 10 

16 

J. Joyce, Borrin, 

Loam, * 

4 

10 

14 

i> 

4 3 

16 11 4 

7 4 

2 14 4 

16 

W. 8. Young, Kirkeubbin, . Down. . 

Gravelly loam.. 


- 

- 


.. 





ThoB. M •Greedy, Newtonards. „ 

Loam, . 


- 

■ 


- 



- 


P. Bradley, Hilltown, 

Loam, . 






- 


- 


8. Prentice, Klllinohy, 

lioam, . 










' 

P. McDonald, Cavagb, . Kildare, . 

Clay, . . 

4 

10 

1 22 

r, 

12 7 

4 16 8 

0 

. 


J. Dalton. Piltown, . . Kilkenny, 

Strong clay, . 



i - 


- 2 

13 26 3 

19 4 

7 53 7 

0 

E. Cofjgan, CaHtleeomer 

Medium lf>am,'. 


- 

1 


2 

13 17 3 

10 4 

9 34 6 

8 

T. P. Brennan, Achonry, . 81igo, 

Sharp loam. . 


- 

1 _ 


6 

13 29 8 

2 

- 


J. WoUe, Nenagh, . . Tipperary, 

liOam, . 





3 

8 22 4 

10 


, 

P. W. Kenny, Waterford, . Waterford, 

Clay loam, 


- 

! - 


6 

6 45 8 

11 7 

11 78 a 

9 

ThOB. Webster, Gorey . Wexford, 

Gravelly clay, . 

8 

17 

16 

9 

18 5 

16 22 6 

18 9 

11 19 10 

10 

It. Murphy, Roundwood, . Wicklow, 

Sandy, . 


- 




- 

- 

- 

- 

P. J. Byrne, Ashford, . „ 

Mt^dium loam, . 


~ 





" 

■ 

" 

Average yield per statute acre 

1, . . , 

6 

IS 

23 

8 

1 5 

17 20 6 

17 7 

10 25 8 

15 


in 1903, 

15 

14 

(5 

6 

9 7 

il 19 8 

10 7 

16 21 8 

17 


in 1902. 

7 

5 

28 

8 

13 6 

6 30 7 

16 7 

10 21 8 

il 


in 1901. 

jS 

1 

32 

9 

13 8 

12 27 9 

19 9 

4 23 10 

7 


Other varieties were included iu the experiment at a few 
centres, but as the number of centres was so small the details 
relating to these varieties have not been inserted in the general 
table. Tile names of these, together with the number of centres 
at which each was grown, and the average yield |>er statute acre 
are given in the following table: — 


Name of Variety. 

Number of 
Centres at 
which grown. 

Average yield per Statute Acre. 
Salable, j Small, j Total. 

1 TonB. Cwt 1 Cwt. 1 Tons. Cwt 

Dr. Matthew, 

9 

9 1 

18 

9 19 

EmproBB Queen, 

7 

10 6 

26 

11 12 

Seottifih Triumph, 

6 

10 0 

28 

11 8 

Nortitem Star, . 

6 

10 18 

20 

11 18 

British Queen, . 

4 

10 2 

47 

12 9 
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VARIETY TE8T. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 



Old Champion. 

Beauty of Bute. 


Up-to*Date. 


EverKOod. 

Oharle« Fidler. 

Hibernia. 







cl 












1 













1 

a 

ce 

Total, 

<X‘ 

■ 

Total. 


« 

i 

TotaL 


D 

1 

Toliil. 


1 

Li 

Total. 


1 

d 

Total. 


•a 

S 




a 

s 














-a 





i 





7J 

m 




X 




/; 

’jj 




X 


1 




1 





V) 




Inn. cwt 

cwt 

tns. (!vvt. 

ItlK 

rwi. 

l-wt. 

tnn. cwt 

tim. 

I'Wt. 

cwt. 

tllK. cwt 

tllH. cwt. 

cwt. 

tllH. cwt. 

tllH. cwt. 

cwt. 

tllH. cwt. 

tna. cwt. 

cwt. 

tn«. cwt. 


9 16 

39 

11 

15 

13 

0 

45 

15 

6 

13 

16 

35 

15 

11 

13 

19 

23 

15 

2 

13 

0 

27 

14 

7 

10 

12 

17 

11 

9 


10 0 

13 

10 

13 

10 

1 

33 

11 

14 

8 

18 

18 

9 

16 

9 

19 

16 

10 

16 

8 

7 

5 

8 

12 

6 

18 

14 

7 

12 


8 18 

12 

9 

10 

9 

10 

40 

11 

10 

11 

15 

40 

13 

16 

6 

16 

20 

7 

15 

8 

5 

30 

9 

15 

13 

10 

36 

16 

6 


7 10 

60 

10 

0 






10 

2 

40 

12 

2 

6 

0 

40 

8 

0 

9 

0 

40 

11 

0 


- 





6 0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

0 

13 

6 

13 

0 

13 

10 

7 

3 

6 

0 

15 

6 

15 

4 

0 

30 

5 

10 

8 

0 

22 

9 

2 


4 0 

10 

4 

10 

2 

19 

10 

3 

9 

3 

10 

4 

3 

14 

3 

0 

9 

3 

9 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

5 

10 


9 10 

43 

11 

13 

10 

16 

72 

14 

7 

10 

16 

48 

13 

3 

9 

18 

34 

11 

12 

12 

3 

31 

13 

14 

9 

10 

42 

11 

12 


3 12 

50 

6 

2 

5 

0 

27 

6 

7 

4 

7 

17 

6 

4 

5 

0 

26 

6 

6 





- 

4 

0 

20 

6 

0 


9 Id 

20 

10 

15 






11 

0 

14 

11 

14 

6 

12 

10 

7 

2 








_ 




9 15 

67 

13 

2 











13 

t) 

29 

14 

15 





■ 



- 




7 13 

21 

g 

14 



.. 



12 

0 

41 

14 

1 

6 

1 

25 

6 

6 







- 



- 


7 10 

56 

10 

6 





- 

11 

I 

31 

12 

12 

10 

6 

26 

11 

11 







- 

- 




6 8 

24 

7 

12 

5 

10 

21 

6 

11 

8 

0 

20 

9 

0 

3 

19 

22 

5 

1 

5 

8 

9 

5 

17 


.. 





4 11 

44 

6 

16 

5 

8 

42 

7 

10 

6 

19 

25 1 

8 

4 

6 

14 

:i2 

7 

6 

2 

8 

12 

3 

0 

5 

9 

33 

7 

2 


4 2 

34 

5 

16 

5 

0 

32 

6 

12 

5 

17 

26; 

7 

2 

4 

11 

19 

5 

10 

2 

13 

17 

3 

10 

5 

12 

39 

7 

11 


7 8 

34 

9 

2 

7 

8 

46 

9 

14 

9 

5 

44 ' 

11 

9 


- 

- 


- 



• 


- 

9 

5 

21 

10 

6 


3 10 

28 

4 

16 

4 

1 

25 

5 

6 

4 

8 

‘ 18 

5 

1 

6 

7 

23 

7 

10 


_ 




6 

16 

27 

8 

3 


6 15 

90 

11 

5 

6 

6 

81 

10 

7 

7 

0 

43< 

9 

3 

7 

17 

57 

10 

14 


.. 




7 

5 

57 

10 

2 


6 17 

28 

8 

;i 

\) 

6 

24 

10 

10 

9 

15 

24 

10 

19 

7 

0 

26 

8 

6 

2 

14 

7 

3 

1 

7 

14 

33 

9 

7 


1 4 14 

4 

4 

18 

7 

10 

28 

i s 

18 

6 

12 

4 

6 

16 


- 










.. 





10 16 

9 

11 

5 

10 

7 i 

9 

10 

16 1 

It 

6 

13 

11 

19 

11 

15 

28 

13 

3 


- 



- 


" 

- 


- 


7 2 

32 

8 

14 

7 

7 

34 

9 

1 

8 

12 

26 

9 

18 

7 

iO 

i2S 

8 

15 

6 

5 

19 

7 

4 

T 

13 

28 

9 

1 


7 10 

30 

9 

0 

9 

4 


10 

15 

10 

10 

19 

pi 

9 

19 

6 

132 

10 

18 

9 

14 

-a 

10 

13 

7 

14 

42 

9 

16 


6 8 

46 

8 

13 

8 

17 

32 

10 

9 

^ 8 

14 

24 

9 

18 






9 

3 

22 

iO 

5 







10 15 

43 

12 

18 

10 

Jl 

31 

il 

13 

13 

15 1 

23 

14 

18 



i 


i 









' 



Cofkii of thu artwh' in Uaflrt form> {No. 38) may he ohtamed 
free of cha^ye^ and po^t free, on ajrplimPion to the Secretary, 
De/partnient of Agriculture and Technmd InMnictum for Ireland, 
U fper M errumrHreet ^ Jhihlin. Lette*rs of applicaimi S(t addremd 
need not he stmwpefd. 
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III. MANGOLDS. 

This experiment was designed with the object of discovering 
some simple and profitable method of manuring the mangold crop, 
and was carried out on twenty-one farms in the counties of Antrim, 
Carlow, Cork, Kildare, Kilkenny, Sligo, Tipperary, Waterford, 
Wexford and Wicklow. The complete results of the experiment 
are shown in the Table on page 496. 


For convenience of reference the average results are reproduced 
in the following table : — 


! 

Plot 

1 ManurcB applied 

per Btatute acre. 

Averagft IncreaHe ; 
1 yield due to 

! i)cr a.ere.| Manures • 

Value of 
Increase. 

Cost Of 
: Manures, 

Fstiumted 
Front 
per acre. 



tons cwt.ltous cwt.| 

£ .S. 

, JC N. 

ii. 

, .e .V. rf. 

1 1 

No Manure. 

8 8 — 

- 

- 



2 ! 

i 15 tons Farmyard Manure. 

22 3 ; 13 15 ' 

6 17 6 

3 0 

0 

i 3 17 6 


j 16 tons Faimyanl Msinure. 

1 4 cwt. Sufjerphonphatc, . 

15 tons Farmyard Manure. j 

1 1 25 3 16 15 

1 

8 7 6; 

3 13 

0 

4 14 6 


4 owt. Supei'phosi)hat e, . ' 

27 7 18 19 

9 9 tJ 

4 18 

0 

4 11 6 

{ 

2owt. Rulpliato of .Am- 
monH. 

1 





ll 

15 tonn Farmyard Manure, 






j! 

4 cwt. Suj>eri>hoKph}i.^c, . 

>29 17 21 *1 ' 

10 M 6 

5 3 

U 

5 11 i: 


1 2 (?wt. of Am- | 

monia. , j 

; 2 cwt. Kainit, 


; I 16 tons Farmyard Man uro ; ' 

! I 4 cwt. Superphosphate, . i | 

31 18 23 10 11 16 0 a 2 0 6 13 0 

I I 2 cwt. Sulpiiutc of Ain I 
I ' monia. ; | 

4 cwt. Salt. ... 


Mangolds retiuire lilieral treatment, and the results of this ex- 
periment prove that the farmer who applies dressings of suitable 
manures freely and largely is amply repaid. 

On Plot 2 an application of 15 tons dung was given, and on 
each of Plots 3, 4, 5 and 6 a different mixture of artificial manures 
was added to this quantity of dung. 
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The effects of the different mixtures were as follows : — The ad- 
dition of 4 cwt. supei-phosphate increased the crop to such an ex- 
tent as to leave a profit of 17;?. per acre from its use; the further 
addition of 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia did not increase the crop 
sufficiefntly to pay for the extra cost O'f the manure ; while the still 
further addition of 2 cwt. kainit made up for this deficiency and left 
a profit of 17 a\ per acre more than was obtained on Plot 3. Hence 
it will be seen that, although the application of a good dressing of 
farmyard manure left a (Hinsidorable profit, the addition of a com- 
plete mixture of artificial manures has increased that profit by 34.?. 
per acre after paying for the cost of the manures. 

On Plot 6, 4 cwt. salt was substituted for tlie 2 cwt. kainit applied 
on Plot 5, and at almost (ivery centre the salt gave the heavier crop. 

On the a.v 0 i*age, the salt produced 2 tons per acre more than the 
kainits and as the cost was practically the .same in both cases, a 
profit of 21?. 6r/, per acre is shown in favour of the salt. As the 
same result has been obtained in eac^h of the past four years it 
would appear that as a rule mangolds respond better to a dressing 
in which salt is included than to (me in which kainit is included. 


The following table's gives the average yields obtained in the 
experiments conducted in 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904: — 


Plot. MYumreB iirpliod per a«‘ve. 

i 

Average 
yield 
in 1901. 

.\verage 
yield 
hi 1902. 

Avoraee 
yield 
, in 1903. 

Averagt* 
yield 
in 1904. 


tons cwt. 

tons cwi. 

tons cwt. 

tons cwt. 

1 No Mann IT 

. 15 9 

7 1 

3 3 

S 8 

2 Ifl tong Farmyard Manuiv, 

. : 20 12 

18 0 

16 

22 3 

1 i 15 tons Farrayjml >Ianure. 

3 ' 

( 4 ("wl. Snperpbogphate. . 

* ' f 

Ji 

19 7 

17 13 

25 3 

i 1 15 tons Farmyard Manure, 

•h 




4 j 4 cwt. Superphosphate. . 

.i ;n a 

22 11 

23 12 

27 7 

t 2 cwt, Sulphate of Ammonia. . 

.1 




i 16 tons Farmyard Manure, 

. i ' 




1 4 ewtu Suyjerphogphiitc, . 

5 

j 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia. 

.>1 

, ; 33 12 

• i 

24 is 

24 6 i 

211 17 

1 2 ewt Kainit, .... 

. J 




( ' 16 tons I^’armyai'd Manm-e 

• l"' 




1 1 4 t?wt Supei-phoBohatc, . 

C-( 

1 1 2 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia, . 

’ I 36 11 

25 12 

25 10 

31 18 

d 4 cwt. Salt, 

.1,1 

1 ; 
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MANGOLD EXPERIMENT:— 

Table showing the Returns per 






Hotl. i 

1 

Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character of 
8oU. 

Variety of 
Mangold. 

No 

Manure. 






tons cwt. 


W. I^dlie, Mullaphglass, 

Antrim, 

Light. 

Yellow Globe, . 

7 

12 


M. Tuite, Kiloloney, 

Carlow, 

Peaty loam, . 

Yellow Globe, . 

15 

9 


V. Dowling, Ballybrit, . 


Olay, . . 

Yellow Globe, . 


17 


J. P. Barry, Rosscarbery, 

Cork, 

Medium loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 

U 

14 


Timothy Gould, Orookstown. . 


Medium loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 

» 

0 


S. W. Yates, Athy, 

Kildare, . 

Light loam. 

Long Red, 


0 


\V . R. Ronaldson , Lelxlip, 


Heavy loam, . 

Orange Globe, 

‘ 

u 


J. Moore, Thoraostown, . 

Kilkenny. . 

Clay, . . 

Long Rod, ^ . 


16 


E. Coogan, Castlec-omer, 


Medium loam, 

Long Bed, 

2 

11 


J. Dalton, Piltown, 


1 Strong clay, . 

Yelbw Globe, . 

15 

0 


0. Wynne, Hazlewood, . 

Sligo, 

1 Peat^Ooam, . 

YeUow Globe, . 

12 

9 

1 

J. T. Max,Thurlt)8, 

j Tipperary,. 

Loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 

5 

15 


M, O'Rourke, Thurles, . 

i " 

Loam, 

Yellow Globe. . 

9 

6 

i 

J, Wolfe, Nenagh, 

I 

i ,1 

i 

1 Loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 


10 

1 

Q. O’Leary, Nenagb, 


j Light loam, 

Yellow Globe, . 

7 

3 


E. Murphy, Ball yneil, . 

Waterford, 

1 Loam, 

Yellow Globe. . 

0 

17 


T. Webster, Gorey, 

Wexford. . 

i Gravelly clay, . 

Yellow Glol)e, . 


0 


M. Doyle, Tagout, . . ! 

! 

j Clay loam 

Yellow Globe, . 

18 

n 

1 

J. Brennan, Ovoca, . . i 

Wicklow, . 

1 Olay loam. 

Long Bed, 

3 

6 

Mrs. Burke, Baltinglass, 

! 

1 Light loam, . 

Long Red, 

4 

3 1 

1‘. J, Byrne, Ashford, 


1 Medium loam. 

liong Red. 

8 

18 


Average yield per statute acre. 

. 

• • • 

8 

8 


Increase due to Manures, 

. 

. . . 1 

- 

- 



Value of the Increase : Mangolds estimated at lOa. ptir ton, . 

Goat of Manures, ....... 

Estimated profit per statute acre, . . . « 
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MANCJRIAL TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Plot 2. 


15 tonH 
Farmyard 
mianure. 


Plot 3. Plot 4. 


15 tons Farmyartl 
15 tons Farm- Manure, 

yard Manure. 4 cwt. Super- 
4 owt. Super phosphate. 

phoar>hate. 2 cwt Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 


Plot 5. Plot 6. 

16 tonn Farmyard 15 tons Farmyard 
Manure. Manure. 

4 cwt. Super- 4 cw’t. Super- 
phosphate. phosphate. 

2 cwt. Sulphate 2 (!wt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. of Ammoniji- 

2 cwt Kainit. 4 cwt Salt. 


tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

tons 

4'Wt. 

tons 

cwt 


tons 

I'W’-t 

18 

10 

21 

0 

22 

0 

23 

16 


24 

18 

18 

14 

24 

1 

21 

11 

29 

10 


29 

11 

16 

8 

15 

19 

16 

17 

21 

3 


23 

5 

23 

2 

35 

11 

37 

18 

36 

10 


m 

0 

32 

0 

31 

10 

34 

17 

32 

10 


40 

5 

15 

0 

18 

c 

19 

0 

21 

10 


23 

0 

27 

10 

32 

10 

31 

0 

37 

10 


:48 

5 

19 

5 

22 

19 

24 

14 

26 

14 


29 

17 

19 

16 

23 

5 

30 

5 

31 

16 


33 

17 

32 

18 1 

36 

4 

38 

8 

:i8 

10 


39 

5 

22 

12 ' 

22 

Q 

28 

3 

30 

5 


31 

11 

19 

2 

21 

5 

25" 

5 

27 

0 


30 

17 

16 

1 

17 

2 

21 

8 

23 

12 



0 

27 

3 

28 

10 

33 

1 

40 

0 


41 

2 

11 

12 

10 

15 

1 

6 

18 

6 


17 

8 

23 

8 

25 

17 

! 26 

1 

29 

17 


:io 

1 

27 

16 

28 

9 

2i» 

9 

30 

19 


34 

9 

20 

15 

24 

2 

28 

1" i 

29 

3 


28 

15 

20 

14 

i 

23 

10 

2;'> 

8 

27 

5 

! 

28 

4 

21 

4 

30 

14 

31 

2 

34 

8 

j 

:i8 

13 


(J j 

34 

11 

35 

12 i 

37 

14 


37 

14 

22 

3 

26 

3 

27 

7 1 

29 

17 


31 

IS 

13 

15 

16 

15 

1 18 

19 ’ 

21 

9 


28 

10 

£ 

.V. (1 

j: 

.S-. </. 

i 

i £ 

N. (/. 

1 i: 

.S. , 

<1 

£ 

.s’. < 

e 

17 6 

8 

7 6 

9 

9 '6 

10 

14 

6 

11 

15 

3 

0 0 ! 

3 

13 0 

i * 

18 0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

2 

3 

17 6 

i ‘ 

14 6 

1 4 

11 6 

5 

11 


6 

13 


Gopik^ of this article w lea^flet for^n {No. 39) rnoj/y ho oh t mined 
frtt\ of charge, axnd f 09 t free, on OKpflicaxtion to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agricvitwre amd Technircd InMniction for Ireland, 
Upper MeTriim-^trei^et, Dublin. Lett erf: of applicaikm so addressed 
need not he. stamped. 
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IV.— OATS. 


A.- ^-Manurial Test. 

The experiment on the manuring of oats in 1904, which was 
similar to those of the three previous years, was carried out at 
seventeen centres in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Cork, Down, Kil- 
dare, Derry, Sligo, and Tipperary. 

The object of these experiments has been to test the effects of 
artificial manures when used singly and in combination, and the 
complete results are given in Table I. 

For the sake of easier reference the average figures are repro- 
duced in the following table : — 



Manures applied per 
Statute Acre. 

Average Yield 
per Statute Acre 

Inorease due to 
Manures. 



Value 

of 

OOHt of 

Manures. 

Estimated 
Profit per 

o 

s 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Increase. 

Statute 

Acre. 



Cwt. Qr. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. Qr. 

Cwt. 

a; .. </. 

,C .S'. (/. 

jt: X. 4 . 

1 

No manure, 

16 1 

28 





- 

2 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia 

18 3 

34 

3 2 

8 

1 7 8 

0 12 6 

0 15 2 

3 

3 cwt. Superphosphate, . 

18 0 

30 

2 3 

2 

0 17 8 

0 9 9 

0 7 11 

i 

3 <!wt. Kainit, . 

17 2 

29 

2 1 

1 

0 13 6 1 

0 7 6 

0 6 0 

5 i 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 3 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, 

21 1 

37 

1 

6 0 

0 : 

2 5 6 

12 3 

1 3 3 

6 

1 

* 1 cwt. Sulphate of Am 
monia, 3 cwt. Superphos- 
phate, 3 cwt. Kainit, . i 

; i 

22 3 

i 

41 

7 2 

1 i 

13 1 

2 19 6 

1 9 9 

1 9 9 


Tile effect of the application of the diffewnt manure® was more 
marked last year than in any of the other years during which the 
experiment was carried out, in so far as each application has re- 
sulted in a profitable increase in the crop. The mixtures applied 
on plots 6 and 6 have invariably given profitable returns, but in 
the case of plots 2, 3 and 4, on which sulphate of ammonia, super- 
phosphate and kainit, respectively, were applied, the returns have 
been irregular : sometimes profitable, sometimes not. Even during 
the past season, at a few individual centres these manures, wheai 
applied singly, failed to produce any increase in the crop. 

The mixture of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate ap- 
plied on plot 5 increased the crop to such an ext^t as to leave a 
profit of 23^. per acre from its use, while the same mixture, with 
the addition of kainit, as applied on plot 6, resulted in a profit of 
SO*!, per acre. As was mentioned above, these two mixtures have 
given satisfactory returns in each of the four years during which 
the experiment has been tried in this country, but the profit has 
always been greater from plot 6 than from plot 5. 




Plot. 
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While, therefore, farmers cannot always rely on getting a profiiv- 
able increase in crop from the use of sulphate of ammonia, super- 
phosphate or kainit when applied alone, yet they may be fairly 
confident of realising a substantial profit when all three are used 
together in the same proportions as they were applied on plot 6. 

Tile figures referring to the past four years' experiments are 
given side by side in the following table: — 


Manure applied per 
Statute Acre, 

Average Yield 
in 1904. 

1 

Average Yield 
in 1903. 

Averaj 
in i 

- 

e Yield 
902. 

Average Yield 
in 1901. 

1 


Grain. 

Stniw. 

Grain. 

; Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 


Cwt 

.Qr. 

Cwt,. 

Cwt. Or. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. Qr 

! CwL 

Owl . Qr. 

Cwt 

No manure. 

16 

1 

28 

14 0 

! 26 

17 

0 

! 30 

13 1 

22 

1 ewt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, .... 

18 

3 

34 

15 2 

; 2^^ 

19 

3 

34 

16 1 

27 

3 ewt. SuperphoBi)hate, . 

18 

0 

30 

16 2 

: 27 

18 

0 

33 

16 0 

27 

3 cw’t. Kainit, . 

17 

2 

29 

15 0 

26 

18 

0 

30 

11 0 

24 

1 ewt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, 3 ewt. Super- 
phOHphatc, . 

21 

1 

37 

19 0 

! 33 

21 

, 

i 

i :i6 

! 

19 0 

:i3 

1 ewt. Sulphate of Am- 
monia, So wt. Superphos- 
phate. *3 ewt. Kainit, . 

22 


41 

2! 0 

38 

23 

0 

: 40 

1 

20 1 

35 


2owt. Kainit, in 1901. 


B. Variety Test. 

This (‘xperiment, designed to test the cropping powei's of certain 
recently introduced varietievS of oats as compared with those of old- 
established varieties, such as “Potato" and “Black Tartarian,’ 
was carried out at fifteen centres in Counties Armagh, Cork, Down. 
Kildare, Kilkenny. Sligo, Waterford and Wexford. The figures 
referring to each centre, together wfth the average yield of grain 
and straw prcxiuced by each variety, are given in Table II. In 
this table are also given the average yields of each variety ob- 
tained in similar experiments during the three previous years. 

Last year the heaviest yield both of grain and of straw was 
obtained from “ Banner,’’ the next best variety being Waverley." 
In each year of the experiment these varieties have been cousis- 
tdntly the best croppei-s. As this result has been obtained in dif- 
ferent seasons and under widely varying conditions of soil, situa- 
tion, climate and cultivation, strong testimony of their value is 
thus afforded, and farmers may be safely recommended to grow 
either or both of them. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the newer varieties fi'equently give disappointing results on land 
which is naturally poor or on land in low conditioii. Under such 
circumstances the seed should he sown more thickly than usual, or 
artificial manures should be applied in accordance with the recom 
rnendat ions given above and on the opposite page. 
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OAT EXPERtMENT-- 


Table I. — Showing the Returns [Hsr 







Plot 1. 

Name and Address 

County. 

Variety of 

Character of 

No Manure. 

of Farmer. 

Oat. 

Soil. 








Grain. 

Straw. 





Cwi. 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

A. Lawiher, Dunadry, 

Antrim, . 

Poland, . 

Poor, gravelly, 

9 

1 

22 

D. Patterson, Dervock. 

„ 


Medium Loam, 

Ifi 

0 

26 

R. and J. Moore. Coleraine', 


Potato, 


12 

1 

24 

Dr. Allen, Ardrae, . 

Armagh, . 

Tartar King, . 

Loam, . 

7 

2 

22 

W. G. Gray, Markethill, 


Tam Finlay, . 

Olay, 

16 

2 

31 

W. Costij^an, Killylea, 


Waverley, 

Limestone 

26 

U 

24 


Loam. 




R. R MurT)hy, Ready. 


Lightfoot, . 

Heavy Olay, . 

18 

1 

36 

John Dinecn, Clonakilty, . 

Cork. 

Black Tartiiry, 

Medium Loam, 

16 

3 

28 I 

P. Shields, Downpatrick, . 

Down, 

- 

Loam, . 

16 

1 

28 i 

H. Lowry, Comber, 

,, 

- 


14 

9 

28 ! 

John Quinn, Robertstown, 

Kildare, . 

Black Tartary, 

Heavy Loam, . 

8 

1 

16 

A. Hamilton, Ballyma- 

London- 

Potato, 

Medium Loam, 

17 

0 

22 

ifroarty. 

derry. 






W. Jamison, Eglinton, 

. ^ 

J’rolilic, 


11 

2 

20 

W. Thorpe, Coleraine, 


Islandmagee, . 

Olay Loam, 

19 

3 

32 

Sir J. Gore-Booth, Lissa- 

Slitjo, 

I’otato, 

Sandy Loam, . 

17 

3 

60 1 

dell. 



I 




Major O’Hara, Collooney, . 



Heavy Loam, . 

16 

0 

22 1 

(i. O’Leary, Nenaj^h, 

Tipperary, 

Waverley, 

Light Loam, . 

19 

1 

28 

Average yield per Statute Acre. 

16 

1 

28 

Inorease due to Manures, ...... 



V'^aluc 01 Increase : Grain at %<i. per stone and Straw at Is. Sr/, per Cwt., 

“ 

- 

Cost of Manures, ........ 

- 

- 

Estimated Profit per Statute Acre, ...... 

- 

- 
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MANURIAL TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Gen tie. 




Plot 2. 


Plot 8. 


Plot 4. 


Plot 5. 


Plot 6. 1 


l Owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 Owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

3 Owt. Kainit. 

1 Owt SulphaU; 
of Ammonia. 

3 Owt. Super- 
phosphate. 

1 Cwt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia. 

3 Owt Super- 
phosphate. 

3 Cwt. Kainit. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 


Owt. 

Or. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Owt. 

Owt. 

Qr. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Or. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Qr. 

Owt. 


n 

2 

32 

15 

1 

35 

8 

3 

24 

18 

1 

42 

26 

1 

56 


20 

1 

36 

23 

1 

33 

21 

1 

32 

25 

3 

38 

28 

2 

45 


Id 

0 

30 

18 

3 

25 

15 

2 

25 

20 

1 

30 

22 

1 

40 


10 

2 

23 

16 

2 

27 

16 

0 

24 

20 

2 

30 

21 

2 

40 


25 

2 

35 

19 

2 

26 

20 

2 

30 

23 

0 

35 

22 

2 

34 


25 

1 

27 

24 

1 

25 

22 

1 

25 

28 

3 

33 

23 

3 

30 


19 

1 

40 

17 

2 

:49 

18 

3 

33 

22 

1 

38 

25 


45 


25 

0 

45 

21 

3 

40 

21 

0 

37 

25 

0 

49 

26 

2 

56 


21 

0 

34 

20 

1 

31 

20 

4) 

30 

26 

0 

40 

27 

0 

50 


18 

» 

39 

17 

1 

30 

16 

0 

31 

17 

0 

35 

16 

1 

38 


9 

0 

20 

It 

8 

18 

11 

1 

16 

12 

2 

20 

16 

0 

25 


21 

3 

20 

16 

2 

22 

15 

1 

22 

21 

0 

28 

24 

0 

34 


18 

0 

:i3 

16 

0 

30 

18 

0 

34 

23 

3 

45 

20 

3 

38 


21 

2 


18 

0 

29 

17 

2 

30 

23 

2 

38 

26 

1 

39 


18 

0 

67 

18 

3 

00 

20 

0 

60 

20 

0 

65 

20 

1 

GO 


19 

1 

30 

15 

1 

20 

16 

0 

19 

16 

1 

26 

18 

1 

26 


18 

1 

30 

17 


26 

19 

1 

29 

20 

0 

29 

! 

22 

3 

34 


18 

3 

34 

18 

0 

30 

17 

2 

29 

21 

1 

37 

22 

8 

41 


8 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

9 

i 

7 

2 

18 



£ .V. 



£ ,s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 


£ .s. 

d. 


£ .s‘. 

d. 



1 7 

8 


0 17 

8 

i 

0 13 

6 


2 5 

6 


2 19 

6 



0 12 

6 


0 e 

9 

I 

0 7 

6 

j 

1 2 

3 


1 9 

9 



0 16 

2 


o 

1 

1 

i 

0 6 

0 


1 3 

8 


1 9 

9 
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OAT EXPERIMENT.- 


Tablk II. — Showing the Returns per 





Potato. 

Bluok 

Tartarian. 

1 

Gnlddnder 


Name and Address 
of Farmer. 

Oounty. 

Oharucterof 

Soil. 






1 





Grain. 

straw- 

Grain. 

1 

Grain. 

Straw. 





owt. qr. 

owt. 

«wt. qr. 

owt, owt. qr 

1 

owt.| 

W Rice, Mullabawn, 

Armiij^rh, 

Light, . 

12 2 

26 

17 1 

27 

10 2 

12 


K. B. Murphy, Keady, 

•1 

Heavy, . 

9 2 

17 

12 0 

20 

7 0 

20 


W. J. M'Giunk 
lireagh. 

„ 

Medium, 

ju. 

20 

14 1 

22 

10 3 

20 


D. Ooghlan. Butte- 
van t. 

Cork, . 

L i m e H t 0 n e 

Loam. 

20 0 

29 

21 0 

26 

-* 

- 


John Dineoii, Clona- 
kilty. 


Medium lioam, 

25 1 

47 

32 0 

49 

29 0 

38 


Wm. Bober te, Ballin- 
hasHlg. 


Strong Loam, . 

20 1 

- 

18 1 

- 

22 3 

- 


Lord Dunleath, 
Ballywalter. 

Down, 

Olay Loam. . 

22 1 

o2 

24 2 

49 

21 1 

30 


J. M. Tweedie, Kath- 
friland. 



13 2 

27 

15 0 

24 

16 1 

26 


D. Dunne, Kikock. , 

Kildare, 

l..oam, . 

15 2 

36 

18 3 

38 

i8 2 

20 


D. Dunne, Balhangan, 

„ 


23 3 

3K 

IS 0 

32 

15 3 

22 


James DalUm, Pil 
town. 

Kilkenny, . 

Strong Clay, . 

18 3 

43 

10 3 

42 

20 0 

39 


Sir J. Gore-Booth, 
Xiissadell. 

Sligo. . . ! 

Medium Loam, 

25 1 

40 

30 0 

1)0 

30 1 

50 


J. It. A, Bosamiuet, 

Porilaw. 

W aterl'ord, . 

lAiani, 

; 30 2 1 

i 1 

67 

21) 1 

42 

32 2 

63 


r. W. Kenny, Water- 
ford. 

1 

• ! 

Clay, . . 1 



21 1 

42 

21 3 

59 

I 

M. Doyle, Tagout, . 

i 

Wexford, 

Chiy lAiaiii. . ' 

1 

i 

19 0 

38 

17 1 

29 

17 1 

23 


Average yield per 8i 

tatute acre, 

i 

19 0 

36 

20 1 

35 

16 3 

32 



V in 1903. 

18 1 


19 3 

40 

22 2 

39 


M 

in 1902, 

20 1 

86 

21 0 

34 

22 0 

84 


•• 

in 1901, 

17 0 

29 

17 0 

26 

21 2 

1 

31 




VARIETY TEST. 


Statute Acre from each Centre. 


abaii> 

dance. 

Waierley. 

Tartar 

King. 

Pioneer. 

Stonn 

King. 

Banner. 

Local 

Variety. 

Name 

of 

Local 

Variety. 

1 

O 

1 

GO 

Grain. 

► 

1 

CD 

Grain. 

Straw 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

d 

1 

O 

► 

1 

owt. qr. 

owt. 

owt qr. 

owt. 

owt. qr. 

owt. 

owt, qr. 

owt. 

owt. 

qr. 

owt. 

cwt. qr. 

owt. 

cwt. qr. 

owt. 


15 0 

25 

16 1 

25 

8 

3 

20 

10 

0 

22 

16 

0 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 


16 1 

18 

18 2 

21 

17 

2 

20 

16 

1 

20 

17 

0 

21 

- 

- 

18 0 

35 

Lightfoot. 

16 8 

17 

90 0 

20 

16 

1 

20 

16 

0 

21 

14 

1 

25 

•* 

- 

- 

- 

— 

19 0 

21 

19 8 

21 

22 

3 

24 

20 

0 

23 

18 

1 

19 

- 

- 

23 1 

27 

Excelaior. 

33 1 

61 

88 1 

49 

27 

1 

55 

81 

2 

80 

32 

2 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 8 

- 

16 2 

- 

22 

3 

- 

22 

2 

- 

19 

3 

- 

14 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 1 

iS 

26 0 

38 

20 

0 

36 

21 

1 

41 

16 

8 

36 

27 2 

47 

21 1 

61 

Lightfoot 

16 0 

23 

18 3 

25 

17 

0 

26 

15 

2 

26 

13 

2 

22 

17 1 

20 

12 0 

33 


25 0 

40 

16 2 

35 

- 


- 

- 


- 

12 

2 

25 


- 


- 


21 0 

35 

25 0 

40 

- 


- 

- 


- 

18 

0 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 


18 8 

28 

22 0 

28 

17 

2 

24 

18 

2 

28 

16 

0 

29 

19 3 

86 

- 

- 


25 1 

49 

31 1 

50 

15 

0 

36 

- 


- 

23 

1 

40 

31 3 

50 

22 1 

60 

Hamilton 

26 8 

40 

32 2 

47 

33 

8 

45 

33 

3 

63 

34 

2 

50 

33 3 

42 

- 

- 

- 

20 0 

35 

26 2 

61 

- 


- 

28 

1 

41 

20 

0 

42 

21 1 

45 

- 

- 


17 8 

28 

19 0 

82 

12 

3 

19 

15 

2 

23 

11 

2 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 


21 1 

88 

•22 2 

|80 

19 

1 

20 

20 

1 

81 

18 

3 

31 

23 8 

40 


.. 


19 1 

88 

82 2 

86 

18 

1 

88 

m 

□ 

81 

18 

8 

31 

22 2 

89 

- 

- 


90 2 

m 

88 2 

84 

18 

8 

29 

19 

8 

81 

19 

□ 

29 


82 

- 

- 


21 1 

21 

22 0 

29 

] 

19 

8 

27 

19 

2 

26 
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V. TURNIPS. 

A. — Manurial. 

Two separate experiments on the manuring of the turnip crop were 
carried out in 1904, similar to those of 1901, 1902, and 1903. The 
objects of the experiments were : — 

(1.) To test the effects of artihcial manures used alone. 

(2.) To test the effects of artiticial manures in combination with 
farmyard manure. 

The experiment designed to test the effects of artihcial manures used 
alone was carried out on eighteen farms in Counties Carlow, Cork, Down, 
Kildare, Sligo, Tij)perary, Wexford, and Wicklow. The detailed re- 
sults will be found on Table I., pp. 506-507. 

Tlie fact tliat pliosphatic manures are all-important to the successful 
growth of turnips is so well known among farmers that it is unnecessary 
to call attention to the results obtained on plot 2, to which superphos- 
phate was applied at the rate of 4 cwt. per statute acre, the crop pro- 
duced being such as to leave an estimated })rofit from the use of the 
manui'es of £6 145. per acre. 

From a comparison of the figures referringto })lots 2, 3, and 4, an opinion 
can be formed as to the advisability of adding nitrogenous and pliosphatic 
manures to the sui)erphospliate. On plot 3 the addition of 1 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia increased the crop just sufficiently to j>ay for the extra cost 
of the manure, and no advantage can therefore be claimed from 
its use ; but the further additiorj of 3 cwt. kainit on plot 4 enabled the 
farmer to obtain an increased profit of IG 5 . j)er acre over that ob- 
tiiiiied from the use eitlior of superphosphate alone or of superphosphate 
and sulphate of ammonia together. The inference to be drawn from 
these figures is that more satisfactory returns, both as to yield of crop 
and as to profit, are likely to be got from the use of a complete mixture 
of manures than from the use of an incomplete mixture. There is so 
little to choose between the returns from the two complete mixtures 
used on plots 4 and 5 that the extra labour involved in handling the 
more complex mixture applied on plot 5 is scarcely justified. 

The second experiment, designed to test the effects of the addition of 
artificial manures to farmyard manure, was carried out on thirty-tliree 
farms in Counties Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, Cork, Down, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Londonderry, Wexford, and Wicklow. The results 
of this experiment are sliown on Table II., pp. 508-509. 

'JLe application of 20 tons of dung (see plot 2) may bo regarded as a 
standard dressing, and one which is very generally relied on, and it 
was the object of the e3?periment to debt-rmine whether equally heavy 
crops could be obtained, on farms where the supply of dung is 
necessarily limited, by supplementing a lighter dressing of farmyard 
manure with suitable artificial manures. A comparison of the yields 
obtained on plots 2 and 4 shows that where 4 cwt. supei'phosphate was 
used along with 10 tons of dung, a slightly heavier crojj was obtained 
than whore the dung was applied alone at the rate of 20 tons per acre. 
In the experiments of 1903 and 1902 a similar result was obtained^ 
while in 1901 the balance was in favour of the heavier dressing of 
dung to the extent of half a ton of turnips per acre. There seems little 
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doubt, thei'efore, that whore farmyard manure is scarce, farmers may 
rely on obtaining a perfectly satisfactory crop of turnips by using a 
lighter dressing of dung and supplementing it with an application of 
about 4 cwt. superphosphate per acre. The experiment was further 
intended to show wJiether other forms of artificial nunure (nitrogenous 
and potassic) could bo profitably applied nlong with tlie suporphosphato 
(see plots 5 and 6). The returns from indivridual centres are so contra- 
dictory on this point that conclusions drawn from the average figures 
are apt to prove misleading. 

Wliere land is in fairly good condition, it is very doubtful whether 
the use of manures containing nitrogen and potassium can be recom- 
mended, but on land wbich is naturally poor, or is in low condition, it 
is probable that such manures will pay for their application. 

The following tables show the average results obtainiid in similar ex- 
periments in 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904 : — 


(1.) Artificial Manures used alone. 


Manure. 

Yield 
per acre 
in lUOI. 

Yield 
per acre 
in 1902. 

Yield 
l)er aero 
in 1903. 

Yield 
per Mere 
in 1904. 


Tons. Owt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. CwL 

Tons, Cwt. 

No Manure, ..... 

1 

10 

5 

11 


2 

4 

9 

4 cwt. Superphosphate, . . " . 

19 

8 

17 

12 

14 7 

20 

7 

4 cwt. Suporphosp}iatt\ 1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, .... 

22 

9 

18 

10 

15 

1 

21 

18 

4 cwt. Superphosphate. 1 owt. Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 3 cwt . Kainit, 

23 

14 

23 

5 

18 

6 

24 

13 

2 cwt. Superphosphate. 2 rwt. Dis'^olved 
Bones, 1 cwt. Bono Flour, i-ewt. Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, 2 owt. Kalnit, 

24 

8 

23 

13 

19 

9 

25 

3 


(2.) Artificial Manures used in combination 'foith Farmyard Manure. 


i 

Manure. 

Yield 
per acre 
in 1901. 

Yield 1 
per acre 
in 1002. i 

1 

Yield 
per acre 
in 1903. 

Yield 
per acre 
in 1904. 


Tons. 

Owt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Tons. Cwt. 

No Manure, ..... 

6 

8 

5 

14 

2 

* i 

6 

15 

20 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

23 

19 

22 

16 

19 

3 

26 

6 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, . 

19 

4 

17 

14 

14 

5 

22 

4 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, ..... 

23 

10 

23 

9 

i:o 

0 

27 

0 

10 tons Farmyard Manure, 4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate, 1 cwt Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia, . . . 

24 

5 

25 

12 

21 

19 

28 

16 

10 tons Farmyard Manure. 4 cwt. Super- 
phosphate. 1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia, 3 owt. Kalnit . . . . 

24 

13 

27 

6 

23 

13 

29 

7 


2 M 2 
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B.— Vabiktt 

The object of this experiment was to test the cropping capabilities of 
The experiment was conducted on eighteen farms in Counties Antrim, 
first nine varieties on the list are swedes and the re^t are yellow turnips, 
obtained with all varieties tested in the past four seasons, will be found 


TURNIP EXPERIMENT.—MANURIAL 
Table I. — Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Boll. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

Mrs. Muri)hy, Kildavin, 

Carlow, 

Medium Loam, . 

Best-ot'Alh 


J. Nolan, Tullow, 

♦t 

Sandy, 

Abundance, 


Timothy Gould, Orooksiown, • 

Cork, . 

Medium Loam, . 

Purple Top, 


R. Lyttle, Donaoloney, 

Down, 

Clay Loam, 

»t 


James Kidd, Loughbrickland, 

w • 

Loam, 



John Oampbell, ronaghadee. 


Moory Loam, . 

Abundance, 


Alex. Macdonald, Newtownards, 

.. 

Gravel Loam, . 

.. 


P. Gray, Athy, .... 

Kildare, 

Loam, 

Purple Top, 


E. Bhiel, Kliteague, 


Clay, . 

** 


Majcn: O’Hara, Oollooney, . 

Sligo,’ . 

Heavy Loam, . 



G. O’Leary, Nenagh, 

Tipperary • 

Loam, 



J. Wolfe, Nenagh, 


.. 

Magnum Bonum, 

M. Redmond, New Ross, 

Wexford, • . 

Gravelly Olay, . 

Purple Top, 


M. Doyle, Tagoat, 

.. 

Clay Loam, 

.. 


W. Kelly, Baltinglass, • 

Wicklow, . 

Light Loam, 



L. Murphy, Round wood, 


Sandy, 



J. Brennan, OTOca. 


Light Loam, 

• • 


P. J. Byrne, Ashford, . 


Medium Loam, 



Average Yield per Statute Aore, . ....... 

Increase due to Manures, . * • . 

Value of Increase : Turnips at 8s. per ton. 

. 

• 

. 

dost of Manures, 

Estimated Profit per Statute Aore. 

• « • 

• 

• 
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differant varieties of swedes and yellow turnips. 

Carlow, Dovsn, Kildare, Kilkenny, Sligo, Wexford, and Wicklow. The 
The figures referring to each centre, together with the average results 
on Table III., pp. 510-511. 

TEST (WITHOUT FARMYARD MANURE), 
per Statute Acre from each Centre. 


No Manure. 


4 Owt. 
Superphoe- 
phate. 


4 Owt. Snper- 
pho^hate 

Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


4 Ovsrt. Super- 
phosphate, 

1 Owt Sul- 
phate of 
Ammonia. 

8 Owt. Kainit. 


Plot 6. 

2 Owt. Superphos- 
phate, 

2 Owt. Pure Dis- 
solved Bones, 

1 Owt Bone Flour, 
4 Owt Sulphate 
of Ammonia, 

2 Owt Kainit. 


Tons Owt 
8 0 


Tone Cwt 
27 10 


Tons Owt. 

24 II 


Tons Owt 
27 16 


Tons Cwt. 
31 13 



4 9 

20 7 

81 18 

- 

16 18 

17 9 



6 

7 

0 

6 

19 

6 

8 

8 

6 

0 

18 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

18 

0 

8 

14 

0 

8 

14 

0 

6 

10 

6 



1 14 0 


• 11 6 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.— MAN IIRIAL 


Table II. — Showing the Returns 


Name and Address of Farmer. 

County. 

Character 
of Soil. 

Variety of 
Turnip. 

William Keers, Ballymoney, 

J. Younjr, Randalslown, 

A. Lawther, Dunadry, 

Antrim, 

Clay lioam. 

Peat Loam. 
Medium Loam, 

Best-of-All, 
Crimson King, . 

C hampion. 

D. Patterson, Dervock, , 

W. J. Wilson, Killylca, 

W. J. Mlntyro, Mullahcacl, 

Armagh, 

>» 

Light Loam, 
Medium. . 
Heavy Loam, . 

Magnum Bonum. 
Purple Top, 
Abundance, 

Bates Bros., Ardrae, 

R. Lyons, Drumcano, . 

J. J. Kerr, Killedmond, . 

Carlow, 

Loim, 

It • • 

*1 • • 

Magnum Bonum, 
Purple Top, 
Champion, 

J. Neill, Ballon, .... 
J. Foley, Lcighlin Brldpo, . 

L. Fitzsimmons, Virjjdniu, 

It • 

Cavan, . 

Gravel loam, . 
Loam, . 

Abundance, 
Best^of-All, 
l^rple Top, 

John Smith, Cjirrickvilla, . 

John Madden, Battevant, . 

John 0‘Regan, Kil.avullon, . 

Cork, . 

Poor Clay, 

Heavy Loam, . 
Medium Loam, . 

Elephant, . 
Magnum Bonum, 

Richard Ronayne, Midleton. 
Timothy Gould, Crookstown, 
Richard Lyttle, Donaoloney, 

„ 

Down, 

Limestone Loam, 
Medium Loam, 
Clay Loam, • 

Carton’s Model. 
Ihirple Top, 

James Kidd. Louphbrickland, 

John Campbell, Donaghadee. 
Alexander Macdonald, New- 
townuids. 

H. Hosie, Coursetown, . 

P. Daly, Steevenstown, . . 

E. Coogan, Oastlecoiner, 

Kildare, 
K^’enny,’ . 

Loam. . . 

Peat Loam, 
Gravel Loam, . 

Strong Loam, . 

Medium I/jam, 

Abundance, , 

II • 

Purple Top, 

1* • 

J. Dalton. rilt.o-wn, 

T. Brennan, Kilkenny, 

J. Stewart, New Bui]ding.e, 

Derry, 

Strong Clay, 

Olay Loam, 
Medium Loam, 

Knockdown, 
Advance, . 
Abundance, 

J. M'Farland, Dungivon, 

M. Redmond, New Ross, 

M. Doyle, Tagoat, 

Wexford, 

Gravel Loam, 
Gravelly Clay, . 
Clay Loam, 

Purple Top, 

W. Kelly, Biiltinglass, . 

J. Brennan, Ovoca, 

L, Murphy, Roundwood, 

Wicklow, 

Light Loam, 

Clay Loam. 

Sandy, 

If 

Average yield per Statute Acre, ........ 

Increase due to Manures, . 

. 

• 

. 

Value of Increase : Turnips at fo. per ton, 

• • 

. 

Cost of Manures, 

Estimated Profit per Statute Acre, 

. 

. 
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TEST (WITH FARMYARD MANURE). 


per Statute Acre from each Centre. 


■Ml 

Plot 1. 1 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 1 

Plot 5, 

Plot 8. 












10 Tons Farm- 








10 Tons 1 

10 Tons Farm- 

yard Manure, 


No 

2U Tons 

10 Tons 

Farmyard I 

s ard Manure, 

4 Owt Super- 



Farmyard 

Farmyard ' 

Manure, I 

4 Cwt. Super- 

phosphate, 




Manure. 

Manure. , 

4 Cwt. j 

phosi>hate. 

1 Owt 








Super- I 

1 Owt. 

Sill- 

Sulphate of 








phosphate, 

phate of 

Ammonia, 









i 

Ammonia. 

3 Cwt. Kainit. 


Tons Cwt. 1 

1 

Tons Cwt. 

Tong Owl. j 

Tons Cwt. 

Tons Cwt, 

Tons Cwt 


0 

10 

30 

4 

24 

10 

28 

11 

29 


30 

6 


0 

0 

33 

17 

83 

14 

34 

17 i 

36 

18 

3i 

4 


0 

0 

28 

6 

25 

7 

27 

13 i 

30 

16 

27 

8 


0 

10 

26 

8 

17 

1 

28 

18 

29 

0 

29 

1 


0 

18 

30 

0 

20 

1 

26 

10 

25 

19 i 

25 

0 


0 

0 

31 

17 

22 

18 

28 

0 

28 

2 i 

26 

0 


9 

0 

26 

14 

22 

12 

23 

6 

30 

4 

28 

11 


11 

16 

24 

18 

22 

0 

24 

3 

27 

16 

24 

10 


0 

0 

26 

11 

21 

0 

27 

8 

30 

6 

31 

2 


18 

0 

29 

11 

26 

18 

31 

18 

29 

8 

31 

6 


16 

10 

22 

13 

21 

2 

26 

0 

27 

3 

29 

4 


0 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

32 

0 

34 

0 

37 

10 


0 

0 

22 

0 

15 

8 

22 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 


1 

19 

82 

2 

21 

14 

31 

15 

:-d 

15 

31 

18 


19 

5 

30 

10 

26 

11 

35 

16 

36 

3 

40 

16 


2 

18 

28 

7 

24 

15 

24 

8 

27 

7 

30 

1 


4 

0 

23 

0 

18 

10 

24 

18 

23 

6 

20 

5 


0 

0 

20 

5 

14 

10 ^ 

22 

0 

25 

5 

29 

0 


0 

0 

26 

0 

22 

9 

29 

4 

31 

2 

30 

16 


12 

0 

32 

0 

31 

0 

32 

16 

32 

10 

33 

10 


12 

10 

29 

0 

1 24 

14 

27 

5 

1 27 

12 

28 

8 


20 

0 

30 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 


15 

5 

30 

0 

1 26 

5 

30 

10 

30 

10 

33 

0 


6 

6 

22 

11 

27 

2 

25 

8 

27 

4 

27 

4 


10 

6 

35 

13 

27 

6 

35 

17 

1 39 

9 

34 

15 


3 

0 

19 

7 

! 17 

10 

16 

18 

19 

13 

24 

8 


1 

10 

26 

0 

i 19 

0 

20 

10 

1 22 

15 

•i.'i 

0 


16 

0 

24 

10 

i 23 

15 

26 

6 

27 

10 

1 27 

10 


0 

0 

9 

16 

5 

4 

15 

12 

15 

1 

18 

6 


C 

11 

18 

19 

1 14 

15 

21 

4 

29 

' 7 

2G 

18 


0 

0 

33 

16 

30 

16 

33 

16 

34 

6 

i 35 

17 


1 

11 

37 

3 

27 

15 

34 

0 

37 

3 

' 39 

16 


0 

0 

11 

0 

i 7 

j 

17 

14 

2 

17 

16 

18 

j 

17 


5 

15 

26 

6 

22 

4 

27 

0 

28 

16 

29 

7 


- 

20 

11 

16 

9 

21 

5 

23 

1 

23 

12 




£ 

8. Ci. 

£ .s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 9. 

d. 



- 

8 

4 6 

6 11 

6 

8 10 

0 

9 4 

6 

9 9 

0 



4 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 13 

0 

3 6 

6 

3 13 

0 



4 

4 6 

4 11 

6 

6 17 

0 

5 19 

0 

5 16 

0 
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TURNIP EXPERIMENT.- 
Tablb hi. — Showing the Returns per 


Name and Address of 
Farmer. 

County. 

Ohoraoterof 

Soil 

Stirling 

Castle. 

(1) 

Im- 

proved 

l*urple 

Top. 

(2) 

Ele- 

phant 

<8) 

Kan< 

garoa 

0) 

Best of 
Alt 

<5)- 




T. 

c. 

T. 

0. 

T. 

c. 

T. 

c. 

T. 

0. 

W. H. Donaghy, Bally- 

Antrim, . 

Medium Loam, 

29 

9 

26 

5 

29 

1 

30 

14 

32 

1 

W. Barklie, Ballynure, « 

»> • 


26 

13 

22 

12 

21 

17 

24 

0 

25 

0 

J. Mahoa, Adnahue, « 

Carlow, . 

Clay, 

22 

12 

24 

17 

23 

16 

22 

1 

24 

13 

T. Tennant, Bagnalstown, 

M 

Medium Loam, 

29 

8 

28 

7 

31 

10 

26 

8 

28 

14 

B. Shannon, Loughbrlok- 

Down, . 

Loam, 

27 

19 

27 

7 

25 

12 

26 

12 

32 

13 

land. 













W. Savage, Downpatrick, 

” • 


28 

16 

28 

4 

28 

9 

27 

1 

82 

18 

Ool. Shopman - Crawford, 


Clay Loam, . 

29 

10 

32 

2 

SO 

18 

30 

16 

29 

13 

Urawfordsburn. 













F. B. Small, Poyntzpass, . 

*? • 

Loam, . 

29 

11 

29 

2 

28 

10 

27 

7 

29 

10 

F. Behan, Donadea, 

Kildare, . 


81 

15 

28 

12 

32 

16 

31 

18 

S3 

9 

H. Hosie, Athy, 

« • 

Strong Loam, 

29 

7 

29 

15 

81 

15 

29 

10 

34 

3 

P. Brennan, Freshford 

Kilkenny, 

Limestone 

19 

2 

22 

1 

18 

9 

16 

14 

18 

17 



Loam. 











L Oorr, Onflesgrange, . 


Strong Loam, 

26 

» 

22 

13 

26 

16 

18 

3 

10 

0 

Afajor O'Hara, Oollooney, . 

Sligo, . 

Loam, 

29 

11 

28 

2 

22 

3 

20 

0 

30 

0 

M. Redmond, New Boss, « 

Wexford, 

- 

19 

2 

19 

5 

20 

9 

16 

18 

17 

13 

M. Doyle, Tagoat, . . 


Olay Loam, . 

30 

4 

32 

11 

82 

2 

80 

2 

so 

11 

M. Keenan, Roundwood, • 

Wicklow, 

Sandy, 

21 

4 

23 

11 

23 

11 

25 

18 

26 

17 

P.J. Byrne, Ashford, , 


Clay Loam, . 

15 

15 

17 

19 

9 

15 

16 

16 

11 

8 

J. Brennan, Ovooa, • 

ie • 

» . 

29 

4 

21 

4 

30 

3 

30 

12 

32 

10 

Average Yield per Statute Acre, . 

26 

8 

2S 16 

25 

17 

25 

1 

27 

0 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1903, 

25 

11 

25 

19 

21 

4 

24 

18 

26 

5 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1903, 

10 

16 

20 11 

19 16 

22 

6 

28 

11 

Average Yield per Statute Acre in 1901, • 

i“ 

18 

22 

6 

22 

5 

25 

6 

27 

9 
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VARIETY TEST. 

Statute Acre from each Centre. 


Ha^um 

Bonum. 

Triumph. 

Queen 

Swede. 

Defiance. 

Aberdeen 

Green 

Top. 

Centenary, 

Fosterton 

Hybrid. 

Purple 

Top. 

AohiUea. 

(fl) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(W) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

T. C. 

T. 

0. 

T. C. 

T. 

c. 

T, 

c. 

T. C. 

T. C. 

T. 

c. 

T. C. 

32 7 

31 

12 

32 9 

- 

- 

26 

10 

41 11 

- 

86 

0 

— 

27 13 

22 

0 

20 9 

23 

6 

22 

17 

32 7 

31 12 

28 

4 

28 9 

24 0 

26 

10 

23 1 

25 

4 

31 

10 

38 7 

27 17 

26 

14 

27 15 

26 2 

30 

16 

25 16 

30 

6 

33 

16 

40 0 

32 7 

29 

16 

33 0 

82 3 

27 

0 

- 

23 

3 

36 

3 

- 


- 

34 10 

31 3 

29 

7 

- 

28 

16 

31 

16 

- 

84 13 

36 

4 

32 8 

32 5 

29 

7 

- 

26 

16 

36 

16 

- 

29 1 

31 

6 

82 11 

29 14 

29 

0 

-- 

28 

10 

31 

13 

- 

31 12 

34 
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CALF MEALS. 


Samples of calf meals or milk substitutes, which are largely im- 
ported into Ireland, have lately been examined by the Department. 
Some brands of these meals have been sold at from 218, to 28^. per 
cwt., that is at prices which are quite out of proportion to their 
real value at the market rates for feeding stuffs. N& calf meal, 
however well prepared, can be worth the above prices. 

Examination and analysis of such preparations disclose the fact 
that their true feeding value is in many cases not so high as that 
of good linseed cake. This will readily be seen from the following 
figures : — 


— 

Sample of Linseed 
Coke manufactured 
in Ireland. Sold at 
8«. 6d. per cwt. 

A Milk Substitute. 
Sold at 28s. per cwt. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Water, 



9*7 

112 

on, 



103 

100 

ALBffMIirOIBS, 


. 

28'4 

15'4 

CABBOHTDRATES, 


. 

869 

67*7 

Fibre, 


. 

9-6 

3.3 

Adh, 



6*1 

34 




100 0 

j 100.0 

I 


From these analyses it will be noticed that, compared with the 
linseed cake, the milk substance is slightly inferior in oil and sub- 
stantially inferior in albuminoids. The milk substitute contains 
more carbohydrates, but it should be remembered that of the 
three main nutritive constituents in food, viz.: — oil, albuminoids 
and carbohydrates, the last is of least value. If the values of 
the linseed cake and milk substitute be estimated according to a 
system often used for the valuation of foodstuffs in accordance 
with analysis, the linseed cake is shown to be worth 8^. 6<f. 
about its average price), and the milk substitute slightly over 7s. 
per cwt. 

It has come to the knowledge of the Department that vendors of, 
or ag^ents for, certain calf meals have stated that the use of their 
preparations is recommended by the Department. The Depart- 
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ment have made no anich recommendation. Farmers are cautioned 
not to be influenced by such statemente, and are asked to report 
to the Department cases where vendors attribute to their goods 
the Department's commendation. 

An excellent calf food which, when used with a small allowance 
of pure linseed cake, has so far given the best results in the Do- 
partment's calf-rearing trials may be prepared by mixing two parts 
by weight of oatmeal, two parts of maize meal, and one part of pure 
ground flax seed. All these meals should be finely ground. This 
food should not cost more than 10*’. ^d. per cwt., that is less than 
half the price charged for some calf meals. It should be prepared 
for use by boiling with water, or by scalding, with boiling water 
and allowing to stand for twelve hours. Beginning with J lb. per 
head per day for calves a month old — calves should receive new 
milk during the first month — the allowance may soon be increased 
to J lb. and more per day as the calves become older. This al- 
lowance may be profitably supplemented by J lb. to 1 lb. of pure 
limited cake per head per day. 

The Department have examined many samples of linseed cake 
meal and the so-called ‘‘ linseed meal " and have found the majority 
grossly adulterated with rape, ’'hemp, rice meals, or weed seeds. 
Farmers should, therefore, insist on having pure linseed cake, which 
may be prepajred for calves by steeping the finely nutted cake in 
hot water for eight or ten hours. It can then be fed to the calves 
in the separated milk. 

Under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, the vendor 
of a feeding stuff which hcis been artificially prepared is required 
to furnish the buyer with an invoice stating the name of the article, 
and whether it has been prepared from one substaiico or seed, or 
from more than one substance or seed, and this invoice has the 
effect of a warranty. Any statement made by the vendor in an 
invoice of a feeding stuff, or in any circular or advertisement 
descriptive of the feeding stuff as to the percentage of nutritive 
and other ingredients contained in the article, shall also have 
effect as a warranty. A breach of this warranty is committed by 
the vendor of a feeding stuff in any of the following cases: — (a) 
where the analysis of a sample drawn as prescribed in the Regula- 
tions made under the Act shows a calf meal to contain a less pro- 
portion of nutritive ingredients than is stated in the invoice circular 
or advertisement descriptive of the meal ; (h) where a calf meal 
contains any substance deleterious to the health of calves; and (c) 



where a feeding stuff sold as linseed meal or linseed cake meal con- 
tains rice^ hemp; or rape meal, or an undue proportion of weed 
seeds. Farmers should report to the Department any purchase in 
which the vendor fails to supply an invoice. 

The Department strongly urge farmers to avail themselves of 
the protection which the above-mentioned Act affords to pur- 
chasers of feeding stuffs. The provisions of this Act are dealt 
with in the Dej)artment^s leaflet No. 15, copies of which may 
be obtained free of charge and post free on application to the 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so 
addressed need not be stamped. 

Copies of this Article in leaflet form {No. 64) may he obtained 
free of charge^ and post free^ on application to the Secretarpy De- 
partment of Agriculture amd Technical Instruction for Ireland^ 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need mt he stamped. 
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THE WORKING OF THE FERTILISERS AND 
FEEDING STUFFS ACT, (1893), 

IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries to inquire into the working of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893* has made its report. t The Committee 
was empowered by the terms of reference of the minute ap[>ointing it 
not only to enquire into the working of the Act, but also to report on 
tho various methods in which it has been administered, and the results 
which have attended its operation. The Committee was also 
instructed to consider whether any, ami, if so, what, further measures 
could be taken for the better protection of vendors and purchasers of 
the articles. 

The objects of the inquiry naturally groujiei themselves under throe 
main heads, viz., failure, if any, in the adminis- 
Scope of the Inquiry, tration of the Act ; deficiencies, if any, in the 
safeguards to the purchaser ; and deficiencies, 
if any, in the safeguards to the seller. Evidence w^as accordingly taken 
from officers connected with the execution of the Act, from farij)ers and 
others interested in tho purchase of fertilisers and feeding stuffs, and 
from man ufactu vers and sellers. 

The first class of witnesses was represented b}^ a Superintending 
Inspector of the Board of Agriculture, by a representative of the County 
Councils* Association, by the Clerk to the County Councils of Glamor- 
ganshire, and by six District Agricultural Analysts. The District 
Agricultural Analysts, from their intimate acquaintance with tho 
farming community, were also able to sp>eak from the agriculturists* 
point of view (one of them indeed being a representative of the Central 
and Associated Chambers of Agriculture), and to a certain extent, 
though in much loss degree, from the point of view of the manu- 
facturer. In addition to the analy.sts, tlie agriculturists were repre- 
sented by nine witnesses — the large majority of whom were practical 
farmers — including representatives of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, the Scottish 


*See Department’s Leaflet No. 15 (Revised'. 


tCd. 2372-1905. 
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Chamber of Agriculture, and three farmerr/ associations of a more 
local character. From the point of view of the seller, the witnesses 
included four manufacturers of fertilisers, two of fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs, three of feeding stuffs, three importers (two of whom are included 
among the manufacturers), and two distributors. In addition to the 
examination of witnesses the Comuiittec received representations from 
various persons interested in the subject of the inquiry. 

The Committee has drafted an analy.sis of the evidence under the 
following heads (1) Present Administration; 
Analysis of the (2) Causes of Inefficiency ; (3) Deficiency in 
Evidence. Safeguards to tlie Purchaser ; (4) Dehciency in 
Safeguards to the Seller; (5) Mistjellaneous. 

A Digest of this analysis follows. 

1. Inquiries conducted by the Inspectors of the Board of Agriculture 
throughout Great Britain show that County 
Administration of Councils may, generally speaking, be classified 
the Act into two groups, viz. : (i.) those which follow 

the procedure aj>parcntly contemplated by the 
Act, and offer facilities for having samples taken for analysis ; and 
(ii.) those which have gone further, and taken the initiative in sampling. 
The former is by far the larger grou]). 

In the first class, the principal facility offered is the payment by 
almost all Local Authorities of a varying — but in some cases large- 
proportion of the District Analysf/s fees, so that the farmer pays very 
little ; in a few instances farmers can Lave their samples analysed free. 
In spite of low fees, however, farmers are reluctant to take steps to 
have their samples analysed. 

It would appear also that there is some correlation between the 
number of samples analysed, and the steps taken by Local Authorities 
to spread among farmers a knowledge of the facilitie.s afforded by the 
Act to ascertain the nature of the fertilisers and feeding stuffs they 
have purchased. Some counties have distinguished themselves in this 
way by issuing circulars, and through their lecturers on agriculture, 
&c., as well as by reducing the fees. In this connection it is pointed 
out that County Council lecturers in agriculture and horticulture can 
render great service in making the advantages of the Act known. 

The small number of samples taken is insufficient to act as a deterrent 
to fraud in any great degree ; and the Board of Agriculture have 
accordingly pressed upon Local Authorities the desirability of their 
taking further steps to bring home to farmers the necessity of seeing 
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to the quality of their purchases. The principal suggestion offered by 
the Board of Agriculture has been that the County Councils should 
have appointed as Analyst's representatives, for the purpose of taking 
samples, officers of tlie Local Authority. These officers, however, 
instead of waiting until they are called upon to take samples by the 
buyer (Sec, 5 of the Act), are empowered to act upon their own 
initiative, and to endeavour to persuade farmers to let them take 
8amj)les ; tliey are also instructed to obtain information as to the 
character of the trade in fertilisers and feeding studs in tljo district. 

Where samples are taken in this manner, the costs have naturally to 
be borne by the Local Authority. This raises the question as to how 
far County Councils are empowered, under the Act, to spend money on 
this oVyect. Local Authorities have in some cases, ftdt themselves 
unable to adopt the procedure suggested by the Board, owing to their 
considering themselves unauthorised to spend public money in this 
manner ; but, in other cases, the County Councils do not appear to 
have considered that there was any objection to sucli an outlay. 

Otlier points raised in connection with the administration by local 
authorities are that (1) the varying methods of County Councils are 
very <listurbing, paiticuhirly in the case of persons or associc.tions on 
the border of two counties ; (2) t^iero should also be a uniform charge 
for analysis in oacli county ; (3) County Councils display as much 
aj)athy as buyers, and urban members oppose any reduction of the 
fee ; (4) tlie Board of Agriculture should inh'.rveno when County 
Councils do not take effective action. 

Prosecutions under the Act appear to be rare ; in many cases County 
Councils are unwilling to undertake them. In oidy a few counties can 
it be said that the prosecutions have been sufficiently numerous to act 
as a deterrent to fraud. The purchaser pr(‘fers to come to an arrange- 
ment with the seller. 

Some suggestions were made with a view to facilitating the institution 
of proceedings by Local Authorities. For 
Some suggestions instance, some difficulty has been experienced 
for an satisfying the Court with regard to Section 

Amending Act. suggested that it 

would be an improvement if powers were given 
to a County Council to act through an officer. Power should also be 
given to the Board of Agriculture to institute proceedings, as under 
some other Acts. 

In many cases, when a retailer has been convicted of an offence 
under the Act, and has been fined, the wholesale dealer refunds the 
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amount of the fine to the retailer. The distributors are often 
grocers who are able to show they have sold the article in the same 
condition as they bought it. Indeed, the Act, in Section 3 (3), pro- 
vides for this ; but County Councils appear to find difliculty in sub- 
sequently instituting proceedings against the wholesale dealer. In this 
respect it ought, therefore, to be assimilated to the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts, as this would enable fraud to be brought home to the 
original wrongdoer. It would also be of great assistance to County 
Councils in tracing an offence back to the original ofifender if power 
were gi\ en, as in Section 20 (5) of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875, to prosecute the original vendor in the same Court as the retailer. 
One witness suggests that the prosecution should be instituted against 
the original manufacturers and not against the retailer. 

In the general opinion of the witnesses examined the Act might be 
made more deterrent than it actually is. It 

The Inef8.ciency of fails, however, to detect much of the fraud that 
Act. does occur. In its favour it is said that it has 

done much good ; that it has had some deter- 
rent effect upon fraud, although this effect is thought to be wearing off ; 
and that it has done good by making invoices compulsory, and by making 
clear the meaning of such terms as linseed cake, <fec. ManufacturerB 
are unanimous in considering that the Act has pi*oved a deterrent to 
fraud, that they were stimulated to improve their products, and that 
the average quality of both fertilisers and feeding stuffs is very much 
better than it was prior to 1 893. The Chemical Committee of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, on the other hand, do not attach much value to 
the Act, and consider that the purchaser had sufficient safeguards before 
its introduction. Some witnesses regard it as an absolute failure or 
a dead letter ; they hold that it has not been a deterrent to fraud, that 
it does not afford sufficient protection to the purchaser, and also that 
the penal clauses detract greatly from its utility. 

The main weakness of the Act appears to lie in the difficulty of 
putting it into operation so as to safeguard the 
Some causes of smallest and least instructed class of farmers, 
the Inefficiency. evidence goes to show that the large 

farmers are sufficiently protected, or can protect 
themselves ; partly because they buy from large merchants or from the 
manufacturers direct, and partly because they are better able to judge 
of the value of the stuff they purchase. Moreover, such analyses as are 
made, either under the Act, or otherwise, are almost always on behalf 
of large farmers or of associations. It is essentially the fanner, 
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who, through apathy, want of information, or on account of his relations 
with the seller, is liable to suffer from having adulterated or inferior 
j)roduce sold to him by the smaller class of retailers. More fraud occurs 
in making up small orders to definite instructions than in the bulk made 
up by manufacturers for the season Large farmers can also purchase 
their goods at a much cheaper rate than small farmers ; and the cases 
of exorbitant charges aj)i)ly more particularly with reference to the 
latter. For small fi^-rmers, moreovei-, the simplificathm of the Regula- 
tions is even more necessary than for large, as they are less able to 
grasp the procedure. 

Indeed, there is a wide demand for ‘‘simplification’' of these Regula- 
tions, but very few definite suggestions have been made as to what 
Regulations should be substituted for those in force, although it is 
generally admitted that Regulations should be made by the Board under 
the Act. Many of the witiu^ase.s content themselves with the ex- 
pr(\ssion of a desire to s(‘e them simplified without offering any sugges- 
tions. It is stated, too that farmers do not understand the Regulations. 

The question of delay is also a matter for consideration Farmers 
frequently, if not usually, do not order tludr manures and feeding 
stuffs until tliey are actually ready to use; them ; and to delay for some 
days would often mc^aii losing a favourable opportunity of putting the 
fertilisers on the land or keeping tludr live stock on short rations. 
Many farmers cart their manure diri^ct from the railway station to the 
field, where it would be impossible to take samples in accordance with 
the Regulations. 

Some farmers do not care to incur the cost, small as it is in many 
counties, of having their purchases analysed. 'J'his, of course, applies 
more strongly in the case of small consignments. In some instances 
purchasers consider that a certificate merely informing them that “ the 
sample agrees with the invoice ” is not worth the 2s. Qd. or bs. they 
have [Kiid for it, and some witnesses accordingly desire that the analyst 
should state the actual constituents in his cortilicate. 

Section 1 of the Act provides that the seller of a manufactured or 
imported fertiliser shall give to the purchaser 
Deficiencies in Safe- an invoice stating the name of the article, 
guards to Purchasers whether it is artificially compounded, and what 
and suggested is at least the percentage of nitrogen, soluble 

Amendments. and insoluldcj phosj^hates, and potash. Some 

merchants send to their customers invoices 
without any guarantee of the constituents, and in some cases invoices 

2n 
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are not given at all. Illegid invoices are given more often by 
merchants than by manufacturers ; and it is stated that they are 
on the increase. The Act provides a sufficient remedy ; and it is 
suggested that the Board of Agriculture should warn merchants that if 
they continue to give illegal invoices they will be prosecuted. 

Section 1 provides that the invoice shall state what is ag least the 
percentage of the valuable constituents. This has led many merchants, 
fearing that their goods may prove on analysis to contain less than the 
amount stated, to guarantee merely a nominal amoiint. 

In order to prevent merchants from giving nominal guarantees it is 
pT'oposed that the constituents should be guaranteed within certain 
limits, i.e,^ that the actual amount present should be guaranteed, and 
that the merchant should be liable to prosecution, if, upon analysis, 
the constituent proved to be outside these particular limits, which should 
be chosen just sufficiently wide to cover unavoidable and accidental 
variations in composition. 

A very large number of witnesses suggest that Inspectors should be 
a|)pointed by the Local Authorities to take samples, generally compul- 
sorily. These witnesses desire, in fact, that the procedure of taking 
samples under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act should be assimi* 
lated to that under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. The view is 
also expressed that, inasmuch as farmers are liable to have the produce 
supplied by them sampled in transit under the latter Acts, so the 
goods supplied to them should be equally liable to be sampled at the 
public expense. 

Certain objections in the practical working of this suggestion are 
enumerated. In the first place, the substances which are analysed 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts are products containing more 
or less definite quantities of certain constituents, or for which stand- 
ards have been imposed by legislation, so that it is easy to determine 
whether they have been adulterated or impoverished. Artificial fer- 
tilisers and feeding stuffs, on the other hand, may bo made up so as to 
contain particular ingredients in any proportions, so that neither the 
Analyst nor the Local Authority, unless they had the invoice, could 
know whether the constituents of the article were as represented or not. 

To meet this point, it is suggested that the bags in which fertilisers 
and feeding stuffs are consigned should tave the constituents of their 
contents branded or stamped upon them. This would involve any 
given bag being used for only one particular kind of manure of the 
same constitution. This is apparently, however, already done in a 
few special cases. Farmers, again, often[send their own bags, Oakes 
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are not u3ually sent in bags ; and it is estimated that to bag cakes 
would add 5a. per ton to their cost. Maniifaetiirers generally regard 
the proposal to brand or label bags as impracticable. 

In the event of samples being taken in transit — i.e. , chiefly at rail * 
way stations — delay might be caused in the delivery of the consign 
ments, and the railway companie^s could accordingly charge for de- 
murrage. Such sampling might also cause delay in delivery of the 
goods to the consignee. 

Some witnesses suggested that samples sliould not be taken compul- 
sorily, but only at the insLaiico of the purchaser. Either the Ins|)ector 
might wait for the purchaser to request him to take samples, or he 
might on his own initiative ask the purchaser to allow him to take 
samples. 

The suggestion that tiispectors should purchase samples for the pur- 
pose of analysis, as is done under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, is 
impracticable under the existing Act in the case of fertilisers, since the 
Act does not apply in the case of purchase of less than half a hundred 
weight (§1(3) ) ; but it is practicable, in the case of feeding stutfs, for 
which no limit of size is prescribed. 

It has been strongly urged by raafiy witne.sses that the Act will not 
be efficient unless Insj)ectors can take samples without reference to 
buyer or seller, and it is desirable that this should be done, if the prac- 
tical difficulties can be overcome. Other witnesses think that samples 
should be taken only under instructions from the Local Authority ; 
and that there should be no compulsion if it can be oided. 

As regards the class of persons who should act as such official samp- 
lers, some witnessess suggest that the Inspectors under the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts would be a suitable body of men, while others 
proposed the officers of analytical societies, wherever available. 
Manufacturers, however, urge strongly that any officials appointed to 
take samples should bo specially trained for that i)UTposc ; sampling 
requires experier;co, and should be most carefully clone. They object 
particularly to the police being emjdoyed for this purpose. 

Some witnesses suggest that the Board of Agriculture, or County 
Councils, should publish the particulars, giving the names of the mer- 
chants, in all cases where a consignment proves ui)on analysis to he 
inferior to the guarantee. This was, and is now, frequently done by 
the associations in Scotland, and by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, which give particulars of all the analyses made on behalf of 
their members, publishing the names in the reports circulated among 

2 N 2 
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the meinl)ers. !No protests are re[)orted to have been raised against 
such action, nor do legal proceedings appear to have been threatened on 
account of sucli publication. 

It is suggested that the board should publish unit schedules, in order 
to enable purcliasers to jxidge of the value of a manure when they 
know its constitution. The price of a unit of a valuable constituent 
(i.e. nitrogen, phosphates, and potash) in any manure is usually taken 
to be the value of each 1 per cent, of the constituent in a ton of the 
manure. This procedure is largely followed in Scotland, where the 
Highhind and Agricultural Society annually issues a schedule, showing 
the value of each unit of the fertilising constituents in various kinds 
of manures. Thus, in the schedule issued by that Society for the season 
1903, the price of a unit of soluble phos[)liates in superphosphate*, is 
placed at li?. IOg?. per unit. By this is meant that the value of a ton of 
superphosphate containing 28 per cent, of soluble phosphate is worth 
28 times is. lOri., or £'2 ll«. 4d. per ton. These unit values are drawn 
up in consultation with manufacturers so as to yield them a fair profit, 
and tlais represent commercial prices. They are applicable to seaport 
towns ; for inland places the cost of carriage has of course to he added. 
In the case of larg(i consignments, a reduction can usually be obtained 
from manufacturers. When farmers in Scotland find that the charges 
are too high they liave no difficulty in coming to an arrangement with 
the seller upon the terms of these units ; in fact, these schedules are in 
consideiable demand among the manufacturers themselves. It is 
admitted, however, that for the Board of Agricultuni to issue such a 
list of values would be equivalent to the State fixing the price of these 
commodities, and it was then suggested tliat County Councils might 
undertake this wnrk for their districts. Some witnesses object to this 
proposal . 

Section 2 of the Act provides tlrat the invoice shall state whether 
any fetaliiig stuff has been prepared from one or from more than one 
substance or seed ; and that, failing any specific statement as to 
admixture, the feeding stuff is to be considered as pure, i.e.^ that it is 
prepared only from the substance or substances specified in the invoice, 
or that is a product only of the seed or seeds named. The Act thus 
does not require that the constituents slial I be staled, as in the case 
with tertilisers ; although § 2 (4) provides that, if a seller makes any 
stareraent in an invoice, advertisement, or trade circular, as to its 
constituents, such statement shall have effect as a warranty. Tliere is 
a large demand that the nutrient constituents of feeding stuffs, ic., the 
oil, carbo-hydrates, and albuminoids — should be guaranteed just as 
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much aB the constituents of fertilisers. Cakes may differ very materi- 
ally in composition, and therefore in quality ; so that there is nothing 
in the Act to prevent a farmer from getting cakes of poor quality 
when he is paying the value of a much richer article. 

Certain exceptions would have to he made to a general rcciuirement 
to give a guarantee of tlie constituents of fee<ling stuffs : meals from 
cereals, or linseed, etc., sliould he exempted. Such substances should 
bo guaranteed merely as pure, and of average composition. Some 
witnesses, however, would place meals on the same footing as other 
feeding stuffs. 

But on the question of guaranteeing those consticuenfs certain 
ditliculties arise. Manufacturers say that it is imfiossihle to state, 
with any approach to accuracy in the majority of cases, what amount 
of these constituents any particular feeding stuff contains, at least 
without analysing cakes, etc., after manufacture, when it would be too 
late to stamp them. The objection felt by manufacturers to the 
proposed ten per cen^. limits is particularly strong in the case of feeding 
stuffs. Some object to the adojition of any limits at all, if any infringe- 
ment of them is to render the seller lialde to criminal proceedings. 
Manufacturers would ])c willing that the limits should be c()iisid(.ral>ly 
narrower, if they are to be liable' to civil proceedings only, than they 
could guarantee if a prosecutiuii might he the result. Matiy manufac- 
turers of feeding stuffs consider that purity only, and not perc<inttiges, 
should be guaranteotl. Purity is geiKU'ally admitted to be the fii'st 
consideration ; and it is also suggested that prosecutions should be 
instituted only in resp(3ct of impurity, variations in the analytical 
constitution being a matter for adjustment between buyer and seller. 


Deficiencies in Safe- 
guards to Seller. 


Manufacturera are unanimous in desiring that a distinction should 
be drawn between cases of fraud or culpalde 
iiegligeuce and of accidental deficiency in 
any constituent. They are glad to see fraud 
repressed, and consider that the criminal clauses should be retained in 
the Act. But they desire that prosecution should Ix' possible only in 
cases where there is very strong probability that there has been fraud 
or culpable carelessness. They point out that the mere fact of their 
appearance in a criramal court, even if acquitted, results in great 
injury to their business ; and the resultant publicity in the event of a 
conviction is very damaging to their credit They lay great stress on 
their liability to be prosecuted for deficiencies that are merely acci- 
dental and beyond their control, and urg<5 that deficiouci('s of a class 
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that are unavoidable in all businesses are treated under the Act as 
criminal offences. They are perfectly prepared to settle any differences 
of this character by mutual arrangement with their customers in the 
same manner as is done in other trades. Moreover, the Act itself 
clearly contemplates the possibility of buyer and seller coming to an 
agreement ; nevertheless, although this may have been done to the 
satisfaction of the purchas(}r, the seller is still liable to liave proceedings 
instituted against him by a County Council in respect of the same 
alleged offence. It is mainly with the object of avoiding these 
“ frivolous prosecutions (as many witnesses term them), that manu- 
facturers are unanimous in desiring that no prosecution should be 
instituted except with the approval of the Board of Agriculture. 
Manufacturers of basic slag maintain that special regulations are 
necessary in tlie case of this product. Unlike many manufactured 
fertilisers, it is purely a by-product ; })roducers aim only at securing 
uniformity in the steel products, and cannot devote much attention to 
uniformity in the refuse basic slag. Some witnesses think that 
samples should be taken at the factory, port of entry, or in transit, as 
well as the farm. Many sellers, while agreeing to the suggestion that 
samples should be taken at tlie factory, object to samples being taken 
at all after the goods have left their hands ; on the ground that they 
have no longer any control over the goods, which may deteriorate 
from many causes while on their journey. 

Complaint is made that under the existing regulations for takiii;r 
samples, which involve the breaking up of the cakes and mixing of (In’ 
materials, etc., insufficient guarantee is afforded as to the identity of tho 
package from which the sample is taken. This apjdios more particu- 
larly to cakes, which are generally branded with the name or mark 
of the manufacturers; and the latter maintain that they may be 
charged with selling impure or deficient goods which did not in reality 
emanate from their premises. This consideration aj>plie8 especially 
in the case of goods sold by a middleman under well-known names, 
and becomes important in view of the suggestion that the original 
seller should he joined with the defendant in any 2 )rosecution. The 
question of the identity of the sample is also a strong factor in the 
manufacturer’s insistence on iheir right to receive notice of sampling. 

Although the Act provides that a retailer who has been convicted 
under the Act shall have the same remedies, civil and criminal, against 
the wholesale dealer from whom he bought, as his customer had against 
him, yet the same objections to appearance in a criminal court are 
by retailers as by the manufacturers. It is therefore suggested 
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that the wholesale merchant should be joined with the retailer in any 
prosecution ; or that the procedure should be assimilated to that under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act : Le.^ that where the retailer can show 
that he bought the goods from the wholesale merchant in the same 
condition, and with the same invoice, as he sold to his customer, he 
should be discharged and proceedings instituted against the wholesale 
dealer. 

Manufacturers also desire tliat the value of any excess above the 
amount guarantec'id in one constituent should be set against any 
deficiency in another. This should, of course, hold only within reason- 
able limits. It is recognised that if a purcliaser specitically demands a 
certain quantity of any constituent, he should be entitled to have it, 
and that a seller cannot be said to have satisfied the customer if he 
delivers a material of quite different constitution but equal value. 

In the case of manures mixed to the order of the seller, chemical 
reactions, whose extent it is not always possible to foresee, may be set 
up between some of the materials. Sellers, when asked to mix manures, 
usually inform their customers if the ingredients will react upon each 
other. A seller should therefore ndt be required to give a guarantee of 
the composition of the resultant mixture, if this has been made at the 
purchaser’s request ; but it should be sufficient to state the composition 
of the individual items. 

Manufacturers desire that a copy of the analysis, when a sample is 
taken under the Act should be forwarded by the analyst to the seller 
as well as to the purchaser. The manufacturer should have the righ > 
to utilise the services of the official analyst. 

Chemists should come to some agreement UvS to uniform methods oT 
analysis ; the Board of Agriculture should take 
Misocllaneous steps to standardise the methods. 

Criticisms and When a sample is found upon analysis to 
Suggestions. be below the guarantee, some analysts make a 
practice of informing jmrchusers of the amouii 
of deduction to which they are entitled ” from the price charged. 
This is not required by the Act ; but it is of great use to the fai iuervS 
where it is done. There appears to be a general deniaiul on tbe pai't of 
farmers for more information concerning their purchases than the 
Act empowers analysts to give, and many would welcome advice from 
the latter. 
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The more important conclusions arrived at by the Departmental 
Committee may be summarised as follows : — 

That power should be given to Local Authorities to use public funds 
for the purposes oi the Act. 

Conclusions and That Local Authorities should appoint pc^r- 

BrOCOnunendations. sons, with the approval of the Board of Agri- 
cuiture, to act as Official Samplers. 

That these persons be autliorised to take samples for analysis when- 
ever requested to do so by purchasers on their behalf ; and also, under 
the direction of the Local Authority, to take test samples, not necessaiily 
ill accordance with the Regulations, with a view to the location of 
fraud. The whole of the expense of sampling and analysis should, in 
cases where test samples have been taken, be borne by the Local 
Authority. The sampling officers should be authoiised to tiike samples 
compulsorily upon the premises of the purchaser, in transit, or on the 
premises of the seller. 

That the purchaser, when sending a sample to tlie Analyst, should 
not be obliged to forward the invoice, or a co})y of it, and that the 
copy, if sent, may omit the names and other matter identifying the 
seller. But in tlie event of his electing not to send the invoice or copy, 
the Analyst should be em[)Owered to cdiarge an enhanced fee, the 
additional amount being payable by the purchaser. 

'J'hat tlie formation and maintenance of associations of farmers com- 
bining for the purpose of having their manures and feeding studs 
analysed should be encouraged ; and tliat County Councils should be 
empowered to contriliute to the expenses of such associations. 

That the oil and albuminoids be guaranteed in manufactured feeding 
stuffs, except in the case of foods consisting of a particular seed, either 
whole or ground, but not otherwise altered. 

Tliat th(! seller be required to state the actual constituents present 
in fertilisers and feeding stutfs. 

That when an article is found to differ in any i*espect from the 
guarantee given by the seller, a distinction should be drawn between 
cases where such deficiency is due to causes beyond the seller’s control, 
and where it is apparently due to fraudulent intent or culpable 
negligence. 

That the Board of Agriculture issue a statement of the limits, above 
or below the guarantee, within which the constituents of each of the 
principal fertilisers and feediug stuffs may reasonably be expected to 
vary from causes beyond the seller’s cotitl-ol, and which the Analyst 
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should use to assist him in his decision whether to endorse his certificate 
or not, having regard also to any other circumstances before him regard- 
ing the honesty or negligence of buyer or seller. 

That no prosecution be instituted except with the approval of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

That either a fraudulent intent or, at least, culpable carelessness as 
to the truth of the invoice, should l>e a condition of liability under 
Sec. 1 (3) (6). 

That Section 1 (3) of t!re Act of 1893, which exempts sales of 
less than half a hundred weight from the provisions of Section 1, be 
omitted. 

That any statement by the seller in any circular or adveixisement 
descriptive of a fertilistjr shall have effect as a warranty. 

That the scope of tlie Act U? extended to cover food foi j)oiiltry. 

That in any determination of the value of basic slag, regard l)e had 
to the proportion of phos[)horic acid which is soluble in a 2 per cent, 
solution of citric acid. 

That provisions similar to those of Section 25 of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875, and Section 20 (3) of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1899, be enacted for the protection of sellers other than the 
makei’s of the goods. 

That the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries take steps to secure 
uniformity of procedure in the analysis of fertilisers and feeding stuffs. 
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Official Documents. 

I.-AGEICTJXTITEE. 


IMPROVEMENr IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CREAMERIES* 


I. — Regulations, 1905-6. 

Page 

1. Registration of Creameries and Auodliaries^ . 528 

2. Winter Courses of Dairy Technology, . . . 530 

3. Creamery Managers' Certificates, . . .530 

4. SurpHse Butter Competitions, .... 536 

II. — Register of Creameries, 1904~5, , . . 539 


With a view to encourage and assist improvement in the very im- 
portant work of the management of creameiies, the Department have 
decided : — 

(1.) To publish annually a register of suitably equipped and well- 
managed creameries and auxiliaries. 

(2.) To make [iro vision during tiie winter for courses of instruction 
in dairy technology, with special reference to creamery 
management. 

(3.) To award certificates of competency to creamery managers 
under prescribed conditions. 

(4.) To hold annually a series of surprise butter competitions. 

I. — Regulations, 1905-6. 

I. Registration of Creameries and Auxiliaries* 

The Department are prepared to consider applications for the regis- 
tration of creameries and auxiliaries from managers and proprietors who 
desire to have their management recognised by the Department as 
efficient, and who may be in a position to train one or more pupils. 

Applications from apprentices or pupils in creameries for admission 
to the examination for the Department’s Creamery Managem’ Certifi- 
cates will be considered only in the case of those who have been trained 
in registered creameries under approved managers. (See page 530.) 

* Throughout these regulationB the term creamery doee not Include aiudliariei 
where milk in eopoxated and the cream cent elsewhere lo be made Into batter. 





The conditions under which registration will be grantfxl in the case 
of ci’eameries* are : — 

(1.) That the manager is capable. 

(2.) That strict cleanliness and order are manifest around the 
creamery, in the creainoryj and in the persons of manager 
employes, and pupils. 

(3.) That a proper sysbeni of bookkeeping and business methods is 
in operation. 

(4.) That the buildings and equipment are suitable. 

(5.) That the premises and methods are at all times open to in- 
spection by the Department. 

(6.) That defects indicited by the Department’s Inspector are 
remedied with the least possible delay. 

(7.) That the butter packages in general use are satisfactory. 

(8.) That a])prentices and pupils (if any) leceive efficient training 
and instruction. 

(9.) That the creamery is entered for the Department’s surprise 
butter c(>mpetiti()ns. 

Registration of auxiliaries will be granted in the cases which fulfil 
the foregoing conditions (1) to (6) inchisive. 

In considei'iiig applications for registration the Department wdll 
attach much more importance to cleanliness and order tlian to elaborate 
and expensive equipment. At tbc same time, due considei^ation will be 
given to the ]>rovision of an etiicient equipment. 

All creameries and auxiliaries, whether co-operative, joint-stock, or 
proprietary, may apply for registration. 

Inspection of the cnuuucrics and auxiliaries ay ill take ])lace as speedily 
as possible. 

The register will be suhject to annual revision. It will be published 
annually, and will contain the names of cacli ci*eamery and auxiliary 
accepted for registration on the result of the previous year’s inspection, 
as well as the names of the maiiag«‘r, and of the ])resideiit, chairman, 
proprietor, or general manager of the creamery or auxiliary. 

The De])artment may, without assigning any niason, refuse to inspect 
or to register any creamery or auxiliary, and in all cases of dispute the 
Department’s decision shall be final. 

Applications for the registration of creameries and auxiliaries must be 
made on Form A 13t>, to be obtained iioin the Department, Upper 
Mendon-street, l3u1}lm. The Forms, accurately tilled in, should be 
forwarded so as to reach the offices of the Department on or before the 
last day of Maicii, 1905. Applicatiops afer tins date may be considei^ed 
from managers who, having duly applied fer the registration of their 
creameries, Bubsequentiy remove to creameries wbicli have not appiiS? 
for registration. 


See footnote, pigo 6S&. 
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2. JFinter Courses of Instruction. 

During wiutfT courses of instruction in the subjects of examination 
for the Creamery Managers’ Certificates will l)e provided. Parriculara 
will be published at a later date. 

3. Creamery Managers^ Certificates. 

It is proposed to hold annually in March an examination for these 
certificates. The subjects of the examination are set forth on pages 
531-535. Due notice of time and place will be given to applicants. 

To these examinations will be admitted — 

(«.) Persons who for tlie whole season* immediately preceding 
the examination have managed a registered creamery t to 
the satisfaction of the Department. 

(h.) Assistant managers, apprentices, and pupils who for the whole 
season immediately preceding the examination have worked 
in a registered creanu^ry f under an approved manager, | 
and who furnish a satLstactory certificate from him. 

(c.) Persons who for the whole season immediately preceding the 
examination have managed a registered auxiliary to the 
satisfaction of the Def)artment. 

{d.) Students who liave attended a full winter course of in- 
struction approv(5d by the Department. 

[The following courses will be approved for the examination to be 
held in 1906 : — 

(I.) The winter courses for creamery managers provided at the 
Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, since 1902-3, 
inclusive. 

(2.) Any course of instruction during the winter 1905-G, wliicli 
the Department may notify, at a later date, as approved.] 

The Creamery Managers’ OcTtificate vdll be granted to candidates of 
class (fi) who are successful at the examination. A provisional certifi- 
cate, which will be exchanged for the Creamery Managers* Certificate 
after the holder has, to the satisfaction ol tlie Department, managed a 
registered creamery for at least one whole season, will be granted to 
the successful candidates of chisses (/>), (c), and (c^). 

The Managers’ Certificate is renewable each year and may V )0 with 
held if, in the opinion of the Department, the holder, at uny ]>eriod 
fails in any respect to maintain a satisfactory standard of excellence in 
the management of a creamery under his care. 

Candidates must be at least twenty years of age on the first dfiy of 
October previous to the examination. 

• The Seaian ihall be tionsiderod to begin on Ist April and to terminate on Slat October 
t See footnote page 528. 

; An approved Manager i» one who potweetieB the uualihoations set forth ia olaotie (a; 
above. 
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Application^ for adtiiiHsion to the oxamination should be made not 
later than January, 1966, on froim A 137, to be obtained from 

the department, and must be accompanied by a deposit of XI , which 
will l[>e returned if the candidate presents himself for examination, or 
if his application is not accepted. 

Co[)ieH of tlie Forms of Certificate issued to successful candidates in 
1904 are printed on pages 538-539. 


SujWKCTs OF Examination for Creamkhv Managers’ Certificates. 
i. — D airy Farming. 

Soils. 

Suitability for chiiry farming. 

Crops. 

Pasture, hay, gr’cen crops, forage crops, grain crops. 

Fertility of SoiL 

So\irces of gain and loss to soil. 

P'a lanyard manure. 

Artificial manure*. 

Stock, 

Pure-bred and half-bred cattle : suitability for dairying purposes 
Selection of bull, of milk cows, of heifers. 

Calf rearing. 

Pigs : breeding and management. 

Ilousiny of Stock. 

C(iw-houses, best types. 

Jm|)rov(‘ment of existing cow-houses. 

Calf-houH(*s. 

Pig-houses. 

Shelter sheds. 

Foods and Feeding, 

Home-grown and purchased foods: com{>osition and uses. 

Manurial value of ft;eding stuM’s. 

Separated milk and butter-milk as feeding stulfs. 

Milk Production. 

Circumstances afiecting (|uantity and quality of milk 
Summer and winter dairying. 

Diseases of Stock. 

The common ailments afiecting dairy stock. 


Physics. 


ii. — P hysical Science. 


Weighing and measuring. 
The balance. 

Graduated vessels. 
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Phpsics — (continued.) 

Solids, liquids, gases. 

Density, hydrometers. 

The spring balance as a force-meter. 

Friction, lubricants. 

, Centrifugal force. 

Work and power — their measurement. 

Fluid pressure: pumps, syphons, wells. 

Effect of heat on the properties of matter. 

Temperature and thermometers. 

Evaporation and condensation. 

Transfer of heat^ — conductio'n, convection, and radiation. 
Heat a measurable quantity. 

Units of heat, specific heat, latent heat. 

Relation between pressure and boiling point. 

Ref rigerati on — pri n ciples involved . 

Heat and work. 

Heat a form of energy. 

Chemistry. 

Fundamental principles. 

Indestructibility of matter. 

Simple and compound substances. 

Chemical change. 

Solution; precipitation; filtration; oxidation; reduction. 

The atomic theory. 

Chemical nomenclature. 

The Atmosphere. — Its composition; part it plays in com- 
bustion, and in vital changes. 

Water . — Composition, physical and chemical properties; 
natural waters. 

Bases, acids, and salts; acidity and alkalinity — quantitative 
determination. 

General knowledge of the Elementary Chemistry of the fol- 
lowing substances and their compounds as met with in 
dairying : — 

Potash, soda, lime, magnesia, ammonia, sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, borax, and boracic acid. 

Lactic, butyric, and salicylic acids, formalin, amyl alcohol, 
albumen, casein, fats, milk-sugar. 

iii. — Dairy Bacteriology. 

Microscopical study of milk. 

Experimental proof that souring of milk is due to bacterial 
activity. 

Sources of bacterial contamination. 

Care of milk ; influence of temperature upon the keeping qualities 
of mUk. 

Biology of the commoner forms of bacteria, yeasts, and mould 
fungi. 

Cultivation of bacteria and moulds; prerparatiou of pure 
cultures. 
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Daiby Bacteriologt — eontmued. 

Disinfection and application of disinfectants. 

Bacterial examination of air, water, and dust. 

Injurious bacteria of milk ; milk in relation to> disease. 

Defects in milk due to improper feeding of cows. 

Methods of preserving milk; pasteurisation, sterilisation, filtra- 
tion , refrigeration. 

Objections to the us© of chemical preservatives. 

Cream-ripening; us© of “starters.'' 

Importance of extreme clesanliness in dairies. 

Comparison of the bacterial contents of good and bad keeping 
butters. 

Bacterial faults in butter. 

Coagulation of milk. 

The part played by unorganised ferments and by bacteria, 
yeasts and moulds in cheese-ripening. 

Comparison of the ripening changes that take place in hard 
and in soft cheeses. 

Faults in cheese due to bacterial agency. 

Bacterial treatment of creamery sewage. 

iv. — Dairy Technology. 

Composition and properties of milk and its products, and of 
their constituents. 

Causes of variation in milk^ 

Changes produced in milk and its products by heat and bacteria. 
Physical characteristics of good milk, cream, and butter. 
Sampling at farm and creamery; testing and analysis of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Acidity and its estimation. 

Factory tests for quality of milk. 

Physical and chemical changes involved in the manufacture of 
cream, butter, and cheese. 

Preservation, conveyance, and marketing of milk. 

Cream raising and separation; the cream trade. 

Ripening of cream. 

Churning: conditions influencing yield and quality of butter. 
Washing, salting, and working of butter; packing for market. 
Conditions affecting quality of butter. 

Chilling, and cold stwage. 

Separated milk and butter-milk: uses and value. 

Standards of quality for milk, cream, butter, buttermilk. 

Hard and aoR^ cheese making: principles of manufacture; 
ripening and storage. 

V. — ^Dairying Engineering. 

Buildmgie for Creameries. 

Selection of site; general arrangemernt of a creamery to 
facilitate work ; space required. 

Plans of creameBries. 

Building materialB. 

Ventilafion ; lighting; drainage. 

Approodsnate o^. 
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Water Supply. 

Source; selection o-f a site for wells; sinking and lining 
of wells; artesian wells; suitability of water for dairy 
purpose®; means of purification; storage. 

Sewage. 

Methods of disposing of creamery sewage. 

Machinery. 

Elementary fitting; packing of glands; adjustment of bear- 
ings; sliafting and brackets; lining up of machines; tools 
required in a creamery. 

Boilers. 

Types of boilers; advantage© and disadvantage© of each. 

Size of boiler needed for central and auxiliary creameries; 

evaporative power. 

Insulation and setting of boilers. 

Fittings attached to boilers; their use and care. 

Usual defects in boilers. 

Firing and car© of boiler ; oleaning. 

Use of water-purifier. 

Various methods of economising steam. 

Feed- water heaters. 

Goal. 

Evaporative power of various qualities. 

How to judge coal. 

Consumption of fuel; economical stoking. 

Chinmeys. 

Steel and brick; approximate cost; advantages and dis- 
advantage© of each. 

Steam Engine. 

Construction and management of ordinary non-condensing 
engine. 

Power required ; steam consumption. 

Luhrication. 

Oils, greases, &c. 

Oil holders and filtei's. 

M a climes. 

Various types of weighing machines, heaters, regenerative 
heaters, coolers, separators, tanks, vats, chums, pumps, 
butter-workers, refrigerating plant©. 

Their capacity, construction, and approximate cost. 
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Arrang^ement of Machinery. 

Traiifiiuission of power. 

Oare of belts; belt faatenerg. 

Pulleys and gearing. 

Speed of various machine®, and description of methods for 
increasing and reducing' speed of machines. 

Arrangement of Work m a Gremmry. 

Hands required. 

vi. — Business Methods. 

Of&ce equipment. 

General business terms and abbreviations. 

Correspondence, care of ; telegrams. 

Postal regulations. 

Business forms. 

Banking : cheques, loans, overdrafts. 

Railway rates, regulat-ions and forms. 

Purcha45e of materials — 

Milk, valuation of. 

Quotations for various goods required in a creamery. 

Marketing of produce — 

Market charges and regulations. 

Trade routes. 

Special requirements of various markets. 

Insurance — fire, boiler, and employers liability. 

Advertising: quotations and circulars. 

Calculations-— 

Yield. 

Cost at each stage of manufacture. 

Monthly estimates. 

Comparison of returns from milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese trades. 

Labour and watges. 

Book-keeping — 

Use and balancing various books used in creameries. 
Preparation of returns. 

Depreciation of allowances. 

Balance sheet. 

Allocation of profits. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act; the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act, and amending Acts; the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act; the Workmen’s Compensation Act; the Factory 
and Workshops Act; the Pollution of Rivers Act; and so 
much of the Public Health (Ireland) Acts and the Friendly 
Societies Act as may be applicable to creameries. 

2 0 
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4. SURPRISE BUTTER COMPBTinONS. 

A number of Siurprise Butter CompeititioiiB will be held each 
year. 

The object of theee competitions is to induce creamery managers 
and others engaged in butter-making to give increased attention to 
every detail in the making and packing of butter, and particularly to 
clea^inefls in every stage of the work. The reputation of Irish 
butter must depend on the degree in which theee two easentials, 
viz., cleanliness and attention to details, are possessed by Irish 
buttermakers. But unless interest in the work can be increa^ and 
sustained, and unless those engaged in the industry bring into the 
work a certain amount of enthusiasm, acompanied by a desire and 
a determination to excel, the qualiti^ whi^ mark the successful 
buttermaker will not be perpetuated, and the possibilities of Ire- 
land as a butter producer cannot be realised to the full. For- 
tunately, buttermaking is an occupation which becomes engros* 
singly interesting to those who have studied the numerous scienti- 
fic problems which it presents to the thinking mind. The course 
of instruction for creamery managers has been instrumental in 
arousing interest in the scientific side of dairying, and it is hoped 
that these competitions may serve the further useful purpose of 
stimulating many creameay managers to greater sustained practical 
efficiency. They certainly should set up a standard of comparison 
by means of which buttermakers will be able to meaflure their pro- 
gress towards perfection. 

The following is the procedure which the Department intend to 
adopt. 

On not more than eight and not less than five occasions each 
year the Department will forward to each person who enters for 
the competition a telegram requesting the recipient to send to an 
address in Dublin a box, keg, or kiel of butter made on the day 
the telegram is despatched. The butter at each competition may 
be Judged one or more times by one or more competeoit and inde- 
pendent persona appointed by the Department. 

Provided that the Judges consider the exhibits show sufficient 
merit, the following prizes will be given in each competition on the 
basis of the highest total number of points, viz : — 


Prizes for first class, .... 

. £2 each. 

Prizes for second class. 

. £1 „ 

Until further notice the following scale of points will be adopted 
the basis in Judging: — 

Flavour, 

60 points. 

Texture, 

. 26 „ 

Colour, 

. 5 „ 

Packing and finish,* . . . . 

■ 10 „ 

Total, 

. 100 „ 


Bee Condition 8, page 688. 
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The follo<wing special prizes are offered in the case of exhibitors 
who comply with all the conditions of the competitions, and whoso 
exhibits obtain not less than 90 per cent, of the maximum number 
of points obtainable during the year : — 

To the manager of the creamery obtaining the higbeist. 

number of points, £10 

To the manager of the creameiy obtaining the second 
highest number of points, . . £6 

To the manager of the creamery obtaining the third 

highest number of points, £4 

To the dairymaid or actiuxl maker of the butter sent 
for competition during the year from the creamery 
obtaining the highest number of points, . . . £3 

To the dairymaid or actual maker of the butter sent 
for competition during the year from the creamery 
obtaining the second highest number of points, . £2 
To the dairymaid or actual maker of the butter sent 
for comp^ition during the year from the creamery 
obtaining the third highest number of points, . £1 

In the event of two or more creameries obtaining the same total 
number of points during the year, or in any other circumstances 
which may arise, the Department reserve the right to allocate this 
sum of £26 in such manner as they may think fit. 

All prizes will be paid at the end of the year. 

Conditions of Competition. 

1. These competitions are open to butter made in any creamery 
in Ireland, whether co-operative, joint stock, or private, as well 
as to butter made in private dairies. 

2. Applications must be made on Form A 136, which may be 
had ^rom the Department, Upper Merrion street, Dublin. The 
Forms, accurately filled in by intending competitors, who are re- 
quired at the same time to enter their creameries for registration, 
snould be foi^arded so as to reach the offices of the Department on 
or before the last (^ay of March, 1905. accompanied by a fee of £1 
wliich will admit W all ike competitions in one year 

Creameries which have been placed on the Department’s register 
for 1904-5 are exempt from the payment of any fee for the competi- 
tions held in 1906. 

3. The quantity of butter in each exhibit must be either 56 lbs., 
or 112 lbs,, packed in a box, keg, or kiel, similar to those in regular 
use by the competitor. 

Competitors using boxes or other packages other than those in general 
use at their creameries will he disqualified from participating in any 
future competitionSy and will forfeit any prizes that may have been 
awarded to their exhibits. They will also be debarred from entering 
their creameries for regi8tratio7i. 

4. The butter mu^ be made on the day on which the telegram 
is despatched by the Department, and must be forwarded by pas- 
senger train, carriage paid, on that day. 


2o2 
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5. Tho caitying' Oompany’ft receipt laust be tfraaismitted to the 
Department by post on the day the exhibit is forwarded. 

6. The butter sent in for competition will be paid for by the 
Departmemt at the end of the season. The price given will be 
based on the current market rate prevailing for the various classes 
of butter at the date on which the telegrams are despatched, and 
shall be determined by the judges. 

Any butter which reaches the Department in an unsatisfactoory 
condition will not* be paid for, but will be returned to the competi- 
tor at his own risk. 

7. Butter containing more than 16 per cent, of water, or more 
than 3 per cent, of salt, will be ineligible for a pri25e. 

8. Excepting the direction label supplied by the Departnxeait, 
there must be no mark or label in or on the package of butter, 
which might indicate its origin. 

9. Creameries entered for the competitions must at all times be 
open to the inspection of the Department’s officers. 

10. Any departure from these rules will disqualify the competitor. 

11. The Department may, without assigning any reason, refuse 
to accept for competition butter from any creamery or private 
daily, and in all cases of dispute the Department’s decision shall 
be final. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUO 
TION FOR IRELAND. 

CREAMERY MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATES, 1904. 

COPIES OF FORMS OF CERTIFICATE AWARDED TO SUCCESS- 
FUL CANDIDATES IN 1904. 

/. 

Crsamiby Manager’s Cbrtifioatx. 

(Copt.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUO 
TION FOR IRELAND. 

OBEAMEBY MANAGERS CEBTIFIOATE. 

Awarded 

on the results of the Examination held in 1904, and in 

consideration of his having momiged the Orem/wry to 

the satisfaction of the Depa/rPment dwring the yea/r 1905. 

This Certificate is renewable annwdVy on the Conditions presorihed by 
the Deparimenfs Scheme for Improvement in the Maniagement of 
Creameries, 


IDepartment's Seal] 


(Signed), T. F. GILL, Secretary. 

1904. 
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It 

Peovisional Cbbtifioatb. 
(Copt,) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRIIJULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUO 
TION FOR IRELAND. 


ExAMIKATION fob QrBAICBBY MaNAQHBS’ Cl&TinCATBi. 
FnOVISlONAL CFFTIFWATB, 

This is to certify that^ of , heading 

hem swicessful at the, SoMmmation held in 1904, will he entitled to obtain 
the Department* s Creamery Manager's Certificate upan shewing that he 
has since numaged for at least one whole Seasony to the satisfaction of 
the Department^ a Creamery* regintered under the Department' s Scheme 
for Improvement in the Management of Creameries. 

T. F. GILL, Secretary. 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 

^1904. 

Frepd. 

JBxd. 

- * The term " Oreamery ” does not inelnde auxiliaries where mil): is separated and the 
oream sent elsewhoro to be made into hntter- 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


II. — Register of Creameries and Auxiliaries— 1904-5. 


As a result of tbe inspection of creameries and auxiliaries from 
which applications were received in 1904 for registration under the 
Department’s scheme for improvement in the management of 
creameries, the following have been placed on the Department’s 
Register for 1904-5. 


Registered Creameries — 1904-5. 


[Name and Postal Addrais of 

Ckwamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and address 
of President, Ohaixman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which OMmery bdongs. 

\eikotok Creamery (Oo-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Barrington's Bridge, oo. lim- 
erick. 

1 

Chablbs G. Harbis, 

ideneral Manager, — W. L. 

Stokib, J.P., Mulgraye-stieet, 
limerick. 
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REaiiTEBiD Creahbries — eoAtwHted. 


Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

Aohabowit Co-operatiTe Dairy 
Society*! (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Drnmoroon, Coleraine, oo. 
Londonderry. 

Dakibl Shbehan, 

* 

1 Pfsstdsnf.— H. 8. MoEEnov, 
M.D., Belview, BlaokhiU, 
Coleraine. 

Avqlo-Ibish Condensed Milk 
Company's (Ltd.) Oeamery, 
Midleton, oo. Cork. 

R. H. WiLKivaoK, . 

Ckairman.— W. Q. Watsoe, 
The Grange, Harold Wood, 

KnsftT 

Aedaoh Oo-o^atiYe Dairy So- 
dety’s (Ltd.) Creamery, A^agk, 
00. Limerick. 

John Sbbihak, 

PrmdMi — Mxohabl SNRiaHT, 
Kilreash, Ardagh. 

BiLUirAHiircH Creamery (Oo- 
operatiTe Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Newport, oo. Tipperary. 

William P. O’Bribk, 

0$neral Iianag$r--W, L. 
Stokbs, J.P., Mttlgrave-street^ 
Limeriok. 

BAiJiDrAMOBi Co-operatiTe Agri- 
onltnral and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Oreamety, Ballinamore, 
00 . Leitrim. 

Thomas M. Qlimob, 

Fnaident. — Bev. Domzbioe 
H'Bbbbn, P.P., Ballinamore, 
00 . Leitrim. 

Ballekaed CooperatiTe Afri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
^td.) Creamery, Ballinard, 
Shronell, oo* Tipperary. 

Jomr Shbahan, 

PruidenL-^Un. A. Ooopie 
Chadwick, Ballinard, Tip- 
perary. 

Baixybrioein Creamery (Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Grange, Kilmallock, oo. 
Limerick. 

Daniil K. Noonan, , 

General Manager, — W. L. 
Stokbs, j.p., Mulgrave-street, 
Limeriok. 

B ALLY OAKS w Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dai^ Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Bally canew, 
Gorey, co. Wexford. 

E. L. Kbatino, 

Prssidetil.— -C, M. Doynb, I).I 4 
Wells, Gorey, oo. Wexford. 

Bauyeashanb Co-operative Ag- 
rioultural and Dairv 8ociety”s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Coleraine, oo. 
Londonderry. 

Jambs Lyon, 

Preiidenl, — Jambs Stiwai* 
Moorb, D.L., Ballydivity, Der- 
vook, 00 . Antrim. 

Bbllxee Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Sooie^’s 
Creamery, Belleek, oo. ife- 
managh. 

Danl. J. M'Swbinit, 

Pre$ideni,^C, J. TniDBirinoK, 
Fortwilliam, Belleek. 

n 

Bohxrbub Creamery (Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Boherbue, Banteer, co. Cork. 

Dbnis Hboartt, • 

General Managir,^^. Tumr* 
BULL, 20, John-Btreft> Cork, 

Castlioaulfiild Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society’s 
Creamery, Castlecaufeeld, oo. 
Tyrone. 

WiLUAV Blair, • 

President OoL. BuRais, 

Pookonour, Oastleoanlfieldi 

00 . Tyrone. 
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Rboibtbreu Crbamrbibs — eotUinued . 


Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

i 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

CasTLBOOB Dairy Company's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Castleoor, 
Kanturk, oo. Cork. 

CoBifiiJUS Kult, . 

Ohairman, — W. N. Barry, j.p., 
Castlecor House, Castleoor, 
Kanturk. 

Cavan Creameries (Ltd.), Bally- 
haise Creamery, oo. Cavan. 

Jamis Gakkok, 

President. — lieutenaot-Qenl. 
Clifford, c-b., Cam Cottage, 
Ardlogher, Belturbet. 

ClKTiKABY Co-operative Cream- 
ery Comjpan/s (Ltd.) Cream- 
ery, BaftydufF, Thurles, co. 
Tipperary. 

Richard Walsh, . 

President. — Rev. Richard 
Fbrkbllt, Castletown, Moyne, 
Templemore, oo. Tipperary. 

Clokis Co-operative Agrioul- 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Clones, oo. Monaghan 

Alrxandkr B. Hkhrt, 

CAaiftnan.—jAMis Wist, j.p., 
Scotsboro House, Clones. 

Donioal Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Donegal. 

Edward C. Sbmpli, 

Prtsideni.-^M. D. Warhook, 
M.D., r.B.0.8., Invereske, 

Donegal. 

Deomolouqh Creamery (Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, Ltd.) 
listowel, 00. Kerry. 

Thomas J. Biart, . 

General Manager* — W. L. 
Stokib, J.F., Mu'grave^street, 
limerick. 

Dboxorb Oo-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society’s 
Creamery, Dromore, oo. Tyrone. 

J. J. Hdrlit, 

President. — Jamis Wallaoi, 
Aughadarra, Dromore. 

Dritmbans Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Drumbane, 
Thurles, oo. Tipperary. 

Hugh P. Ryan, 

President.— Rev. W. Corcoran, 
P.P., D.D., Drumbane, Thurles. 

Drumquin Creamery, Drumquin, 
CO. Tyrone. 

John MDbrmott, . 

Proprietary Creamery belonging 
< 4 ^-— Rev. T. L. F. Stack, b.d., 
JLower Langfield Rectory, 
Drumquin, co. Tyrone. 

Gffin Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s Creamery, 
Newpark, Kilmallock, co. Lim- 
erick. 

Edmond O’Louohun, 

i 

President. — Rev.W. J. HioaxNS, 
F.P., Effin, Kilmallock, co. 
Limerick. 

Fbalbbbidob Creamery (Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, Ltd.) 
Peolebridge, Abbeyfeale, oo. 
Limerick. 

T. J. O’Connor, 

General Manager. — W. L. 
Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-atreet, 
Limerick. 

Fnm Vallby Co-operative Ag- 
ricultural and Dairy Society^ 
^td.) Creamery, Crossroads, 
Killygordon, oo. Donegal. 

Christopher B. Dupfy, 

President.— Capt. John Rikt, 
J.P., Mounthfdl, Killygordon. 
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RsaiSTERED Cbkahebies— oonttntMcf. 


Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Cmmery bmongs. 

Fbixmottnt Dairy Company's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Freemoant, 
Charleville, oo. Cork. 

Timothy O’Callaqhan, 

Chairman* ~ John Morton, 
Lyre, Freemount, CharleviBe. 

Qlxnwiluam Co-o|>eratiye Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Cieamery, Bal- 
Hngarry, co. limerick. 

Timothy Mullins, . 

PresMienf.--T. D. Atonsoh, 
D.L., Glenwilliam Castle, Bal- 
lingarry, 00. limerick. 

Geantstowu Creamery (Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Grantstown, oo. Tipperary. 

John O’Dwyer, 

General Manager. — W. L. 
Stores, j.r., Mulgrave-street, 
limerick. 

IvvBR Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Oeamery, Inver, oo. Donegal 

Patriok Coleman, . 

President. — Rev. E. Maouire, 
D.D., Inver. 

Ibvutxbtowk Co-operative Ag- 
ricultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Irvinestown, 
co. Fermanagh. 

William R. Irwin, . 

Pfesidenl— E dward Abohoali, 
D.L., Castle Arohdale, Irvines- 
town. 

Kilcommon Creamery (Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, Ltd.), 
Kilcommon, Thurlea, co. Tip- 
perary. 

James C. Doherty, 

General Manager. — W. L. 
Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, 
Limerick. 

Kilbinans Co-omrative Agri- 
cultiiral and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Kilfinane, co. 
Limerick. 

John C. Turner, • ! 

Preaident.^-C. E. Vandeliur, 
J.F., Springmount, Mallow, 
00. CorK. 

KtLLASNBTT Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Lur^anboy, 
Manorhamilton, co. Leitrim. 

Edward O’Callaohan, 

President. — Rev. S. M’Tirnan, 
F.F., M.R.I.A., Manorhamilton 

KnxxK Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society’s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Killen, Castlederg, 
co. Tyrone. 

; WiLLUM J. Bbqqs, . 

Pre$ident.^OEV Rutledge, 

! Ardbarron, CJastlederg. 

1 

K1LMAI4LOOK Oeamery Ckimpany’s 
Oeamery, Kilmallook, co. Lim- 
eriok. 

Thomas E. Bennett, 

General Manager* — Thomas B. 
Bennett, Kilmallook. 

Kilhalxck Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Kilnaleck, 00. 
Cavan. 

Charles E. Costello, 

Presidenf.— Elliott Motbbr* 
WELL, J.F., FozBald House, 
Kilnaleck, 00. Cavan. 
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Bboutrbbd Obiamxbibs— « o»<inu«(2. 


Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

Kiltoorbet Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Kiltoghert, 
Carriok-on-Shannon,oo.Lmtrim. 

Martin Bbirne, 

President. — Rev. Miohabl 
Nanglb, O.C., Drumliffon, 
Kildare, co. Leitrim. 

Knookavabdagh and Movolass, 
CO. Tipperary, Co-o^rative 
Creamery and Butter Factory 
Company (Ltd.), Killenaule, 
Thunes, oo. Tipperary. 

Richard Murphy, . 

President.— B^ y. R. Fennelli, 
Castletown, Moyne, Temple- 
more, 00. Tipperary. 

Lagan Co-operative Amcultural 
and Dairy Society e (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Sallybrook, Manor- 
cunningnam, oo. Donegal. 

Patrick M‘Menamin, 

President. — S. Marshall, j.p., 
Sallybrook, Manorcunning- 
ham. 

Leokfatbiok Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Artigarvan, 
Strabane, co. Tyrone. 

Andrew H. Spearman 

Pre 8 ideni.^- 3 . C. Boyd, m.b., 
Lifford, Strabane. 

Limavady Co-OTOrative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
, (Ltd.) Creamery, Limavady, 
i 00. l^ndonderry. 

William Ashcroft, 

Chairman.— S. M. Maorory, 
J.P., c.clr., Ardmore and 
Newton Mills, Limavady. 

Lisbbllaw Co-^rative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society's 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Lisbellaw, oo. 
Fermanagh. 

Timothy Noonan, . 

President.— Mitchell, m.p., 
Derryvullen; Enniskillen. 

Lisoarroll Co-operative Dairy 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, Us- 
carroli, Buttevant, co. Cork, 

S. Lombard, 

President. — Rev. T. 
M‘Swbbnby, P.P., Church* 
town, co. Cork. 

Liznaw Creamery (Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd.), Lix- 
naw, oo, Kerry. 

John O’Lbaby, 

Qenercd Manager. — W. L. 
Stokes, j.p., Mulgrave-street, 
Limerick. 

Loughbbiobland Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy So- 
ciety's (Ltd.) Creamery, Lough- 
briokland, co. Down. 

Robert Hyde, 

President* — Rev. J. B. Lusk, 
The Manse. Glasker, Lough- 
briokland. 

Monbymobb Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Money more, 
00. Londonderry. 

Thomas Scott, 

President. — Henry Byrnb, 
Moneymore, oo. Londonderry. 

Obiaor 0 )-operative Agricultural 
and Dai^ Societjps (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Omagh, oo. Tyrone. 

Armkr Aloorn, 

President.— Jom G. R. Porter, 
J.P., Park-avenue, Omagh. 
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Bbqistxbbd OsuMZ&im—oonUmed. 


Name and Postal Address of 

Creamery. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
Ceneral Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Creamery belongs. 

PoMXROY Co-o^rative Agricul- 
tural and l)aiiT Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery} Pomeroy, oo. 
Tyrone. 

Jaubs Qbant, 

Chairman, — Col. B. J. 0 . 
Lowry, d.l., Pomeroy House, 
Pomeroy. 

PoBTOLiNONB Co-oporatiye Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Portglenone, 
OO. Antrim. 

William Wharton, 

President.— J. B. Stewart, m.d., 
Portglenone, oo. Antrim. 

BjmxLTOif ( 3 o-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Ramelton, oo. 
Donegal. 

James J. Kelly, 

President.— S amuel Davidson, 
D.O., Bamelton, oo. Donegal, 

Ratrkbkny Co-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Daii7 Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Rathkennyp 
Ballymena, oo. Antrim. 

James Qresr, 

President. — John M‘Cay, m.d. 
Clough, Belfast. 

Scottish Co-<^atiye Wholesale 
Society’s (Ltd.) Creamery, 
Enniskillen, oo. Fermanagh. 

Maurice Ward, 

General Manager. — W. R 
Whyte, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 

Shahibaqh Co-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamej^, Shaneragh, 
Dromore, co. l^^one. 

Denis J. Costelloe, 

President. — Rev. Walter Scott, 
Brookheld, Qanabogan, 
Omagh. 

Smxbla Bbidox Creamery (Co- 
operatiye Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.), Smerla Bridge, Lis- 
towel, 00. Kerry. 

Walter E. Leslie, . 

General Manager. — W. L. 
Stores, j.p., Mulgravc-street, 
Limerick. 

SOLOHIAD Co-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
(Ltd.) Creamery, Limerick 
Junction, co. Tipperary. 

J. J. O’Hia, 

President. — Rev. Thomas 
O’Dwyer, p.p., Solohead, 
Limerick Junction. 

Sfamount Oo-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society’s 
^td.) Creamery, Spamount, 
Gastl^erg, oo. T^one. 

David Hiokey, 

President. — Rev. A. Leitch, 
Drumclac^h Rectory, Castle- 
derg, co. Tyrone. 

SFBJNQnxLD Co-operatiye Agri- 
cultural and Daily Society’s 
(LtdJ Creanmry, Enniskillen, 
00. iWmanagh. 

Robert Q. Marshall^ 

Preridenf.— Christopher 
Bbaoken, The Graan, Erims 
killen, oo. Fermanagh. 

Ubhxt Co-operatiye Amoultural 
and Dairy Society s (Ltd.) 
Creamery, Umey, oo. Tyrone. 

John J. Qallbn, . 

Preridewf.— John O’Flahbbty, 
J.P., The Grove, Umey, 
CO. Tyrone. 
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Bioutbbxd Auxiuariu-1904-6. 


Name and Postal Address of 

Auidliary. 

Name of Manager. 

Name and Address 
of President, Chairman, or 
General Manager of 
the Society or Company to 
which Auxiliary belongs. 

Blaoxuom Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd.)* Blaoklion. co. 
Cavan. 

OwxN Corrioan, 

General Manager, — W. R. 
Whtti, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 

Braid Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society's (Ltd.) 
Auxiliary, Broughshane, oo. 
Antrim. 

WiLLIAlC J. Qastok, 

Presuienf.— Rev. Alxx. Sloan, 
The Manse, Buokna, Brougb- 
shane. 

Cabndoraoh Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dai^ Society's 
(Ltd.) Auxiliary, Csmdonagh, 
00. Donegal. 

William E. Krox, . 

PrteideiU. — ^Rev. John Dohrrtt, 
Adm., Churchtown, Cam- 
donagh, oo. Donegal. 

Qabdinbb's Cross Auxiliary 
(Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd.), Comafanog, 
Lisbellaw. 

Jamxs Murpbt, • 

General Manager, — W. R. 
Whtts, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 

Qlikvarni Auxiliary (Scottish 
Co-operative Whol^e Society, 
Ltd.), Gienfame, oo. Leitrim. 

DlNlS Shxxhan, 

General Manager. — W. R. 
Whttb, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 

OoLA Auxiliair (Scottish Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, Ltd.) 
Lisbellaw, oo. Fermanagh. 

Patrick O'Sullivan, 

General Manager, — W. R. 
Whttx, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 

Irokmills Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Daii^ Society's 

1 (Ltd) Auxiliary, Cappawhite, 
00. Tipperary. 

Patrick O'Kxbfx, . 

President,^WiLLUU O'Dwtib, 
Bonerea, Oippawhite. 

S " Bbidob Auxiliaiy (Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Ltd.), Tempo, oo. Fer- 
managh. 

WiLiUM Ross Maqkb, 

General JRanoger.— W. R. 
Whttx, Thistle Bank House, 
Enniskillen. 
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ROYAL OOLLEOE OF SCIENCE, LUBLIN. 
SESSION 1905-6. 


A. 

135a 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

A limited number of scholarships will be offered for competition 
among young men in Ireland who desire to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of technical Agriculture. Each scholarship includes- — 
(1) free admission to the first year’s course of instruction in the 
College, (2) one third-class railway fare to Dublin at the beginning 
of the session, and one third-class fare from Dublin at the end of 
the fsession, and (3) either of the following at the option of the 
Department (a) a maintenance allowance of one guinea per week 
while in attendance at the Collcsge; on* (6) free board and residence 
at the Albert Agricultural College, Glaenevin; in the latter caee 
a small grant will be made to each student towards the cost of 
books and apparatus. 

A scholarship is tenable for one year, but selected candidates 
must undergo a probationary course of one term of about three 
months. If satisfactory progress can be made by the holder, the 
scholarship may be renewed for a second, and even for a third 
year, to enable the student to complete the agricultural course at 
the College. 

The Department do not undeitake to employ, or find employment 
for, students at the close of the period of training. 

Holders of these scholarships will be subject to the regulations 
made from time to time at the Royal College of Science. 

Candidates, who should be not less than 18 or more than 30 
years of on 1st September, 1905, must make application on a 
form, which may be obtained from the Department, or from the 
Registrar, Royal College of Science, Dublin, after the Ist January, 
1905, and which should be returned not later than the 16th 
August, 1905. 

Candidates must be free from any physical defect and have been 
bom in Ireland or have been resident in Ireland for the three years 
immediately preceding the 1st June, 1906. 

The examination will take place on the 6th, 7th, and 8th Sep- 
tembw, 1906, at the Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublm, and at the Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, com- 
mencing e^h day at 10.0 a.m. Expenses in connection with at- 
tendance at this examination will not be allowed. 

Successful candidates may be required to submit themselves for 
examination by a medical officer appointed by the Department. 
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Candidatee will be tested in the following ; — 

A. — English. 

(1) Oompoeition, to be tested by an essay. 

(2) Grammar, Etymology, and the principles of Syntax. 

(3) Literature, the following works: — {a) Macaulay’s '‘War- 
ren Hastings” (Intermediate School Texts, Browne and 
Nolan) ; (6) Tliomson’s “ Winter.” 

B. One of the following: — 

I^TiN ; 

Irish; 

French ; 

, German. 

In these languages the papers will comprise — 

(1) Paseagee for translation from the following texts: — 

Latin — Ctesar “ Be Bello Gallico ” (Book V.) ; 

Irish — beota Oo^ain Ruaif) tit Suilleabdin letf an CCtaip 
pdnpai^ ua "Otiinnfn. 

French — Xavier de Maistre, “ Le Lepreux de la Cite 
d' Aoste.” 

German— Hauff, “ Das Wirthshaua im Speesart,” Pitt 
Press. 

(2) Easy passages for translation into English from other texts. 

(3) Queetions in Grammaiv- Accidence and the principal rules 
of Syntax. 

(4) Short sentences for translation from English. 

C. — Mathematics . 

(1) Arithmetic — including elementary Mensuration. 

(2) Algebra — to quadratic equations inclusive ; 

(3) Plane Geometry — to be tested partly by queetions requiring 
formal proofs of propositions from Euclid I.-III., and partly 
by practical problems to be solved by compass and scale of 
equal parts. 

D. — Practical Agriculture. 

Each applicant must have had substantial experience in the 
practical working of a farm. No technical knowledge of agri- 
culture will be expected. The examination may be written, oral, 
and practical. The subjects will include all the ordinary routine 
work as practised on a dairy or tillage farm in Ireland. 

N.B. — On no account will a scholarship be awarded to a can- 
didate who fails to attain a high standard in this por- 
tion of the examination ; while excellence in this sub- 
ject will be taken into consideration in case of de- 
ficiency in one or more of the otheirs. 

E. — ^Ability to Impart Instruction. 

Gauged by the style of answers in both written aod oral ex- 
aminationa. 
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MILKING QUALITIES OF HERDS. 


DsPAJtTMEKT OF AORIOULTURB AND 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

UpPKR MBRRI0K-8TRB«r., 

Dublin, lih Fefbruaiy ^ 1906. 


No. 30947-04. 


Sir, — I have to acquaint you that the Department are deeirous 
of collecting information regarding the milking ^ qualitiee of the 
Herds of the breeders of p^igree Shorthorn Cattle in order to 
enable them to reply to applications from farmers in Ireland for 
advioe as to where Shorthorn Bulls, bred from milking strains, can 
be procured. 

The Dep^ment would accordingly be glad if you would facilitate 
them in this matter by furnishing replies to the appended queries 
in respect of the Shorthorn Herd kept by you. 


To 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. Gill, 
Secretary, 


QUSRim 

(1.) Do you keep a milk record! 

(2.) If so, how many cows are in your Herd, and on the milk 
register! 

(3.) What is the annual yield of milk per cow ! 

(4.) Could you supply the Department with a copy of your milk 
register for the last year. (If so, please enclose copy). 

(5.) If you do not keep a milk register, will you kindly state 
whether your calves suckle their dams, or are hand-fed ! 

(6.) How many Bulls, calved between the Ist September, 1903, 
and the 1st May, 1904, have you for sale! 
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A 

122a. 


THE MUNSTER INSTITUTE, CORK 


The classes at the lastitute are open to female students only. 

The course of training includes ; — 

I, The practice of dairy-work. The treatment of milk and the 
making of butter on a large and on a small scale with the 
most modern machinery and implements, as well as with the 
appliances generally used in farm dairies. 

II. Instruction in the feeding and management of cows, calves, and 
pigs; in the keeping of small gardens, and in the manipula- 
tion and caring of bees. 

III. Instruction in poultry-keeping. Breeds ; their suitability for 

different purposes and different localities ; housing, feeding, 
and management ; hatching and rearing of chickens ; fatten- 
ing, killing, plucking, trussing, and preparation for market. 

IV. Instruction in domestic work, embracing plain cookery, plain 

needlework, and laundry work. 

# 

The fee for one session is £3 3^., which covers cost of tuition, 
board and lodging. 

Four sessions, each of about eleven weeks’ duration, and commencing 
respectively in January, March, June, and October, are held in each 
year. 

Intending students are required before admission to the Institute, to 
produce certificates of good health and character, and to pass an exami- 
nation in the elements of English and Arithmetic. 

Students are eligible for admission to a second consecutive session, 
provided they attain the required standard at the examination at the 
conclusion of the first session. 

Students who have attended during two sessions, and who are desir- 
ous of qualifying for the position of Intinerant Instructor in butter- 
making or poultry -keeping under a County Committee of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction are admitted to a third session on attaining the 
required standard at the second terminal examination, and satisfying the 
Department’s examiner of their ability to impart instruction. If their 
progress during the third session is satisfactxjry they are admitted to a 
third session to enable them to complete their training. 

Attendance during at least four sessions at the Institute is necessary 
to qualify students for admission to the examinations for Instructor- 
ships. 

A limited number of free places and half-free places ai'e awarded to 
the students who display special merit at the terminal examination of 
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^he first session to enable them to avail of a second session entirely or 
partially free of expense. A few similar places ate also offered to 
students who have attended two sessions at the Institute. 

The students are at all times under the supervision of an experienced 
matron. 

Applications for admission must be made on the prescribed form, which 
can be obtained from — 

Thb Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

Dublin. 


II.-TECHNICAL IH8TRUCTI0N. 


Department of Agbioulturb and 

Technical Instruction foe Ireland, 

Upper Mbrrion-strbet, Dublin. 

SHORT SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
TEACHERS, 1905. 

Form 8 41. 

The Department will, during the summer vacation, conduct short 
courses of instruction for Teachers as under ; — 

(1) Courses in Experimental Science, and in Drawing and 

Modelling, for Teachers in Day Secondary Schools and in 

Day and Evening Science and Art Classes. 

(2) Courses in Domestic Economy and in Manual Training (Wood- 

work and Metalwork) for Teachers of those subjects in Day 

Secondary Schools. 

(3) Courses, for Manual Instructors, in Woodcarving and 

Modelling, in Building Construction, and in Manual 

Training (Metalwork). 

(4) A course of instruction for Teachers of Lace and Crochet- 

making, Sprigging and Drawn Thread-work. 

These courses will begin on the 11th July and close on the 4th 
August, and will be held in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

Should the applications exceed the accommodation, those applicants 
will be selected whose admission would appear to be most likely to 
prove beneficial. Applications from Teachers who have attended 
Short Courses of Instruction in previous years^ and who have been 
giving instruction in the subjects of those courses during the present 
session, will have priority of claim for admission to advan^ courses. 
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tt is important that teachers should not apply unless they know 
that they will be able to attend, for great difficulties, as well as 
injustice to othersi may be entailed by applicants failing to take 
advantage of admission which may be grants. Failure to attend the 
course after the invitation has been accepted, will, except in the case 
of illness, be regarded as an abuse of the privilege ; and any Teacher 
failing in this resj^ect will be debarred from attending any future 
course. 

Teachers who are selected for, and who attend the courses of in- 
struction regularly and punctually at the specified hours, from the 
beginning to the end of the course, will be allowed a sum of J&3 10s. 
towards their expenses while living at the centre ; and those who 
travel more than twenty miles to the centre of instruction will be 
allowed, in addition, Third daas Railway Fare for one journey to and 
fro between the railway station nearest their school and Dublin, 
Belfast, or Cork, as the case may be ; no car fares, or other travelling 
expenses will, however, be allowed. These allowances will in no case 
be made until after the conclusion of the courses. 

The hours of attendance will be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily (with 
an interval of one hour for lunch), except on Saturdays, when the 
hours will be from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. In addition, Teachers will be 
required in the evenings to write out notes, <kc. 

Teachers desiring to take advantage of these courses must fill up anil 
return the appropriate form of application (iee pages 551, 552, and 
555) as early as convenient, but in any case so as to reach the Offices 
of the Dei>artment not later than the 31st March. 

N.B. — These Courses are open only to Teachers who are over eigh- 
teen years of age, and wlio are engaged (a) by Local Committees ^ 
Technical Instruction ; or (6^1 in fe^ ctioois receiving gmnts either directly 
from tke bepaitment or under tke provisions of an approved jocal 
i^keme of iWiinical instruction. 


Dstails of the Courses. 

I, (a .) — Experimental Science. 

There maybe thii*teen courses of instruction in Experimental Science. 

Subjects ; — First and Second Years of the Pi'eliiuinary Course ; Third 
and Fourth Year Courses in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Science, Botany, and Physiology and 
Hygiene, and a course in Geology. 

These courses will not only cover the subject matter of the syllabuses 
of the Department's programme for Day Secondary Schools, but wil 
aim directly at bringing home to Teachers the intentions of the Depart- 
ment as expressed in the prefatory note thereto. 

Provisional certificates of competency to teach the subject of the 
course wDl be issued to those Teachers who have punctually and re- 
gularly attended, and successfully done the class work, as testified by 
laboratoiy note lx>oks, and by any examination — written, viva voce, or 
practical — ^which it may be desirable to hold. 

Application for admission to these courses must be made on Form S. 
42. 
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I, (b,) — Drawing and Modelling ^ 

The course of instruction in Drawing and Modelling will be specially 
devoted to enabling Teachers to secure the Irish Secondary Teachers’ 
Drawing Certificate (see Circular Letter No, 16) ; but instruction of a 
more advanced character will be afforded to those Teachers who are al- 
ready qualified for this certificate, or who hold higher certificates. 

Teachers must not regard attendance at these courses as sufiicient 
qualification to give instruction in the Department’s Programme of 
Drawing. They should continue their studies throughout the winter, 
and present themselves for examination in the subjects required for the 
Irish Secondary Teachers* Drawing Certificate, at the annual examina- 
tions of the Board of Education, ^uth Kensington, held in April, May, 
and June. The Regulations for the admission of External Candidate 
to these examinations are given on Form 8. 100, copies of which may 
be obtained on application. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on Form S. 42. 

II. (a.) — Doniestic Economy, 

In order to facilitate the introduction of this subject into the curri- 
culum of Day Secondaiy Schools, the Department propose to arrange 
for short summer courses of instruction in Domestic Economy for 
Teachers who have alretuly obtained provisional recognition to give in- 
struction in the Fhst and Second Year Syllabuses of the Preliminary 
CJourse of Experimental Science. The course of insti’uction this year 
will include Cookery, the elements of Physiology and Hygiene, and 
Needlework. 

Recognition to teach Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools 
during the Session 1905-6 will be given to those teachers who have 
punctually and regularly attended, and successfully done the class work, 
as testified by note books and by any examination — written, viva voce, 
or practical — wliich it may be desirable to hold. Teachera who suc- 
cessfully attend three Summer Courses in Domestic Economy, under 
the conditions referred to above, and who teach this subject for two 
complete sessions to the satisfaction of the Department’s In8[)ector8, 
will be recognised as qualified to give instruction, in Day Secondary 
fSchools, in the Preliminary Course of the Department’s Programme of 
Experimental Science and in the Syllabuses of Domestic Economy. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on 
Form S 42. 

II* (b). — MoAiual Imi/ruction {Woodwork and Mtkdwmk), 

Tlie couiues of Manual work will include instruction in Drawing, in 
addition to practical instruction in the use of Woodworking and Metal- 
working tools, and will provide for the further training of Teachers who 
at present teach these subjects in Day Secondary Schools, or who will 
be engaged as instructors during the forthcoming session. Examina- 
tions will be held at the conclusion of the courses, and Teachers who 
succeed in passing these examinations will, for the present, be accepted 
as qualified to give instruction in the subjects under the DepartmenVs 
Regulations for Day Secondary Schools, subject to the oondidous of 
Circular 24 (see page 564), 
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Manual Instructors are eligible for admission to the course in Manual 
Instruction (Metalwork), and if successful at the examinations will be 
entitled to provisional certificates similar to those granted to Secondary 
School Teachers, 

Application for admission to these courses must be made on 

Form S 42* 

III, — Wood-carving and Modelling \ Building Construction, 

These courses are intended primarily for the further training o£ 
Manual Instmctors who are at present under engagement to Ix)cal 
Committees of Technical Instruction. A certificate of satisfactory at- 
tendance and progress will be issued to those who are favourably reported 
upon by the Instructors in charge ; but it is not the intention of the 
Department to issue Teachers' Certificates upon the results of the 
courses. 

Application for admission to these courses must be made on 

Form S 42, 

IV. — Course of Instruction for Teachers of Lace and Crochet Making^ 
Sprigging^ a^id Drawn ThreadworJc, 

The object of the present course is to improve existing kinds of 
work, and not to introduce new forms. The instruction will be con- 
fined to — 

A, Limerick Laco. C, Raised Crochet* 

B, Clones Crochet. D. Sprigging and Drawn 

Thread Work. 

The lessons on each of these subjects will include instruction in 
Technique and the use of suitable materials ; Drawing and the pi’e- 
paration of working tracings ; and, in the case of those capable of 
profiting by such form of instruction, practice in Design. In the case 
of crochet workers special instruction will be given in the artistic 
arrangement of traditional crochet details ordinarily used by workers 
Exercises will be given in which the actual units will be employed, and 
drawings will be made fiom such arrangements as prove satisfactory. 

Certificates of proficiency will be awarded at the close of the Course 
to those who have attended regularly and worked well, and whose work 
is of a suflficiently high standard, as shown by the specimens produced 
during the class-lessone, and by any tests of a written or practical 
character which it may be considered advisable to apply. 

Teachers attending this course will be required to bring their usual 
working material with them, as well as pencils, india-rubber, compasses, 
a twelve-inch imler, two set squares ^ne of 45® and the other of 60®), 
and a medium-sized drawing b^k. Teachers of crochet making should 
also provide themselves sets of such details as they are accustomed 
to work for the trade, as for example, the ‘‘Scroll,'* “Lily," 
“ Hawthorn," “ Shamrock," “ Stem," “ Branch,” Rosettes of various 
forms, Ac. 

Application for admission to this course must be made on Form 
S 140. 
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Department of AaRicuLTUiiE and TscliNiCAt 
Instruction FOR Ireland, 

CJppi^ Mebrion-street, 

Dublin, March^ 1905. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS OF MANUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Sib, Circular 24. 

As Manual Training has now been included in a large number of 
approved Schemes of Technical Instruction, and is being more generally 
introduced into Day Secondary Schools which have adopted the 
Department’s Piogramme, it has been deemed advisable to make 
arrangements by which peiBons desiious of becoming teachers of this 
subject in Ireland might obtain from the Department permanent 
lecognition of their qualifications. Hitherto the recognised certificates 
in Manual Training have been those granted in the two branches of 
Woodwork and Metalwork by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
There were, however, in this country, when local Schemes were first 
put into operation, very few persons holding these certificates, and the 
Department found it necessary during the past three years to organise 
special coui'ses of training in order that a suflBicient number of teachers 
might be forthcoming. These courses were of a provisional character, 
and the certificates issued at their conclusion do not constitute a \yev- 
manent qualification until certain conditions have l^een fulfilled. The 
Department have, therefore, decided, subject to the provisions set forth 
in Appendix A. to this circular letter, to issue the following certificates 
of permanent qualification : — 

1. The Irish Manual Instructors’ Certificate (Woodwork). 

2. The Irish Manual Instructors’ Honours Certificate (Wood. 

work). 

Each of these Certificates will entitle the persons to whom they have 
been granted to recognition by the Department as fully qualified 
!\Ianual Instructors in Woodwork. Persons holding the Teachei-s’ 
Certificates in Manual Training (Woodwork) and in Manual Training 
(Metalwork), issued by the City and Guilds of London Institute will, as 
heretofore, be recognised as fully qualified Instructors in the subjects 
for which they hold the certificates, while persons holding the Teachers’ 
Higher Certificate (Woodwork or Metalwork) of the Boaixi of Exami- 
nations for Educational Handwork will be recognised as qualified to 
teach that subject. 

The Department will aLe grant, on cotitpliance with the prescribed 
conditions : — 

3. The Irish Secondary Teachers’ Manual Training Certificate 

(Woodwork),* and 

4. The Irish S^oadary Teachers’ Manual Training Certificate 

(Metalwork). 

Teachers holding these Certificates will be permanently recognised as 
qualified to give instruction in the subject of the certificates in classes 
conducted in accordance with the Department’s Programme for Day 
Secondary Schools. 
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SpECTAX ExAMINATIOK fob TeAOHSBS’ QUALIFlOATfOHl IK 
Makoal Tbainxitg (Woodwork). 

In order that facilities for obtaining recognition may be afforded 
candidates who have not attended one of the Department’s Special 
Courses of instruction, or who hare been unable to comply with the 
conditions laid down in connection with the Certificates of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, the Department will, for the present, in 
June of each year, hold a special examination in Manual Training 
(Woodwork). The Syllabuses of the subjects of examination are set 
out in Appendix B. to this circular letter ; and the standard required 
will be at least equal to that of the Examination for the Teachers’ 
Certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Persons, there- 
fore, who have not had adequate previous training, should not present 
themselves for examination. 

Application for admission to the Special Examination must be made 
on the prescribed form (No. S. 32) before the Ist May preceding the 
examination. Copies of the form and information as to the exact 
dates on which the examination will be held may be obtained after the 
1st March each year. 

Recognition of provisional certificates awarded by the Department 
will be withheld after five years from the date of the certificate in the 
ease of those teachers who have not obtained one of the approved 
certificates mentioned above. Such provisional certificates granted 
previous to the issue of this circular letter will, however, be exchanged 
for permanent certificates in accordance with the conditions under 
which they were issued. 

Particulars of the certificates and examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute may be found in the Programme of the 
Department of Technology of the Institute, which may be obtained 
(price 9d., post free la.) through any bookseller, or direct from the 
publisher, John Muiray, Albemarle-street, London, W. 

The Syllabuses of the subjects of the Board of Education’s examina- 
tions may be obtained (price 4d.) through any bookseller, or direct 
from E. Ponsonby, 116 Graf ton-street, Dublin, The regulations 
respecting the admission of candidates to these examinations, and the 
dates of the examinations in the various subjects may be obtained, 
after the 1st of January of any year, upon application to the Depart- 
ment, 


T am, Sir, 

Your ol)edierit Servant, 


T. P. GILL, 
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Appendix A. 


1.— THE IRISH MANUAL INSTRUCTORS* CERTIFICATE 
(WOODWORK). 

This Ceitificate will be awarded to candidates who have successftdly 
attended one ot the Department's Special Courses of Instruction in 
Manual Training, or who have successfully passed the Special June 
Examination, and who have — 

(1.) subsequently taught Manual Instruction to the satisfaction 
of the Department’s Inspectors for not less than two complete 
sessions as wholetime Officers of County, County Borough, or 
Urban District Technical Instruction Committees : and 
(i.) obtained, since the 1st January, 1900, successes in at least 
three of the subjects named below, of which not more than two 
may be in Group I. : — 

Group I. — Examinations of the Board op Education. 

Geometrical Drawing and Drawing on the Blackboard ( to count as 
one subject). 

Freehand Drawing, 

Model Drawing. 

Drawing in Light and Shade. 

Perspective. 

Architecture. 

Architectural Design. 

Modelling Design. 

Group H. — Examinations op the Board of Education. 

(A success lower than a First Class Pass in Stage /. will not be 

accepted.) 

Practice! Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Machine Construction and Drawing. 

Building Construction. 

Group III. — Examinations op the City and Guilds of London 

Institute. 

(A success lower than a First Class Pass in the Ordinary Grade will not 

be accepfled). 

Cai*pentry and Joinery. 

Ship Carpentry and Joinery. 

Cabinet Making. 

Wheelwright’s Work, and 7an and Cart Building. 

Road Carriage Building. 


2.— THE IRISH MANUAL INSTRUCTORS’ HONOURS 
CERTIFICATE (WOODWORK). 

This Certificate will be awarded to candidates eligible for the Irish 
Manual Instructors’ Ceitificate (Woodwork) who obtain successes in at 
least two of the subjects of Groups II. and III. being first 
suc^ses m Stage 2 (or higher successes) of subjects in Group II., or 
Pfst class successes in Honours in subjects of Group IIJ 
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3.~~1RISH SECONDARY TEACHERS* MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING CERTIFICATE (WOODWORK). 

Short Courses of Instruction in Manual Training (Woodwork) for 
Teachers of the subject in Day Secondary Schools are conducted by the 
Department annually during the month of July. Provisional certifi- 
cates of recognition as Teachers of Manual Training in Day Secondary 
Schools are awarded to those who attend satisfactorily, and pass the 
examinations held at the close of the course. This provisional certifi- 
cate will be exchanged for the Irish Secondary Teachers* Manual 
Training Certificate^ (Woodwork) in the case of those teachers who 
have — 

(1.) subsequently taught Manual Instruction to the satisfaction 
of the Department’s Inspectors for at least two complete sessions 
in Day Secondary Schools on the Department’s list ; and 

(2.) obtained, since 1st January, 1900, successes in at least two 
of the examinations specified for the Irish Manual Instructors’ 
Certificate (Woodwork). 


i,-^TRE IRISH SECONDARY TEACHERS* MANUAL 
TRAINING CERTIFICATE (METALWORK). 

Teachers who have been recognised as qualified to give instruction in- 
Manual Training (Woodwork) m Day Secondary Schools will be eligible 
for admission to the Special Short Summer Courses of instruction in 
Manual Training (Metalwork). Provisional certificates ef recognition 
as Teachers of Manual Tminiug (Metalwork) in Day Secondary Schools 
will be awarded to those who attend satisfactonly, and pass the exami- 
nations held at the close of the course. This provisional certificate will 
lie exchanged for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Manual Training 
Certificate (Metalwork) in the case of those Teachers who have — 

(1.) subsequently taught Manual Instruction (Metalwork) to 
the satisfaction of the Department’s Inspectors for at least two 
complete sessions in Day Secondary Schools on the Department’s 
list ; and 

(2.) obtained, since the 1st January, 1900, successes in at least 
two of the subjects named below, being successes higher than, or 
in subjects other than, those accepted towards the Irish Secondriry 
Teachers’ Manual Training Certificate (Woodwork). 

Group L — Examinations of thk Board of Education. 

Geometrical Drawing and Drawing oj: the Blacklxwird (to count as 
one subject). 

Freehand Drawing. 

Model Drawing. 

Drawing in Light and Shade, 

Perspetive. 
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Gboup II. — Examinations of thi; Board of Education. 

(A success lower tJhan a First Class Pass in Stage L toill not be 
accepted,) 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Machine Construction and Drawing. 

Applied Mechanics. 

Metallurgy. • 

Steam and the^Steam Engine. 

Group III. — Examinations of the City and Guilds of London 

Institute. 

(A Success lower than a First Class Pass in the Ordinary Grade will not 

he accepted.) 

Metal Plate Work. 

Iron and Steel 1^1 anufacture. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Boilermakers’ Work. 

Plumbers' Work. 


Appendix B. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS’ QUALIFICA 
TI0N8 IN MANUAL TRAINING (WOODWORK). 


Syllabuses. 

Drawing (100 marks). 

Finished Scale Drawings of simple joints, or combinations of joints. 
Representations on paper of solids in vaiious positions, in plan, eleva- 
tion, section, isometric and oblique projection. 

Theory (100 marks). 

A written paper on the following subjects : — 

Woods : nature, growth, supplies, cost, diseases, use, ike. 

Tools : construction and uses. 

Manual Training : aim and object. 

Class Management. 

Workshop arrangement, equipment and cost. 

Candidates should be able to illustrate their answers by freehand 
sketches. 

Practical Woodwork Test (100 marks). 

The construction of joints, or combination of joints, from given 
dimensioned drawings or sketches. 

The accuracy of dimensions, accuracy of fitting, and time taken, will 
considej^, 
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Drawinq on the Blackboard (60 mArks), 

Drawing^ — freehand and to scale— of subjects for class lessons, 
common joints, dtc. 

Demonstration Exercise (50 marks). 

Short lesson for a cIms on a given subject in Woodwork, Drawing, 
or Theory. 

To pass, Candidates must obtain not less than 50 per cent, of the 
total number of marks, and not less than 40 per cent, of the marks 
allotted to any subject, and not less than 50 per cent, in the case of 
the Demonstration Exercise. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland 

Upper Meukion street, Dublin. 


SPECIAL EXAMFNATION FOR TEACHERS* QUALIFICA- 
TIONS IN MANUAL TRAINING (WOODWORK). 


Form S- 31. 


A special examination for Teachers’ qualiHcatioiis in Manual Train- 
ing (Woodwork) will be held in Dublin on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
27th and 28th June, 1905, The Subjects and Time Table of the 
examination will be * — 


Tuesday, June 27th, 

>> »» 

Wednesdiiy, June 28th, 


10 a.m. to l.SO p.m., 
2. 15 to 5.15 p.m., 

10 a.m. to 1 p.m., 

2 to 5 p.m., 


Drawing. 

I’heory. 

Practical Wood- 
work Test. 

Drawing on the 
Blackboard 
and Demon- 
stration Exer- 
cise. 


For Syllabuses of the subjects of examination see circular letter No. 
21 (see page 554). 

Tools, wood, paper, pens^ and ink will be provided by the Depart- 
ment, but candidates will be required to bring mathematical instru- 
ments, drawing boards (Imperial size) pencils, erasers, <kc., for the exa- 
mination in Drawing ; and, although tools for the Practical Woodwork 
Test will be provid^ by the Department, candidates are advised to 
bring their own, as no allowance can be made should the candidate not 
consider the tools supplied as satisfactory. 

Application for admission to the examination must be made on Form 
S. 82, before the 1st May. 

No fee will be charged for this examination, but candidates will be 
required to defray all travelling and other expenses incurred by them. 
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Dspaktmbnt op Agrioultubb and 

Technical Instruction fob Ireland, 

Upper Mbbrion-btrebt, 
Dublin, March, 1905. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
IN DAY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Sib or Madam, Circular 25. 

The Department have made arrangements by which, it is hoped, the 
teaching of Domestic Economy in Day Secondary ^hools for Girls 
may he extended and improved. Hitherto grants in respect of atten* 
dances at instruction in this subject could be obtained only when it 
was taken in conjunction with the two-year Preliminary Course, or 
one of the Special Courses, of Experimental Science and Drawing of 
the Department’s Programme. Grants will still be paid according to 
the Regulations hitherto in force ; but, during the third and fourtli 
years, Domestic Economy may also be taken as one of the Special 
Courses, and, provided that the regulations prescribed for such courses 
are duly complied with, grants lidll be payable according to the scale 
fixed for Special Courses in Experimental Science. 

In view of these arrangements it has been deemed advisable to re< 
consider the question of the qualihcations of teachers, and to provide 
specially for the case of Day S^ndary Schools by offeiing facilities to 
persons desirous of being recognised as Teachei’s of Domestic Economy 
in Day Secondary Schools, 

Those persons will be recognised iis fully qualified teachers of 
Domestic Economy, who have obtained the Diploma of the Irish 
Training School of Domestic Economy, or who hold the Cookery 
Teachers’ Full Diploma wsued by the Boai*d of Education, London, 
together with full certificates in Laundrywork and Dressmaking from 
an approved Training School of Domestic Economy. A list of the 
Training Schools recognised for the purpose of this qualification is 
printed as an appendix to this circular letter. 

Persons who do not hold the Diplomas or Certificates specified, but 
who are otherwise able to satisfy the Department that they are suffi- 
ciently qualified, may receive exceptional recognition ; but exceptional 
recognition will not be granted to any applicants who cannot submit 
satiirfactory evidence of having received such a course of training as 
would fit them to give instruction in Domestic Economy. 

Spbcul Pbovisionb fob Recognition of Teaohebs of Domestic 
Economy in Day Secondaby Schools. 

With a view to affording opportunities to persons desirous of being 
recognised as Teachers of Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools, 
but who have been unable to obtain the Diploma and Certificates above 
mentioned, the Department will be prepared to grant provisional recog- 
nition in this subject to those who have— 

(1.) successfully attended special Summer or other recognised 
teaching courses of instruction in the subjects of the two-year Pre- 
liminary Course of Experimental Science ; and 
(2.) successfully attended a Summer Course in Domestic 
Slopnomy consisting of not less thafl 100 hours’ practical instruction, 
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Provisional reoognition so obtained may be converted inw) permanent 
recognition in the case of persons who, having complied with condi- 
tions (1) and (2) above, attend successfully two further Summer Courses 
in Domestic Economy, provided that they shall also have given instruc 
tion in Domestic Economy for two complete school sessions to the 
satisfaction of the Department’s Inspectors. Such persons will receive 
the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Science Certificate, entitling them to give 
instruction in Domestic Economy and in the two-year Preliminary 
Course of Experimental Science in accordance with the Department’s 
Regulations for Day Secondary Schools. This certificate, however, will 
not he accepted as evidence of qualification to give instruction in Tech- 
nical Schools and Classes. 

Should any teacher recognised in accordance with the foregoing con- 
ditions discontinue from any cause the teaching of Domestic Economy 
under the Department’s Regulations throughout a period of five years 
the recognition granted will lapse. 


I am, Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary, 


APPENDIX. 


List of Training Schools of Domestic Economy, the Cebtificatbs 

OF WHICH ARE RECOGNISED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

Edinburgh : School of Cookery, &c., Limited, 3, AtlioJl-crescent, 
Edinl)iirgh. 

Glasgow : Training School of Cookery, <kc., 86, Bath-street, 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow : West End Training School of Cookery, <kc., 2, Dalhousie- 
street, Glasgow. 

Liverpool ; Training School of Cookery, Colquitt-street, Liverpool. 

London: Battersea Polytechnic Training School of Domestic 
Economy, Battersea, London, S.W. 

London : National Society’s Training School of Cookery, Lambeth 
London, S.E. 

London: National Training School of Cookery, Buckingham 
Palace-road, London, S.W. 

Newoastle-on-Tyne : Northern Counties Training Schoul of Cookery, 
New Bridge-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

All coipmunications respecting these Schools must be addressed to 
the Secretaries, ^ 
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Dki^artmsnt ov Aorioultubb Am 

TkGHNICAL IBSTRUOTION for IrEIiAKO, 

UpPBR MXRRXON<BTRBBTy 

Bubub, February^ 1905. 

Circular 35« 

LACE AND CROCHET INDUSTRY, SEASON 1905. 

Sib, or Madam. 

I have to inform you that, with a view to affording information 
and guidance to the Laoe and Crochet Classes in Ireland generally, the 
Department have recently instituted inquiries as to the probable needs 
of the Laoe and Croohet Market for the ensuing season, in order that 
Managers may be in a position to direct the attention of the workers 
to the branches of the industry which would, in all probability, prove 
most remunerative to them. 

The results of these inquiries are summarised in the form of a brief 
memorandum, printed as an appendix to this circular letter. Special 
attention is drawn to the fact that all the large firms who were approached 
on the subject, wei*e united it their condemnation of the almost universal 
practice of forwarding, for the purpose of sale, indifferent, and even bad, 
work. Only the best work pi^uced should be placed on the market, 
otherwise it will inevitably react unfavourably uiKin the workers. Once 
a bad reputation has been established — as is bound to be the case should 
the practice alluded to be persisted in — great damage will be done to 
the trade. Managers should maintain the utmost vigilance in this 
respect, and point out to the workers the short-sightedness of the policy 
of not putting their best enei^ies into their work. 

I have to add that the Department hope to be in a position to give 
more detailed information as to the fashions for the approaching season 
when they have been more fully declared. 

1 am, 

Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
S^crttary. 


Appbkdix. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO TRADE REQUIREMENTS OP THE 
LACE AND CROCHET INDUSTRY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR 1905. 

Clonei CrocheA 

Fine Croohet is at present in steady demand, and Clones Crochet of 
good and uniform quality oommands a good market. Indeed, it may be 
said to Jbe, at present, the most important branch of the Irish Lace 
and Crochet Industry. 





Mai$$d Crocfiet, 

Raised Crochet, of good technique, with the small details tastefully 
arranged, is also in request. Freshness and variety of design are, how- 
ever, essential, and, while ornamental effect should be sought after in 
a certain orderly arrangement of design, stiffness and formalities should 
be avoided. 

Coarse Heavy Crochet, 

There is very little demand for coarse crochet, and it can only be 
sold at a very low price. This is chiefly due to the fact that much 
inferior work, defective in form, texture, and arrangement, has been 
placed on the market The exclusion of inferior work is now essential 
to the maintenance of the high reputation of Irish Crochet and the 
preservation of a regular market. 

Carrickmacross Lace, 

Carrickmacross liace has also suffered from over-production, and the 
placing on the market of inferior work. The market has been so 
flooded with ill-sewn, ill-finished specimens of this lace, as to bring it 
into general disfavour. Moreover, the perishable nature of the lace, 
and its relatively high price, combine to place it at a disadvantage when 
compared with, for instance, Belgian applique lace. 

There is a limited market for really good work of fine quality, but, 
as the supply is now fully equal to the demand, it is not considered 
desirable that there should be any further extension of the Carrick- 
macross Lace industry. 

Linwriek Lace. 

Limerick Lace is still a marketable commodity. It is preferred to 
Carrickmacross Lace on account of its durability ; but to retain a 
really good market a reversion to the styles current in the “ Forties ” 
and “Fifties” is recommended, in addition to the employment of 
modern designs. 

Embroidery, 

It is anticipated that fine embroidery will be in considerable request 
during the coming season, and that there will be a good demand for 
sprigging and Broderit Aivglaise^ or cut-work for dress purposes. The 
quality must, however, be consistently good. 



NOTES AND UEMOKANDA. 


There was a Meeting of the Council of Agriculture on Thursday, 9th 
February, (see pp. 409 et seq.), and the Agricul- 
tural Board met on Wednesday, 25th January, 
and again on Wednesday, 8th February. 


Meetings of Council 
and Boards. 


A limited number of scholarship® will be offered for co-mpetition 
among young men in Ireland who desire to 
Scholarships acquire a thorough knowledge of technical 
for Students in Agriculture. A scholarship is tenable for 

Agriculture one year, but selected candidates must 

undergo a probationary counie of one term 
of about three months. If satisfactory progress be made by the 
holder, the scholarship may be renewed for a second, and even for 
a third year, to enable the student to complete the agricultural 
course at the College. Pull particulai’S are given on p. 546. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 

Ireland, by virtue and in exercise of the 

Sheep-Scab powers in them vested under the Agricul- 
(Ireland) Orders of * 

jgQg ture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) 

Act, 1899, the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
1894 to 1903, and of every other power enabling them in this behalf 
have issued, under date 28th March, 1905, an Order entitled '' The 
Sheep-Scab (Ireland) Order of 1905,'" and another Order, The 
Sheep Scab (Local Regulations) (Ireland) Order of 1905.'^ Copies 
of these Orders can be had, free of charge and poet free, on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Castle-street, Dublin. 

As part of their scheme for Improvement in the Management 
of Oeameiriee, the Department have de- 
cided to publish annually a Register of 
well-managed creameries and auxiliaries. 
The Register for 1904-5, which has just been 
issued, contains the creameries and auxi- 
liaries that have been accepted for regist^^a- 
tion on the results of the inspections carriied out in connection 


Scheme for 
Improvement in 
the Hanagement 
of Creameries. 



trith the scheme during laet season. The regulations of the scheme 
for the coming year (1905-6) have also been issued. These regula- 
tions have reference to the following matters ; — 

(1.) The conditions under which Registration will be granted 
in the case of creameries and auxiliaries. 

(2.) Winter courses of instruction in Dairy Technology. 

(3.) Examination for Creamery Managers* Certificates, 1906. 
(4.) Surprise Butter Competitions, 1905. 

The pamphlet containing the Register for 1904-5, and tho 
Regulations of the Scheme for 1905-6 is reprinted on pp. 628 et seq. 

Separate copies of the pamphlet may be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, Upper Merrion-stneet, Dublin. 

The Department have recently investigated the question of the 
suitability of the cultivation of beet in Ireland. Though the 
Department s inquiries are not yet complete, it would appear, in 
view of the facts detailed below that the sugar-beet industry is 
not generally suited to this country, and could be profitable only 
ill certain districts, if at all. 

It is generally admitted that the least capacity of a profitable 
factory is 40,000 tons of sugar beet per 8e>ar 
The Cultivation increased cofst of production in a 

of Sugar smaller factory would render the undertak- 

B®®t. ing unprofitable. To produce 40,000 tons of 

sugar beet there must be over 2,500 statute 
acres devoted yearly to this crop. Attacks of parasites of an ani- 
mal and vegetable nature (nematodes, beet fly, and fungi, such as 
/*homa betae) seriously impair at times the value of the crop. The 
danger of such attacks is increased when sugar beet is grown too 
often on the same land, and hence it is not advisable to grow beet 
oftener than once in four years on the same field. In other words, 
for a factory of 40,000 tons capacity there would need be 10,000 
statute acres under cultivation, of which one-quaii;er would be an- 
nually cropped with beet. 

All the roots must be produced within a short distance of the 
factory, otherwise the cost of transit materially reduces the net 
price realised by the farmer for his beet. 

A deep loamy soil with fairly open sub-soil is most favotnable 
for beet cultivation. The cost of preparation of the land is heavy, 
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tor unless the soil is ploughed to a depth of 12 to 14 inches, a sufc-. 
soil stirrer must fallow the ordinary plough. Much more hand 
labour (hoeing) is required for sugar beet than for other root crops. 
This is performed in Germany by migratory labourers (women), 
who travel from Poland each spring to the beeit-growing districts, 
and are content to work for very low wages. Draught oxen are 
peculiarly adapted for the machine hoeing of beet, which is grown 
in very narrow drill rows (12 to 18 inches wide), but the utilisation 
of cattle for this purpose in the United Kingdom can hardly be 
considered profitable owing to the small price which an old draught 
ox would realise when fattened. The total cost- of cultivation of 
sugar beet is much in excess of the cost of cultivation of turnips or 
other root crop, and a yield of 15 tons of beet per acre at even 
as high a price as ISs. per ton should not induce farmers to abandon 
the cultivation of turnips or mangels in favour of sugar beet. 

Though increasing very slightly at first, the percentage of sugar 
in beet decreases very considerably during the time the roots are 
stored before being treated in the factory. The loss due to the 
decrease in sugar content is much augmented owing to the fact that 
the substances arising from the decomposition of this sugar con- 
siderably increase the difficulties of the sugar extraction in the 
factory. German factories endeavour, therefore, to finish their 
season within twelve or fourteen weeks. 

It should, moreover, be noticed that the Excise duty now levied 
Dll sugar alfecta only the impO'Zted Article. Therefore, according to 
the present state of the law, if sugar were grown in these countries 
it would not be liable to duty ; but there exists no guarantee that 
such exemption from duty wouild be afforded permanently to the 
cultivation of sugar-beet in the United Kingdom. 

The high price of sugar which is at present current is largely 
due to a natural cause, ue.f the shortage of supply occasioned by 
the partial failure of last summer's Continental beet crop. The 
present price cannot therefore be accepted as the basis of cal- 
culations concerning the suitability of the sugar beet industry to 
Ireland. 

It is realised that many benefits have resulted from the cultivation 
of beet in Germany and other Continental countries, the chief of 
these being the employment of a large agricultural population and 
a marked advance in agricultural methods in those dis^icts where 
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beet is largely grown. The conditions prevailing there are, how- 
ever, as is shown above, not' directly comparable with those of 
this country. 


Compai’ing the extents under the chief cereal crops in 1904 with 
those crops for 1903, we find a decrease of 
The Irish 6,771 acres, or 18*0 per cent, in wheat; a 

Harvest of 1904. decrease of 18,766 acres, or T7 per cent, in 

oats ; a decrease of 669 acres, or 0*4 per cent, 
in barley ; and a decrease of 636 acres, or 6*3 per cent, under rye. 
In green crops, potatoes decreased by 1,853 acres, or 0*3 per cent.; 
turnips decreased by 1,717 acres, or 0*6 per cent.; and mangel 
wurzel decreased by 252 ac^res, or 0*3 per cent. In other crops — 
flax decreased by 392 acres, or 0*9 cent. ; the area for hay from 
clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation increased by 4,489 
acres, or 0*7 per cent, ; and the area for hay from permanent 
pasture or grass not broken up in rotation increased by 31,506 
acres, or 2*0 per cent. Compared with the avex*age acreage for the 
10 years 1894-1903, mangel wurzel and beet, root showed an in- 
crease of 12,612 acres or 20*0 per cent. ; clover, sainfoin, and grasses 
under rotation, an increase of 1,700, or 0*3 
Acreage under Crops, per cent., and permanent pasture or grass 
not broken up in rotation an increase of 
79,865 acres, or 5*2 per cent-. ; but each of the other chief crops 
exhibits a decreiuse in the extent devoted to it, the decrease in 
wheat being 14,613 acres, or 32*2 per cent., in oats, 73,718 acres, 
or 6*4 per cent., in barley, 8,886 acres, or 5*3 per cent., in rye, 2,268 
acres, or 19*4 }>ei* cent., in potatoes, 49,193 acres, or 7*4 per cent., 
in turnips, 15,577 acres, or 5*2 per cent., in flax 13,792 acres, or 
23*7 per cent. In 1903 the area retunied for gi*ass (not for hay) 
under mtation was 608,776 acres, and in 1904, 647,416 acres, being 
an increase of 38,640, or 6*3 per cent.; the area under grass (per- 
manent pasture not for hay) was 9,988,945 acres in 1903, and 
9,939,223 in 1904, being a decrease of 49,722 acres, or 0*5 per cent. 
Compared with the average acreage for the 10 years 1894-1903 grass 
under rotation (not for hay) showed an increase of 17,555 acres, or 
2*8 per cent., and permanent pasture (no't for hay) an increase of 
98,159 acres, or TO per cent. 

As already stated, the acreage under potatoes in Ireland in 1904 
was 618,540, as compared with 620,393 in the year 1903, showing 

2Q 
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a decreaae of 1,853 acres. The acreage under each of the principal 
variefiiea of potatoes planted in 1904, with the percentage to the 
total, is shown in the following statement: — 



Acres 

Per 

Cent. 


Acres, 

Per 

Cent. 

Ohampions, 

37aS68 

61*3 

British Queens, 

3.143 


Up-to-Dute 

59.260 

9-6 

American Roses. 

2,942 




Black Skerries, 

2,673 


Beauty of Bute, 

43,567 

7-0 

Bruces 

2,048 


Flounders, 

42,247 

68 

Early Roses, 

1,460 


SuttoDB or Sutton’s 



Ardeairns or Ardcalrn 

1422 


Abundance. 

27,680 

4-5 

Beauties. 


^ 4*9 



Gawkies, 

1.250 

Irish Whites, 

18,617 

30 

Maarnum Bonums, ... 

1,219 


Skerry Blues, 

17,927 

! ! 
i 

2*9 

Champion Skerries, ... 

Elephants or White 
Elephants. 

1,210 

1,204 



I 

i 


Main Crop, ... 

1,076 





All others 

1 

10A17 

; 


The main feature obseiwabla in the foregoing statement is that 
61*3 per cent, of the acreage under the potato crop ki Ireland con- 
sists of Champions, leaving only 38 • 7 per cent, for all other 
varieties — the percentage of some of these being so small as to be 
barely appreciable when put into figures. 


The conditions affecting the harvest of 1904 were in marked 
contrast to those noted last year. The 
very wet weather which prevailed during 
The English autumn of 1903, and continued into the 

Harvest o 1904. spring of 1904, created particularly adverse 
conditions for the preparation of the land 
and led to a very unfavourable seed time, to which many esti- 
mators attribute the low yields of grain ultimately realised. More 
or less drought in early stimmer was a further cause of deteriorar 
ticnx in the crops ; but the subsequent improvement in the weather 
of the year allowed all kinds of produce to be secured under ex- 
ceptionally favourable circumstances. The short duration of the 
actual harvesting operations, in fact, was perhaps the most marked 
feature of the season, and formed a noteworthy contrast to the pro- 
tracted harvest of 1903. Several estimators refer to the harvest of 


1904 as one of the shortest in their respective districts, and one 
entailing hut a small outlay for extra labour. The quality of all 
crops, moreover, appears to have been very superior to that of the 
preceding year. 
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Regarding the re&uilte of the harvest in Great Britain as a whole, 
the yields per aicre of wheat, barley, beans, and hops were 
much below the average, those of potatoes, roots, and hay being 
considerably above, while oats and peas differed only fractionally 
from the average. The results in England and Scotland, however, 
were materially different as regards cereal crops. South of the 
Border all five crops proved deficient, three of them seriously so ; 
north of the Border, on the other hand, none of the five crops 
were below the mean. In Wales, again, four of the cereals were 
above the average, beans only falling slightly below the ten years' 
mean. It should also he noted that in England the Eastern and 
East Midland counties fared very badly. Not only as regards 
grain crops, but also in respect of roots and bay, the yields were 
under the average ; Lincoln especially and the adjoining counties 
showing, as a rule, the greatest deficiencies from the mean in all the 
crops enumerated. 

The total estimated production of Wheat was 36,880,246 bushels, 
a smaller amount than has been returned in 
The Cereal any yeai% since the data was first collected. 

Crops, The yield per acre, 26*82 bushels, which was 

4*13 bushels below the average, has, more- 
over, touched a lower point on only three previous occasions, the 
lowest yield of any year in the crop records having been that of 
1893, when it was 25 *95 bushels. 

The total production of Barley, like that of wheat, was the 
smallest of the last twenty years; and the estimated yield of 31 
bushels per acre was 2*1 bushels below the average, but, neverthe- 
less, it exceeded considerably the minimum average yield of 28*69 
bushels per acre returned in 1893. The deficiency in England 
alone was 2*5 bushels per acre, Wales having three-quarters of a 
bushel over average, and Scotland exactly equalling the ten years’ 
mean. 

The total production of Oats proved to be very large, having 
been exceeded only in 1894, when 135,462,931 bushels were re- 
corded, and in 1902. This large amount is, however, in the main 
attributable to the increased acreage, the yield per acre through- 
out Great Britain being only a tenth of a bushel above the mean. 
The English crop of this cereal, indeed, proved deficient by a 
quarter of a bushel, Wal^ having an increase of 1*74, and Scotland 
one of 0*11 bushels per acre. 


2 Q 2 
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Beans were, on the whole, eetimated as the worst- of the cerea.1 
crops in Great Britain, the yield being 5*13 bushels below the mean. 
Peas, practically negligible outside England, were rather more than 
half a bushel below the ten years’ average. 

The total production of Potatoes has only three times previously 
been exceed enl, the greatest crop on record — 
Eoot Crops. 3,743,203 tons — having been returned in 
1884. England and Scotland both had, in 
1904, a yield per acre lai'gely above average, the former by 6 cwts., 
the latter by almost 30 cwts., while an average of over 7 tons per 
acre, as was secured in Scotland, has never previously been noted in 
any of the three divisions of Great Britain. Wales was not so 
fortunate, the 4*84 tons per acre there returned representing about 
12 cwts. lee® than the mean. 

The production of Turnips and Swedes was heavy, being above 
the iiverage by more than a ton in England, by tons in Wales, 
and by over 2^ tons in Scotland. 

Mangolds were not quite so conspicuously good a crop as tur- 
nips, nevertheless they yielded practically half a ton per acre above 
the average. On the very small acreage in Scotland, however, 
they proved below the mefin by over three quarters of a ton. 

Tlie Hay crop turned out to be substantially above the average, 
although it was not up to the level of 1903 
The Hay Crop. either in total amount or yield per acre. 

Relatively heavier returns were obtained in 
Scotland than in England, while the^ Welsh returns were also 
high. Prom clover and grasses under rotation a yield of nearly 1 
cwt. per acre above' tlie avei'age was secured in England, and 
nearly 1| cwts. in Scotland. 

Of Hay from permanent gi^ass the results reported show England 
as having nearly a cwt., Wales 1 J cwts,, and Scotland 2 cwts. more 
than the mean. ^ 

The Committee who provide prizes at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
Winter Show have asked the Department to 
Barley Sowing. issue the following recommendation to barley 
growers. The Department have much pleasure 
in acceding to this request. 

1. Barley should be sown as early as possible,, subject to the land 
being in a fit condition to receive the seed. Care should be exercised 
to avoid sowing the seed in a cold, damp^ and only partially prepared 
seed bed. 
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2. Without a fine seed bed, a good yield of barley cannot be ex- 
pected. Oi*eat care should, therefore, l>e exercised to have the land 
made as clean and as fine as possible by the use of the harrow, 
grubber or cultivator, and if necessary a light roller to break the 
lumps. 

3. Notwithstanding the importance of having barley sown very 
early, it would be wiser to wait in the (jvent of there being a difficulty 
in getting the soil in condition. 

4. The seed used should be sound and likely to germinate well. 
Great care should be taken to see that it is [)ure to type, being eitlier 
narrow-oared or Chevalier” type, or of the wide-eared or “ Gold- 
thorpe” type. A mixture of the narrow and wide-eared barleys 
greatly deteriorates the value of the crop. 

The germination of the seed can be teste<l at the Department’s Seed- 
testing Station for the sum of 3c?. per samj)le. Full particulars of the 
station, together with envelopes for sending sample to the same, may 
be obtained, free of charge, from the Department. 

The Department have received frequent comi)laintH from llrewers and 
Maltsters of the injury done to barley in the 
Barley Threshing, process of threshing, arising from the fact that 
tlie drum of the thieshing machine is set so 
close that many of the grains are chippiid or broken. The [U’esence 
of these injured grains greatly deteriorates the value of the barhy 
for malting pur[)Oses. When fanners commence a day’s tlireshing they 
should at the outset, and repeatiMlly during the day, carefully examine 
the grain. If any signs of injury are observed, the drum of tlie machine 
should be slightly opened. It is better tliat jiart of the beaixl should 
be left adhering to the grain than that any risk .should be run of in- 
juring the reputation and value of home-gi’<nvn barley through having 
broken and chipped grains. 

' — 

According to a recent report of the Gennan Consul in Paris, 
published in the Board of Trade Joanud, 
Agricultural Exhibitions are to be held in 
Bordeaux (27th May to 4th June), Lyons 
(3rd to- nth June), and Rouen (7th to 25tli 
June), at which foreign machines and im- 
plements might be shown with advantage. 
For the Bordeaux Exhibition, machines and 
implem^ents for vine culture, wine preparation, and dairying, would 


Agricultural 
Exhibitions at 
Bordeaux, Lyons, 
and Bouen. 
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be especially suitable; for Lyons and Rouen, hajrveeting and dairy- 
ing machinee, tbe introduction oif which would not entail very great 
expense. 

Whilst the Exhibitions are mainly limited to French products, 
foreign machines, implements, &c., are admitted, provided they 
are introduced by representatives dwelling in France. 

For the exhibition of foreign goods, application should be made 
on special forms, obtainable at the Ministry of Agriculture, 78, 
Rue do Varenne, Paris, the latest dates for the receipt of such 
being 20th April for Bordeaux; 3rd May for Lyons, and 17th 
May, for Rouen. 

Free carriage for ail exhibits has been granted by the French 
railway authorities. 

The report adds that exhibits of motor machinery and imple- 
ments, which could be utilised for agricultural purposes without 
revolutionising existing conditions, should have a specially favour- 
able reception, as French farmers are said to be much interested in 
them. 

The special technical school for the book-printing trades at 
Stuttgart was founded in 1902 through the 

Technical School Stuttgart Printers’ Associa- 

for Book-Frinting It is intended for the instruction of 

Trades at apprentices employed in the printing 

Stuttgart, branches of the Stuttgart book-trade, Stutt^ 

gart being, after Leipsic and Berlin, one of 
the great German book-trade centres. 

The instruction is divided into two courses, for type-serbting and 
for printing, each lasting two years, and is given on two evenings 
of the week from 6 to 8, or 7 to 9. 

Entrance to the school is limited .to apprentices employed by 
printing firms which have contributed to defray the expenses of 
the school ; for these, however, it is o»bligatory. 

The number of pupils in the first year amounted already to 90, 
48 in the type-setting course and 42 in the printing class, a sure 
sign of the necessity of the foundation of such a school. 

The fees are of course insufficient to meet the expenses of the 
school, the former being 50/. and the lattea' about 500/. per 
annum; the deficit is covered by the State, the town, and the 
Printers’ Association. 
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First Cl(m, 

History and importance of printing. 

Type material. Typographical calculations. 

Art of composing and distributing. The 
rules of composing. 

Instruction. ^ ‘^yP®- 

Setting type for newspapers and books, 

novels, catalogues, &c., and easy tabular work. 

Making calculations on manuscript. 

Justifying the formes. 

Setting up simple titles, spacing out the lines thereof, and 
modem forms of title or headinp. 

Simple commercial work. 

Second Class. 

Short revision of the subjects dealt with in the first class. 

Setting up mathematical matter. 

Setting up circulars and prospectuses. 

Book caps. 

Various kinds of difficult commercial work. 

Printing for public companies, societies, &c. 

Setting up genealogical trees. 

Setting up placards. 

Receipts, bills of exchange, ahai'es, diplomas. 

Tinted plate blocks. 

In the first class of the printing department, it is sought to 
train the students mainly in the making ready of the forme and 
to render them familiar with the platen-press. 

The students in the second class, after the several parts of the 
power-press have been thoroughly explained, are employed in the 
printing of type and block-formes, cards and like miscellaneous 
work, illustrations, <fec., and in this work explanation is continually 
given as to how advantage can be taken of repeated matter and 
on other ])arts of the practical work. By the production of a 
four-colour print and of various styles of raised printing, oppor- 
tunity is offered the students of also i-eceiving training in these 
departments. 

Lectures on the theoretical part of the work supplement what 
is leamt in the practical part. 

In the composing room, the principal object kept in view in the 
training of the students is to introduce them to those departments 
of the art of composing to which lees attention is paid in the 
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instruction printing offices. After introduction to setting up type 
for books, catalogues, notices, and tabular work, the students pass 
on to setting up type for cards and like miscellaneous work, and 
in the last case, in addition to tasteful arrangement, attention is 
paid to obtaining the greatest possible simplicity in executing the 
work. 

The object aimed at in the school is not to produce exhibition 
work, but to select such work as will be actually understood by 
the students and can be carried out by them independently. 

The pieces of work to be done are technically explained in the 
theoretical instruction and must be sketched afterwards by the 
students ; in this manner, all the members of the particular class 
are enabled to obtain a knowledge of the printing work carried 
out. Similarly the theoretical lectures given are to be written 
down in abstract and form the basis for the repitition work done 
from time to time. The specimen sheets from the type-foundries, 
the supplements given with the trade journals, some volumes of 
the “ Pattern Exchange and “ Goebel’s Graphic Art,” and also the 
manuscripts and printed matter put at the disposition of the 
school by several firms provide splendid material for instruction. 

The gilding school at Glauchau is a private school attached to 
a book-gilding establishment. It is open to 
all bookbinders who have completed their 
term of apprenticeship. The course of in- 
struction lasts from two to three months 
and costs 25 a'. per month. The raw materials, such aa gold, leathei' 
and linen, are bought by the pupils themselves, and supplied at 
cost price; this entails a further expenditure of about 30s. per 
month. 

1. Hand-gilding : — 

{a) Tooling backs with the simplest up to the most 
difficult patterns. 

(6) Tooling titles. 

(e) Decorative tooling. 

2. Leather coverings with hand-gilding; — 

(а) Tooimg backs. 

(d) Decorative tooling. 

3. Gold-blocking by press: — 

Gold, black, blind or antique and relief work. 

(б) Bronze, colour and rainbow work. 


The Gilding 
School at 
Glauchau. 
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4. Coloured and gold -ornamented edges, tooled and painted 
gilt edges. 

6. Marbling in all imaginary patterns. 

6. Regular bookbinding : — • 

(a) Half and whole calf-binding. 

{h) Commercial books. 

7. Cutting leather. 

8. Ruling the simplest to the most complicated rulings on 
ruling machines. 

The apparatus for use in instruction has recently been very 
largely increased and the latest novelties in modern tools, stamps, 
rolls, fillets, and letters are provided. Tlie number of hand tools 
amounts to about 990. For the six gold-blocking presses, in ad- 
dition to numerous blocks, there are about 260 sets of different 
lotteri's available for use. 


Ext RAC r ftom the Annual Kkpoht ol’ tlie (Jltt/ ami Guilds of Lomlon 
Jnstitute for the Session 1903-1904. 

“ Consiclenible progress lia.s b<?cii made during the [)ast year in the 
organization and development of Technical lustructioii in Evening 
“Schools in Ireland. Tlie figures for Ireland . . . show a general 

“ inoiease on those contained in last years re[>ort. The number of 
“ towns where clas.ses have been held, or where examinations have been 
“ conducted, is 25 this year, against 15 last year, showing the wider 
“ interest now taken in the teaching of Technology. The number of 
“ registered classes has increased from 160 to 163, of students from 
“2,382 to 2,499, of candidates examined from 544 to 722, and of 
“passes from 269 to 362, whilst tlie number of prizes gained by Irish 
‘‘students is 13, against 9 last year. 

“ Special arrangements have been made witli the Department of 
“ Agricultui’e and Technical Instruction for the approval by the 
“ Institute of the qualifications of teachers of classes in Teclinology 
“ and of Instructors of normal classes iu Manual Training.” 
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LOCAL SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS (IRELAND;. 
May and June, 1904. 





Stunmaries 

of SesultB. 


Year- 

Number 

Examined. 

Number of Paasee. 

Number of Failuree. 

Percentage of Passea. 




{Tfie conettponding figured for the Bxanf^natiom of XW2 are given in Old Style}. 


— 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

of 

Paaies. 

Nnmbeb 

of 

Failures. 

Percentage 

of 

Passes. 




For the purposee of oomparison the figtires of the whole of the Examinatiomi held by 
the Board of Education, South KeDeingtou, are appended. 


Soieneo (Day and Evening), 


AH (Day and ETenlng), 


r 1904 

77,877 

60316 

86,761 

6637 

J 1903 

76,013 

49.808 

26,706 

64‘86 

1 1902 

80.661 

48386 

32,126 

60*16 

1 1901 

99,790 

66,915 

33,877 

66*05 

/ 1904 

88,081 

65340 

34,741 

8066 

1 1908 

89.998 

62,446 

37,647 

68*27 

1908 

94,780 

66,099 

88,681 

69*18 

V 1901 

111,966 

69,961 

68,704 

68*92 

/ 1904 

166368 

108366 

61308 

68^81 

1 1908 

166,006 

101,763 

64.368 

61*89 

] 190S 

17A4S1 

10A684 

70,807 

69*68 

1 1901 

811,746 

186,164 

86381 

69*11 
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Science Examinations (Ireland) — l^ymim--continued. 


Subject. 

Stage 1. 

Stage 2. 

Stage 3. 

Honours. 

Number Examined. 

s 

o 

M 

2nd Class. 

Number Examined. 

1st Class. 

2Qd Class. 

Number Examined. 

a 

J 

D 

2nd Class. 

Number Examined. 

1 

<xi 

2 

m 

1 

0 

1 

( 

15 

1 

5 

1 


1 







XI. Organic Chemistry, . . < 










1 



( 

»3 

3 

2 

2 

- 

X 

- 

“ 

- 

L 
















( 

10 

4 

3 


.. 

- 

- 

. 


1- 

- 


XIP. Organic Ohcmiitry (Prao- < 










1 



tical). ( 

6 

2 

3 

“ 

~ 




- 




( 

2 

1 

1 

1 


_ 



> 



» 

XII. Geology, . . . J 













1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

“ 


” 

" 



“ 

“ 

( 

8 

5 

1 

4 


2 

_ 





_ 

XIV. Human Physiology, « « ! 













( 

30 

12 

i5 

~ 


■* 


“ 

” 

“ 

“ 



1 

1 



_ 








XVL Zoology, . . . 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

( 

9 

1 

4 

3 


3 





_ 


XVII. Botany. , . . j 













( 

9 

1 

3 

1 


- 


“ 

* 

" 

“ 


i 

_ 



1 


1 







XIX. Metiillurgy, . . . j 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

I 


- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

2 


3 

2 



• 





XX. Navigation, . . ^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i - 

- 

- 

- 



61 

10 

29 

19 

2 

7 

6 






XXn. Steam, . • . . ] 













( 

33 

7 

13 

13 


13 

3 

■* 

*■ 

’ 


- 

( 

3 

1 

i 1 

4 

3 

1 

_ 






XXIII. Physiography, . . ] 













i 

7 

1 

4 



" 

I 

“ 


• 

“ 

- 

( 

21 

It* 



_ 

_ 



.. 

_ 

, 


Do. (Section 1 only), 1 



j 










( 

41 

15* 



“ 

1 

1 


* 

” 


“ 

“ 

XXIV. A^icultural Science and Rural j 

” 1 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 


Economy. ( 

% 1 

X 

I 

- I 



~ 


1 

■ 

“ 

" 


24 

7 

11 

6 

1 

3 

1 


1 




XXV. Hygiene, . . . J 













( 

3X 

9 

2l < 

I 


I 


" 

“ 

" 



Do., (Section 1 only), . 5 

- 

- 

- ! 

“ 


- 

“ 

- 

" 

- 

* 

~ 

1 

s8| 

19* 

■j 

* 

“ 

■ 

1 

“ 


“ 

" 

“ 

i 

1,013 

280 

360 

361 

62 

161 

62 

2 

1 

22 

4 



Totals, . . . \ 













i 

935 

273 

307 

196 

27 

io4 

17 

3 


3 

" 

1 


* Panee : only one olnss of succm 


Claas. 
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SciBNOB Examinations (Ireland) — Evening — contimted. 


SUBJECT. 

Stages 1 to 7. 

Honours. 

Number 

Ex- 

amined. 

Ist 

Class. 

2 nd 

Class. 

Number 

Ex- 

amined. 

1st 

Class. 

2 nd 

Gins?. 




162 

26 

66 






M 

126 

29 

31 






2 1 

47 

6 

27 

3 

1 

1 


^Division I. J 

M 

40 

I 

19 

> 

I 

. 



3 ! 

19 

11 

8 




V. Mathematios,'* 


r’l 

17 

3 

13 






6 1 

4 

1 

i 2 






’1 

5 ! 

_ 

' 3 

1 




kOivlsion II. . 




1 


_ 




. 1 

1 

- 

! 1 

i 




1“') 

' - i 

- 

j - 

J 





( 

233 j 

43 

1 ^ 

3 

1 

1 

Totals, , , 

1 

: 183 

33 

, 66 

2 

I 



* The two Candldjitee presented tbemselvet for examination in Honours, Part I 


Science Examinations (Ikeland)---Day. 


SUBJECT, 

Stage 1. 

Stage 2. 

Number 

Ex- 

amined. 

1 1 st 

Class. 

2 nd 

Class. 

Number 

Ex- 

amined. 

Ist 2 nd 

Class. Class. 


1 

1 


J 

j 1 

I. Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, \ ! 






( ! 

3 

I 

2 

- 

1 

V V J 

6 

2 

1 


1 

VIII. Sound, Light, and Heat, . . j 







3 


1 

9 

1 1 

IX. Magnetism and Eleetrioity, . j 




- 


X. Inorganic Chemistry, , j 

1 

- 


- 

“ 

i! 

2 

1 

1 



Xp. Inorganic Chemistry (Practical), . J j 





. 

1 

1 ! 

I 

! 9 

5 

2 



XIV. Human Physiology, . . . J 

i 




- 

, i 




1 

1 

XXIII. Physiography, . . . j 

j I 

.. 

1 



1 

( 1 

22 

4« 




Do., (Section L only), . J 

1 9 

5*^ 

- 

- 

- 

. 



_ 

7 

3 

XXIY. Agricultural Science and Rural 

1 





Economy. ' 

1 



“ 

* 


9 

1 

5 

2 

2 

XXV. Hygiene \ 






Do., (Section I. only), . | 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 


52 

14 

10 

13 

3 6 

Totals, . . 1 







16 i 

6 

3 

i 


* 


* Fasiei ; only one olasi of suocesi. 
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Science Examinations (Ibbland) — Day — continued . 



Aet Examinations (Iebland) — Evenino. 


S0BJBOT, 

Number 

Ex- 1st Class. 2nd Class. 


amined. 


Freehand Drawing in Outline, • • 

Drawing in Light and Shade from a Oast, . 
Model Drawing, , • . . . 

Drawing on the Blackboard, . 

Oeometrioal Drawing, .... 
PerspeotiTe, ..... 
Drawing of Oommon Objeots from Memory, 
Memory Drawing of Plant Form, 

Drawing from the Antique, 
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Art Examinations (Ireland) — Evening — cow^mMed. 


Subject. 

Drawing the Antique from Memory, 
Drawing from Life, 

Anatomy, . • . . 

Painting Ornament, 

Painting from Still Life, . 
Principles of Ornament, 

Historic Ornament, 

Arohiteoture, 

Architectural Design, . 

Design, Stage 1, . 

Do., Stage 2, . 

Do., Honours, 

ModeUing the Head from Life, 
Modelling from Life, 

Modelling from the Antique, . 
Modelling Design, Stage 2, 

Do., Honours, 

Totals, . 


Number 

Ex- 

amined. 

let Class. 1 

1 

2nd Class. 

15 

4 

2 

7 

I 

3 

36 

4 

5 

22 

4 

4 

23 

1 ! 

12 

24 

2 

8 

23 


15 

19 ! 

j 

2 

8 

41 

10 

24 

34 

5 

16 

66 

2 

23 

1 

47 

3 1 

i 

2l 

li 

2 1 

7 

1 " 

, 

9 

1 11 

2 

1 

5 


- 

1 8 


- 

. i 4 

- 

I 

1 1 304 

42 

167 

' 1 20® 

36 

93 

50 

1 

9 

42 

5 

13 

i 6 

i 

1 

1 

( . 

1 

i 

1 

( 8 

I ^ 

- 

[ n 

3 

2 

i “ 

1 

1 

t 4 

I 

- 

( S2 

1 

7 

t >8 

2 

4 

i 

3 

3 

t 9 

3 

4 

[ -■ 

- 

“ 

^ 3,552 

586 

1,351 

\ 3,057 

556 

1,1X3 
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Art Examinations (Ireland) — Day. 



Number 



SUBJECT. 

Ex- 

amined. 

lat Olaas. 

2nd Class. 

Freehand Drawing in Outline, . . . | 

220 

28 

08 

196 

a6 

38 

Drawing in Light and Shade from a Cast, . . j 

72 

4 

26 

76 

X 

13 

( 

141 

53 

46 

Model Drawing, . . • . . , < 


i9 

45 

Geometrical Drawing, , . . . .| 

138 

20 

49 

56 

5 

16 


22 

2 

12 

PerBi)ectiv<>, , . , . . • ] 

2l 


6 

Totals, • . . . <1 

693 

107 

230 

48^0 

51 

ix8 


Examinations in Sukjects of Technology (Ireland), 1904. 


YEAR. 

Numlx^r 
of Regist^^red 
Classes. 

Number 
of Students 
attending 
Classes. 

Number 
of Candidates 
Examined. 

Number 
of Candidates 
Passed. 

Number 

of 

Prizes. 

1904 

163 

2,499 

722 

362 

j 

13 

19a3 

160 

2,382 

544 

1 269 

9 

1902 

75 

1.549 

395 

177 

3 

1901 

i 

61 

789 

289 

105 

- 


iThc correnpondifig .fl^mrenfor the ExamlmitUms «/1903 are </lven In Old Stifk.) 


No. of 
School 

PLACE. 

No. 

of Regis- 
tered 
Classea 

No. of 
Students 
attending 
Olassea 

No. 

of Candi- 
dates Ex- 
amined. 

No. 

of Candi- 
dates 
Passed. 

No. of 
Prizes. 

6038 

Armagh Municipal Technical ( 

5 

78 

2 

1 



School. 1 

“ 


- 

- 

- 

6384 

Dallina Technical School, . | 

1 

14 

- 

- 

- 



2 

20 

■* 

*■ , 

■* 

6358 

Ballymena Municipal Tech- ( 

\ 2 

17 

7 




nioal School. \ 

* 

22 

5 

3 

- 

6227 

Belfast- Municipal Technical j 

27 

540 

242 

153 

6 


Institute. 1 

49 

*,274 

aJ4 

121 

8 

6248 

Blaokrook Municipal Tech- ( 

5 

99 


_ 



nical School. ( 

7 

78 

8 

4 
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.Examinations in Subjects of Technology (Irkland), 1904 — ran. 


(Thr rorrenpondino for the Exam i not of 190^1 are <jirrn io Oil Sfi/h') 




No. 

No. of 

No. 

No. 


No. of 

Place. 

of Hegis- 

Students 

of Candi- 

of Caudi- 

No. of 


terod 

attending 

Classes. 

dates Ex- 

dates 

Prizt‘8. 



Classes. 

amiiud. 

T’assed. 


6457 

Bray Technical School, . . | 

3 

66 

- 

5 

- 

6235 

Coleraine Technical School, . | 

-■ 

- 

6 

3 


(KKX^ 

Cork — Crawford Municipal ( 

12 

114 

57 

39 

5 


T'eehnical Institute. \ 

7 

y > 

.30 

I 4 

I 

m2i 

Cork—St. Vincent's Convent j 

1 


“ 

- 

_ 

6416 

Drogheda Municipal Techni- i 

4 

77 

13 

.... 

_ 

ctil School. ( 

- 


- 


~ 

6010 

Dublin — City of Dublin Tech- i 

37 

581 

199 

82 



nical S(?hooL ) 

CO 

■ 

4(K) 

i'i7 


- 

6415 

Dnndalk;Munlcipnl Technical j 

6 

112 

32 

- 

_ 


S<‘hool. < 



“ 

- 

” 

6581 

Dungannon Muni (.i pal Tech- i 

- 


1 

1 

_ 


nical School, i 


- 


- 

- 

60GC. 

Galway — City of (Jalwuv s 

5 

02 

15 

8 

_ 

Trohnioal Institute. \ 

4 

5« 

I 

‘ 

- 

6607 

Kilkenny City Technical i 

2 

52 

8 


- 


School. < 


- 

- 

- 

- 

6163 

Kingstown Municipal Tach- i 

. 6 

88 

17 

9 

- 


nicii! School. \ 

lo 

lOO 

II 

7 

“ 

6043 

Tv insale Technical School, . | 

_ 

“ 

5 

3 

- 

6232 

Larne Municii)iil Technical C 

2 

j 25 

2 

0 



School. 1 




- 

- 

6039 

Limerick Municipal Science, \ 

16 

I 122 

38 

15 

- 


Art, and Techunail Sclioois. f 

i.< 

i 1 5,7 

»5 

4 

“ 

mi 

Londonderry ISlunicipall 
Technical School. ( 

10 

71 

8 

7 

- 


0 

(>6 

0 


i 

6133 

Lurgan — Convent of Our ) 
Lady of Mcrc> Technical ; 
School. ) 

1 

13 

14 

1 ^ 

- 




j 



6367 

Lurgan Muniin])al Technical i 

2 

54 

1 u 

1 4 

_ 


School. ( 

5 

1 33 

! 

1 _> 

- 

6544 

Nowry Municipal Technical S 

Ul 

1 213 

21 

j 11 

- 


School. \ 

- 


■ 

- 


6645 

Newtownards Technic a li 


i 

1 

1 


School. 1 


i 

' 

- 

- 

6041 

Ringsend— Pembroke Tech- i 

7 

' 106 

: 12 

7 

_ 


nical School. ( 

1 

32 

: 31 

16 

j - 

8571 

Tralee — Central Technical 1 

1 

5 

j 4 

1 


School. 1 

1 

s 

; 4 


I 

6508 

TuUamore Technical School, | 


- 

2 

2 

1 2 



j 4 

3 

! 

6118 

Waterford Christian Pro- I 

„ 


1 ^ 

2 

j 


theirs' Sohoolss, Mount Bion. 1 

- 


1 ~ 


■ 


Total, • . 1 

163 

2,499 

j 722 

362 

i 13 


1(0 

2,3<‘^2 

! 544 

269 

1 
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PIUZEH AND MEDALS GAINED BY TIMSH STUDENTS. 


Belfast Mu^’JClPAL T'echnical Institute, 


Name. 

1 

Subject. I Grade. 

I 

Plac(^ 
taken at 
Exam in a 

tion. 

Pri7:e. 

Co user, Sam n el K.. 

! 

Litbopraphy, . i Honours, . 

First, 

£2 (Cordwainers) and 
Silver Medal. 

GiVj^on, William, . 

Flax Spinning, . | Honours, . 

First, 

( Cloth workers) and 
Silver Medal. 

Wann, Robert, 

numbers’ Work, i Ordinary, . 

Second, . 

£2 and Bronze Medal. 

Marlin, David, 

Flax Spinning, . J Ordinary, . 

First, . ■ 

C2 ( Clotb workers ) and 
Silver Medal, 

Meikle, James, 1 

Bread Makinf,% . Honours, . 

I First, 

I I 

£2 (Salters) and Silver 
Medal. 

T!M’‘rart, Samuel 
ITemiihill 

Flax Spinning. . Ordinary, . 

Second, . | 

£2 (Cloth workers) and 
Bronze Medal. 


Cork — Crawford Mt^mcipal Te(tinical Institute. 





IMae© 


Nam^. 

Subject. 

Grade. 

taken at 
Exam inn- 





tion. 


Brown, John G., . 

Milling (Flonr 

Ordinary. . 

Second, , 

£2 (Pewterors) and 


Manulacdure). 


Bronze Medal. 

CoU hurst, Henry 

'relegraptiy, . ! 

Honours. . ; 

' Second, . i 

£3 (r'ewterer.'<) and 

\V' ill jams. 



Bronze Medal. 

FitzGjhbon, Daniel 

Painters’ and De- 

i Ordinary. . ! 

Second, . 

£2 and Bronze Medal 


eorators’ Work. ] 

I 



Roen, James PIk., . 

Meehanlcal Entd- 

j Honours, . I 

Second, . 

£3 and Bronze Medal. 


neering (Work- ! 
sliop Practice j. ! 

i i 



Been, James Ptk., . 

Rail Carnage i 

Honours, . 

T'drst, 

£3 (Mertdiant Taylors) 


Building). ! 


I 

and Silver Medal. 


Ti^llamore Technical School. 


Name. 

Subject. 

Grade. 

Place 
taken at 
Examina- 
tion. 

Prize. 

Smith, George II y. 

! Carpentry and 
j Joinery. i 

Honours, . 

Third, . 

I £2 (Carpenter!^) and 
i Bronze Medal. 

Smith, George Hy. 

' Masonry, , 

i I 

j 

I Honours, . 

I 

First, 

I £3 (CordwainerH) and 

1 Silver Medal 






Statistical Tables. 


3s 
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FISHERY STATISTICS-- 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 





North Ooast. 



East Ooast. 


— 


! 

1904. i 1903. 

1 

1 

1901. 

1903. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

' 1 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 1 



Gwts. 

r Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, .... 



. 


12 

23 

14 

32 

Soles, .... 



1 

3 

62 

237 

30 

216 

Turbot, .... 





30 ' 

187 

25 

171 

Total Prime FIaU, 


. 

1 

3 

04 

447 

69 

419 

Cod 


3U 

132 616 

242 

1,506 

1,234 

1,010 

1,173 

Oouger Eol, 


4 

4 10 

9 

190 

106 

310 : 

236 

Haddock, 

. i 

817 

341 749 

358 

278 

280 

293 

39S 

Hake, ... 



. 


262 

412 

2923! 

401 

Herrings 


43,392 i 

10,101 29,101 

11,294 

4 234 

l,5i(j 

10,450 

2,226 

Ling 



• 

. 

258 

247 

57 

42 

Mackerel. 

. i 


16 

3 

. 

. 



Plaioe. 

. 1 


7 ; 

9 

684 

852 

259 

419 

Ray or Skate, . 

■ ! 


11 ; 

4 

231 

69 

322 

94 

Sprats, .... 




. 



13 

14 

Whiting, 

. ! 


. ' 422 { 

81 

707 

64G 

1171 

728 

All other except Shell Fish, 


115 i 

32 . i 

.. ..1 


2,065 

1,120 1 

1,065 , 

714 

Total, . 

. j 

1 

41,639 

10,010 30,833 ! 

. 1 

12,013 

10,608 

6,859 

-i 

i 

15,941 

6,863 

Shell Fish:~ 

1 

1 

No. 

! No. 1 


No. 

1 

i 

No. ' 


Orabs, • 

1 




590 

2 1 

216 i 

1 

Lobsters, 





1,092 

47 

1 1,233 

! 47 

Mussels, 

, 

Cwts. 

Cwts 


Cwts. 

510 

51 

Cwts. 

1,C63 

1 

! 46 

Oysters, 


No 

■ No. 

1 

• 1 

No. 

9.643 

42 

No. 

62 

j 

34 

Other Shell Fish, 


Owls. 

, Cwts. 

■ ! * 1 


Cwts. 

182 

j 

82 

Cwts. 

106 

45 

Tc»ial, . 

1 

• 

! 


• 

224 


163 

1 Total Value oi Fish landed, . 

, 

10,610 i . 

12,013 


7.083 


7,026 




-- 








Note “The above U^Tures are Bubject to 
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IRELAND. 


as lauded on the Irish Coasts during the month of December, 1904, as 
corresponding period in 1 903. 


South Coa«t 

West Ooast. 

Total. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value, 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Ovrts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwti. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

& 


* 







12 

23 


32 

24 

104 

25 

92 

45 

133 

49 

154 

121 

474 

105 

465 

1 


13 

74 

IS 

92 

23 

120 

49 

283 

61 

865 

25 

108 

38 

166 

63 

225 

72 

274 

182 

780 

180 

862 

18 

23 

15 

24 

116 

49 

128 

60 

1,960 

1,438 

1.669 

1,499 



. 


26 

9 

22 

6 

220 

119 

872 i 251 

2 

*> 

. 


798 

314 

532 

254 

1,895 

937 

1,574 

1,020 

14 

17 

22 

16 

15 

6 

71 

26 

291 

435 

385 

443 

1,720 

483 

503 

191 

1,180 

292 

1,086 

411 

50,526 

12,422 

41.140 

14,121 

3 

4 

. 


100 

34 

42 

20 

361 

285 

99 1 62 

1,614 

403 

1,093 

2,212 

1,812 

737 

10,454 

5,111 

3.426 

1,140 

14,563 

7,326 

134 

142 1 209 

171 

88 

70 

110 

83 

906 

1,064 

585 

682 

. 

* 

1 

1 

41 

15 

30 

7 

272 

84 

364 

106 

32 

10 

649 

88 

. 


3 

3 

33 

10 

665 

106 

331 

Hi 

138 

49 

640 

321 

1,016 

403 

1,681 

981 

2,747 

1,261 

134 

70 

106 

50 

226 

! 120 

1 

82 

64 

2.540 

1.342 

1,853 

828 

4i030 

1,876 

5.774 

2,968 

5.105 

2,192 

13.648 

6,722 

64,282 

21,037 

66,196 

28,666 

i 

No. 


No. 


. No. 

1 

No. 


No. 


No. 




80 

3 

200 

1 

. 

. 

790 

3 

376 

4 


1 

. 

. 

952 

1 “ 

1,330 

44 

2,062 

83 

2,563 

91 

Cwts. 


Owtg. 


4 830 

I 

50 

Owts. 

88 

10 

Owts. 

1,140 

101 

Cwts. 

1,741 

68 

No, 

8,878 

18 

No. 

2 

1 

! No. 
63,788 

65 

No. 

380,707 

666 

No. 

70,059 

120 

No. 

360,761 

691 

Owts. 1 

} 

07 

0wt8. 

842 

43 

Owts. 

804 

173 

Owts. 

815 

146 

Owts. 

1,361 

822 

Owts. 

1,263 

234 

!■ 


• 


• 

324 

• 

866 


■ 

• 

1,076 


1,457 

• 

3,015 

• 

2,616 

• 

7,588 

• 

21,666 


29,642 


oorrectlOQ in tho Annual HetufOB 

12 s 2 
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FISHERY STATI8TIC8- 

Statement of tho Total Quantity and Value of tbe Fish returned 

compared with the 



1 

j 

! 

1 

North Coast 



East Coast. 


— 

1005. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

ity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 1 


CwtK. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

CwtH. 

£ 

Brill, 


. 

. 


16 

33 

12 

46 

Soles, ... 

. 

. 



28 

130 

28 

193 

Turbot, . 





32 

203 

18 

103 

Total Prime Fiih, 

. 


. 

, 

76 

360 

58 

842 

Cod, . . . . 

244 

So 

358 

179 

1,619 

1,165 

1,713 

1348 

Oonger Eel, 

. 



1 

178 

104 

417 

285 

Haddock, 

422 

239 

643 

338 

176 

181 

340 

405 

Hake, ... 


. 

. 

. 

222 

368 

352 

462 

HorrinifK, 

5,755 

1,808 

9.754 

2 671 

16 

14 

. 

. 

Linu 





341 

347 

Ill 

67 

Mackerel, 




. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Plaice 

4 

3 


3 

449 

683 

228 

323 

Bay or Skate, .... 
Sprats, . . . ' 

O 


• 

1 

234 

106 

400 

139 

Whiting' I 

34 

30 



631 

452 

1,353 

766 

All other except Shell Fipli, . ! 

43 1 

21 1 

1 

5 


1.060 

601 1 

... 1 

2,293 

1,027 

Tolal, 1 

6.504 

2,187 

10,765 ! 

3,195 

5,001 

4,287 

7,266 

5,164 

Shell Fish 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, 





290 

1 

446 

12 

LobfiterK, 

1 

• i 



1,084 

62 

820 

27 

Mussels, 

C'WlH. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

749 

73 

Cwts, 

388 

33 

Oyfeters, 

No. 


No. 

, 

No. 

31311 

75 

No. 

11,760 

27 

Other Shell Fi8h. 

Cwts. 

12 

, 1 

: 2 

i Cwts. 


Cwts. 

169 

66 

Cwts. 

122 

51 

Total, 


2 


• 

• 

267 


150 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

I 

1 2,189 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3,195 


4,554 

• 

MU 


NOTE.^Thc above figHWiEre subject to 
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XRBLAND. 

as landed on the Irish Coasts during the mouth oi Jannary, 1905, as 
corresponding ])eriod in 1904. 


South Ooaat. 


West Oowt. 


Total, 

1906. 

1 1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

i 

1 1904. 

1 

1 Quan- 
1 tity. 

Value. 

! 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value, 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 Value. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

i 

j Value. 

OwtB. 

£ 

(JwtH. 

£ 

Cwts. 

.£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts, 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

2 

8 

. 



. 



18 . 41 

12 

46 

12 

62 

4 

14 

79 

352 

47 

160 

119 

‘ 634 

79 

867 


i • 

i. ; 


19 

104 

15 

80 

51 

307 33 

; 183 

H 

1 

eo 

' 4 

14 

98 

456 

62 

240 

188 

^ 882 

1 124 

596 

32 


32 

50 

292 

129 

629 

260 

2,187 

' 1,417 ; 2.732 

1,837 

. 


. 


19 

8 

71 

29 

197 

112 

489 

815 

8 

6 

14 

5 

577 

327 

751 

311 

1.182 

753 

1,748 

1,059 

. 

. 

. 

. 

9 

3 

123 

48 

231 

371 

476 

510 

1.197 

313 

766 

2a:{ 

496 

142 

951 

325 

7,464 

2.277 

11,470 

3,249 

3 

3 



102 

>62 

469 

161 

446 

402 

570 

228 

2U 

48 

6 

2 

1,818 

818 

145 

68 

2,032 

866 

151 

70 

101 

91 

76 

60 

372 

336 

240 

180 

926 

1,013 

546 

556 

. 


. 


75 

16 

81 

20 

311 

123 

483 

160 

31 

: 8 

18 

3 


• 

. 


31 

■ 8 

18 

3 

163 

61 

281 

118 

713 

336 

1,212 

487 

1,541 

879 

2,846 

1,371 

79 

66 

27 

22 

150 

145 

39 

32 

1,332 

832 

2,364 

, 1.083 

1,842 

693 

1.223 

.517 

4.721 

2,768 

1.763 

2.161 

18,068 

9,935 

24,016 

11,037 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


. 

. 

3 i 

1 


i 



290 

1 

449 

13 

48 

3 

66 

4 

682 , 

24 

1,000 

36 

1,714 

79 

1,886 

67 

Owts. 


Owta. 


Cwts. 

638 

4i 

Cwts. 
282 : 

£8 

Cwts. 

1,287 

117 i 

Cwts. 

670 

61 

No. 

6,720 

14 

No. 

4,800 

13 

No. ■ 
22,987 

27 

No. 

83,634 

98 

No , 
61,018 

116 j 

No. 

100,184 

138 

Owts. 

366 

54 

OwtR. 

347 

48 

Cwt.s. ' 

1,100 

200 

Cwts. 

956 

182 

Cwts. 

1,636 

322 

Cwts. 1 
1.425 : 

281 


1 

• 1 

66 


295 1 

• ! 

344 


636 1 

• 

560 

• ] 

764 j 

1 

i 

583 


3,068 j 

• i 

t 

2,605 

• 

10,670 

1 

• 

' 11,597 

1 


correction in the Annual Returns. 





FISHERY STA:TISTT€S 


mo 


Statement of the Total Quantitv and Value of the Fish returned as 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

Bast Coast. 

— 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 



Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Gwts, 


OwtB. 

£ 

Brill. , 





• 

20 

86 

9 

47 

Boles, . 



. 

. 


17 

19 

27 

199 

Turbot 


* 

• 

• 

• 

80 

178 

17 

153 

Total Prime Fish, 



. 

. 


67 

263 

53 

399 

Cod 


52 

82 

3 

4 

2,306 

1539 

mi 

2.168 

Conger Bel, 

• 

2 

2 

* 


418 

216 

433 

288 

Haddock 


147 

75 

443 

226 

430 

429 

354 

458 

Hake, 



, 

• 

* 

473 

785 

527 

648 

Herrings, 


1,111 

286 

2.383 

877 

. 




Ling 


3 

3 

. 


705 

705 

107 

70 

Mackerel, 


26 

10 

* 

• 





Plaice. ... 


1 


2 

0 

781 

1,026 

546 

533 

Bay or Skate, . 


17 

6 


• 

485 

444 

460 

173 

Sprats, .... 




• 

• 




• 

Whiting, .... 


32 

42 

4 

‘ 

588 

513 

1.297 

856 

All other except Shell Fish, . 


1 ' 

1 , 

1 213 

99 

1.207 

1 670 

1,726 

913 

Total, 


1.391 

457 

i : 

3,048 

1.209 

7,460 

G.585 

' 8,147 

6 396 

SHELL FLSII : 

i 

! No- 


i No. ! 

i 

No. 


No. 


Crabs. . 




i 

' 

460 

i 2 

160 

1 

Lobsters, 





1 

1,193 

67 

1.192 

56 

Mussels, . 


Cwt. 

1 , 

Cwts. 

i 

! . 

OwtB. 

675 

74 

; Cwts. 
4S0 

49 

Oysters, . 


No. 

j 

! ^'<5- 

I 

No. 

26,871 

67 

No. 

! 8.300 

30 

Other Shell Fish, 


Cwt. 
18 : 

3 

Cwts. 

”, 


Cwts, ; 
387 

136 

Cwts. 

169 

02 

Total, . 


• 1 

1 



336 

: • 

198 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 1 


1,209 

. 1 6,921 

6,594 j 


NOTE—The above fliiurois are subjeot w 








IRELAND. 


Ml 


landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month of February, 1^05, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Coast. 


West Coast. 


Total. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value, 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Cwta. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

wts. 


Cwts. 

£ 

1 

2 


. 

8 

9 



29 

37 

& 

47 

26 

124 

8 

34 

168 

1,040 

56 

265 

211 

1.213 

91 

498 

• 


1 

2 

15 

57 

19 

98 

45 

235 

37 

253 

27 

126 

9 

36 

191 

1,106 

75 

363 

wri 

oo 

c* 

1,485 

137 

798 

18 

25 

21 

23 

249 

123 

1,249 

518 

2,625 

1.722 

3,917 

2,703 




• 

C7 

26 

71 

30 

487 

243 

504 

318 

6 

7 

1 

1 

616 

290 

778 

395 

1.199 

801 

1,578 

1,080 




• 

6 

4 

23 

8 

479 

789 

550 

556 

1,293 

29a 

531 

179 

834 

220 

224 

57 

8,238 

800 

3,188 

1,113 

in 

19 

. 


291 

142 

279 

120 

1,015 

869 

386 

190 

712 

243 



830 

326 

. 


1,567 

579 


. 

223 

184 

130 

86 

699 

591 

800 

617 

1.604 

1,802 

1,478 

1,288 

3 

1 

' 


130 

38 

85 

25 

635 

489 

545 

198 

18 

5 


. 


. 

. 

. 

18 

5 

• 

. 

44 

15 

253 

124 

577 

419 

2.010 

953 

1,241 

989 

3,564 

1.933 

107 

! 65 

74 

_« 

176 

170 

88 

1 69 

1,491 912 

2,099 

1,125 

2.4 07 



985 

1,010 

i 493 

4,5:6 

1 3,458 

1 

1 5,680 

3,154 

1 

s 

*.2 

17,894 

11,252 

No 


No. 

. 

No. 

i 

No. 

i 

1 

1 

I 

No. 

460 

2 

No. 

160 

i 1 

190 1 

11 

42 

3 

622 

I *24 

i 912 

41 

1,910 

92 

2,146 

100 

Cwt«. 


Cwts. 


Cwts, 

608 

i 

1 

i Cwts. i 
179 1 

22 

Cwts. 

1,083 

115 

Cwts 

659 

71 

No. 

7,182 

14 

No. 

1,500 

4 

No. 

63,183 

* i 

''I 

No. 1 
28.917 ! 

34 

No. 

97.236 

156 

No. i 
38,717 

68 

Cwts 

408 

50 

Cwts. 

286 

38 

Cwts. 

1,116 

191 

Cwts. ’ 
8S6 1 

j 170 

Cwts. 

1,929 

383 

Cwts. 
1,341 ' 

270 


75 


45 


334 

1 

267 


748 

1 

510 


1,060 


538 


3,792 

1 


3,421 

• 

12,233 

— -1 

i 

j 11,762 


eon'eotion iu the Annuttl Returnn. 
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Statemekt of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Two Months ended 
28th February, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1904. 



February. 

Two Months ended 
February. 


1905. ! 

1904. 

1905. j 1904. 


QUANTITY. 1 

Brill 

Sol&s 

Turbot. 

Other Prime Fish, ... 

Cwts. 

2,224 

5,232 

6,273 

C\rt.M. 

2,294 

4,026 

5,162 

Owts. Owfcs. 

4,399 4,730 

10,226 6,653 

11,060 ' 11,683 


Total Prime Fish, 

12,729 

11,782 

25,685 

24,866 

Bream, 

1,814 


6,017 

— 

Catfish, 

2,471 

2,072 

3,639 

3,145 

Coalflsh, 

7,340 

““ i 

12,571 1 

— 

Cod. 

129,021 

124,078 

206.887 

224,651 

Conger Eels, 

5,833 

3,506 1 

9,122 

6,656 

Dabs 

8,641 

9,830 

15.949 

18,865 

Dogfish, 

1.802 

- 

4,949 

— 

Dory, 

231 

— 

627 

— 

Gurnards, ... 

8,196 

7,668 

14,644 

15,406 

Haddock, ... 

149,691 

176,390 

286,216 I 

385.568 

Hake. 

22,810 

18,308 

41.757 

36,440 

Halibut, 

3,919 

3,343 

6.671 1 

5,640 

Lemon Soles, 

3,115 

2,227 

5,601 ' 

4,413 

Ling, 

12,530 

12,344 ; 

20,892 

23,025 

Megrims, ... 

2,767 

8,606 ! 

6.451 ; 

7,450 

Monks (or Anglers), 

3,659 

3,923 1 

6,849 

8,039 

Mullet (Red), 

loG 

— : 

352 I 

— 

Plaice, 

49,414 

46,290 

118,480 

81,076 

Pollack, 

975 * 

; 

1.495 i 

— 

Skates and Rays, ... 

29,420 

27,848 ’ 

68.067 

58,021 

Torsk, 

626 

691 ! 

1,236 1 

1,664 

Whiting 

25.445 

20,995 1 

53,780 ; 

45,680 

Witches, 

2,865 

1,328 i 

5,961 

3,187 

Mackerel, ... 

20,256 

2,265 j 

23,581 ; 

4,408 

Herrings, ... 

224 

89 ' 

6,218 i 

10,185 

Pilchards, ... 

60 

50 1 

831 1 

4,612 

Sprats, 

4,396 

15,431 

1 24,769 1 

33,771 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish. ... 

20,713 

38,918 

1 39,052 

73,501 

Total 

530.009 

581, »86 

1,007,012 

1 , 080,168 

SheU Fish:— 

No. 

No. 

! ^"0* i 

No. 

Crabs 

176.257 

182,542 

265,831 j 

275,961 

Lobsters, 

20,010 

8,202 

29,732 

1 14,990 

Oysters, ... 

2,966,050 

3 , 464,500 

6,389,460 

1 6 , 885,300 


Owts. 

CwtB. 

Cwts. 

1 Cwts. 

Other Shell Fish. 

30.254 

29.328 

66,177 

1 62,676 
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Statement of tlie Total Value of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during tli(i Month and Two Months ended 
28th February, 1905, compared with the corres[)onding Periods 
of the Year 1904. 



FcT)ruary. 

Two Months ended 
February. 


1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 1 


VALUE. 1 

Brill, 

£ i 

0,470 

£ 

6,820 

£ 

12,544 

£ 

12,977 

Soles, 

34,260 

33,775 

68,644 

68,719 

Turbot, 

22,585 

24,736 

44,886 

47,345 

Other Prime Fish, 


- 

-* 

- 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

63,305 

65,331 

126.074 

124,041 

Bream, 

798 

— 

2,034 

~ 

Catfish, 

1,410 

925 

2,039 

1,564 

Coalllsh, 

2,613 

— 

5,155 

— 

Cod, 

88,024 

86,407 

151,432 

152,148 

Conger Eols, 

4,159 

3,554 

7,315 

6,446 

Dabs, 

7,885 

9,202 

14,260 

16,703 

Dogllsh 

468 

— 

1,391 

— 

Dory, 

183 

- 

467 

— 

Gurnaids, ... 

2,645 

2,988 

5.157 

6,394 

Haddock, ... 

133,158 

145,457 

252,129 

286,309 

Hake, 

21,977 

16.886 

42.707 

33,898 

Halibut, 

- 13,231 

12,966 

23.200 

21,999 

Lemon .SoIo', 

8,257 

7,308 

15.530 

14,978 

Ling, 

9,629 

8.364 

10.265 

14,935 

Megrims. .. 

2.272 

3,114 

4.935 

5,808 

Monks ( or Aaglt3rs), 

1.587 

1,324 

2.987 

2,673 

Mullet (Red). .. 

283 


777 

— 

Plaice 

61,044 

60^037 

144,513 

112,440 

Pollack, 

677 


1,034 

Skates and Rays, ... 

19,009 

19,156 

37,090 

37,671 

Torsk, 

306 

326 

642 

788 

Whiting, 

14,782 

i 11,178 

' 31,526 

1 22,634 

Witches, 

1 3,192 

1,783 

i 6.834 

j 3,786 

Mack(‘rol, ... 

' 17,364 

3,528 

1 21,589 

i 6,606 

Herrings, ... 

12S 

38 

3.763 

4,626 

Pilchards, ... 

22 

i 

170 

1,669 

Sprats, 

i 751 

1 1,883 

3,736 

3,881 

Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

1 11,288 

1 21,309 

21,081 

38.885 

Total 

493,447 

j 483,674 

915,840 

9ii9t48^ 

Shell Fish : - 


1 

i 


Oi'abs, 

1 2,074 

1,851 

j 3,189 

I 2,892 

Lobsters, ... 

1 1,019 i 

475 

I 1,499 

892 

Oysters, ... 

8,980 ! 

10,183 

1 18,758 

21,111 

Other Shell Fish, 

1 7,042 

6,799 

14,768 

! 14,221 

Total, 

j 19,115 

19*808 

38,204 

1 39,11? 

Total value of all Fi^nh, ... 

512,662 

i 

502,982 

984,044 

1 958^5^ 


Noth.- The figures for ItHW) are subject, b) eorrection in the Annual Returns. 

Bream, Coalttsh, Dogfish, Dory, lied Mullet, and Pollack were not ^ep.irat ol v distimniished 

in 190i. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February, 1905, compared with the corres- 
ponding Periods of the Year 1904. 



February. 

Two Months ended 
Februiiry. 


1905. 

1904 . 

1 1903. 

1 1904 . 1 


Quantity. | 


Owts. 

Cwta. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

BriU, 

29 

9 

47 

21 

Soles, 

211 

91 

330 

170 

Turbot, 

46 

37 

96 

70 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

285 

137 

473 

261 

Ood, 

2.625 

3,917 

4,812 

6,649 

OongerEel, 

487 

504 

684 

993 

Haddock, ... 

1,199 

1,676 

2,381 

3,324 

Hake, 

479 

660 

710 

1 026 

Herrings, ... 

3.238 

8,138 

10,702 

14,608 

Ling, 

1.015 

386 

1.461 

966 

Mackerel, ... 

1.567 

— 

3,59i) 

ISl 

Plaice, 

1.604 

1,478 

2.630 

2,024 

Ray or Skate, 

63 i 

646 

946 

1 028 

Sprats, 

18 

• — 

49 

18 

Whiting, ... 

1,241 

3,564 

2,782 

6 410 

Fish not separately distinguished. 

1,491 

2,099 

2.823 

4,463 






Total 

15,884 

17,894 

33,962 

41,910 

Shell Fish 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs, ... 

460 

160 

750 

609 

Lobsters, 

1,910 

2,146 

3,624 

4,032 

Oysters, 

97,286 

38;717 

158,254 

188,901 


Owts. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Mussels,... 

1,083 

659 

2,370 

1.329 

Other Shell Fish, 

1,929 

1,341 

3.565 

2,766 


VALUK. 1 


£ 


£ 

£ 

Brill 

37 

47 

78 

93 

Soles, 

1,213 

498 

1,747 

866 

Turbot, 

235 

253 

542 

436 

Total Prime Fisli 

1,485 

798 

2,3G7 

1,394 

Cod, 

1722 

2,703 

3.139 

4,640 

Conger Eel, 

243 

318 

356 

633 

Hnddock, .. 

801 

1,080 

1,554 

2,139 

Hake, 

789 

566 

i.i»;o 

1,066 

Herrings, ... 

800 

1,113 

3,077 

4 862 

hing 

869 

190 

1,271 

408 

Mackerel, ... 

679 

— 

1,445 

70 

Plaice, 

1,802 

1,238 

2,816 

1,794 

Ray or Skate, 

489 

198 

U12 

368 

^rats, 

5 


13 

8 

Whiting, ... 

989 

1,933 

1,868 

3,804 

Fish not separately distinguished, 

912 

1,126 

1,744 

21208 

except shell flsh. 





Totol 

11,486 

11,252 

21,420 

22,289 

Shell Fish 





Crabs, ... 

2 

1 

3 

14 

Lobsters, 

92 

100 

171 


Oysters, 

156 

68 

272 


Mussels 

115 

71 

232 

182 

Other Shell Fish. 

383 

270 

715 

561 

Total, 

748 

510 

1,383 

1,070 

Total Value of Fish Landed, 

12,283 

11,762 

22,803 

28,859 


Note, —T he UiTures for 1905 are subject to correction In the Annual Returns. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Two 
Months ended 28th February, 1005, compared with the corres- 
ponding periods of the Year 1904. 



February. 

Two Months ended 
February. 


1905. 1 

1904. 

1905. 1 

1904. 


(.JllTANTITY. 1 

^rling 

Turbot, 

Ood 

Conger Eelj... 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddock, 

Halibut 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling. 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish), ... 

Skate and hays, .. 

^rats, 

Torsk (Tusk) 

Whiting, ... 

Fish not separately diKtinguishod, 
except Shell Fish. 

Cwts. 1 

47 

616 , 
49.,6a5 
3922 1 
6.436 i 
77,881 ! 
1,051 i 
24.5,709 1 
1.513 i 
10,102 i 
57 
7,022 
9,175 
262 
.503 
16,136 
6,378 

Cwts. 

32 

478 

45,771 

4 516 
6400 
70,983 

1 161 
299 735 

1 109 
11 017 
330 
6,401 
ll.lul 
7,692 
688 
11,018 
6,167 

C wts. 

63 

886 

86.652 

5,35.^ 

10,577 

139,119 

1,739 

380,864 

2.893 

14,773 

94 

11,818 
15,605 1 
1,167 
885 
31.142 
13,167 

Cwts. 

67 
969 
97 637 
6,279 
11447 
151,302 

1 965 
428 609 

2 300 
18,164 

377 

11,815 

19!862 

17,768 

1,362 

24,729 

15,001 

Total 

436,274 

484,599 

716,602 

809,703 

.Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams. 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 

No. 

107,860 

20,988 

27,700 

. C wta. 
1,076 
8.606 
6,097 

No. 

120,795 

34,091 

25,654 

Cwts. 

788 
7,546 
6 310 

No. 

191,836 

64.340 

52.160 

Cwts. 

2,134 

18,914 

9,910 

No. 

158,158 

73,941 

60,090 

Cwts. 

1,717 

18,261 

8 417 


V.\LUE. 1 

Sparling, ... 

Turbot, 

C^od. 

Conger Eel, 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, ... 

nacJdo(;k, 

rtalibut. 

Herrings, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling. 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. 
fikato and Rays, 

Sprats, 

Torsk (Tusk), 

Whiting. 

Fish not; separately distinguished, 
except Shell Fish. 

Total 

a: 

119 

1.910 

24.801 

1,909 

8.03!{ 

61.035 

2.0hU 

48.922 

3.2;:() 

4.189 

29 

1,678 

3,040 

65 

i 172 

6.774 
! 4,627 

£ 

106 
2,117 
24 110 
2,339 
8,823 
49,330 
2,650 
59,439 
3,238 
4,699 
158 
1,607 
3;924 
338 
229 
4,836 
6,938 

£ 

159 

3379 

46.966 

2.611 

13.704 

96.6S2 

3.80.5 

87.529 

6.656 

6,278 

48 

2,996 

5.193 

2(>0 

317 

13.170 

10,061 

£ 

188 
4,166 
47 462 

3 254 
16,371 
98,126 
4,736 
1C7,822 

6 831 
7,303 
IPS 
2,809 
7,136 
778 
390 
9,609 
12,328 

162,661 

173,880 

300, 0u3 

329,492 

Shell Fish : 

Crabs, 

Lobsters, ... 

Oysters, ... 

Clams. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish. 

479 

1,2S6 

108 

153 

513 

1,2,90 

624 

2,257 

98 

116 

473 

1,481 

926 

3,283 

208 

308 

1,184 

2,151 

1,016 

4,626 

244 

256 

1 102 
2,291 

Total, 

3,829 

4,949 

i<,(U0 

9,435 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

166,490 

178,829 

308,123 

338,927 


Note.— T lie . above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Keturns, 
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Return of Average Prices for each Province and for the Whole of 
Ireland of certain Classes of Agricultural Producjts and Live 
Stock for the Quarter ended 31st Decemrkr, 1904-, and for the 
Whole of Ireland for the corresponding Quarter of 1903. 




PROVINCE. 


Whole 

of 

Wliole 

ot 

Product. 

; Leinster. 

1 

Munster. 

UlsU'r. 

Con 

naught. 

Ireland, 

1904. 

Ireland. 

1903. 

CROPS 

«. d. 

.S’, d. 

d. 

.S- d. 

u. d. 

.V. U. 

Wheat, l)erll21bi^. 

^ 7 4 

6 71 

- 


7 2| 

6 4 $ 

White Oats, . 

6 2J 

6 5 

6 61 

5 lOJ 

5 101 

6 7$ 

Black OatH, . ,, 

6 9i 

4 10$ 

— 

— 

4 11* 

4 7i 

Barley, . 

6 10 

7 2$ 

— 

6 11$ 

7 2* 

6 11* 

Hay, . . „ 

3 n 

2 6 

3 IJ 

2 0 

3 0* 

2 10* 

Potatoes, . „ 

2 7 

3 2* 

2 3i 

3 Hi 

2 8i 

3 61 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 


— 

7 0 


7 0 

6 1* 

Perennial Rye 

GraHM Seed, per 112 lbs. 


_ 

8 81 


8 8i 

12 10,1 

Italian Rye 

Grass Seed, . „ 



9 9i 


9 91 

12 0* 

BCTTEU, . „ 

97 10 

97 8 

97 Vi* 

101 

97 4j 

102 10 

Eggs, . .per 120. 

11 1“ 

10 10.i 


9 Gi 

10 2 

9 11$ 

Wool, , per lb. 

0 10^ 

0 lOg 


1 

0 10* 

0 8 

Pork, per 112 lbs. 


40 2i 

1 41 

39 3i 

40 3 

{ 41 6* 

BEEF, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 0 

61 61 

MurroN, . 

- 


- 


61 2* 

59 2* 

STORE Cattle i 

£ .s', d. 

£ H. d. 

£ fi. d. 1 

£ s. d. 

£ ,s'. d. 

£ H. d. 

One year old, per head, 

7 IG 1 

7 14 0 

6 3 6 

7 12 G 

7 7 3 

7 10 11 

Two years old, „ 

11 1 n 

10 8 9 

8 8 7 

10 6 3 

10 6 11 

10 6 7 

Three years old, „ i 

13 5 1 

13 14 2 

9 2 7 

11 17 1 

12 11 0 

12 12 2 

Springers 

14 14 11 

13 18 2 

13 0 2 

14 7 6 

13 17 0 

14 7 11 

Store sheep I 







Lambs, . . per head, 

1 10 4 

1 9 7 

1 

1 6 11 

1 8 6 

1 G 11 

Over 12 & under 

24 months old, 

i 1 

2 2 10 ; 

2 2 1 

— 

2 0 8 

1 

2 1 2 

1 19 1 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ 

1 IG 11 

1 G 2 

1 

2 7 4 

2 6 9 

2 4 G 
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Statbmint showing the Average Prices of Wheat, Barley and 
Oats per 112 lbs., computed from Market Returns of certain quan- 
tities of these Cereals su])plied to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical InstJTiction for Ireland by Inland Revenue Ofliccrs, 
for each Week of the Quarter ended Slst December, 1904. 



Wheat. 

Barlev. 

OATS. 1 

IL'turns 







received in 
the Week ended 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price ]>er 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
]‘rloe per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 


K. <i. 

Owte. oi 

112 lbs. 

x. <L 

Owts. of 

112 lbs. 

X. < 1 . 

Cwt8. of 

112 lbs. 

October 1, 

7 44 

7624 

7 34 

17,238 

5 33 

:io.ri6i 

8, . 

7 2i 

335 

7 33 

29,137 

5 3 

27,09:^4 

„ 15, . 

7 4 

1,424 

7 1? 

2.3, lU 

5 34 

22,6554 

22, 

7 41 

7984 

7 0 

11,783 

6 4 

19.6694 

39. . 

7 4 

525 

7 2 

11,722 

5 3J 

16.5571 

November 5, 

7 34 ‘ 

545 

7 2| 

7,979 

5 35 

17.9971 

„ 12, . 

7 24 : 

435 . 

7 U i 

2.850 

5 i\ 

]i>. 76.34 

19. . 

7 24 

2.3624 

6 11 

1A13 

5 

15.0314 

26, . 

1 7 14 ; 

SOS] 

7 53 1 

1,685 

5 7 

9,873 

December 3, 

6 11 ! 

5474 

7 2| ! 

372 

5 53 

13,018J 

10. . 

6 8 1 

I 1124 

7 64 

112 ! 

5 5‘ 

9,9941 

17, . 

6 8 ! 

80 

6 13 

1531 

6 54 

7.6604 

24, . 

6 8 

45 

5 6i 

364 

5 5\ 

6,258 

31, . 

6 8 

424 

5 10 * 

10 

5 65 

5.127i 


Table showing the Average J*rice pin* 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in tlui Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 31st December,! 904, and also for the correspond- 
ing period during the seven ju'cceding yeai's. 



i 



YEAR. 




description. 

■■ ■' 

; 



— 

— 


- 


1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 


s. d. , 

«. d. 

s. d. 

X. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

,x. li. 

.S. d. 

Fat Cattle, 

29 13 

29 43 

31 5 

99 Hi 

30 74 

30 7} 

27 83 ; 

28 14 

„ Sheep, 

34 Ilf 

33 lU 

32 3 

30 2i 

32 34 

39 

31 5 

j32 7 
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CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 



Copenhagen 

Top 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 

Lb. Rolls. 

In 24-lb. case. 

Per Cwt. 






Uanish. 

Free on 
rail, 
London. 

Canli vnt 

Irish. 

Carriage 

paid. 

Passen- 

ger 

Train. 

h Order. 

Week 

ending 

Kroner 
por - 

60 - 
Kilos. 

Shil- 

lings 

per 

Cwt. 

ap- 

proxi- 

mately. 

Danish 

and 

Swedish 

Choicest. 

Alik 

Irish 

Creameries 

Choicest. 

ndf.d. 

December, . 24, 

Kr. 

91 

.v. d. 

102 2 

H. S. 

117 to 119 

8. a. 

ts. d. 

117 10 

if. d. 

117 10 

M . 31, 

91 

102 2 

112 to 114 


117 10 

117 10 

1906. 

♦January, 7, 

96 

107 10 

111 to 112 


119 0 

119 0 

V 14. 

93 

104 6 

los to no 


115 6 

115 6 

V . 21, 

93 

104 5 

107 to 109 

a 

o 

115 6 

115 6 

n . 28, 

93 i 

104 6 

1 109 to 111 

d 

o 

d 

116 6 

115 6 

February, . 4, 

93 

104 0 

108 to ao 

115 6 

115 6 

11, 

94 

105 7 

108 to no 

Y. 

116 8 

116 8 

„ . 18, ! 

1 

94 I 

j 105 7 

108 to no 


no 8 

116 8 

, . 26, i 

94 

105 7 

107 to no 


116 8 

116 8 

March, . 4, ' 

„ ’ . u. 

i 94 

' 105 7 

106 to no 


116 8 

116 8 

94 

106 7 

107 to 110 


116 8 

116 8 

„ . . 18, i 

96 

107 10 

109 to in 


119 0 

119 0 


Prom Manchester prices, from 8^. to 10^. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery ; and from 
5«. to Is. to get net return to an Irish Creamery. 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch- 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rolls are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct Jc?. per 
lb. = Is. 2d. per cwt. 

An extra charge of ^d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with order, 

Caariage on pound rolls per passenger train is \d. per lb., exclud- 
ing box; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 5a. 2d. 
to 6s. ^d. per cwt. of butter. 

* The overprice paid to Danish Creameries averaging 5 kroner 8rf.) wan included in 
tuis week s Quotation, so that the actual price to the creameries was unaltered. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPORTS 


TABLE 

Return of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Embarkation 




Oattlk 




SHEEP. 


Swine. 

iHisii Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheej). 

r 

LambFi.j Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 



210 


279 

4U0 


400 

408 


408 

Belfast, . . 

7<I2 

30,842 

■ 

177 

40.701 

2,126 


2,126 

8,472 

499 

8,971 

Coleraine, . 


i;i3 

20 


153 

139 


130 

7 

• 

7 

Cork, . 

1,663 

12,284 

1,327 

16,406 

30,679 

9,164 


9.164 

1(',828 

• 

10,823 

Drogheda, 

10,284 

11,739 


11 

21,981 

8,872 

’ 

8,872 

1,988 

244 

2,232 

Dubiio, . 

80,679 

49,144 

921 

4.627 

115,171 

63,462 

♦ 

63,462 

112,881 


112,881 

Dundalk, . 

1,140 

6,100 

• 

1 

7,241 

5,196 

• 

5,196 

9,847 

603 

10,350 

Dundrum (Go. 
Down). 


1 


• 

> 

206 


206 

• 

• 


Greenore, 

121 

6,802 


1 

0,024 

1,515 


1.515 

999 

220 

1.219 

Lame, 

100 

6,116 



6,216 

28 

, 

28 

32 

133 

166 

Limerick, . 

1,431 

307 


i 07 

1 

i 1,925 

• 


* 


• 


Londonderry, . 

881 

1 13,612 

342 

2,989 

17,864 

4,700 

668 

6,368 

3,766 

129 

3,885 

Newry, . 

40 

1,957 



1,997 

1,046 


1,046 

802 

11 

813 

Portrush, . 

3 

169 


1 

172 

1 

• 

• 


337 

i 

837 

Bligo, 

827 

1,288 

80 


1.696 

2,460 1 


2,460 

17,682 

• ' 

17,682 

Waterford, 

6,993 

15,059 

329 

1,618 

^.8S9 

7,038 


7,038 

10,907 

• 

10,907 

Westport, 

460 

60 

244 

• 

764 

3,518 


3,618 

3,697 

• 

3,697 

Wexford, 

686 

223 

! 


1 

909 

4,442 


4,442 

4,147 


4,147 

Total, . . 

85,468 

164,056 

3,473 

24,727 

278,614 

114,312 

668 

114,980 

186,635 

1,739 

188,374 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 

I 

Britain during the Three Months ended Slst December, 1904, showing the 
in Ireland. 



2 
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TABLE 


Retobn of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

BRITISH Ports. 

1 1 

Fat. j Stores, j 

Other 1 
Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total 

Sheep, j Lambs.j 

Total. 

Fat. 

1 

Hores.| 

Total. 1 

Ardrosaau, 

315 

9,199 

1 

• 1 

97 i 

9,611 

12 

’ 

12 

143 

318 

461 

Ayr, . . . i 

1 

153 

12,831 

i 

. i 

79 1 

18,063 

1 

70 1 

1 

’ j 

70 

1,317 

300 

1,828 

Barrow, . 

8.3 i 

2,438 

• ; 

2 ! 

2,628 

i 

236 i 

i 

235 

5,311 

1 

81 

6,892 

Bristol, . . ! 

832 

9,791 

• 

2,663 

13,286 

2,416 

i 

. i 

2,416 

6,129 

• 

6,129 

Cardiff, . . | 


• 

• ! 





• 

• 

• 

• 

Douglas, . . j 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


Fleetwood • 

47 

2,940 

. 1 

• 1 

2,987 

1,781 

• 

1,781 

1,037 


1,037 

Glasgow, . 

9,762 

i 

38,090 

2,768 

5,634 1 

66,144 

846 

48 

894 

16,012 

81 

15,093 

Greenock, . 

1 

70 

2,089 

4 ; 

18 i 

2,181 



5 

!45 

48 

193 

Heysham. . 

1,645 

9.448 

• 

43 

11,136 

2,643 


2,643 

22,722 

* 

22,722 

Holyhead, 

11,666 

20,896 


1,717 

34,278 

18,308 ■ 

18,308 

62.078 

220 

62,298 

i 

Liverpool,, 

i 

45,623 

39,613 

711 

4,885 

90,762 

71.637 

620 

72,267 

62,800 

616 

63,415 

1 

London, . 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• i 



* 

• 

’ 

1 

Manchester, . 

6,856 

1,816 

1 • 


8,670 

6,140 


6,140 

1,610 


UlO 

MUford, . . 

4,066 

8,663 

i 

8,690 

i 

1 21,419 

9,972 


9,972 

8,208 

• 

8,208 

Moreoambe, 

• 

• 

• 

i 

! 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Newhaven, 

• 

38 

• 


j 38 

• 


• 



• 

Plymonth, 

673 

195 

• 

662 

1 1,430 


. 


• 

• 

• 

Portemouth, . 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

I 


• 


• 

Silloth, . . 

8,611 

1,179 


• 

4,690 

20 


20 

• 


• 

Southampton, . 

170 

105 


887 

612 

21 


21 

223 

• 

228 

Stranraer, . 

87 

6,696 

• 

• 

6,783 

• 

• 


• 

70 

70 

Whitehaven, . 

• 

1 

• 

• 

1 

206 

• 

206 

• 

• 

• 

Total, • 

85,458 

164,966 

8,473 

24.727 

1 

278,614 

114,812 

668 

i' 

1 114,980 

186,635 

1.789 

188,374 ' 
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11 . 


Britain during the Three Months ended 31st December, 1904, showing the 
in Great Britain. 


Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals. 

BRITISH Ports. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings 

Total. 

, 

. 

33 

90 

123 


1 

10,208 

Ardrossan. 



21 

53 

74 


• 

14,830 

Ayr. 


• 

30 

96 

126 


1 

8,276 

Barrow. 

. 


83 

168 

251 


2 

22,084 

Bristol 


. 


. 

* 


. 


Oardiff. 

. 




. 




Douglas. 

1 


194 

311 

505 



6,311 

Fleetwood. 

. 

2 

110 

170 

282 


9 

72.416 

Glasgow. 

1 

. 

6 

6 

11 


• 

2,891 

Greenock. 

• 

7 

98 

141 

246 

^ . 

4 

36.751 

Ileysham. 

2 

40 

U19 

1,007 

2,866 

1 

3 

117.156 

Holyhead. 

16 

3 

407 

450 

860 

1 

6 

227,317 

Liverpool. 


. 

2 

3 

5 



6 

London. 


. 

12 

17 

29 



16,849 

Manchester. 


. 

469 

544 

i 

1.013 


10 

40,628 

Milford. 


. 

. 

1 

. i 

. 


. 

• 

Morecaml)6. 


. 

I 

1 

1 



40 

Newharen. 


1 

18 

17 

31 

j 



1,461 

Plymouth. 


. 

1 


1 


. 

1 

Portsmouth. 


• 

24 

14 

38 

i * 

1 

4,749 

Silloth. 


. 

81 

27 1 

48 


• 

904 

Southampton. 


2 

63 

69 : 

134 



5,987 

Stranraer. 


• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

207 

Whitehaven. 

20 

65 

2,805 

3,183 

6,043 

m 

81 

588,064 

Total. 


2t2 
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TABLl 


Return of the Number of Animam Imported into Ieelakd from Great 

of Debarkation 


IBISH POBTS. 

CATTLE. 

Sheep. 

SWINE. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

BtUlna, 





. 



• 



• 

Belfast, . 

. 

19 


2 

21 

6,686 

• 

6,686 


2 

2 

Ooleraise, 

• 

*• 



• 

27 


27 




Cork, , 


3 


• 

8 

221 

• 

221 




Drogheda, 

! 

* 







■ 


Dublin, . . 


78 


6 

81 

6,023 

608 

6,631 


1 

1 

Dundalk, 


4 


• 

4 

130 


130 




Dundrum, 




• 

• 


• 

• 




Greenore, 


1 


• 

1 



. 




Larne, 


21 

1 

6 

27 

632 


632 


i 


Limerick, 


• 

i 


• 

2 

60 

62 




Londonderry . 




• 


100 

820 

920 




Niwry, . 


• 


I • 

• 

46 

• 

46 




Portrush, , 




• 

1 • 

• 

111 

111 




Sligo, . . 

* 

* 


‘ 

• 

99 

• 

99 




Waterford, 


• 


2 

2 

131 

8 

134 




Westport, 


• 


1 

• 

3 

• 

3 




Wexford, 





• 

1 


1 



• 

Total, 


IM 


16 

US 

12,100 

]„802 

18,702 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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III. 


Bbitaiit during the Three Months ended 31st Decembrb, 1904, showing the Posts 
in Ireland. 




Horses. 


Mulea 


Total 

Animals. 


Qoftti. 

Btallioni. 

Marei. 

Geldings, 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

Irish Ports. 




• 



• 


BaUina 

• 

1 

84 

218 

303 


2 

6,014 

Belfast, 

• 

• 


1 

• 


• 

28 

Ooleralne. 

• 

• 

32 

46 

78 



302 

Cork. 

• 

• 

8 

0 

12 



12 

Drogheda. 

1 

10 

274 

226 

610 


1 

6,228 

Dublin. 

• 

• 

2 

2 

* 


• 

188 

Dundalk. 

• 

• 

• 




* 


Dundrum. 

* 

• 

33 

31 

64 



66 

Qreenore. 

S 


41 

28 

67 



728 

Larne. 

• 


• 

; 1 

1 



68 

Limerick. 

• 

2 

24 

1 

9 

35 


• 

865 

Londonderrj. 


• 

4 

7 

11 


• 

66 

Newry. 

• 

• 

6 

8 

1 

13 


• 

124 

Fortrush. 

• 

• 

1 

26 

8 

28 


• 

127 

Sligo. 

9 

1 

87 

i 

84| 

162 


8 

290 

Waterford. 

• 

• 

‘ 

• 

• 


• 

3 

Weetpori 

• 

• 

1 

4 

' 6 


• 

6 

Wexford. 

3 

U 

696 

676 

1,184 


■ 

15,139 

Total. 
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TABLE 


Bbtubn of the Nuubkk of Animau Iupobted into Ireland from Qreat Britain 

Embarkation in 


Beitish Ports. 

Cattle. 

SHBBP. 

Fat 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lamba 

Total. 

Ardromo, 


7 


2 

9 

1,003 

, 

1,003 

Ayr, . . 


8 


• 

8 

4,680 


4,680 

Barrow, . 


• 


• 

• 


• 

• 

Bristol, . 


2 


2 

i 

27 

• 

27 

Falmouth, 


11 


• 

11 


• 

• 

Fleetwood, 








* 

Glasgow, * • 


37 


4 

il 

4,894 

1,596 

5,990 

Greenock, 


• 


• 

• 

821 

1 

822 

Heyeham, 




• 

• 

2 

• 

2 

Holyhead, 


37 


2 

39 

40 


40 

Liverpool, 


4 



4 


• 

• 

London, . 


• 





. 1 

• 

Manchester, . 



. 


• 


• 

• 

Milford, . . 


1 



1 

• 

8 

3 

Plymouth, 





• 

1 

• 

1 

Portsmoulh, , 


1 



1 

• 


• 

Sllloth, . . 






1,202 

1 

1,203 

Southampton, . 


2 



2 

• 

1 

1 

Stranraer, , 


21 


6 

27 

430 

• 

430 

Whitehaven, . 


* 


• 



• 

• 

Total, . 


126 

• 

16 

142 

12AOO 

1,602 

13,702 






ml 


during the Three Months ended 31st Dbcembeb, 1904, showing the Ports of 
Great Britain. 


HOUSES. 

Stallions. 

Uiires. Qoldings.! 

1 

Total. 

, 

15 

49 

64 

• 

4 

11 

15 

* 

• 

2 

2 

1 

16 

22 

39 


1 


1 

1 

36 

72 

109 

3 

96 

90 

198 

1 

i 

7 

12 

• 

4 

11 

15 

8 

245 

191 

444 


48 

84 

132 


1 


1 


1 

• 

1 

1 

49 

67 

116 


30 

32 

62 


1 

I 

2 


1 

1 

2 


5 

7 

12 


38 

19 

57 

14 

606 

676 

1,284 


Total 

A.nimals. 

BRITISH Poets. 

1,076 

Ardrossan. 

4,698 

Ayr. 

2 

Barrow. 

72 

Bristol. 

12 

Falmouth. | 

111 

Flootwood. 

6,231 

Glasgow. 

334 

Qreenook. 

17 

Heyiham. 

526 

Holyhead. 

136 

Liverpool. 

1 

London. 

1 

Manchester. 

120 

Milford. 

68 

Plymouth. j 

3 

Portsmouth. 

1,205 

SUloth. 

15 

Southampton. 

516 

Stranraer. 

• 

Whitehaven. 

15,139 

Total* 
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Retuen of the Nember of AKmALs Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 



Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 


Fat. 8tore8,5it^®^Calvei Totia.|8heep. LMnbB Total. 





Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 



1 Cattle. 

IRISH PORTS. 

I Fat. 

1 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

1 

BELFAST, . . . 1 . 

j 

. 

i 

. 

. 

DUBLIN, . . . . 1 . 

• 


. 

. 

Total, 


• 

• 

• 



Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 



CATTLE. 

ISLE OF MAN PORT. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

1 

Other 

Oattle. 

Calves 

Total. 


DOUeLAS, 
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IsLi OP Man during the Three Months ended Slat Dbcbubbb, 1904, 
Embarkation in Ireland. 



IsLK OF Man during the Three Months ended 31st Beoembeb, 1904, 
in the Isle op Man. 



Isle op Man during the Three Months ended 3 let December, 1904, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 



Isle op Man during the Three Months ended Slst December, 1904, 
in the Isle or Man. 



1 


DOUOXAS. 


































COASTING AND 


Rbtubn of the Number of Animals Shipi-ed to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 


Fat. Stores. Icalves. Total. I Sheep. Lambs. Total. I Fat. Stores. Total. I 


Cork to Aghada Pier, 
„ to Belfast. . 

„ to Spike Island, 
n to Waterford, 
Total, . 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 
Dublin to Cork, . 

WatArFnrH nAlfnaf. 


1 


10 

11 

12 


10 

22 

U 


12 

26 

27 


32 

56 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 


during the Three Months ended Slst December, 1904, allowing the Places 
and Debarkation. 
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Ebtobn of the Number of Horses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1904, showing the 
Forts of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Hones. 

StaUions. 

Mares, 

Geldings. 

Total 

Belfast, .... 

1 

70 

51 

• 121 

Oork, 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Dublin, .... 

- 

16 

16 

82 

Greenore, .... 

7 

174 

89 

270 

Waterford, .... 

— 

5 

8 

13 

Total, 

7 

1 

286 

1 ■ 

164 

487 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st December, 1904, showing the 
Forts of Debarkation in Ireland. 


PORTS. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total 

BeUaai 


14 

32 

46 

Dublin 




- 

Total, 

- 

U 

88 

46 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


NUMBER of OUTBBBAKS of Rwink-Fevbb, and Number of SwiNB returned as having 
been SLAUaHTEBED in Ireland, imder the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Order of the Department. 


Quarter ended 

SWINE- FEVER. 

Outbreaks 

confirmed. 

Swine Slaughtered 
as Diseased 
or as having been 
Exposed to Infection. 

i 

December, 1904, . 

j 

7 

437 


Number of Outbreaks reported as havinj[ taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAlf and GLANDERS in Ireland in the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

ANTHRAX. 

Glanders 
(Including Farcy) 

Epizootic 

Lymphan^tis 

Outbreaks 

Repoi*ted 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

December, 1904, . 

1 

4 ^ 

2 

4 

• 



Number of Oases of Rabies in Dogs in Ireland during the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Oases. 

December, 1904, . . ..... 

Nil. 


Number of Outbreaks reported os having taken place, and Number of animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in the 
undermentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Sheep-Scab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

December, 1904, 

108 

1,223 

17 

29 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Dublin. 
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Acoouin’ showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in each Week from 





Week ended 



ARTICLES. 


3rd 

Deo. 

lOth 

Deo. 

17th 

Dec. 

24th 

Deo. 

SIbc 

Dec. 


ANIMALS, living— 








Horses, . 

• 




. 

. 


FRESH Meat— 








Beef, 

Mutton, . 

. cwts. 

, 

• 

1 


• 


Salted or Preserved Meat— 
Bacon, . . . cwts. 







Beef, 

M 







Hams, 

• *» 

1 

. 

4 




Pork, 

, 


, 

300 

190 



Meat, unenumerated, 
Fresh, . 

Salted or 






Meat preserved otherwise than by 
salting, .... cwts. 


8 

• 


1,717 


DAIRY Produce and substitutes— 
Butter, . . , cwts. 







Margarine, 


138 

215 

182 

149 

101 


Cheese, . 


304 

2 

2 

, 

3 


Milk, Condensed, 


62 

24 

82 

113 

44 


Cream, 






1 „ Preserved, other kinds „ 


. 


. 

, 


Boos, 

gt. hunds. 

780 

1,403 

623 

1,032 

, 


Lard, 

cwts. 

. 


* 


71 


Corn, Grain, meal, and 
W heat, 

Flour— 

. cwts. 

10,600 

37,200 

60,900 

69,600 

166,900 

1 

Wheat, Meal and Flour 

• 

30,400 

40,300 

7,300 

6,000 

64,300 


Barley, . 

. „ 

8400 


6,700 

! 


Oats, 

• »» 



, 

lisoo i 


Peas, 


40 

20 

' 80 

80 

380 1 


Beans, 



, 


. 

1 


Mai^se or Indian Corn, 

• 

260,800 

258,800 


197,000 

293,000 


FRUIT. Raw— 








Apples, 

. cwts. 

670 

246 * 


, 

12 


Ouirants, 

• 


, 


, 

, 1 


Gooseberries, . 

• „ 

, 

, 


, 

, ' 


Pears, 

• „ 

, 

, 


, 

. 1 


Plums, . 


, 

, 


, 



Grapes, . 


1 , 

. 


, 

, ! 


Lemons, . 

• I, 

60 

• 


. 

, 


Oranges, . 

. „ 

60 

• 


. 

, 


Strawberries, . 


, 

, 





Unenumerat^, 

• 

. 

• 


. 

• 


Hay, .... 

« tons 

• 

. 


. 

1 


Straw, 

• » 

• 

60 


140 

246 


MOSS LITTER, 

. 

• 

• 


. 

• 


Hops, 

. owts. 


. 


. 

40 


Vegetables, Raw— 








Onions, . 

bushels 

2,364 

60 

2,424 

990 

U44 


Potatoes, 

. cwts. 

. 

. 


. 

. 


Tomatoes, 


1 

. 


. 

• 


Unenumerated, 

£ 

, 

• 


• 



Dried, 

. cwts. 

, 

. 



, 


Preserved by Canning, 

• ft 







Poultry and game, . 

£ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



• This Table is oonilned to the Imports of certain kinds of Afirrlcnltnral Produce into 
to b l euueet from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form of Weekly Retuma It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the Department will be in a position 
manufactured and atrricuUural products. 
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Produce Imported direct (t.e. from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
3rd December, 1904, to 25th February, 1905*. 






Week ended 





7 th 

14th 

2l8t 

28th ; 

4th 

11th 

18th ' 

25th 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 




• 

• 

• 

* 


• 


* 

• 

‘ 

• 


• 


• 




216 



24 







. 

, 

188 

, 




4 

, 


, 

, 


, 


• 


• 

200 


‘ 

• 

187 


• 

386 

1,192 


1,283 

1,393 

• 

• 





6 



1 

3 


30 

153 

173 

173 

110 

131 

160 

164 



1 



2 

, 

3 



35 

88 

102 

80 

34 

115 

82 

28 








• 

• 









284 


478 


210 

360 

780 

a 

662 




538 

• 


• 

374 

i 

• 

478 

1 

167,600 


27,400 

• 

172,100 

1 

! 139,600 

133,300 

105,700 


10,100 

18,800 

23,800 

7,800 

28,200 

1 23,300 

16,600 

6,400 


19,400 


20,600 

1 19,000 

85,000 






1 

7,800 

, 


i ’ 60 

60 

40 

*260 

’ 180 

1 150 

40 

20 


119,600 

213,600 

101,900 61,600 

364,100 

i 30*4,100 


144,000 


6 


• 



. 


j • 




• 

• 

» 

• 


• 





* 

• 

1 • 


1 




* 

. 

• 

• 






• 

* 


1 • 


1 • 




• 

, 

• 

: , 


, 


j : 



* 


• 


• 


1 


• 

• 


• 


• 


1 



• 

• 

j 70 


. 



100 

. 


• 

236 

171 

80 


64 

90 

1 

j • 

162 

12 

• 

74 

63 

6 

14 

* 


100 1 1,140 

840 

820 

860 

890 

776 

1 40 

1 




8 

14 

i 

j 


1 ; 





• 

1 



• 


30 

• 

• 

• 

1 

i 

2 


24 




• 

• 

1 

i 

I 

• 

• 


Ireland from the Colonies and Foreign Countries. The Board of Customs have in answer 
from those of the United Kingdom, and to supnly this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which are re-shipped from Great Britain, 
to vauge the economic dependence of this country on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technioal^Instruotion for Ireland. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ^Destinations of the Passengers that left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 28th 
February, 1906, and the Two Months ended 28th Februar}^, 1905, compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previous Year. 




British Empire. 


Foreiun Countries. 


Total 

fOi 

cortex- 

ponding 

Period 

oj 

19J4 

Nationality. 

British 

North 

America 

t 

1 Austra- 
1 lia and 

1 Now 
Zealand. 

i 

British 

South 

Africa. 

India, 

includ- 

ing 

Ceylon. 

Other 
British 
Colonies 
and Pos- 
sessions. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Month ended February. 

English, 

2,681 

771 

1,433 

231 

455 

6,571 

3.332 

400 

3,822 

9,398 

8,061 

Scotoh, 

127 

84 

276 

19 

30 

536 

814 

54 

868 

1,404 

1,289 

Irish, 

100 

24 

68 

1 

3 

166 

1,164 

16 

1,180 

1376 

904 

Total of British 
origin. 

2.908 

879 

1,777 

251 

488 

6,303 

5,310 

.560 

5,870 

12,173 

10,204 

Foreigners, . 

924 

11 

310 

12 

18 

1,306 

10,803 

462 

11,265 

12,570 

6,567 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

2 

- 

- 

126 

148 

275 

99 

256 

355 

630 

508 

Total, 

3,834 

890 

2,117 

388 

654 

7.8S3 

16,212 

1,278 

17,490 

25.373 

17,279 

Total for corres- , 
ponding period, 

1904. 

3,121 

860 

2,169 

425 

581 

7,156 

9,260 

863 

10,123 

17,279 



Two Months ended February. 

English, 

4,676 

1,630 

2,892 

554 

801 

10,454 

6,089 

920 

7,009 

17,463 

15,451 

Scotoh, 

248 

187 

679 

46 

43 

1,103 

1,329 

no 

1,439 

2,542 

2,513 

Irish, 

190 

75 

164 

1 

4 

424 

1,939 

27 

1,966 

2,390 

1,643 

Total of British 
origin. 

5,014 

1,892 

3,626 

601 

848 

11,981 

9,367 

1,057 

10,414 

22,395 

19,607 

Foreigners, . 

1,565 

34 

689 

29 

42 

2,359 

21,107 

1,006 

22,112 

24,471 

] 8,463 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

6 



318 

292 

616 

178 

467 

645 

1,261 

1,161 

Total, 

6,686 

1,926 

4,315 

948 

1,182 

14,956 

30,642 

2,629 

33,171 

48,127 

33,231 

Total for coires- 
period, 

6,141 

1,866 

6,366 

1,007 

1,321 

14,683 

16,766 

1,782 

18,648 

38,231 



♦ The deBtinations given are. in all caBw, bawd on the ports at which the paiwngew contracted to land. 

N0TE.~The above figures, being made up at the earUest possible date after the close of each Month, tre 
subject to correction in the Annual Bstums. 


A. T;* da (Ltd.) 

f^Wt.P. 81 i i m-a 06 .) 
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Transfer of the 
Survey to the 
Department, 1905. 


Geological 
features fundamental 
in the history 
of a country. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND. 

On lat April, 1905, by an. Order of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council, the powers and duties hitherto exercised and performed 
by the Board of Education in respect of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland’* were 
transfeiTcd to the Department of Agricuh 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 
It may be fitting, them, to review at this time the position and work 
of a body that has, for more than seventy years, played an honour- 
able part in the intellectual and industrial development of Ireland, 

The knowledge of a country possessed by its inhabitants remains 
faar from adequate if limited to the distribution of its present 
population and its industidal resources. The 
physical features of the country, the flow of 
its torrents, the gentler courses of navigable 
rivers through the plains, the position of ita 
mountain barriers, and of the civilising 
passes opened through them, these are the 
common and fundamental features of geography, without which 
the development and history of the land aro not to be grasped as a 
continuous and connected whole. Far away, again, beyond human 
history arise questions as to the migrations of plants and animals, 
and the successive stages that have given us the forms with which 
wo are familiar to-day. And behind these questions, controlling 
alike the spread of adventurous insects and the maich of nations, 
lies the geological structure of the couTiti*y, which lias given us, 
for example, the plain from which Tara n.ses, the licather-clad and 
hostile moor of Leinster, the gateways of invasion at Waterford and 
at Dublin, and the grey and indomitabio ridges of Tircoiinell in 
the cloud-swept west. 

In 1833, a Committoo of the House of Commons ordered a Town- 
land Survey of Ireland, and some such considerations as the 
abenx led its organisers to undertake a 
The Townland scientific and comprehensive investigation of 

Survey of 1833. the country, almost yard by yard. This 

work was placed in charge of the Ordnance 
Survey, then under Colonel Colby, who inti'oduced Lieutenant 
Larcom, at the age of twenty-seven, ais chief of the surveying sta^ 
in Ireland. Colby* always held ‘'that the Topographical Survey 
• Quoted by Portlook, “ Report on Geology of Londonderry,*’ 1843, p. iii. 
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jdiould considered a foundation for Statistical, Antiquarian, and 
Geological Surveys;’* and Captain Pringle, and, later, Captain 
Portlock, were selected as the first official geologists. Larcoin, as 
Colby tella us,* conceived the idea that with such opportunibieis, a 
small additional cost would enable him, without retarding the 
execution of the maps, to draw together a work embracing every 
species of local information relating to Ireland.” The Irish 
Government sanctioned the scheme, and a large collection of MSS., 
now lodged in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, and the one 
volume published in 1837, on the Parish of Templemore, including 
the City of Londonderry, attest the generous spirit in which these 
enthusiasts embarked upon their design. Indeed, the foundation 
was hereby laid for Sir Thomas Aiskew Larcom’s life-work in tho 
development of Ireland. 

Ini the preliminary notice” to the memoir on Templemore, 
presumably from the hand of Larcom, we read that the first part 
deals with the description- of the physical features of the ground, 

their aspect, climate, and geological structure, as introductory to 
the several branches of natural history, which in gimt degi’oe 
depend upon them. The Second Part, in like manner, based upon 
the map, describes in detail the roads, the buildings, and other 
works of art .... because immediately following the natural 
state, they combine with it to complete a picture of the country as 
it now exists, and prepare the mind for an inquiry into it® past 
history as a prelude to the proper understanding of its social and 
productive state. This historic inquiry naturally directs itself, in 
the first place, to the ancient buildings , . . . and in the second, 
from the buildings themselves, to an account of the people by whom 
they were erected, and the state of society, of which they constitute 
the memorials. From this point the Third Part commences; its 
first division, social economy, beginning with tho earliest history 
of the people, the septs, or clans, whoso descendants, still may 
inhaihit the district .... This account of the people and 
their establishments, leads naturally to the productive economy, 
which closes the work, as resulting from the means the people have 
been shown to possess for calling into beneficial action the natural 
state at first described.” 

By this time we had well-nigh forgotten the geological struc- 
ture, to which w© are called back in the concluding sentence. But 

^ Ordnjinoe Survey of the County of Londonderry;* vol. I. (1837), p. S, 
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the general scheme reminds us of those wide and humane socio- 
logical surveys advocated in recent times by Prof. Patrick Geddes ; 
and the fact that only one volume appeared of the hundreds that 
wore intended to give Irishmedi a knowledge of themselves throws 
no discredit on the scientific organisers. The frontispiece to ^‘The 
Parish of Templomore’^ is a coloured geological map, on the scale 
of one inch to a mile, showing in a general way both the underlying 
crystalline rocks and the superficial covering of later sands and 
clays. Seven quarto pagas are devoted to the description of the 
geology ; and their autlior, Cai^taiii Portlock, manages to introduce 
his discoveries of fossils in the county of Tyrone in the form of three 
engraved plates and an appondi.K. These scientific appendices are 
in the nature of Survey “ bulletins,” and are distinctly stated to be 
issued for the more S 2 >eedy information of men of science, in 
anticipation of the parochial memoirs.” 

It is not suiqirising to find that the carrying out of conceptions 
of such breadth aiid magnitude, involving a sound study of the 
Irish people and its environments, lay beyond the jxiwers of a 
Goveniment department in 1837. The Ordnance Survey, however, 
retained the aid of specialists in science and in the Irish language 
for some years further, and Captain Portlock was able to produce, in 
1843, his well-known Report on the Geology of the County of 
Loiidondeny, and of parts of Tyrone and Ponnanagh,” a thick 
octavo volume, which is still fortunately on sale, and which 
abounds in the records of original observations. In the preface to 
it, Portlock describes the early days of the organisation, when 
Colby instituted in Belfast “ a geological and statistical office, a 
museum for geological and zoological speci- 

A Soil-Laboratory nums, and a laboratory for the examination 
established, 1837. of soils.” He elsewhere points out* that 
this museum, in its inception, preceded that 
at Jermyn-strect, in London, which acliieved under De la Becho, 
such permanent success. David Moore, Sir W. J. Hooker, Edward 
Forbes, and William Thompson, were called in to give help in 
natural history ; and then, “ at a period (1840), when every section 
of the department was moving forward with a pix>spect of success, 
the design of continuing the Londonderry meanoir was abandoned, 
and the office, museum, and laboratory at Belfast, were in con- 


• “ Memoir ol Colby" (1869), p. 303. 



^uence broken up, and everything connected with the depart- 
ment removed to Dublin/'* 

Sir Richard John Griffith was at this time preparing for the 
Valuation Office his groat geological map of Ireland on the scale 
of four miles toi one inch; and he took over to his staif Mr. P. 
Doran, the fossil-collector of the Ordnance Survey. Among thbso 
geologists who had helped Portlock, Thoanas Oldham and G. 
Du Noyer may be specially montionod. Both served later on the 
Geological Suivey of the United Kingdom, the former becoming, 
in 1850, Director of the Geological Survey of India, while the latter 
long enriched the Irish publications by his exquisitely appreciative 
drawings from nature, the originals of which are now sought after 
by artistic connoisseurs. 



The Needles Kooks at Howth. Quartzite re.sting on porphyritic; basic lava. From a 
sketch by G. Du Noyer. (Memoir of Dublin district). 

In 1844, the Government transferred the offi(^ial geological work, 
both in Ireland and Great Britain, to the Office of Woods and 
Forests, Sir Henry T. De la Beclie 'becoming 

Transfer to Woods '' Director-General of the Geological Survey 
and Forests of the United Kingdom."! Portlock'g geo- 
Office, 1844, logical collectionjs thus became lodged in 
the Museum of Irish Induatiy^ now the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, where a number of the historic 
specimens still remain. Chemical and other investigations into 
soils were carried on here for so-me yoars. Captain (later Sir Henry) 

*** Portlock, “ Report on Londonderry, &o./’ p. vl. 

t J. B. Jukes, •* Her Majesty’s Geological Survey ol the United Kingdom,” An address at 
the Museum of Irish Industry, Dublin (1867), p. 6. 
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Jame^ waa appointed Loceil Director for Ireland, and was ffUcceeded 
by Thomas Oldham, in 1846,* J. Beete 
Transfer to Jukes being transferred to the post from 
Science and Art England on Oldham's appointment to India 
Department, 1853. in 1850. The geological work was placed 
under the Science and Art Department in 

1853. 

The great development of the Irish branch coincides with the 
nineteen years during which Juke® exercised control. On his 
death, in 1869, his successor, Prof. Edward Hull, completed the 
first detailed survey of the north of Ireland, and, by 
1890, had the satisfaction of seeing a map and explana- 
tory memoir supplied for every ai'ea throughout the 

country. The local Directorship was then abolished, and the 
late Mr. J. Nolan was placed as “Senior Geologist" in charge of 
a greatly reduced staff. It was wisely held that “ a small staff must 
bo retained in Ireland in order, first of all, to complete map, 
memoirs, sections, and other office work, tO' make the revisions that 
have become absolutely necessary on maps published many years 
ago, and generally keep the maps up to date."t 
In fact, the first part of the survey under Jukes was pushed 
forward at a rapid rate. Ireland had been placed early in possession 
of topographical maps, on the scale of six 
Progress and inches to one mile, and on these wore set 

aims of the Survey, down a number of details exhibiting tho 
relations of rock-masses to the surfaco- 
featuree. Contouring wae introduced in tho north-west by Colby 
and Lai’com, and the sheets of tho county of Donegal, for examjDle, 
far surpass in completeness and fi.nish any similar work that is being 
issued at the present day. These six-inch maps served as a basis 
for the work of the Geological Suiwey; and Jukes was often 
obliged to delay publication until tho con‘es}X)udmg onc^inch maps 
were issued by the Ordnance Office. The later work, which came 
under the guidance of Prof. Hull, included areas of increasing geo- 
logical complexity ; and tho “completion" of the map on the one-inch 
scale, in 1890, while it supplies ua with a sound basis, necessarily 
leave® many problems for detailed revision, as scientific knowledge 
proceeds. Sir Archibald Geikie's reference®! to new discoveries 

* Sir A. Geikio, “ Summary of Proffress of the Geological Survey for 1897 ” (1898), p, 9. 
t “Eeport of Direotor-Qeneral of Geological Survey for year 1889,” “Ann. Eep. 8ci.& Art 
t>epArt., 1890 ” p. S9S. 

X ** Ann. Beport of the QeoL Survey for 1898,” Bep. Depart Sei. and Art, 1804. p. 27o. 



Fig. 3. 

Section illnatratiDg general structure of the country near Cork. 

Mottat Piacpect 
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made in the wilder parts of 



pretend to point out the 


Mayo in 1893 afford an excellent 
illustration; while the results of 
reoeut borings in the Kilkenny 
coalff eld have necessitated changes 
on the one-inch map, under the 
care of Mr. McHenry, M.R.I.A., 
within the present year. From 
its two points of view, the edu- 
cational and the industrial, it 
will be admitted that a geological 
survey must always be alert, 
well-informed, progressive. Its 
officers are scientific men, devoted 
to a life in which research and 
discovery are the fundamental 
aims; and it has always been a 
matter of regret that the superior 
recognition of such work by our 
Colonies has drawn off, from time 
to time* some of the best geo 
logical talent in our islands. Sir 
Andrew Ramsay,* when Director- 
General, quoted several such cases, 
and pointed out the desirability 
of endeavouring to retain on the 
homeKsurveys the men who had 
gained experience, and who were the 
most proficient in thedr duties. 

The practical applications of 
investigations carried on by a 
geological survey are by no means 
generally understood. There still 
exist mining engineers who are 
apt to judge of the mineral 
capacity of a district by a sort of 
rule-of*thumb comparison with 
some other district in which their 
operations have boon successful. 
This is notably the case where 
boring for co€d is undertaken. 
The geological surveyor does not 
very best position for a shafts 


* Ann. Bep. O«ol. Survey for 1867i p. 11« 
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or to advise on techincal quesbions of enginoering ; but his 
knowledge of rocks would prevent a boi-e-holo being put down 

Fig. 4. 

Section through old volcanic nock of Carnmoncy Hill, illustrating general structure 
of the country near Belfast. 

Old volcanic 
neck. 



T. Lower baaali. C Cretaceous beds. 

Lower Lias. K. T'-iassio marls. 

(From Memoir to Belfast district). 


the i>ipo of au old volcano, as was done in the county of Antrim, 
or through beds of fai* higher antiquity than those in which pro- 
ductive coal occurs, as was the case in the black shales of 
“ Coalpit Bay,’^ in County Down, and many other places known to 
unhappy capitalists. In the latter instance,* the coiTcct detenninar 
tion of the strata depends on some of the most delicate studies of 
fossil forms ; and in all cases, the correct grouping of the beds can 
only be gauged after detailed inappiiig, mile by mile. Boundaries 
between stratified series often remain conjectural, owing to' their 
being concealed by siqjcrflciaJ deposits, such as peat or sand ; while 
tlio discoveay of a new fossiliferous band may sometimes iuti’oduce 
a whole new reading of a district. It is a common relaxation for our 
younger geologists to' detect en’ors in the maps of published sur- 
veys; but the haixleiic'd surveyor will accept with plc'asure the 
discovea'ies tliat accelerate tho^ inevitable revision. The main plan 
has been conscientiously laid doAvn by many worker's, whoso aim 
was consistent and in common, but whose powers and opportunities 
have varied from time to time. To assert that a map, because 
published, is “ coanplete” for all time would leavo us in tlio position 
of a student of history who should rest ccTiient with Holinshod 
or Giralduft. 


•See Swaniton, “Silurian rooks of tho coUnty Down,” Proc. Belfast Nut. Field Club, 

1876-7, p. 108. 
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Necessity for 
mapping superficial 
deposits. 


While the sia-calleid '' solid geology was being represented on the 
maps in Ireland, it early became obvious that the superficial 
deposits, the clays and gravels, for instance, 
that result from the weathering of the under- 
lyhig, or even of distant, rocks, were worthy 
of the surveyor’s attention. While questions 
of mineral production, building-stones, or 
water-supply on a large scale, usually depend upon the masses 
beneath tlio soil, it is the soil itself, or at any rate, the subsoil, that 
appeals to the oixlinary dweller on the surface. The agriculturist, 
in particular, may find himself dealing with a stiff clay, or with a 
hummocky surface formed of gravel-mo'unds, and yet is confronted 
with a geological map showing his whole area to be occupied by 
limestone. We have seen that the more conspicuous of the super- 
ficial deposits were marked on the map of Londonderry in 1837 ; 
and Prof. Jukes, in 1856, at the instance of Mr. J. B. Doyle, of 
Dublin, arranged to show the gravel-covered areas throughout Ire- 
land by a series of engraved dots placed over the colours which 
indicate the fundamental rocks. 


This system, however, proves insufficient for the true understand- 
ing of the country from an agricultural, and, indeed, from an 
educational, point of view. In England, 
Drift Maps and what are called ''drift maps” followed in 
Soil-Maps. time on those showing the " solid” 

rocks; and in 1901 Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, P.R.S., who was excep- 
tionally well acquainted with the characters and modes of origin of 
superficial deposits, was appointed District Geologist in Ireland, 
with a view to preparing an adequate " drift ” survey of the countiy. 
By an arrangement with the Board of Education, economic geo- 
logical enquiries were thenceforward to be dealt with by the officers 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and 
no revision of the "solid” geology was to be undertaken by the 
Survey. It is obvious that this arrangement was intended to 
facilitate, with the small staff available, the progress of the drift-sur- 
vey ; but, if continued, it would have left the Irish Geological Survey 
increasingly behind the times when compared with those of other 
European nations. 

The drift-survey under Mr Lamplugh, Mr. J. J. H. Teall^ 
P.R.S., being Director-General, has produced the most 
Complete and satisfactory maps of ths aareas round Dublin, Belfast^ 
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ajid Cork, tho basis being the revisod Ordnancei Survey maps, on 
the scale of one inch to one mile. The Limerick shoot is, moro- 
over, now ready for engraving. The maps arc printed in colours 
at the Ordnan.cc' Surve y Oirice, and are sold at tlio moderate price 
of 1^. Qd. each. An illustrcited memoir, costing 3.?., accompaniea 
each sheet, and the dwellers in or around the groat Irish towns 
liaio thus been provided witli what are, perhaps, the most ohoctivo 
and elaborate representations issued to illustrato the structure of 
any part of the British Islc.s. On the transfer of the work to the 
Dcpaitment of Agriculture for Irehuid, it was naturally proposed 
to continue this mapping of supeihcial doposihs in the more impor- 
tant areas, and even to supplcinoiit it where desirable by dotciiJod 
work in the form of soil-maps.’’ The latter, however, should 
probably be limited to districts of special agricultui'al intorest, as 
may seem advantageous from time to time. While the driftrmap 
nypresents the deposits of which the a.gidcullurist can avail himself, 
a soil-map can exhibit local variations in these deposits, and may 
even take into account tlio results of long-continued tillage or other 
human treatment. It is clear that such work cannot be 
adequately and efficiently carried out etxcept in conjunction with 
the Agriculniral Bniiich of Hat Deparl uumt. 

It will be rcriKmibcrcd tliat the pioneers, Colby, Larcom, and 
Portlock, established at the outset “a laboratory for the examina- 
tion of soils.” This work, which seems in 
A Soil-Bureau. theso latter days to bo a natural part of a 
Government suivey, placed the Irish organi- 
sation in 1837 in the forefront of scimitilie investigation. The 
scheme was, uufortunatidy, regarded by the authorities as either 
immaterial or inoj)23ortune, and it wm left for Germany, the Uiiitod 
States, Japan, and other nations, to develop agricultural geology 
as a branch of organised rcsoarcli. In connection with the I'ecemt 
drift-survey, however, chapters on the soils, by Mr. J. Kilroe, were 
introduced into the memoirs from 1901 onwards, the early and 
long-obscured traditions of the Survey becoming in this respicct 
revived. 

The present staffi of the Survey, in addition to the economic 
geologist attached to the Department, may be regarded as forming, 
under the chief officials of the Department, a bureau for the supply 
of geological information respecting Ireland, and for the investiga- 
tion of her natural features and resources. The Survey has 
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received, a. splemdid hjeritage from the labour® of the peet 
seventy years. As w© have pointed out, a geological map now 
exists, showing, according to the knowledge 
Maps and gained at various dates, the fundamental 

Memoirs. structure of every district, on the seal© of 

on© inch to one mile. An explanatory 
memoir, with notee on the history of mines and useful mineralsi, 
has been issued tO' accompany each sheet of this map. The original 
notes of the surveyors on the six-inch maps are preserved in the 
Office, in Hume-street, Dublin, under the cal'© of Mr. R. Clark, 
Superintendent of Maps, and are accessible to the public when any 
special enquiry is on foot. Such enquiries, moreover, by introducing 
new observations or discoveries, may point out the desirability of 
fresh investigation and I'evision. The col- 
The Museum lections of rocks and fossils made during the 
Collections. progress of the Survey are displayed in a 
special gallery of the Museum of Science 
and Art, in Dublin, where the ingenious and effective 
an'angement of the specimens by the curator, Mr. H. 
J. Seymoiur, F.G.S., has' provided for new additions, 
and yet secured a harmonious grouping in the cases. The Senior 
Geologist, Mr. S. B. Wilkinson, who has i*eturned to< the Irish staff 
after years of work in England and in Scotland, is at present con- 
ducting a detailed survey of tlie ai'ea round the city of London- 
derry, where it is hoped that a combination of the driftrobseivations 
with a revision of our knowledge of the fundamental rocks may 
lead to results of which Lai'com and Portlock would have approved. 

Lastly, we may lay further stress on the educataonal aspect of 
the Geological Survey, especially in connection with the work of 
agricultural and secondary schools. It has 
Educational aspects again and again that the publicar 

of the Survey. tions of the Survey have been too little 
known; but tlie present progress in the cul- 
tivation of srientiffc studies in Ireland must lead to a more just 
appreciation of what has been done towards the understanding of 
the country. Nearly half a century ago. Jukes wrote*: — ‘‘Our 
work is intended for the future rather than the present. The 
public must become more generally acquainted with geology before 
a general interest will bo taken in our publicatiions as a means of 
intellectual instruction and recreation. Thedr practical value will 
* Ann. Bep, QeoL Survey of the United Kingdom for 1800. p. & 
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in like manner only bo fully appreciated whcm the public in general 

understand their use At present their very oxistenoe 

is not knofwn to many pe(rsons, who* would be glad to possess them, 
so that I have no doubt that the sale would be largely increased 
by a wider and more general system of advei'tisement/' 

In those days, Prof. Jukes, in an annual scries of lecture® in the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland, many of which were open to 
the public, placed his wide geological eixperionce at the service of 





Fig. 6. 

Oldhamia antiqtm^ Bray Heul, Co. Wicklow, roprosonting what are probably tho 
oldest remains of life-forms i?i Ireland. (From Memoir of Dublin district). 

eduoaition ; and the same practice was continued during the twenty 
years in which Prof. Hull filled the office of Director. The im- 
portance of tlxe Survey as an educational agent becomes greatly 
increased by the fact that the Royal College of Science now sends 
out, year by year, students trained for teaching, often in rural 
districts, and all possessing some knowledge of geology — that is, 
possessing some knowledge of the long and fascinating history which 
has given us the rock-set slopes and wooded valleys, the broad white 
waiters of the plain, and the dark pools among the mountains, 
which we sum together in our thoughts and speech as Ireland. 


Obinvih^ a. J. Coi,b. 
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THE LINEN TRADE 
AND ITS RAW MATERIAL. 

The manufacture of linen is carried on extensively in two dis- 
tricts in the United Kingdom, namely, in 
Linen Industry the North of Ireland, and in the East of 
in United Kingdom. Scotland. In both districts the industry 
has attained very large proportions, and 
^Irish’ and ^Scotch’ linens liav^e now a world wide reputation. The 
linen industry occupies the third place in importance in our textile 
industries, the total value of linen luanufaetures exported f»-om the 
United Kingdom for the year 1901 amounting to To, 727,05 1. 

Flax, which is the ' raw matcriaT of the iiidustiy, was formerly 
grown in large quantities in the United 

Decrease in Irish Kingdom, more particularly in Ireland, 
Flax-Growing. where, at one time, it was cultivated to such 
an extent that, besides supplying the de- 
mands of the home industry, a considerable quantity was exported. 
During the last fifty years, however, the cultivation of flax haa 
gradually declined, and at the present time Ireland only provides 
about one-fourtli of the supply of flax required l>y Irish spinners. 


IllKLVND. j 

Year. 

Statulo acres uuder 
i'lax. 

ield in 'rona. 

1864, 

301,093 

64,920 

1904, ' 

44,292 

9,341 


The decline in flax cultivation hs not confined to this country. 

In Germany, France, Austria, Belgium, Italy 
Decreased and Holland the area under flax has been 

Cultivation in some much reduced. Ilungaiy would appear to 
other Countries. be the only country besides Russia where 
the cultivation of flax has increased. 


The Russian flax -growing industry has assumed enormous pro- 
portions. 


Great Increase 
in Flax 
Cultivation in 
Russia. 
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The aanount of flax exported from Russia hae also greatly iu- 
creaaed: — 


llUSSIA. 

Year. 

Export of Flax. 


Tone. 

1824-6, 

34,R79 

1848-60, 

68.168 

1884 

178,620 

1889 

224.791 


It would appear that the cultivation of flax tends to drift 
from Western Europe to Russia, where cheap labour can bo ol> 
tained, and where there are large areas of land suitable to the 
growth of this crop. No doubt other countries will continue to 
grow a certain limited amount of flax of a better quality than is 
usually produced in Russia, but the production of flax is shifting to 
the country where the cost is lowest. It will be seen from the 
following table, for the year 1902, that Russia supplies almost 80 
per cent, of the total flax produced in Europe. 


Flax Production in Europe, Year 1902. 


Tong. 

Tong. 

Ruasia (including Poland), 

- 

510,841 

Otiieb CorNTiilEs. 



Austria. ... 

60,669 

— 

Franco, ... 

16,812 

— 

Itfily, 

20,000 

— 

CJormany, ... ... ... I 

11,260 

— 

Belgium, 

9,197 


Ireland, ... 

10,975 

— 

Hungary, 

12,199 


Holland 

8,652 


lloumania, 

7,C2> 

— 

Various Countrice, 

3,000 

— 



149,369 

Total for Europe, 


mMO 


The linen industry in the United Kingdom now occupies much 
the same position in regard to the supply of 
Foreign Flax used its raw material, as does the great cotton 
in the Linen Trade, industry of Lancashire, for these industries 
are dependent on foreign countries for the 
supply of flax and cotton respectively. 
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The following table gives the quantity and value of the raw 
material (flax, tow, eto.) imported into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the year 1904 : — 


Imports o£ Flax and Tow, or Codillft, into the United Kingdom. 


Year 1904. I 

From— 




Quantities. 

Vttluo, 

Flax. 

Tons. 

£ 

Rnfflia, ... ... ... ... ; 

39,660 

1,528,706 

Belgium, ... 

17,494 

1,094,987 

Holland, ... 

3.415 

171,643 

Other Countries, 

1,445 

46,136 

TOW, OH ConiLlA. 



Rnsaia, ... 

1 7,493 

333,259 

Other Countries, 

6,480 

115,855 


1 .74,917 

' 1 

3.185,475 


It will be seen from the above table that Russia suplied 47,083 tons 
of flax and tow, or cordQla, i.e , almost two- 
Rnssian Flax thirds of the total of 74,917 tons imported. 

Provides a Cheap Russian flax is a very necessary article to the 
Raw Material, Linen industry of the United Kingdom, 
being very largely used in the Scotch and 
also in the Irish industry for the production of the lower qualities 
of linens. Compared with flax from France, Belgium, or Holland, 
Russian flax is poor in quality, but its price is correspondingly 
lower. 


Average cost per ton of Flax used in the Linen Trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

— 

Year 1902. 


£ 

Belgian, 

64 

Irish, 

.50 

Dutch, 

49 

French, 


Bussian, 

37 


The United Kingdom is Russia’s largest customer for flax, and 
Imports of Flax, &c., between 30 and 40 per cent, of the total 

from Russia. quantity exported. 
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Tbe following table gives the quantities and value of Russian 
flax imported into the United Kingdom for last six years: — 


Imi)ortB of Flax and Tow. or f Jodilla. into the United Kin^jdorn 
from UiiHsia. 

Year. 

(..quantity. 

V^iluo. 


I Tohh, 

£ 

1899 

. 1 73.379 

1,942,642 

1900 

. 1 76,814 

1.548.669 

1901 

. ; 62,081 

1.951.733 

1902 

. 1 46,580 

1,655,008 

1903 

. 1 68,471 

2.366,234 

1904 

. j 47.08;i 

1,756,906 


In so far as there is an entire absence of gambling in ‘ futures,' 

„ , . which has so demoralise<l the Ijancashire 

Uncertainty 

regarding Russian bus.- 

Flax Crop. ness of tlu'. supply of flax for the linen in- 

dustry is conducted present a very healthy 
contrast to those which prevail for the supply of raw^ cotton for the 
cotton industry. Unfortunately, how^evor, the flax trade labours 
under a diflieulty of another kind. It is to be regi'etted, in deal- 
ing with Rus^sia, that Oflicial Stati.sties are not available at a time 
when they would i)c of practical use to those engaged in the linen 
business. Of flax-pi’oducing countries Russia is the one 

of which least is known, because, owing to its extreme 

type of Continental weatlior, an uncertainty always exists 
a»s to the result of the crop. Long spells of drought 

on the ono hand and of rain on the other often injure 

the flax. The retting operations during the autumn are 

liable to interniption from the setting in of an early wintiu'. and 
*he prospecLs of a gocKl cro|> have so-metimes lieen completely nulli- 
fied ow’ing to the prevalence of unfavourable elimatie conditions 
during the retting prcK’e.ss. It i.s by no means an uncommon ex- 
perience in Russia for flax to be ‘ snowed' that is, covered with 
snow while spread on the fields, and it has often to remain in this 
state until the snow melts in the .spring. Retting operations, too, 
have often to be put off until the spring so as to secure more 
favourable weather. The Russian flax markets depend for their 
supplies on the existence of sledge roads, wdiich are often im- 
practicable, and on river communication, which, unfortunately, 
sometimes closes early in the season. The closing of the Baltic 
navigation in winter is also a factor, w^hich is of serious moment 
to the export trade. 
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The foregoing are some of the conditions which yearly tend to 
make the supply of flax uncertain, and, in addition to the«e, there 
is always the possibility of the area under this crop being either 
increased or reduced by some hundreds of thousands of acres. 

The absence of official estimates or reports as to the crop affords 
an opportunity for the circulation of all kinds of alarmist rumours, 
and there is usually an annual crop scare. We are sometimes told 
that the crop is a large one when the contrary is really the case, 
or that it has been completely ruined by the conditions of the 
weather, when the injury may be insignificant. The Linen, 
Market^ the weekly organ of the linen trade, referred to this sub- 
ject in its issue of Ist November, 1902, as follows: — '"We do not 
remember a time when the result of the coming Russian flax 
** crop was looked forward to with such absorbing interest. It is 
a pity that it seems so difficult, almost impossible, to get any re- 
“ liable information about what one would think should be a simple 
matter, for until this is definitely known, yam prices are likely 
" to suffer more or less from suspense and doubt. The importance of 
both accurate and reliable information as to the supply of flax is of 
the utmost importance to those engaged in the linen trade. 

The cultivation of flax for its fibre may he said to be confined 
entirely to Europe, the only exception to 
European Flax Crop, this being that it is now produced to a 
certain extent in Siberia. Outside Europe 
it is cultivated for its seed. 

The following table, compiled from the statistics of the Flax 
Supply Association, gives the figures of the European flax crop 
for years 1899 to 1902 : — 


EUROPEAN FLAX CROP. 




Statute Acres. ^ 


189 a . 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 



2.361. S 04 

3.706300* 

3,734,338 

3,788,197 

Aiifltria, 


171,006 

177,067 

177,166 

176,614 

France, 


48,457 

62312 

62,076 

56,060 

Italy, ... 


128,000" 

128,000* 

128,000* 

129310 

Germany, 


90,000* 

83,147 

70,000* 

60.600* 

Poland, 


aaooo* 

80,000* 

79,958 

80,060* 

Belgium, 


60,774* 

49,928 

49,983 

47,473 

Ireland, 


344169 

17,461 

66,442 

49,742 

Hungary. 


46,425 

45,497 

44354 

40,661 

Holland, 


19,760 

28,246 

32,097 

S 3366 

Honmania, 


61,624 

32,736 

61,696 

102,117 

Other Countries.! 


20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 



3,108,188 

4,460,383 

4,606,249 

4,662,910 


. .. iTOcu giTcn Dy mo jjiax supply Aesooiaiion ror mem ji 

aguroB for Tvhlch must be taken as an approximate estimate, 
t Th? flgnres iindej* the hei^d of “p|iher 0ountrie<* are merely an eBtlnmte, 
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EUROPEAN FLAX CROP. 



Yield of Flax in Tons. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902, 

RusRia, 

185.703 

275,00(P 

810,627 

497341 

AuRiria, 

41,090 

49,518 

54,567 

50,659 

Franc©, 

12,423 

19,103 

24,404 

16,812* 

Ibily, 

18,400* 

18.400» 

18,400* 

20,000 

Germany, 

loirs'* 

15,690* 

13.125* 

11,250* 

Poland, 

13,500** 

13,600* 

13,323 

13300*^ 

Be^lgiura, 

11,000'* 

1(V9I0 

9.674* 

9,197* 

Irelanrl, 

6,743 

9,479 

12,797 

10,976 

Hungary, 

9.257 

9,814 

9,883 

12,199 

Holland. 

4,902 

1 6,751 

a276 

^ a552 

Houmania, 

i 3,590 

5,965 

9,393 

7.626 

Other Ooun tries. t 

1 3,000 

1 3.000 

3,000 

3,000 


1 326,483 

i 

1 437,039 

487,368 

600,110 


* No returnft haAe been given by the Flax Suj>ply Association for these yearK, the 
figures for which must bo taken as on approximate estimate, 
t The figures under the head of ** Othe^ Countries,*' arc merely an estimate. 


The low prices prevailing for flax, prior to the year 1900, had, 
undoubtedly, the effcfct of reducing the area 
Linen Trade, Year under thivS crop, and it would seem that most 

1899 . of those engaged in our linen industry were 
unaware of the extent of the diminished 

supplies. Tho pot^r flax crop of 1899 and the higher prices de- 
manded brought about a crisis in the flax trade, and at tho close of 
the year some qualities of Riga flax had advanced almost 100 per 
cent, in price. Russian flax markets were wild with excitement, as no 
one knew exactly the extent of the shortage in flax. The rise in 
prices unfortunately led in some instances to litigation regarding 
ihei fulfilment of contracts between British firms and certain 
sellers of flax in Russia. 

Throughout the year 1900 the trend of prices was in an upward 
direction. Quotations fluctuated from 
Linen Trade, Year month to month. Unheard of prices were 

1900 . demanded by foreign flax-growers, and as 
the year advanced the lack of orders at the 

higher rates forced manufacturers to curtail production. A num- 
ber of firms in the spinning, weaving, and finishing branches of the 

tmde were obliged tp have recourse to short time. 

" ‘ ■ 2x2 
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The first half of the year 1901 saw prices, with some slight 
fluctuations, on a still higher level, rates 
Linen Trade, Year advancing smartly as much as £3 to £5 per 

1901 . ton. According to Consul-General Murray’s 
report in April, 1901, the 1900 flax crop in 

Russia turned out inferior in both yield and quality to that of the 
previous year, although it had been reported that its area was 15 
per cent, greater than that of 1899. The effect of the abnormal 
rise in prices was disastrous to the linen trade. Manufacturers 
«ould not obtain equivalent prices for their goods, machineiy was 
lying idle, and mills were working on short time. Towards the 
autumn an acute stage was reached in the struggle between 
holders of flax in Russia, who demanded extreme prices, and our 
flax-importing houses, who were quite unable to pay exorbitant 
rates. The inevitable reaction came, prices falling as much as £17 
per ton from the top figures for some grades. These violent 
fluctuations in prices brought about a crisis in our linen trade, 
which resulted in the failure of a few firms. 

As regards flax 1902 was a most unsatisfactoiy year. Russian 
dealers kept advancing their quotations, and 
Linen Trade, Year obtained advances ranging from £3 to £5 

1902 . per ton in the month of June on develop- 
ment of short supplies. The produce of 

the new crop at first made at very high prices, but the Russian 
dealers began to press sales. As the autumn advanced the pres- 
sure to sell became more severe, and prices fell some £7 to £8 per 
ton for certain varieties. It was reported that the Russian flax 
crop of this year (1902) was very large, and the great uncertainty 
as to future prices acted as a drag on our linen industry. No one 
cared to purchase flax until there was available more reliable in- 
formation as to the reported increase in the crop, when a more 
definite opinion might be formed as to the figures to which prices 
for the new crop would probably fall. 

All calculations as to cheaper prices based on the reported larger 
crop of 1902 were upset. Prices of flax 
Linen Trade, Year again began to rise in January, 1903, and, 

1903 - with the exception of some slight fluctua- 

tions, continued to advance throughout the 
entire year. The prices of flax in December, 1903, were higher 
than at any time within the recollection of the present generation. 
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the extent of the advance will be seen from the following quota- 
tions for a couple of varieties of Russian flax at the beginning and 
close of the year 1903: - - 


1 Priots quoted (per ton) for two varieties of Russian Flax. 

Date. 

Livoniiin, Basis 

K. 

Pemau. BasiH 

D. 

iBt January, 1903, 

Slst December, 1903, 

£ d. 

23 10 0 

33 5 0 

£ A-. d. 

27 6 0 

37 15 0 


The year opened with flax prices at their highest figures. With 
a slight falling tendency very high prices 
Linen Trade, Year ruled till September, when a further declins 
1904 . occurred, and the year closed with prices 

on a still lower basis. The following table 
gives the quoted prices for two varieties of Russian flax at the be- 
ginning and end of the year: — 


Prices quoted (per ton) for two varieties of Russian Flux. 

DaU‘. 

Livonian, Basis 
K. 

I'ernun, Basis 

D. 


X, .V. d. 

£ d. 

1st January. 1901, 

33 5 0 

37 15 0 

Slst December, 19 »l, 

j 20 0 0 

31 U 0 


The advance in the price of flax, which commenced in 1899, 
Disastrous Effect ivached its highe.st point at the close of 1903. 

of High Prices. 


Table showing? prices of three varieties of Russian Flax in years 1899 and 19J3. 

Date. 

Livonian, Basis 
K. 

Yaroiiol Seretr, 
Isl sort. 

Bejetsky Soretz, 
1st sort. 


£ s. d. 

£ .V. d. 

£ V. d. 

24tli January, 1899, ... 

U 7 ii 

20 15 0 

U 10 0 

31at December, 1903, ... i 

33 5 i< 

40 10 0 ; 

; 48 15 0 

! 

Total advance, ... | 

i 

131% 

96% 

j 99% 
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As the price of flax advanced, the depression and lack of de- 
mand for linen manufactures became more accentuated, and pro- 
duction was still more curtailed. A considerable proportion of 
machinery was almost everywhere lying idle, and short time was 
being worked in all branches of the linen trade. Tlie extent of 
the depression can be seen from the following table: — 


KxiKirta of Linen Manufaetures from the United Kinifdom. 
Years 1899-1901. 

Year. 

Linen Yarn. 

Linen pieoe Goods. 


Lbs. 

Yards. 

1899, 

18,152,400 

174.279,000 

1900 

16361,800 

154,800,100 

1901, 

12,971.100 

150,215.300 

1902, 

14.370,400 

168,128,600 

1903 

14,092,300 

164,877,800 

1904, 

14,758.100 

161.550.600 


The crisis brought about by the advancing prices of flax proves 
how disastrous to the trade is the high price of raw material. 
When the price of flax is driven beyond a certain limit, demand 
turns to a cheaper article, which is used as a substitute for linen. 


A. L. CLARK. 






THE CARE OF MILK FOR CREAMERIES. 


The secret of good butter-making is cleanliness ; the secret of bad 
butter-making is uncleanliness, or dirt. If good butter is to be 
made, the seciet must be remembered from the beginning of the 
process to the end- from the cow to the table. 

Uncleanlines.s or dirt means not only such visible things as straw, 
fodder, manure, earth, sand and dust, but also the invisible taints 
which these leave behind when they are removed from tJie milk by 
the strainer. Visible particles may bt^ removed from milk, but 
their invisible taints may not. Dirt, and taints in milk have the 
.same significance as dirt and taints in a wound : if they are present 
neither the butter maker nor the surgeon can hope for success. 
To ensure success in butter making it is, therefore, necessary that 
the milk be clean and pure; and to accomplish this it must be kept 
free from every conceivable contamination, visible and invisible. 

It is to the interest not only of the creamery and its officials, 
but also of ev<u*y supplier of milk, tha.t the utmost cleanliiies,s be 
obsiuwed ; and not only by the* officials and suppliers as a whole, 
but by every one of them individually. A single slip may con- 
taminate a day’s “ making’’; a constantly careless supplier or offi- 
cial will contaminate a whole season’s making.*’ And, unfor- 
tunately, the careless individual does not suffer alone: he brings 
discredit and possible less ujK)n every one connected with the 
creamery. It is doubtful, indeed, whether a creamery is consider- 
ing its own and its suppliei*s’ interests when it admits single 
sample of milk about which there may be the slightest suspicion. 

The following are the chief stuirces of contamination: — 

(1.) The byre or cowshed. , 

(2.) The cow. 

(3.) The milker. 

(4.) The milk store, or place where the milk is kept till sent 
to the creamery. 

(5.) The milk cans. 

(6.) The cleaning utensils, water, &c. 
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.In connection with each of the above-mentioned sonrcee of coil- 
tamiuatiaii the following rules should he observed : — 

The inside of the byre should be thoroughly cleaned once a year 
at least. At the same time the walls, roof 
The Byre or and rafters should be whitewashed. The 

Cowshed- floor of the byre should always bo clean. 

The manure and soiled litter should b© re- 
moved from the byre at least twice every day. The cow should be 
milked before any operation likely to raise dust in the byre has 
taken place. 

A well-constructed byre should have smooth walls, with no cracks 
or crevici^s ; the stall should Ij© so long that the manure drops into 
the gutter iKfhiiul the cows; the floor should be hard and even, 
preferably of such material Jis scored concrete, so that it can be 
easily swept and swilled out. 

Cows in the house should be groomed every day. They should 
be kept even cleaner than horses. Bpeidal 
The Cow- care should be taken with the udder and 

surrounding parts. The udder should he 
wiped with a damp cloth before milking. The tail should be kept 
clean, and it should be held or tied during milking. Cows on the 
grass should be groomed if they become dirty or dusty about the 
udder or hind qiuuters. 

The milker’s arms should be hare to the elbow. The hands 
should be clean and the nails short. The 
The Milker- milker should milk with moist, not %vet, 
hands, and the milk should never come in 
contact with the hands. The first few jets of milk from each teat 
should be rejected. Should the hands become dirty during milk- 
ing they should be wa.shed ; careful milkers wash their hands after 
they have done with each cow. 

When a cow has been milk«e<i, the milk should he strained from 
the milking pail into the larger receiving- 
The Milk during ^ strainer is formed by a few 

Storage- folds of fine butter muslin or a piece of 

clean flannel laid lightly over the moutfi of 
the large cans. After use the strainer should be th(»voughly cleaned 
and then laid out to air and dry. The mouth of a milk can should 
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always be covered either with the strainer or with its own lid, and 
the can should be sot where no dust taints can be carried to it 
from a. road, byre, manure heap or other source of contaminar 
tion. If the milk is not to be taken to the creamery at once, then 
it should be sot in a clean and cool place, free from dust. 

In summer the milk cans should be set in cold water. If the 
water is not cold enough a clean cloth, with its lower end dipping 
into the water, should be wound lightly round the can. On no 
account should milk intended for a creamery be kept at the fiirm 
for more than twelve hours. 

All milk cans and pails should bo of tinned steel, and, in order 
that they may he properly cleaned, they 
The Milk Cans* should he so made that every part can 
be seen and reached, and all cracks or 
c‘revic{?s should be filled up with solder. All seams should be well 
made and filled up with the same material. The best cans are now 
made of one piece of steel without seams. Milk cans and pails should 
first be scrubbed and washed out with cold or tepid water, then 
swilled with cold water, and, finally, scalded out with boiling water 
or steam. Then they sliould be sent out to drip and diy in such a 
position that no dust can enter. 

If the cans have bad scams, these must be cleaned out with 
great care. They should be picked out with a splinter of white 
wood or bone before beginning to clean the can. The cleaning of 
milk cans should never be delayed a moment after they arc empty. 

It would be a very great advance indeed if one daily cleaning 
of milk cans could he> nudertakeii by the creameries, where power 
and steam are both at command ; not only the cans going back to 
the farms empty, but those going back with skim milk or butter- 
milk as well. 

All the water in use for dairy purjioses shoulii be clean and 
fresh, preferably from a deep well sunk clear 
Water and Cleaning fi-om such sources of pollution as dung 

XJtenails. heaps, pig styes, cattle jk)o1s, Sic. The 

brushes, cloths, tins, &c., used in cleaning 
should first be well washed out in cold or tepid water, then in hot 
water and soda, and finally in boiling water or steam. They 
should then be set out to dry and sun on a hedge or fence away from 
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(}ust. It would be uselees for a creameiry to clean the milk cani^ 
if they were to be cleaned” again at tlie farm by dirty brushes 
and cloths. 

It cannot be too clearly realized that the success of a creamery 
dqDonds not only upon the suppliers and creamery officials as a 
whole, but upon every supplier and official individually. A single 
careless individual may bring discredit and loss upon all the others. 
It is, therefore, every one’s interest that all should work up to 
the same high standard of cleanliness and good workmanship. If 
a milk supplier sends in milk not up to the standard, then all the 
other suppliers should insist that his milk is rejected at the 
creamery. Milk which develops a bad taste or smell on standing, 
or which “ cracks” or curdles on boiling is not fit to be received at 
a creamery. The milk suppliers should also insist that the 
creamery itself is up to the very highest standard of cleanliness 
and good order; not only in tiie processes leading up to butter- 
making, but even in the handling of the separated milk and butter- 
milk to be returned to the farmer. 


Copies of this article in leaflet form {No. 61 ) maxy he obtained 
free of charge^ and post free^ on application to the Secretary^ 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 'Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of application so addressed 
need not be stampe^d. 



PLANS FOR CREAMERY BUILDINGS. 

Many of the creameries in the country are seriously hampered in 
their work through being housed in badly designed buildings, or be- 
cause the buildings are placed in unsuitable positions. The imr 
portance to the people engaged in the creamery industry of being 
able to carry on the work in buildings erected in accordance with 
well designed plans and on suitable sites cannot be over-estimated. 

The mistake has frequently been made of endeavouring to fit 
machinery into a building which was not designed for its accom- 
modation, with the result that tlie machines are bc> crowded together 
or inconveniently aiTanged that the premises cannot be kept in the 
state of cleanliness so nec^essary to the successful manufacture of the 
bc^st butter. 

The essential part of every creamei’y is the machinery, hence the 
building in which it is to be placed should be so designed as to 
cover the machinery immediately I’oquired, and permit of extension 
with the minimum amount of disturbance to the business. With 
this end in view the Department are now prepared to supply plans 
and recommendations for thi6 guidance of proprietors and managers 
of creameries, ai'chitects or others, who may bo called upon to de- 
sign and superintend the erection, extension or alteration of a 
creamery, in order that a suitably constinicted building, and one re- 
quiring the minimum amount of labour to keep it in a clean condi- 
tion, may be provided. The plans, specifications, and quantities 
are not intended to supersede the work of the local architect who 
will have the supervision of the building operations, but rather to 
assist him in that work. 

Some of the outside work outlined in the plans can be easily 
performed by the proprietors, thus reducing the amount of the 
building contract, but the work should be carried out on the 
lines recommended. 

In no case is it advisable to erect even an auxiliary creamery 
unless the milk from 300 or 400 cows is assured and there is a 
good prospect of a supply of milk being received from 500 cow^s. 
With smaller supplies of milk the working expenses are too high, 
and it is cheaper to collect the milk by carts. 

In working out the plans consideration has been given to the 
Plans- following points: — 

That there should be ample room, so that all tanks, machines, 
(fee., may bo placed clear of the walls and each other, that 
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the splashing of milk or milky matter on the walls will be 
avoided, and that the attendants* can approach the machines 
on all sides for cleaning. 

That there should not be any wood in such a position, or as 
a support for a machine, where splashing will take place. 

That the floors are smooth and have sufficient fall. Iron 
stands should be used for supporting machines and tanks ; con- 
crete blocks should be avoided. 

That the creamery is well lighted and ventilated. Dirt can 
thus be seen ; and the creamery will dry quickly. 

That the drains should have sufficient fall and be trapped 
outside. 

That any passage or place where milk is liable to be spilled 
should be concreted, or suitably paved and draine<l. 

Provision is made in all the plans for the erection of Pasteur- 
ising plant, and in the case of full creameries space is provided 
for the erection of a chilling machine and cold store. 

The following four plans have been prepared in accordance with 
the above points: — 

No. I. — For .a separating station to tnt^at any quantity up to 
1,500 gallons of milk per day. 

No. II. — For a creamery to treat any quantity up to 1,500 
gallons of milk per day. 

No. III. — For a creamery to treat from 1,500 to 3,000 
gallons of milk per day and the cream from auxiliaries dealing 
collectively with 4,000 gallons of milk. 

No. IV. — For a creamery to treat up to 4,000 gallons of 
milk per day and the cream from auxiliaries dealing col- 
lectively with 8,000 gallons of milk. 

Before selecting any on© plan a careful lexamination of the district 
should be made, and its milk-producing capacity in the height of the 
season estimated. 

In all cases it is recommended that the power end of the 
buildings be placed within sixteen to twenty feet of one boundary, 
so that room for extension will be left at the other end. 

Consideration should be paid to the following points when select- 

Selection of Site. ing site on which the creamery is to be 
erected : — 

That there is an ample supply of good water available from a 
well, or a well supplemented by a clean river supply. The 
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daily quantity of wator required will be at least three times 
the largest quantity of milk expected on any one day. The 
well should be sunk in a position which a careful oxailiination 
has shown to be free from possible sources of contamination ; 
and a chemical and bacterial examination made of the water 
to test its suitability for dairying purposes. Clean river water 
may be used for cooling and supplying the boiler. Should the 
whole supply of water be from a well, then it should be ascer- 
tained if the quantity of water available will be sufficient be- 
fore proceeding with the building of the creamery (see page 
646 ). 

There should be a fall from the creamery of at least 10 feet 
in 200 yards, and in a direction away from the public road or 
l]al)itations, in order tliat the sewage may he disposed of. It 
may also be desirable to secure a right of way to, and option 
of purcha^se of a small plot of land for the purposes of sewage 
purification. 

The site should be conveniemt to a number of roads, pre- 
ferably converging on the creamery. An examination of the 
Ordnance Survey map of the district will generally result in the 
finding of some such natural centre. 

Tile creamery should not be so close to another as to interfere 
w’ith the supply of milk to the latter; there should be a dis- 
tance of at least six miles between any two creameries in an 
ordinary district — collecting carts can cover the intervening 
ground ; and care should be taken that no natural obstacle, 
such as a range of hills, a bog or river, interferes with the con- 
venient delivery of the milk supply from any direction. 

A creamery should be close to a railway station or other 
means of despatching and receiving goods. It wnnild also be 
a decided advantage to he wdihin the delivery area of a tele- 
graph office. 

While it may not be possible to combine all these conditions, the 
site selected should include as many of them as possible, but, aboie 
all, a good water supply should be secured. 

The plans may be turned right to left or back to front, in order to 
suit the site. 

It is advisable to seiuire at least half an acre for Nos, I. and II., 
three-quarters of an acre for No. III., and one acre for No. IV. 
Thi^ will provide ground for a manager’s house, and allow of a 
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screen of trees and shrubs bejtween the main road and the creamery, 
thus lessening the dust and giving the place a tasteful appearance. 

The grounds should be suitably laid out and planted. Trees 
and shrubs can be used to screen off the lavatory accommodation 
provided for the employees. 

The well should be sunk at such part of the grounds that all sur- 
The Well water will drain naturally from it. 

It should be sunk to such a depth and should be of such diameter 
that the storage capacity, below the water level, shall equal the 
quantity of water required for the largest day’s supply of milk likely 
to be received. 

Whether the lining of the well be of brick or stone it should 
have a course every few feet, laid in cement to act as a strengthening 
ring, and should bo well puddled behind with nine inches of clay to 
a dq>th of at least fifteen feet, as shown in sketch below. The 
upjxir portion of tho well should be finished off in concrete carried 
two feet above the ground level, and provided with a strong cover 
with manhole. A wide concrete ring should be built round tho top 
and drains provided to carry away any surface water. 





Cojnu of this article in leaflet form {No, 62) may he obtained 
free of charge^ and post free^ on apjdimtion to the Secretary ^ De- 
partment of Agrmiture and Technied Instruction for Ireland, 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. Letters of appUcdion so addreesed 
need not he stamped. 
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CEMENT MANUFACTURE IN GERMANY. 

An article by Mr. Charles Spackman, F.C.S., on the manufacture 
of Portland cement appeared in the issue of the Jmimal for De- 
cember, 1902 (Vol. III., No. 2, p. 221), and it was immediately 
followed (p. 249) by an ivccount of the cement-making industry in 
the United States. In connection with these articles, and as 
cement-manufacture is an industry in some respects suitable for 
this country, the following account taken from a Consular Report* 
prepared by the Consul-General at Hamburg regarding this in- 
dustry in Germany will be of interest. 

No branch of industry in Germany has exj^ericnced such a rapid 
expansion as the Geimian cement industry. 

The beginning of this industry in Gei*many only dates back to 
the year 1852. In that year the attention 
of several technical men in that country was 
The Rise and Growth direct/^ to the presence on the coast of the 
of the Industry. Prussian province of Pomerania of the same 

kind of clay ( “ Septurien-Thon’') as was 
used in the United Kingdom in the preparation of cement; and 
this discovery led, within a few months, to the establishment, on a 
small scale, of the first German cement wwks at Ziilchow near 
Stettin. In these works the newly discovered clay was used, to- 
gcfthcr with chalk found on the neighbouring Island of Wollin, 
for manufacturing cement, which was pronounced to be quite equal 
in quality to the well-known British Portland cement. 

Two years later a second cement factory on a larger scale was 
started at Bonn on the Rhine, and in the year 1854 the annual 
production of these two factories is stated to have reached about 

50.000 casks (of 374 lbs. each). A third factory was then built in 
1854 in the Island of Wollin, and in the course of the next years 
gradually more cement works were erected in different parte of 
Germany. In 1882 there existed in Germany 420 smaller and 
larger factories of cement and cement goods, and the total output 
of cement by these works in that year is stated to have been 

3.050.000 casks (of 374 lbs. each). In the year 1895, the annual 

♦ Cd, 2287-5-100,% 
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output had increased to 12,400,000 casks, whilst the number of 
cement works had increased to 1,136 lajrger and 138 smaller 
factories of cement and cement goods, in which altogether 29,896 
persons were employed. 

Of the 1,136 larger works, however, only 239 were employed in 
producing cement (and trass) used as a raw material for building 
purposes; whilst 897 works were engaged in the manufacture of 
cement goods, such as castings, plates, &c., the number of persons 
employed in these latter factories being 9,087, whilst 20,809 per- 
sons were employed in the cement works first mentioned. Wherever 
practicable the larger works have been erected, not- merely in 
proximity to the deposits of the raw materials used for the cement 
manufacture, but also at the same time in localities where there is 
good water communication, and where, if possible, coal or other 
fuel is obtainable at a comparatively low price. The factories of 
cement castings, gypsum, &c., on the other hand, have for the 
greater part been established in the larger towns of this country, 
where these goods are in constant demand for local use. 


With regard to the 239 cement works first referred to, it may be 
mentioned that in the year 1895 there were viz. : — 


Number of Works. 

Number of I'erHons Km ployed. 
From— j To— 

Total Number 
Employed 

90, 

1 

6 

208 

71 

6 

50 

1,315 

40 1 

51 

200 

4,334 

38, - ^ 

*“ 

Above 300 

14,853 


The largest number of German cement works are naturally to 
be found in Prussia, the chief centres of industry being situated in 
Westphalia and Hanover. 


No official statistics of the number of cement and other in- 
dustrial works, and the number of persons 
The Importance of employed in different German industries, 
the Industry. have been published since 1895, when the 
last industrial census was taken, so that no 
figures can therefore be furnished referring to more recent times. 
There can, however, be no doubt about the fact that the number of 
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cement work© in Germany has largely increased during the lafet- 
nine year®, especially also as the present annual output of cement 
in that country is estimated at about 30,000,000 casks (of 374 lb®, 
each), or more than double the quantity produced in 1896. Dur- 
ing the first years of the existence of the German cement industry 
the German product had considerable difficulty in competing in 
Germany with British cement, owing to the cheaper prices 
of the latter, which in many instances was able to be transported 
at lower rates of carriage from the United Kingdom to inland 
German markets, than were charged for transporting the German 
cement to such markets from the locality where it was produced. 
It was, moreover, at first difficult for the German manufacturer to 
convince the public in that country that many kinds of German 
cement were quite equal in quality to British. Gradually, how- 
ever, the disinclination of the German consumer to use the home 
product disappeared, whilst the German cement works managed, 
by improving their metluxls of manufacture, and by erecting works 
in localities more favourably situated as regards water communi- 
cation, to reduce their prices, and German cement was not only 
more and more used in Germany itself, but it gradually became 
also an important article of export from that country, and entered 
into serious competition with British cement in most foreign 
countries, and to a certain extent even in the United Kingdom. 

As will appear fiorn the following figures, the total quantity and 
value of cement exported from Germany in 

Exports of Cement already amounted to 470,000 

tons, valued at 600,000^., and these figures 
have respectively increased during the last nine years to 742,381 
tons, valued at 906,050/. : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

- 

Tons). 

£ 

1895, 

470,000 

600,000 

1896 

477,000 

820,000 

1897 

624 S57 

900,C00 

1898 ! 

i 651,744 

1 1,000,000 

1899, 

680,255 

1,360,000 

1900, 

600,386 

1,270,000 

1901, 

1 660,612 

921,000 

1902 

699,378 

999,800 

1903, t 

742,381 

906,050 

1 


2 T 
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The countries to which G^rtnan cement is chiefly exported will 
be seen from the following table, \yhich gives the figures for the 
three years 1901, 1902 and 1903, viz.; — 


To- 

1901. 

1902. 

. . _ _ 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity, 

Vulue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

United Kingdom, 

33,549 

58,700 

33,635 

50,350 

36.694 

45,850 

Belgium, 

29,582 

35,100 

26,313 

26,300 

31,929 

32,850 

I>epmark, 

15,545 

27,200 

18.984 

28,350 

20,729 

25.900 

Netherlands, 

89,097 

113,600 

108,649 

127,450 

123.202 

134,.550 

Austria-Hungary, 

21,068 

36,750 

17,355 

25,900 

23,590 

28,360 

British South Africa, 

31,734 

65,600 

36.720 

65,100 

39.220 

49,000 

Braril, 

14,975 

26.200 

18,209 

27,300 

30,f02 

38.250 

United States of 

America. 

108,809 

190,200 

246.730 

370,000 

221,672 

277,050 


It will be seen from the abovo figures that there has been an 
increase in the exports of German cement during the year 1903 
to all the countries named, excepting the United States of America, 
and, according to recent trustworthy statements, the statistics for 
the year 1904 will probably show similar results. The decrease in 
the exportation of German cement to the United States of America 
is doubtless owing to the considerable development of the American 
cement industry, which, notwithstanding the generally growing 
consumption of cement in the United States, is rapidly becoming 
able to satisfy the home demand. The consumption of German 
cement in the United States of America was formerly, and espe- 
cially in th© year 1902, very considerable, and amounted to about 
50 per cent, of the total foreign cement consumption in that 
country, being consequently larger than that of British cement. 


The present position 
of the Industry. 


Up to the end of last century the German cement industry, 
though already increasing its production at 
an extraordinary rate, continued to do a 
profitable business, and the average dividend 
paid by all of the larger cement works in 
1899 amounted to 17 per cent. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the average dividend sank to 12 
per cent., and at the same time the union of the syndi- 
cated groups of German cement works which had been estab- 
lished some years previously (and was thought by most of tho^e 
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interefiited to be working satisfactorily) collapsed, owing to several 
groups retiring from the same. Since that time the German cement 
industry may be said to have entered upon a new phase, which 
certainly cannot be said to have been satisfactory for the interests 
of the German manufacturers. Since the collapse of the German 
Cement Trust in 1900 all efforts towards renestablishing it have 
60 far failed. At the last general meeting of the German cement 
manufacturers, which was held at Berlin in October, 1904, for this 
purpose, no deifinite result appears to have been arrived at regard- 
ing its re-establishment, though the representatives of the eight 
groups who were present all gave their adhesion to the principle 
of forming again a union of the syndicate, and agreed upon a fixed 
minimum price and upon a strictly defined limit, within which 
each group should be allowed to dispose of its production. 

One of the reasons why, up to the present, the effoi-ts towards 
re-establishing the union of the German syndicated groups of 
cement works have been unsuccessful is that there are still a cer- 
tain number of Gerrjian cement syndicates who are of opinion that 
the best way of bringing about a more healthy condition of things 
(that is to say, the best way of raising prices) is to use all possible 
means towards effecting the suppression of those cement works 
which are not financially s()und, by forcing them to sell their pro- 
duction at ruinously low prices. That such a policy can be carried 
out for any length of time, without ruinous consequences for all 
concerned, seems, how^cver, hardly probable. 

Although during the present year the home demand for German 
cement, in consequence of increased activity in the building trade 
throughout the German Empire, has been an unusually large one, 
the very low prices ruling for the last tliree or four years, and the 
above-mentioned comjietition among the German cement Avorks 
themselves, are stated to have left only very small profits, if any, 
to the cement manufacturers in this country. An illustration of 
the fall in cement prices during recent years is also given by the 
abovo figures relating to the export trade, from which it will be 
seen that, though the total annual volume of the cement exports 
from Germany has largely increased, the total value has con- 
siderably fallen off. 

The ruinous competition carried on during the last few years 
amongst the German cement works would, indeed, have been 

2 Y 2 
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hardly possible, were it not for the immense stocks of cement 
remaining on hands in most works in consequence of the con- 
tinuous over-pix)duction. This over-production will, it is thought, 
show even more disastrous results when the statistics for 1904 come 
to be analysed, owing to a considerable diminution (it is said about 
100,000 tons) in the cement exports from Germany, more 
especially to the United States of America. 

Whilst, moreover, both the home and foreign consumption are 
already unable to absorb the immense quantities of cement pro- 
duced in Germany, it is nevertheless a fact that more new 
cement works are being at present erected, so that in all probability 
a still larger output may be looked forward to in the near future, 
unless measures meanwhile be adopted towards restricting the pro- 
duction. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 

During the present session there has been introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies by the French Govern- 
The Foundation of ^ provide for the grant of long 

the ^SyndioatB term loans to Co-operative Agricultural Asso* 
Aglicoles/ ciations. This measure is but a further instal- 
ment of the legislation relating to agriculture^ 
which, commencing with the law of 1884, has exercised a far-reach- 
ing influence on French rural economy and marks a new era in the 
agricultural development of the country. Tlie law of 1884 — the 
great charter whicdi laid the foundation whereon the new agri- 
cultural order rests was a general enactment dealing with trade 
or * professional’ associations which the law then invested with the 
rights of civil personality, defining elastically the object of such 
associations as the study arM defence of economic, industrial and 
commercial interests.” To these an amendment added the in- 
terests of agriculture,” and by this ^ small door,’ as M. le Cte. 
de Rocquigny remarks in his excellent monograph,* the ' Agri- 
cultural Syndicats’ entered on their eventful development. 
Tlie law came at an opportune moment. French agri- 
culture, suffering from foreign comj>etition and from the 
drifting of the rural population town wards, was in need of new 
methods and a new spirit. The associative idea, already in the 
minds of certain agriculturists, received from the law a fresh 
impulse, and the movement, wisely directed towards the organisa- 
tion of CO operat ive purchase, succeeded in gaining a firm hold on 
the confidence (>f tlie small farming community. The wonderful 
and rapid growtli which followed was largely unforeseen, and while 
further assisted by legislation and the favour of the Government, 
its success has Ijeen due mainly to the initiative of private in- 
dividuals and to the remarkable development of the associative 
spirit in the country. For the present it is possible to merely 
direct attention to certain prominent features and characteristics 
of the movement. 


Lea Syndicats Agriuoles et leui- oeuvre, Paris, 1900. 
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The centre, organically, of the new order is the conception 
of the syndicat. According to the defini- 
General function of the 

Constitution and syndicat is tlie study and defence of the 
Organization. interests of agriculture. Tli© breadth of 
this definition has been of vital consequence. 
The syndicat in virtue of its general cliaracter has liberalised and 
vitalised a movement which might otherwise have been particular, 
disintegrated, and material. The syndicat has become the parent 
of other societies which, though having their particular object, 
nevertheless retain their affiliation. Thus there have sprung out 
of the syndicats numerous co-opei’ative societies for special services 
of production and distribution, credit banks, insurance and other 
associations. It is the natural prot^ess of difTerentiation. But the 
point of cardinal im|>ortance is lhal tlie new agricultural organisar 
tion in France has been saved fi'om being a series of unconnected 
or .sliglitly connecicxl groups, and that there lias been secured a 
broad philosophic basis of policy which has had and is destined to 
have, an enormous influence on the efficiency of the movement. 
An organis^itioii which consists merely of groups of societies de- 
veloped for particular puiqioses can never exert an influence in any 
measure comparable. 

The term syndicat is general in it.s character. It is applied to 
associations of the most varying sizes, and. as the law did not pre- 
scribe the work of organisation but left this to individual initiative, 
several orders or classes of syndicats have been established. There 
are syndicats of the commune, of the district, and of the Depart- 
ment as well as of otliei* Govern men ta.1 areas. There are also 
unions of syndicates. A variety of types has been forthcoming, 
but by the natural process of selection the most useful survive, 
the services of the respective types are distinguished, and the sys- 
tem is being steadily if slowly co-ordinated. Experience in France 
as elsewhere has proved the great import- 
Local existence of small local societies 

and Central federated or affiliated to an association of 

Associations a larger area — such as the county— while in 

turn an association representative of all the 
counties, departments, or whatever the peculiar area may be, is 
required to give a proper co-ordination and solidarity to the move- 
ment. In France there has been a multiplication in the classes of 
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associations which seems excessive and hurtful to the real efficiency 
of the movement— a result of the freedom of the law — but this 
defect of its quality is already experiencing the remedy mentioned. 

The ' communal’ or small local associations are however, the root 
of the organisation. In the practical work of 
The Importance of agriculture an agency which is at hand and 
the Commercial immediate is essential. In material things, 
AssociatioxiB. as in obtaining supplies, in storage, in the 
conversion of the material into a manu* 
factured product, in the use of the more costly implements, the only 
agency which can efficiently develop common action is the local 
organisation. No less as regards other aspects of the movement 
the local association is the school of true co-operation and the 
agency by which closer intercourse can best l>e stimulated. On 
the other hand the larger association — such 
Need of Larger that of the county, or department, or 

AsBOciations. twen of the whole country — is the comple- 
ment of tile local or communal association. 
In material things, whether in the purchase of seeds or manures, 
or in obtaining favourable Conditions of credit and of transport, 
the central association can command be^tter terms. Similarly in 
regard to information and the guidance of policy it is able to 
afford invaluable assistance to the small societies. The signifi- 
cance of the inter-relation of local and central associations in 
France can, however, only be realised when the scope of the acti- 
vities of the syndicate has been more fully indicated. 

Th s scope may be briefly stated in the summary language 
adopt e<l by the French Government, 
Scope of the when on introducing their recent pro- 
Syndicatfi Agricoles. posal with regard to co-operative credit, 
they attributed to the action of the syndi- 
cats the following results: — 

(1.) The lowering, by co-operative purchase, of the prices of 
chemical manures and of agricultural machinery. 

(2.) The diffusion and j>opularisation of new methods of cultiva- 
tion, of the use of chemical manures and of agricultural 
machinery. 

(3.) The increase of the net product through combining to sell 
the produce of the soil, and through the action of associa- 
tions for the working up and manufacture of agricultural 
produce. 
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(4.) Tlie improvement of stock by careful selection in breeding, 
and by making known methods of rational feeding of 
animals. 

(5.) The spread of agricultural education and information re- 
lating to rural work and interests by means of libraries, 
courses of lectures, conferences, experimental stations, etc. 

(6.) Assistance given in establishing associations for mutual aid 
for relief of sickness and support of the aged, and for arbi- 
tration and the settlement of disputes. 

(7.) The checking of frauds in commodities purchased for mem- 
bers. 

This programme of results, even if realised only in a limited 
degree, is a striking testimony to the broad spirit and |yr5gr6ss of 
French agricultural organisation. Tlie remarkable growth of the 
movement is indicated by the fact that apart from other agri- 
cultural associations there are at present over 3,000 syndicate 
organised for the purchase of agricultural commoditicvS. The 
first great service, it may be noted, which 
Co-operative syndicate rendered to the farmers of 

Purchase. France was to organise the purchase of 

manures and seeds. A much greater use of 
chemical manures, and greater attention to the quality of seed had 
become necessary if the small fanner was to compete successfully 
with the production of new countries, and to still find a remunera- 
tion in lowered prices. As things were, owing to the small con- 
sumption and the unorgan isied condition of the trade, the prices 
of manures were high and the quality uncertain. The individual 
farmer had not either the requisite capital or the knowledge to 
secure himself against fraud. Once, however, the principle of 
common purchase and the great economy and security which it 
afforded had been demonstrated, the movement spread rapidly, and 
the confidence of the fanners in the syndicats was assured. As a 
result the growth in the consumption of chemical manures in 
France since 1884 has been very marked, and is largely attribut- 
able to the cheapness and standard quality which combined action 
alone was able to secure, It was thus through the agency of co- 
operative purchase that the new organisation of agriculture ob- 
tained firm root, and, though limited in its scope, this has re- 
mained in many respects the most successful side of the move- 
ment. From manures and seeds it has extended among other 
things to the purchase of the more costly agricultural implements 
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and of breeding j^tock. In the former dii^ection a group of 
societies known as the ‘ Syndicats d’Industrie Agricole^ have 
rendered good service, while in regard to the improvement of breed- 
ing stock much has been done through purchases made by the 
ayndicats of the Department of the East. 

In the direction of co-operative production the progress of oiv 
ganisation has not been so marked. Thus 
while there is a considerable number of co- 
operative creameries and cheese factories 
scattered over the country there is not the 
record of success which may be found in Denmark and Holland. 
On the other hand, in the production of wines and spirits, espe^* 
cially in the districts extending from the departments of the 
Charente to Marseilles the co-oj>eraiive principles of production 
have taken a firm hold. In Normandy also, in the cider in- 
dustry, co-operative factories arc in course of being established. 
The field, however, in co-o]>erai ive production, is for the present 
limited, and requires a combination of circumstances to make ex- 
ploitation successful. It is true that in other directions also, 
as, for example, in the preserving of fruit and vegetables, or 
again in the manufacture of olive oil, co-operative societies have 
been started, })ut as yet the French spirit cannot on the whole 
be said to have shown a marked aptitude for co-operative produc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, in the organisation of co-operative market- 
ing and selling, despite the greater difficulty 
Co-operative operation as compared with joint 

Marketing. purchasing, no small advance has been 

made. In several parts of the country 
associations for the sale of milk and its products have 
been organised. Again, in at least two districts, namely, 

in Normandy and in certain of the Departments of the 
East, co-operative associations have been formed for the 
sale of horses, cattle and poultry, but though the amount of pro- 
duce disposed of by individual centres is in some cases relatively 
large, the co-operative organisation of this side of agricultural 
marketing has not reached great import a nct>. During 

recent years also a development has taken place in the co-operative 
handling of grain crops, and ' maisons de ble’ have been established. 
Or to taka a further example which affords greater possibilities 


Co-operative 
Production and 
Manufacture. 
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of expaBBion many co-oporative associations have been created 
for the aaJe and marketing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 
These articles which demand skill in assortment and packing, quick 
and cheap transit, and security of market, require especially to be 
handled by the agency of the associations. The large producer is in 
all cases independent, but the small growers, who in such industries 
are numerous, must be organised if they are not to be at the 
mercy of the transit and market agencies. Thus it was stated by 
the president of one of the vigorous associations which have been 
established in recent years, the Syndicat Fruitier de Quincy-Segy 
(Seine et Marne) that that society, founded in 1903, owed its origin 
to troubles experienced in obtaining a fair security of 
price. The buyers treated the small individual producers 
as they pleased. Accordingly in self-defence a co-operative 
association of local fruit-ginwcrs wa.s formed, tin? mem- 
bership of wliich is now 112, and 1,000 francs were bor- 
rowed from the credit bank for the purchase of better 
equipment. It is stated that during 1904 the sales of the assKx^ia- 
tion amounted to 36,118 francs, and that their combined action has 
enabled them to obtain prices 15 per cent, higher than they would 
otherwise have obtained, and to make more eff*ecdive inquiries as 
to packing, requirements of markets, railway and shipping rates, 
and others matters on which the individual holders could not have 
informed themselves inde|3eiidently. The growth of such associa- 
tions for the marketing of fruit, flowers and vegetables — and Eng- 
land is one of the chief markets -deserves the closest study in view 
of the possibility of extending these industries iu Ireland. 

Such are some of the forms which agricultural organisa- 
tion in France has been taking. But no recital of the 
names of societies or of the different lincvS of exploita- 
tion which they are following, can give the essence of 
the movement. In French agriculture there is a new organic 
force which is continually manifesting itself in fresh vigorous 
developments. It is not simply an organisation, it is an organism, 
which is at work. France is a country in which w^ords represent- 
ing what are called abstract ideas have a great influence and 
power of expression. The spirit of the new movement is best ex- 
pressed in the terms ^ solidarite’ and * mutualite.’ The principles 
of joint action, of combining to help one’s self and one another, and 
of provision for the economic emergencies of life-— of in a word 
social foresight — are the underlying forces. It is characteristic 
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of the French genius that it has not succeeded in working out 
certain aspects of the material development as efficiently as the 
Scandinavian or German peoples, but nowhere has, in the 
wide sense of the term, the logic of the movement^ — its reason, 
scope and purpose — been more clearly realised. 

No less imjiortant than the development of an organisation for 
the purchase of materials or the disposal ot 
Agricultural products is the establishment of a system oi 
Credit in France- agricultural credit. It has become more 
and more widely recognised that in the 
present condition of agriculture such a system is a corner stone of any 
sound co-operative structure. To be able to obtain capital at 
a low rate as an individual and collectively, is the condition of 
being able to carry out the economic reorganisation and rehabilita- 
tion which is essential to the life of the farming, and especially of the 
peasant farming community. The steps which the French Govern- 
ment have taken and are taking towards assisting the develop 
ment of agricultural mutual credit, while not equal in their results 
to the achievements in Germany, are nevertheless of no small in- 
terest. The early years of the eo-operative movement in France 
and the growth of the organisation of agriculture were weakened 
by the ineffective development of cre<lit institutions. These re- 
mained to a considerable extent independent of the syiidicats. 
Also the principle of unlimited liability did not on the whole com- 
mend itself under the existing organisation to the small holders. 
It became clear that greater confidence must l>e created, and that 
the syndicats must be induced to take up the organisation of a 
credit system. To this end the law intnxiuced by M. Meline in 
1894 has greatly assisted. It enabled a syndicat — or groups of 
members in a syndicat — or a group of syndicats — to organise under 
liberal conditions credit banks. These were also to be banks of 
deposit, and could practically fulfil the role of .savings banks. Fur- 
ther, a law of 1895 authorised the ordinary savings banks, muni- 
cipal and others, to invest the fifth part of their capital and a 
large part of their revenue in loans to agiicultural credit societies. 
In 1898 other privileges were granted. Certain syndicats had made 
advances to the members on agricultural ‘warrants.’ Tlie law 
required, however, that articles on which warrants were issued 
should be deposited in public stores, but the new legislation granted 
to institutions of public credit the right of issuing loans on warrants 
while the article remained with the producer. Despite, however, 
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the extension of agricultural credit, which took place after 1804, 
it was still seen that further assistance was necessary if the syatem 
was to extend widely, and to render the greatest service to the 
farming community. Hence there followed the important enactments 
of 1899 and 1900, whereby a system of ' banques regional ee’ — ^pro- 
vincial or county banks — was established. By the law of 1899, 
which extended the privilege of tho Banque de France, it was pro- 
vided (Art. 8) that that institution shall pay each year to the State 
a rent^ — ^based on the discount oj)erations of the bank — which rent, 
however, may not fall below two million francs annually, and also 
(Art. 7) that the bank shall place at the disjx^sal of the State free 
of interest and for the |>eriod of the privilege of the bank — till 
1920 — a new advance of forty million francs. By Art. 18 it was 
provided that the .sums stated in Articles 5 and 7 be reserved and 
carried to a special account at the Treasury until a law has pro- 
vided the conditions of establishing one or more credit banks. On 
consideration it was held that the organisation of provincial or 
‘ regional' banks -caisses regional es — rather than a large central 
bank would serve better as agents between the local associations and 
the credit which the Government were prepared to place at their 
disposal. In 1900 it was further enacted that the caissee regionales 
could receive advances from the State equal to four times their 
capital in coin. As a result of these measures between January, 1900, 
and December 31st, 1904, 16,000,000 francs have been advanced to 
the regional bank.s, the number of which is at prcfseiit 59, while the 
number of local banks affiliated amounts to 957, having 43,608 
members. Tlie great success which has attended the ojierations of 
these large banks has led to the introduction by the French Govern- 
ment of the present bill for the .establishment of ‘ long term credit.' 
Hitherto loans could only he given for short periods. It is now 
proposed that the Government should loan funds to the 'caisses 
regionales’ at the rate of one per cent, for a maximum of twenty-five 
years. These funds are to be a first charge on the annual rent 
paid by the Bank of France to the Government. Tlie money issued 
will in turn be advanced by the ' caisses regionales’ to the local 
agricultural co-operative societies at the rate of two per cent., the 
‘ caisses regionales’ obtaining thus a commission of one per cent, for 
their work. Requests for loans from the local societies will be made 
through the agency of the ' caisses regionales’ to a general standing 
committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. It is pro- 
vided that a loan may not exceed twice the capital in coin of the 
society. Such are the main proposals of the Oovemment with re- 
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gard to the establishment of long term loans by which it may be 
said the main structure of agricultural credit will be completed — a 
result of great importance, especially to the small farming com- 
munity. 

A system such as co-operation becomes the more sound and 
economic as it grows more complete. One 
‘ The Organisation activity complements and confirras another, 

of Insurance. Thus the organisation and economic stability 

of agricultural credit is increased by the de- 
velopment of a system of mutual insurance. Insurance safeguards 
the basis of credit, and a sound co-operative organisation should 
include the establishment of an insurance system, whether carried 
out through the> agency of existing private companies or through 
independent mutual associations of co-operators. Co-operation is 
not simply a grouping of individuals,, but a grouping and mutual 
development of the several relationships which go to make up, for at 
least the small holder, the economic synthesis in life, viz.: — 
mutual aid in producing and distributing, mutual credit, insurance, 
education and the interchange of ideas. A system which contents 
itself with part is but a stunted form. In France one of the 
most vital characteristics of the new order is the fulness of the 
concept of co-operation. Credit, if at first it was weak, has developed 
gi*eatly in recent years. Insurance has had an earlier and in some 
aspects an even more remarkable evolution. Tlie French 
peasant is careful and thrifty, and if credit has only slowly secured 
his confidence, insurance was a more congenial idea. It was al- 
ready familiar to him, for in rural districts private companies had 
organised insurance against fire, and the Byndicats Agricoles have 
largely directed their energies towards obtaining from such com- 
panies special terms for their members. This they have succeeded 
in doing, inasmuch as in return the private companies have bene- 
fited by the extension of their clientele and by the reduction of 
agency expenses. Of more special interest, however, are two forms 
of agricultural insurance which have also received the one a 
limited, the other a much more extended development on the part 
of the syndicat. The insurance of crops against hail, which is 
often a serious cause of loss, has been 
Insurance against organised in several districts, but inasmuch 
Hail. as such insurance is attended with consider- 

able risks, and as it is desirable that such 
risks should not be too localised, it has been found advisable for 
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at least the early years of the movement to depend on the com- 
mercial insurance agencies. In some* cases the syndicat acts merely 
as the agent of a private society — in others it may itself undertake 
the insurance, re-insuring, however, for the larger part of its* 
responsibility with the strong financial companies. In still other 
cases associations of assistance'" have been formed, which, while 
not effecting insurance, have for their object the extenuation of 
any disaster by means of a res«erve fund. There are circumstances 
to which each of these types is the best suited. The whole ques- 
tion, however, of the means which can modify the evil effects of 
sudden losses due to storm or blight is of great importance to agri- 
culture, and experience has proved that much can be done in this 
respect on sound lines. Wider in its extension has been the de- 
velopment of insurance against mortality in 
losurance of Live live stock. In this scheme the syndicate 

Stock* have, owing to the economic conditions of 

such insurance, been able to adopt more 
strictly mutual and co-operative action. The great scop© of such 
insurance, the improved means of checking outbreaks of disease, 
the existence of several classes of live stock — all of which are not 
likely to suffer from an outbreak simultaneously — the importance 
of local knowledge, are conditions which favour the organisation of 
a form of co-operative action. Further, by means of a system of 
local societies federated into a strong union extending over a wide 
territory, a stable and economic organisation can be established. 
The famous association of the syndicat of the Department de la 
Sarthe has shown how economically the work of insurance can 
be effected by a strong federation, and how also the central associa- 
tion can assist in the foundation of local branches. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of notice that to increases? the sense alike of 
local and individual responsibility it is of advantage on the on© 
hand to make the insurance for a sum less than the total value of 
the stock — for example, 80 per cent, of the total value; and on. 
the other hand it is advisable to effect a distribution of the insur- 
ance between the local society and the federation, the local society 
to bear, say, 30 per cent, of the insurance, and the federation the 
remaining 70 per cent., an equivalent division of the premium 
being made between the two organisations. Hence if the losses 
in the particular district are heavy, while the whole federated com- 
munity suffers, a certain additional proportion of the loss remains 
with the society in whose territory the outbreak has occurred. 
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There is a great future for the extension of insurance amongst live 
stock, and the subject has received much attention in Europe, of 
late notably in Italy. The French experience, however, in this 
aspect of associated action is especially varied and valuable. 

Mention can only be made of the organisation of insurance 
against accident amongst agriculturists. 

Insurance against tliis direction a considerable develop- 

Accidents. ment has taken place in France, but as in 

the cas.e of lire insurance it has been found 
expedient to use the resources and experience of the old-estab- 
lished societies, some of which have dovoted special attention to 
the insurance of agricultural ri.sks. 

The scope, however, of the new organisation of agriculture in 
France cannot be realised without reference 
Social Functions certain more general aspirations of social 
of the policy. Among the functions which the 

Syndicate. ]aw ha.s attributed to the .syndicats is that 

of assi.sting in estaV:)ljshing agencies of thrift, 
of mutual aid, of relief of the aged and the unfortunate. Con- 
siderable development in th s direction ha.s taken place, and the 
^ caisses dc retraile’ and other similar institutions deserve careful 
study. In brief, the foundation of the syndicats has provided an 
organi.sation which, so far as the agricultural community is con- 
cerned, seems to make possible the working out of a sound system 
of social insurance on mutual lines. Considerable funds have al- 
ready been accumuiated for ‘ benefit' pur- 
Mutual Aid po.ses, and the older the movement grows 
Organisation. the more the value of this social activity is 
recognised. The State has further assisted 
since 1898 the efforts of the societies by paying an interest of 4i 
per cent, on deposits made by the syndicats for such social reserve 
funds — thus contributing in a manner which stimulates self-help, 
while it gives at the same time a certain control over the funds 
and a security of investment. The societies on their part have 
various ways of contributing to pension and relief schemes, some- 
times by a direct contribution, in other eauscs by allocating a certain 
portion of their profits. Thus the central syndicat of Belleville 
sur Saoue, which has taken a leading part in formulating schemers 
of pension and mutual assistance, has by means of the profits in its 
nurseries ' been able to place a considerable credit to a ‘ mutual 
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aid’ fund. This side of the movemeni is still in its beginning, 
but it has a great possibilty before it, and the growth will afford 
an invaluable reserve-power and stability to rural life. 

There are, however, other service?} of great social value which 
the syndicats have rendered. They have 
Begistries of Labour registries of labour and bureaus of in- 

and Information formation — agencies of great service which 

Bureaus. can be best carried into effect through local 

organisations in close touch with one an- 
other. In France the syndicats have this close relationship, and 
the freemasonry existing within the syndicats, whicli are composed 
of all classes, enables them to be an excellent centre for such duties 
as that of a labour bureau. Again, as a centre for dissemination 
of information they are of great importance. The federated syndi- 
cats have in many cases their own organ some of which have a 
wido circulation. Through this press medium, through leaflets, 
by means of lectures, and in some cases, as in that of the cantonal 
syndicat of Saint-Amant-de-Boixe, by the institution of circulating 
libraries, they stimulate the intellectual life of the rural districts. 

Tlie syndicat has, it may be said, become 
Educational school and club of the farmer. 

Influence of the Tlie leaders of the new agrarian movement 
Syndicat. in France recognised that in face of modern 

conditions the producer, small as well as 
great, must realise above all the conditions which make foreign 
competition serious, must study the means by which it can be 
economically met, must keep an open mind on the question of the 
labourer and his rights, must understand what public service can 
yield, and what private enterprise must supply, must be always a 
learner. The French nation has a marvellous power of conception, 
and though a programme, such as the syndicats have presented to 
themselves, cannot be realised in a day or a generation, the idea has 
been set up — a positive and rightly conservative force to meet 
disintegrating conditions moral and intellectual as well as material. 
Also the syndicats are rendering service not only to the grown 
generation but to that which is rising. They have taken a close 
interest in the development of agricultural education alike in the 
primary and the secondary schools of the country, and even if there 
may not be always agreement with the opportuneness or the sound- 
ness educationally of their policy, they hav^ btougbt pressure ^ 
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bear on the subject, and have stimulated thought and action. 
Moreover, by reason of their representa^tive character and of their 
knowledge of local conditions they have assisted in relating 
rural education to local circumstances — an aim which, under proper 
methods of training the faculties of observation and of relation and 
reason will be admitted to bo not only advisable but essential to 
the most effective education. But the syndicat is the club as well 
as the school of the farmen^ and has contributed greatly to the 
sociability of rural life. The common meet- 
A Centre of place, the seasonal reunions, the regard 

Social Interest. for local customs and local spirit — ^local 
song and local speech — have with the other 
aspects of syndicatal activity awakened the soul of the country. 
Such are some of the features of the syndicat — the institution 
which has been the centre of the revival of agriculture in France. 
But on© point, and that of the greatest importance, must still be 
noticed. 


Th© strength and success of the syndicat has been 
The duo largely to the broad conception of itisi 

Representative scope - the study and defence of agricul- 
ture — and to the fact that it has been repre- 
sentative of all the agricultural classes. It 
has been a ' syndicat mixte.' Landlord 
farmers, tenant farmers, great farmers and small farmers, small 
holders, agricultural laboureis — all have met in the syndicat. Th© 
aim has been to bring out common or reciprocal interests, to pre- 
vent the separation of classes, to- give to the individual — especially 
the economically weak individual — the credit and counsel of the 


of the 
83 mdicats« 


strong, and to combine the best thought, goodwill, and energy in 
establishing a prosperoxis farming community. It is not easy to 
over-estimate the ini{K>rtance which the combination of various 
ppcial classes ha© bad on the policy of the movement. It has above 
^11 given it a generous human outlook which, if the direction of 
affairs were left with th© small farmers, would have been largely 
lacking. And further, the combination of all classes has enabled 
the Government to proceed with th© constructive legislation of 
recent years, tbe result# of which are destined to have a far-reach- 
ing influence on French agriculture. 

The constitution of the syndicat# is of the simplest character, 
but it is admirably suited to the work which has to be done. An in* 


ptftutipn having a right spirit within it is the thing needful. Given 
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tMat, and freedom from restriction, the natural ^ souplee&e’ of the 
organisation enables it to meet new circumstances. But the success 
of the movement depends on its scientific and social character. 
The agrarian movements abroad and the syiidicats in France have 
been accused of the same jK>licy are in danger of setting the 
agricultural interest at war wilh other industrial intercstvs. The 
true strengt h on the other hand of such a movement as that of the 
‘ syndicate agi*ico1es’ rests in its search strictly after economic 
methods and efficiency of organisation. When it pursues this end, 
and enlarges its view to develop institutions of mutual helpfulness 
and social foresight, the agricultural association becomes set'ond to 
no agency as an instrument of rural stability and solidarity, and 
will ketjp the confidence and sympathy of the whole industrial 
public. 

W. G. A. 
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THE USE OF ALCOHOL IN INDUSTRY. 

The Departmental Committee on the use of Alcohol in Industry, 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has presented its 
Report (Cd, 2472-1905). The Committee was instructed to 
consider the existing facilities for the use, without pay- 
ment of duty, of spirits in arts and manufactunes, and in par- 
ticular into the operation of Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902, 
and to report whether the powers conferred upon the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue by this section permit of adequate facilities 
being given for the use of spirits in manufactures and in the pro- 
duction of motive power, or whether further facilities are required. 
Tlio Committee was also required, if it should appear that the 
present facilities aro inadequate, to advise the further measures to 
be adopted, without prejudice to the safety of the revenue derived 
from spirits, and with due regard to the interests of the producers 
of spirits in the United Kingdom. 

In interpreting the terms of reference, the Committee considered 
that the main objects of its inquiry were to ascei*tain the extent to 
which alcohol is, or might be, employed in 
Scope of the manufactures, or in the production 

Inquiry. of heat, light, or motive power ; and to deter- 

mino the conditions of greatest freedom that 
could Ixj accordcxl to its use for those purposes, consistently wnth 
adequate safety to the revenue derived from spirit as an article of 
human consumption. 

The Committee has, therefore, confined its attention almost ex- 
clusively to these points; and has not attempted to deal fully with 
allied questions, such as possible changes in the methods of pro- 
ducing .spirit, or the materials from which it may be obtained, or 
such as the actual or possible sources of supply. 

The Committee did, however, for special reasons, take some evi- 
dence on the question of the production of spirit from potatoes ; 
enough to show that in the present agricultural conditions of this 
country it would not be possible to found a. profitable industry on 
the employment of potatoes as a material for distillation. 

(In this connection, see the article, The Manufacture of Alcohol 
from Potatoes,’^ by in the Jmirrml for January last, 

Vol. V., No. 2, p. 309.) 


2 z 2 
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III order to obtain evidence, the Co-mmittee applied to the 
Association of Chambers o-f Commerce of the United Kingdom, and 
to the Chambers of Commerce of London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham ; and the majority of witnesses examined were gentle- 
men selected by those bodies, as representatives competent to speak 
on behalf of the several industries in which alcohol is, or might be, 
employed. Of the rest, some came at their own request, while others 
cam© on direct invitation. In addition to oral evidence, much 
information was laid before the Committee in the form of 
memoranda prepared by the Board of Inland Revenue, in regard 
to the regulations in this and other countries governing the use of 
spirit for industrial purposes, as to the quantities of spirit so used, 
and as to the Rules and Regulations laid down by the Board of 
Inland Revenue under the Act of 1902. Lastly, as in the evidence 
of certain of the witnesses who came before us much stress was laid 
upon the system and regulations established in Germany in con- 
nection with the industrial use of alcohol, the Committee felt it 
was very desirable to procure information at first hand upon that 
subject; and accordingly sent a deputation to Germany for that 
purpose. 

The use of methylated (denatured) spirit duty-free was first 
authorised in 1855 by the Act 18 & 19, 
Conditions Viet., c. 38, The present law on the subject 
governing the use is contained in the Spirits Act, 1880, as 
of Spirit for amended by the Customs and Inland 
Industrial Purposes. Revenue Act, 1890, and Section 8 of the 
Finance Act, 1902. 

The practice resulting from the law has been as follows: — 

Up to the year 1855, spirit could not be used duty-free by the 
public under any circumstances. From 1855 to 1861 it could he 
used duty-free for manufacturing purposes only, if methylated 
according to the prescribed process. 

From 1861 to 1891 spirit could be used duty-free for any pur- 
pose other than consumption directly or indirectly as a beverage, 
or internally as a medicine, provided it was mixed with wood- 
naphtha to the extent of ono-ninth of its volume. But, if used in 
large quantities, as for manufacturing purposes, it could not be 
purchased from a retailer of methylated spirit, but only from a 
xnethylator, and the user was subject to Sxcise supervision. 

From 1891 to 1902, the use of this kind of methylated spirit 
(which came to be descri]^ ae “^rdinaay'' methylated spirit) 
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w&Q confined to manufacturing purposes, subject to the same 
conditions as before ; while for geneoral purposes a spirit, consist- 
ing of the above spirit with an addition of '375 per cent, of 
mineral naphtha (petroleum), and known as mineralised'" 
methylated spirit, was brought into use. It is only in this spirit 
that retailers are permitted to deal. 

Since 1902, the two kinds of methylated spirit have continued 
to be used as before. But an alternative to their use has been 
opened to manufacturers, under which spirits may be employed 
after being subjecte^d to some special process of denaturing, 
appropriate to the particular industry, or }K)ssibly even in a pure 
state, sliould circumstances be held by the Board of Inland 
Revenue so to require. 

Advantage has been taken of the Act of 1 902 by a certain number 
of manufacturei-s. Tliere seem.s, however, to be in some quarters a very 
inadequate acquaintance with its provisions, and much failure to 
appreciate its significance ; and the beneficial effectvS of the Act 
have, on this account, been less widely diffused than they might 
have been. It may reasonably be expected that, as a result of this 
enquiry, eutei-prising traders will more largely avail themselves of 
the provisions of this Act, 

The “ Ordinary " Methylated Spirit is open to certain objections 
as a material or instrument of ina.nufacture. In a few cases it is 
unsuitable by reason either of the chemical 
Hindrances properties or of the smell of the wood- 

to the use of naphtha it contains. Bui even where its 

Spirit for charact.er is not a serious objtx;tion, it is still 

Industrial Purposes, always ojxm to this disadvantage, that it is 
somewhat heavily enhanced in cost as com- 
pared with pure spirit. For not only does the wcMxl-naphtha, which 
must be present to tlie extent of 10 ]>er cent., cost more than double 
the price of the ec|uivalent quantity of spirit, but now and again 
it teiid^ to make the mixture less efficient for the pui-{K>se in view 
than it would be without this ingredient. 

It was to meet these* objections that legislation was undertaken 
in 1902 ; and the Oommittee is of opinion that Section 8 of the 
Finance Act of that year does all that is possible in resi>ect of the 
character of spirit. It hae entirely removed all difficulty in the 
way of procuring a spirit suitable in character for any industrial 
purpose. It has also to some extent mitigated the objection on the 
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Tsoore of cost, inasmuch as the special processes of denaturing 
authorised by the Board of Inland Revenue are commonly less 
expensive to the manufacturer than is the case with Ordinary'^ 
Methylated Spirit. On the other hand, the cost of these processes 
is enhanced by the charges for Excise supervision. 

The cost of denaturing, however, touches a part only of the question 
of the price of the spirit used for industrial purposes. An influence 
on price, even more important, lies at an earlier stage of production 
of the spirit, viz. : — in the conditions under which spirit can alone 
be manufactured in this country. The duty on spirit used as a 
beverage in the United Kingdom is very heavy, and in imposing 
this duty it is essential to the protection of the Revenue to impose 
on the manufacture of spirit such restraints a» may be necessary 
to prevent any spirit from escaping payment of duty ; and a con- 
sequence of such restraints must be to cause an appreciable in- 
crease in the cost of manufacture. What the measure of this 
enhancement may be is not susceptible of precise determination ; 
and even an approximation to it can only be reached by persons 
with a minute and practical knowledge of all the details of manu- 
facture and of trade on the one hand^ and of what is requiicd for 
the protection of the Revenue on the other. The Committee have, 
therefore, not attempted to investigate all the elements that enter into 
the calculation, but have accepted the figures that have been estab' 
lished by law and practice as applicable to the present situation. 
These figures may be taken as representing an enhancement of the 
cost of producing plain British spirits by 3cf. the proof gallon, or 
an increase of about 50 per cent, on the cost that would otherwise 
prevail in the production of industrial alcohol. It is patent that 
producers thus hampered could not hope to compete successfully, 
either in the home or in fQreign markets, against rivals not similarly 
hampered, unless some eounterpoiso were provided to the burdens 
that fiscal restrictions impose upon them. Accordingly, the law does 
provide such a counterjxiise^ — in the case of the home market, by 
making the duty on imported spirits exceed the duty on British 
spirits by an amount equivalent to tlio burdens on the home pro- 
ducer- -this is called the Surtax — and in the case of foreign, 
markets, by granting to the home producer allowanced calculated 
on the same basis. These export allowances are at the rat© of 3d. 
per proof gallon on plain spirits, and bd. per proof gallon on com- 
pounded spirits, and it is the higher of these two allowances that is 
taken as determining the measure of the ** Surtax '' on all imported 
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spirits other than Rum or Brandy, on which the Surtax is Ad. 
the proof gadlon. Tlie final result upon the price of industrial 
spirit of all the mea^sures taken to protect the Revenue may be stated 
as follows: — Spirit used in manufacture is commonly about 64 over- 
proof (about 93 per cent, on the Ck)ntinental standard of pure 
alcohol), and is plain spirit. Therefore, the ])rice of a. bulk gallon 
of the spirit is about 5/7. more than it would have been, but for 
Excise restrictions. Tlie cost of methylating may 1>€ put down at 
between 3^/. and Ad. jx^r bulk gallon, so that o-f the price eventually 
paid by the manufacturer, which at present may be taken at^ from 
20d. to 22d. per bulk gallon for large quantities at wholesale price, 
about is attributable to precautions on behalf of the Revenue. 

The two considerations {(i) of the conditions in whicli spirit must 
be used, and (//) of the price at which it can be procured, affect 
different industries in very vaiying degrex's. Either consideration 
may be of vital importance to a particular industry. But the 
Committee is of opinion that, taking the whole range of industrial 
enterprising employing alcohol, the question of price is infinitely 
the more imjxirtant of the two. The numlx^r of eas(?s in whicli it 
lias been conclusively shown that ordinary methylaUxl spirit is 
seriously detrimental by reason of its character are remarkably few, 
whertvas the cases are numerous in which a difference of, say, 6/7. 
per bulk gallon in the price of alcohol might make all the dif- 
ference between profit or loss in the carrying of an enterprise. 

To illustrate this opinion a review of the evidence in respect of 
some of the nnire important indu.stries employing alcohol is given. 

Tlie Coal Tar Industry is taken first, Ixcanse 
Coal Tar Colour figuixxl veiy prominently in the dis- 

Industry* cussions which have led up to the present in- 

quiry. In the course of these discussions, it has 
frequently been ass(n-tod that the Coal Tar Colour Industry, which 
originated and at one time tlourished in Great Britain, 
has been lost very largely, if not mainly, by reason of the 
obstacles in the way of a cheap and untrajiimelled supply of alcohol. 
In view of the prominence given to this assertion, it was thought 
desirable, even at the risk of travelling somewhat beyond the 
immediate purpose of the inquiry, to procure authentic evidence 
upon the subject. With that object Dr. W. H. Perkin, the dis- 
coverer in 185G of the first Coal Tar Colour, was invitexi to appear 
before the Committee; Mr. R, J. Friswell, who was engaged in the 
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manufa^^ture of aniline dyes from 1874 to 1899, and Profeajor 
Meldola, who was similarly engaged from 1870 to 1885, were also 
asked to give evidence. 

On a review of all the evidence, the Committee are of opinion 
that, regarded as a statement of historical fact, the assertion that 
the Coal Tar Colour Industry has been lost to this country on 
account of obstacles to the use of alcohol is destitute of substantial 
foundation. 

In the earlier days of the industry alcohol was used almost wholly 
as a solvent, and for that purpose methylated spirit is suitable. 
Moreover, when alcohol first began to be used as a constituent of 
dyes, and until some time after the decadence of the industry in 
this country had become marked, the margin of profit on the manu- 
facture was so great that the diflFerence in price even between duty- 
free and duty-paid alcohol was a matter that could practically be 
left out of consideration. 

To examine at length into the causes that did, in fact, contribute 
to the decadence of the industry in this country and to its rapid 
development in Germany, would be to carry the inquiry beyond the 
terms of reference, but the Committee stales that the evidence 
taken shows that the cause which predominated over all others was 
the failure of those responsible for the management and for the 
finance of the industry here, during the years 1860-1880, to realise 
the vital importance of its scientific aide, and their consequent 
omission to provide adequately for its development on that aide. 

But while stating this in the interest of historical accuracy, the 
Committee do not infer that what was true of the period 1860-1880, 
is true at the present time. On the contrary, it is unquestionable 
that, in some branches of the colour industiy, with alcohol playing 
a considerable part as a constituent of certain dyes and with profits 
cut down by competition to a narrow margin, the circumstances 
under which, in respect of condition and of price, alcohol can be 
used have become of importance. But here too, it is necessary to 
guard against exaggeration. Large classes of the Coal Tar Colours — 
alizarine, indigo, and by far the greatei* number of the mo dyes — 
require no alcohol for their manufacture eitlier directly or indirectly, 
and these represent by far the larger proportion of all tlie colours 
produced. 

Nevertheless, even where alcohol is not immediately required for 
the manufacture of a dye-stuff, the utilisation of waste products and 
the development of new methods may be hampered by a want of 
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alcohol ; while, for those dye-stuffs for which alcohol is essential, its 
price and the conditions of its use are matters of great moment. 
The Committee is of opinion, therefore, that, if the hope is to be 
entertained of recovering any considerable portion of this trade, 
more favourable conditions must be established in respect of the 
use of alcohol. 

On the question whether in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
ordinary methylated spirit is unsuitable or detrimental in character, 
the evidence laid Ixjfore the Committee ap- 

Smokelesft Powders, pears conflicting and inconclusive. As Sir W. 

Crookes puts it, it is known that very slight 
chemical variations in the materials employed may produce very 
marked variations in the quality of the powder produced, more 
especially as regards its stability ; to detennino whether the chemical 
composition of ordinary methylated spirit (or of methylated ether) 
would or would not affect the stability or other properties of a 
powder, would demand costly c?(xp<*»riments extending over many 
years; and tlH?ire has not been any sufficient inducement to under- 
take such experiments. Tlie Act of 1902 still further diminishes 
the inducement, and all the more so bec^ause there is probably no 
single industry in which exceptional advantages as regards the use 
of spirit could be accorded with less risk to the Revenue. The 
workmen employed ai*e of necessity men of steady and trustworthy 
character; they are subject, to the stnetest supervision ; and the 
manner in wliicli spirit entetrs intx> the proc’ess of manufacture gives 
but little opening for peculation. 

But the question of the price of spirit and ether is one of vital 
imporUinco to the manufiicturer of smokeless powder, of which 
nitro cellulose is a constituent.* The quantity of alcohol used, 
either directly in the form of spirit, or indirectly in tlie form of 
ether, for the production of one pound of this powder is very large. 
What the exact amount may l>e it is difficult to determine, because 
so much dej>ends upon the amount of spirit that may be recovered 
from any operation, and this varies as between one operation and 
another, and aa between one factory and another. But one witness 
gave us to undei*stand that a differeuce of Cc/. per gallon in the price 
of spirit would make a difference of 7d. per pound in the cost of 
the powder produced ; and it is manifest that even a much smaller 
difference than that would turn the scale between profit and loss. 

^ItiB an open question amongst the authorities whether the powder of the future will 
ho one requiring alcohol for its preparation. 
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In the producticwi of fine chemicals alcohol plays a very important 
For a large, and probably increasing, number of substances, 
such as the synthetic perfumes, antipyrine, phenacetin, sulphonal, 
and so on, alcohol ait a price not in excess of 
Pharmaceutical which it stands in competing 

Products—Fine countries, and usable under conditions not 

Chemicals. inimical to tlie quality and character of the 
compounds produced, is essential to the 
existence of the industry. The industry presents certain features 
of difficulty, because, in the first place, there are large numbers of 
pharmaceutical preparations in which the alcohol remains as free 
spirit, and which must continue to be made from duty-paid spirit ; 
and because, in the second place, the pr©pai‘ation8 are so numerous 
and so various in character that there are difficulties in making a 
single process of denaturing applicable to them all. But these 
difficulties have been satisfactorily overcome in Gennany, and there 
is no reason why they should not be overcome here. The manu- 
facture of synthetical cheanicaJ products with duty-free alcohol, how- 
ever, would have to be completely and effectually separated from 
the manufacture of preparations (as for example, tinctures) in which 
the alcohol remains as such, and which, therefore, must be made 
with duty-paid spirit. 

The production of other has become a most important industry, 
large quantities being required for -manufacturing purposes 

smokeless powder, artificial silk, etc.) and 
Ether. refrigerating purposes. For most, if not 

for all of tliese purposes, ether made from 
ordinary methylated spirit is quit© suitable. But, inasmuch as it 
requires much more than a gallon of strong spirit to produce a 
gaJlon of etlier, the price of spirit is manifestly a consideration of 
primar}’' moment to this industiy. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that in the course of the evidence, the question was raised 
whether the present rates of import duty on ethers are the correct 
equivalents of the duty payable on the spirit necessary to produce 
them. 


Lacquers and varnishes are usually made with the ordinary 
methylated spirit, where spirit enters into the manufacture. (Spirit 


Lacquers, 
Varnishes, &;c 


is not required for lacquers that are applied 
cold.) In a few rare cases pure duty-paid 
spirit is employed for the finest kinds of 


lacquer. On the question whether methylated spirit is detrimental 



to tJie character of the product, the evidence submitted was con- 
flicting — some witnesses insisting that it is detrimental, another, 
representing a considerable section of the trade, maintaining that 
it is not. Specimens of gocxis treated with lacquer made with pure 
spirit, with ordinary methylated spirit, and with wood naphtha 
respectively, were submitted ; little, if any, distinction between 
them was perceptible to the unprofessional eye. 

However this may bo, for this trade neither the character nor the 
price of spirit under existing conditions, creates any serious hind- 
rance, except, perhat>s, for gooils exported. For in the home 
market, the trade enjoys a considerable measure of practical pro- 
tection, owing to the fact that imported lactjuers and varnishes con- 
taining spirit are charged full spirit duty on the quantity of spirit 
contained. 

Spirit is not used at prescmt in this country as a fuel for motor 
vehick's. Nor is it so used to any great extent either in Germany 
or in France, in spite of the fact that both 
Motor these couiitries are most desirous of en- 

Vehicles. couraging the use of a material that is in- 

digenous, in preference to a materia], like 
petrol, that has to bo imporkxl. Where spirit is used for motor or 
other engines in those countries, it is almost, entirely for agricultural 
engines. For moter cars, spirit presents certain special difficulties, 
which require to bc' overcome, the principal being the behaviour of 
a lcohol in very cold weatlier and the tendency of the acids generated 
by its combustion to cause corrosion of the metal surfaces with 
winch they (?ome in contact. 

On all the facts, the Committee has arrivexl at the following 
geiieral conclusions: — 

(i.) That where spirit is used for general and univei'sal pur- 
poses, such as hejiting or lighting, the present “mineralised” 
methylated spirit is perfectly satisfactory, both to the Revenue 
and to the public, in respect of character, 
General present no better method of 

Conclusions. denaturing is available. In respect of 

price, the cost of mineralised methylated 
spirit is enhanced by some 40 per cent, by revason of measures 
necessary for the protection of the Revenue. But to countervail 
such enhancement would bo merely to relieve the whole com- 
munity of a burden in one direction by putting u|Kjn it an 
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<!quivalent burden in another, seeing that the cost of relief would 
necessarily have to be made up to the Exchequer from some 
other source of taxation. Thus there would be no real balance 
of gain to the cximmunity as a whole from arrangements that 
would of necessity be somewhat complex, and would entail a 
certain cost in their application. Having regard, however, to 
the practical security that is provided for the Revenue by the 
process of denaturing adopted in the case of this spirit, the regula- 
tions in regard to distribution might be appreciably relaxed in 
respect of the quantities that retailers may keep in stock, or may 
sell at any one time to a customer. It is recommended that the 
regulations should be left to be prescribed from time to time by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, instead of being stereotyped in 
the Statutes. 

(ii.) That where spirit is used for industrial purposes, the 
Finance Act of 1902 provides adequate and entirely satisfactory 
machinery for securing that the spirit may be used in a condition 
that is suitable and appropriate to each particular purpose of 
manufacture. The machinery is elastic — much more so than is 
the corresponding machinery in Germany -and it permits of 
every reasonable process of denaturing, or even, in the last resort, 
of the use of spirit in a pure state. For more than this it would 
be impossible tO' ask. 

(iii.) That something more is required in order to place spirit 
used as an instrument or a material of manufacture on a footing 
satisfactory in the matter of cost. Anything in the nature of a 
bounty is undc'sirable. But seeing that on the price of spirit the 
very existence of certain indusU*ie« may depend, and that for all 
industries using alcohol the price of spirit is an important factor 
for that portion of trade that lies outside the home market, it is 
desirable to make such arrangements as will free the price of 
industrial spirit from the enhancement due to the indirect in- 
fluence of the spirit duties. It would be disastrous if, to the 
mischief that the drinking of alcohol causes by diminution in 
the e«fficiency of labour, the taxation of alcohol should be allowed 
to add the further mischief of narrowing the openings for the 
employment of labour. 

The Committee reports that there is only one way in which the 
influence of the spirit duties can be satisfactorily counteracted in 
favour of industrial alcohol. To diminish the Excise restrictions 
on the manufacture of alcohol might mitigate the influence, but 
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probably not to any great extent. For with a duty of over 1,000 
per cent, on the prime co»t of an article, Revenue control must- of 
necessity b© strict. Moreover, the gain to industry would be made 
at the risk of the Revenue, and a duty that yields over £20,000,000 
per annum to the Exchequer is a public interest that cannot be 
trifled with. To relieve imported spirit from the surtax which is 
needed to counterbalance the burden imposed on production in this 
country by the Excise regulation's would be manifestly unfair ; and 
its effect would be to give to the Staten-aided spirits from Germany 
or Russia a practical monopoly of the market in this country for 
industrial spirit. The only adequate cou.i*se is to neutralise, for 
industrial spirit, the enhanced cost of pi'oduction du© to Excise 
control, in the same way as the enhanced cost is neutralised for 
exports, viz. : by granting an allowance on such spirit at such rate 
ae may from time to time be taken as the equivalent of the increase 
in cost of production due to Revenue restrictions. At the present 
time, the rate is taken at 3^. per proof gallon for plain spirits, and 
the allowance would ac’xordingly be at this rate, and should be paid 
equally on all industrial spirit, whether it be of British or of foreign 
origin. 

It is not suggested that the cost of methylation should be lx>riio 
by the State although a strictly logical application of the principle 
of attempting to put industrial alcohol on the footing that it would 
occupy, if there were no duties on spirit, might seem to require this 
further concession. But the manufacturer using alcohol has so 
strong an interest in rendering it unpotable for his own protection 
that he may fairly be asked U> acce]>t denaturing as a necessary 
incident of use, the cost of which he should l>ear. 

At the same time the charge on the manufacturer might reason- 
ably be limited to paying the cost of the dtnaturing agents and ot 
the mixing of them with the spirit; and he should not be 
required to pay the cost of regular attendance of the Excise officers, 
which is given wholly in the interests of the Revenue. Attendances 
at irregular times, at the special request and for the s|K!cial con- 
venience of the manufacturer, might, if necessary, continue to be 
charged against him. 

For ordinary methylated spirit (which will continue to be used 
for many industrial purposes for which it is not, in the words of 
the Act of 1902, unsuitable or detrimental”) the formula of 
methylation may safely be modified, and the proportion of wood- 
naphtha reduced, so that th^ mixture may consist of ninoty-five 
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volumes of spirit to five of wood naphtha. This will at once some- 
what cheapen the methylated spirit, and will also* diminish any 
prejudicial effect that the chemical properties of wood-naphtha may 
have for certain manufactures; while it will continue to “ earmark 
the spirit sufficiently to allow of detection by analysis, should the 
methylated spirit bo used for any improper purpose. It must bo 
remembered that this kind of methylated spirit can only be used 
by persons holding an authority from, and under heavy bond to, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue (whereby its employment is 
subject to control and supervision, which can be graduated accord- 
ing to circumstances), and that consequently the risk of fraud is 
limiUxi. 

Methylic alcohol used for industrial purposes might be accorded 
special treatment . It is understood that the Board of Inland Revenue 
do not consider that it would lx? s<afe to revert to the position 
obtaining before 1865, when methylic alcohol was regarded as 
wholly outside the scope of the spirit duties ; and their opinion 
receives support fi'om the fact that in France the law has recently 
been altered so as to define more precisely the degree of purity 
which shall render methylic alcohol liable to duty. The object in 
view can, however, be sufficiently met without taking methylic 
alcohol out of the charge for duty. It would meet all requirements 
in respect of methylic alcohol if it were exempted from the con- 
dition of the proviso to Section 8 of the Act of 1902, which requires 
payment of the surtax on all imported spirit used for manufacture, 
and if the Board of Inland Revenue should exercise their discretion 
under the section in the matter denaturing in such a way as to 
permit the use of methylic alcohol practically pure. This, it is 
believed, they would be willing to do; and exemption from the 
surtax would be fully justified, inasmuch as the manufacture of 
methylic alcohol in the United Kingdom is not, in fact, subjected 
to any restrictions that enhance the cost of its production. 

While making the concessions above described, it would l>€ right, 
in the interests of the Revenue, that special denaturing agents 
authorised for use in particular industries should be subject to 
official test; and further, that manufacturers who are authorised 
to employ specially denatured alcohol should be required to keep 
such books as may be prescribed, showing the receipts and issues 
of spirit, the manner in which it has been distributed to the several 
branches or departments of the factory, and the quantities produced 
of the articles manufactured with it, 
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The Committee is of opinion that the recommendations made, 
if adopted, will place the manufacturers of this country in respect 
of the use of alcohol in industry on a footing of equality, in some 
respects of advantage, as compared with their competitors abroad. 
Amongst the witnesses who appeared before the Committee there 
was found a very general impression that, in Germany at any rate 
- — and Germany is our most formidable competitor in this field — 
spirit could bo use<l in manufacture duty-free and pure, with 
scarcely any restraint. This is very far from being the 
case. As regards price, the grant of the export allow- 
ance would make the average price of industrial spirit 
in the United Kingdom even lower than the average price in 
Germany. The price, exclusive of the cost of any denaturing, 
would, under present conditions, Ix'. alx>ut 7^Z. the proof gallon, or 
about the bulk gallon at 64 over proof the strength common 

in industrial spirit. That is as low as the minimum price paid by 
users in Germany in the year 1902, when spirit was abnormally 
low, and is much below the figures of If. 3^//, per proof gallon, and 
of 2.y. IJr/. per bulk gallon prevailing in Germany at the present 
time. Further, the price of spirit in this countiy, where all 
materials may be freely used, and where none of general use are 
subject to taxation, is a stable price. In Germany the conditions 
of production tend tx> wide and rapid fluctuations in price. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to suppose that any 
facilities given for the use of spirit in this countiy are likely to 
create such an increased demand for spirit as to produce any short- 
age of supply, and so to lead to a rise in price. 

The Committee summarises its recommendations as follows : — 

(i.) That an allowance be gi'anted to all industrial spirit, 
whether of British or foreign origin, at 
Summary of from time to time prevailing for 

Recommendations. the allowance to British plain spirits on 
export : 

(ii.) That imported methylic alcohol be I'elieved from the 
obligation to pay the surtax imposed by the proviso to Section 8 
of the Finance Act, 1902; and that methylic alcohol be accorded 
favourable treatment in the matter of denaturing: 

(iii.) That “ ordinary methylated spirit should contain only 
5 per cent, of wood-naphtha, instead of 10 per cent. 

(iv.) That no charge should be made on manufacturers for the 
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regular attendance of Excise officers to supervise denaturing 
operations or the use of denatured .spirit, in factories taking the 
benefit of Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1902. 

(v.) That where spirit is allowed to bo denatured with special 
agents such agents should bo subject to official test and approval ; 
and that accounts should be kept by the usei’ showing I’oceipts 
of spirit into store, the issues thereof from store in detail, and 
the quantities of goods produced. 

(vi.) That in the manufacture of fine chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products, spirit specially denatured should be allowed 
only where the manufacture is kept entirely separate from the 
manufacture of tinctures and other preparations in which spirit 
remains as spirit in the finished product. 

(vii.) That the regulations governing the sale by retail of 
mineralised methylated spirit should be made less stringent and 
more elastic. 
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THE FRUIT INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland held a Fruit Show, followed by a conference of 
fruit-growers and others, in October of last year. The proceedings, 
which evoketl mucli interest and gave a needed stimulits to the fruit 
(industry, were reported at length in the January issue of tho Do- 
partment’s Journal (Vol, V., No. 2, p. 236). In view of the revived 
interest in fruit-growing, the following account of the state of the 
fruit industry of Great Britain, summarised from the Report* of a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, may be useful. 

As indicating the scope and nature of the inquiry, it may be 
pointed out the Committee met altogether 49 
times, examined 61 w’itnesses, and that 
The Scope and Nature jj qgg questions were asked and answered, 
of the Inquiry, witnesses consisted of officials from the 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, who 
were able to stato the present condition of the industry, and to 
inform tho Commiittee what measures had hitherto been taken by 
Government to promote it; of some of the County Council Hor- 
ticultural Instructors, who explained what had been done so far by 
way of im»truction by several of the County Councils; of fruit 
growers from all the principal fruit-gi'owing districts in England, 
Scotland, and Wales; of salesmen from sevei’al of the largest dis- 
tributing centre®; of railway officia-s, who stated to what extent 
the railway companie,s had been able to meet the requirements of 
the industry; of land agents and surveyors, wdio dealt with the 
present state of the law with regard to land tenure, so far as it 
affects market gardens and fruit plantations ; of officials of the 
Board of Trade, Somerset House, the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the British Bee-Keepers' Association, and other bodies, who gave 
evidence on special points brought before them. In addition to 
this the Committee heard several witnesses on the condition of the 
aider and jam industries, on tho prosperity of which the fruit 
grower is largely dependent. In the selection of witnesses, the 
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Committee endeavoured to procure thoroughly representative men, 
by inviting various corporate bodie/? and local associations to dele- 
gate one of their members to give evidence. Besides hearing 
evidence, the Committee visited some of the chief fruit-growing 
districts, including Swanley in Kent, the large plantations at Tod- 
dington in Gloucestershire, and the Evesham district. They also 
took the opportunity of seeing th.e Natioiial Fruit and Cider In- 
stitute, at Long Ashton, near Bristol, the Swanley Horticultural 
College, the East Sussex County Council Fruit Station at Uckfield, 
and, by the kindness of the Duke of Bedford, the Experimental 
Fruit Farm near Woburn, where a most interesting day was spent. 
The Chairman also paid a visit to the large strawberry plantation 
of Messrs. Beilis Bros., at Holt, Denbighshire. 

It may be of advantage to begin by giving .some figures showing 

the extent of the fruit-growing industry as 

Extent of the Industry. 

statistics, the total acreage undf •• Orchards 
in 1904 was 243,008 acres, of which 236,705 were in England, 
2,490 in Scotland, and 3,813 in Wales. These figures refer to 
orchards only, not to small fiuit, though in many cases there would 
be small fruit under the orchard trees, but that Is dealt with 
separately. Tliese figures may be taken as fairly accurate, but, as 
they are compiled from Returns voluntarily made by owners and 
occupiers of land, there may be some omissions and inaccuracies, 
besides no account is taken of orchards in any holdings of less than 
an acre in extent, nor of the isolated trees and clumps constituting 
the remains of former orchards, so prevalent in Herefordshire and 
Devonshire, nor of fruit trees growing in hedge^rows, as in the case 
of the damson trees lining the hedges in the Holt district. 

Turning next to Small Fruit, the total acreage in 1904 was 
77,947 acres, 70,612 acres being in England, 6,072 in Scotland, and 
1,263 in Wales. It should be stated, however, that these figures 
and thoee for orchards present to some extent a double return. Small 
fruit is very often grown in orchards, especially when the orchard 
trees are young ; consequently the same land would in many cases 
be entered under the heading both of orcharcb and of small fruit — 
and it is not possible to obtain absolutely accurate figures of the 
total acreage under fruit generally, which, however, at the outside 
would probably not exceed 300,000 acres. 
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Though, however, this is but a small proportion of the total 
amount of cultivated land in Great Britain, 
Progress of the the fruit industry appears to be a most pro- 

Industry. gressivo industry ; in fact, it is the only form 

of agriculture which has exhibited any sign 
of progress in recent years. Tlie Committee bas indeed been 
much struck with the great increase in fruit-growing in the country. 
Taking orchards, there has been an increase from 148,221 acres in 
1873, to 243,008 acres in 1904, or 63‘9 per cent, in thirty-one 
years. Taking small fruit, there has been an increase from 69,792 
acres in 1897, to 77,947 acres in 1904. or 11 7 per cent, in ©even 
years. With this remarkable growth it is instructive to compare 
the decDine of every other crop in Great Britain. For instance, it 
appears that there has been a decrease in the acreage of wheat from 
2,564,237 acres in 1888, to 1,375,284 acres in 1904, or 46' 3 per cent, 
in sixteein years ; a decrease in the acreage of all com crops from 
8,187,758 acres in 1888, to 6,953,034 acres in 1904, or 15*0 per cent, 
in sixteen years; a dec^roase in green cropvs from 3,471,861 acres in 
1888, to 3,036,026 acre.s in 1904, or 12*5 per cent, in sixteen years; 
a decrease in h(>|>s, from 58,494 acres in 1888, to 47,799 acres in 
1904, or 18*2 per cent, in sixteen years. 

In fact, the development of the fniit industry has come to the 
assistance of the farmer most o]>}K>rtuncly in certain parts of Eng- 
land, notably in Kent, Middlesex, Worcestershire and Cambridge- 
shire, and, as more than one witness pointed out, much land which 
previously grew wheat lis now planted with fruit. 

Several important questions naturally arise in connection with 
this remarkable increase. The first is, what 
The Cause of the been the cause of it ? On this point some 

Bevival of Fruit interesting evidence wus given by Sir Wil- 
Growing. liam Thiselton Dyer, Director of the Royal 

Botanic Gardens at Kew. He spoke of the 
extraordinary growth of the taste for fruit on the part of the public, 
a taste which, in his opinion, was not sufficiently prowided for at 
present by fruit growers at home. There can bo no doubt that 
fruit is becoming more and more a regular carticle of food for all 
classes, and it is probable that, except in speeial years of glut, the 
home supply has not kept pace with the demand, and that, as it in- 
creases, the demand will increase also. But it is not merely the 
conaumption of fresh fruit which has largely increased. There is, 
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on the part of the public, a great and growing demand for jam, pre- 
served fruits and cider. Mr. T. F. Blackwell, of the firm of Crosse 
<k Blackwell, stated that the demand for fruit in various forms 
grows quite rapidly a® the growth of fruit, and he also informed 
the Committee that “ the taste for preserved fruit was growing 
enormously.” Mr. Chivers, a jam manufacturer, at Histon, near 
Cambridge, testified to the extraordinary increase in the jam in- 
dustry. As regards cider, there undoubtedly had been a falling off 
for many year^, both in the public taste for it, and in its manu- 
facture. This was probably due chiefly to the fact that the great 
vintage orchards in the West of England were rapidly becoming 
wom-out, many of them having been planted in the seventeenth 
century, and very little replanting having taken place since. In 
the last ten years, however, renewed attention has been paid to the 
industry ; a considerable amount of planting has taken place of cider 
varieties of apples, especially in Herefordshire, and organised efforts 
have been made witb considerable success to revive the trade. Mr. 
Bulmer, a cider-maker from Hereford, told the Committee that the 
taste for cider would soon be formed if only there were sufficient 
apples grown of the right sort. 

From the above it will be gathered, not only that the taste for 
fruit in various forms has grown very 
rapidly, but that there would appear to be 
The Praspe^ of the ^ further extension of the industry. 

A question which was frequently put 
to witnesses by member® of the Committee 
was Is there a likelihood of the fruit industry being 
overdone?” The answer in the majority of cases was in the 
negative. Sir William Thiselton Dyer stated, that he thought the 
supply of home grown fruit was inadequate, and that, if 
home grown fruit could be distributed to the people more efficiently 
and more cheaply, it would be absorbed, and would be profitable to 
the cultivator. Mr. Best, a large Worceetershire grower, said that 
he thought much more fruit-growing might be undertaken in this 
country if the foreigner did not increase his as well. Mr. Kruse, a 
grower from Cornwall, took a similar view, and expressed thie 
opinion that all the hardly fruit required by the people could be 
grown dn the country. Mr. Collins Clayton, from Wisbech, de- 
scribed the industry as '' still progressing and likely to progress,'* 
Mr, Wise, the agent to Mr. Andrews, the proprietor of the Todding- 
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tan said that there wa« no fear o| the industry being over- 

done with better means of distribution.'^ The same opinion was 
expressed by Mr. King, a Huntingdonshire grower, who said that 
he could double his business easily, and should do so if he could get 
the labour : by Mr. Pringle, a fruit salesman from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, who said that, if fruit culture was extended in this country, 
there would be a sale for the extra fruit thus grown at home, and 
probably a depreciated sale of the foreign, because English fruit 
is preferable anywhere " ; by Mr. Craae, who combines the business 
ofl a fruit grower in Cornwall with that of a fruit salesman in 
Liverpool, and who expre^tsed the view that fruit-growing was not 
being overdone in the country, and that there was plenty of room 
for more cultivation. Other witne.sses gaveevidcmce to the same effect. 

On the other hand, Mr. Berry, a Kentish grower, while recognis- 
ing that the industry admitted of considerable extension, was of 
opinion that it might easily be overdone, unless the. extension were 
made in the right direction ; and Mr. Wood, of Swardey, pointed 
out that there was a very large acreage of fruit already planted 
which had not yet come into full bearing. Mr. Hughes, of Eve- 
sham, agreed with Mr. Berry tharfv caution was necessary in extend- 
ing the industry, though conaiderable extension was possible with 
strawberries; whereas Mr. Trevetban, from Devonshire, was against 
extension of strawberry growing. Mr. Poupart, from Middlesex, 
was doubtful as to jK)ssihle extension. As to cultivation under 
glass, the two witnesses examined Mr. Rochford and Mr. Sams — 
both spoke of that branch of the lindustiy as having been overdone 
already. It is, however, only necessary to consider the phenomenal 
increase in the consumption of fruit in recent years, and the fact 
that it seems to be ^steadily on the increase, to realise that further 
production in Great Britaiin would be possible. In the last thirty 
years, not only has this production been doubled, but our importa- 
tion of fruit after deducting the re-exports) has risen from an in- 
signiffcan6 quantity to the colossal amount of approximately thii-teen 
million cwt. per annum ; and so expansive has been the public taste 
for fruit., that this enormous increase in the supply has in many 
cases not affect.ed the ave{*age prices realised to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Having regard to all the evidence, the Committee feel that it is 
probable that a large extension of the industry at home might 
profitably be undertaken if carried out with judgmeoat, and that, if 
certain difficulties and drawbacks are removed, fruit-growing may 
progress m rapidly in the future as it has been in the past. 
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The next question which ari^s is — would such an extension he 
beneficial to the country? Upon this the 
Committee think that there can hardly be 
Is the Extension of opinions. As has been already observed, 
•o t 9 has taken the place of wheat in some 

districts where it has been found impossible 
to make wheat pay, and it is evident that 
the profits from fruit-growing, taking one year with another, are 
far greater than those from ordinary farming. It is undoubtedly 
the case that the planting of fruit greatly increase® the value of 
land, as is shown by the high rents which land under the cultiva- 
tion of fruit commands. When vdsiting the Evesham district, the 
Committee saw land which wa® let a few years ago for ordinary 
agricultural purposes at not more than £1 an acre^ and is now 
fetching £6 an acre as a fruit plantation. Evidence of similar en- 
hancement of value in Middlesex wavS given by Mr. Ijobjoit, a 
grower from Hounslow, who said that he knew a piece of open land 
for which the rent was £3 an acre, while on the other vside of the 
hedge there was similar land for which the tenant was paying £10 
an acre, simply because it was under fruit ; and Mr. Hodge stated 
that in the Blairgowrie district fruit-growing had increased the 
letting value of the land from 25/?. an acre up to £4 to £12, and 
the selling value from £15 to £20 up to £50 to £100. Mr. Chivers 
also, representing the Wisbech district of Cambridgeshire, spoke of 
the increase in the value of land in consequence of the extension 
of fruit cultivation there. The same result is well known in all 
parts of the country where fruit is grown to any extent. Another 
beneficial effept of the planting of fruit is the great additional em- 
ployment of labour in country districts which of necessity follows. 
A fruit plantation, especially if conducted on modern principle®, 
employs far more labour than any other crop, with the possible ex- 
ception of hops. Mr, Woods, of Swanley, a gi'ower, not only of fruit 
on a very large scale, but also of hops, stated that fifty aeres of 
fruit land properly cultivated would cost more money in labour than 
1,000 acres of ordinary corn land, and he put the average labour 
bill down at about £25 an acre per innuni, both in the case of fruit 
and hope. This view was confirmed by Mr. P.ink, of Kingsdown, Kent, 
Mr. Clayton, of Wisbech, Mr. Wise, Mr. Craze, and many others. 
Mr. Pinks statement was remarkable; he said that the population 
of his parish, where fruit was not grown until he went there, had 
increased 25 per cent., and that, had fruit not been planted, be felt 
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sure that it would have declined by the same amount, through the 
falling off in the growth of corn, and he added that there was work 
for the people all through the winter. Tlie Committee is of opinion 
that no better means can be devised for bringing people back to the 
land than an extension of the fruit industry, where it can be done 
profitably. Nor is this all. It should be remembered that, besides 
the regular labour employed all through the year, a great amount 
of extra labour is required during the picking season, which, in 
the case of fruit, lasts for three months — from about the middle of 
June to the middle of September — and this labour is obtained chiefly 
from Ijondon and other largo towns and industrial centres, thus 
providing a splendid opportunity for many of the workers in these 
places of enjoying a most healthful and profitable change into the 
country. A great deal of labour is also employed in cider-making, 
jam-making and basket-making, which are the direct results of 
fruit-growing. Mr. Watkin.s, a Herefordshire grower, said that, 
although the cultivation of cider fruit doe® not employ very much 
labour in itself, the making of cider undoubtedly does. With re- 
gard to jam-making, the Committee had the advantage of visiting 
Messrs. Beach’s factory o«i the Toddington estate, and can thus 
testify to tlie amount of labour which this industry em- 
ploys. Referring to basket-making, the Committee was informed 
by Mr. Monro that the firm with which he dealt kept 40 to 50 men 
all the year round employed principally on his order®. 

It may also be said that fruit-growing is in itself a most interest- 
ing j^ursuit, calculated to enlai'ge the mind both of employers and 
employed. This jxiint was emphasised by Mr. Sheppard, who spoke 
of the intellectual growth of the labourer in the Holt district with- 
in the last thirty years, which he attributed, not merely to the 
general spread of education, but largely to the fact that the culti- 
vation of fruit tended to bring out all the latent intelligence of 
those engaged in it. The Committee was greatly struck at 
Evesham with the intelligence and business capacity displayed by 
the membei-s of the local Market Gardeners’ Association, most of 
them growers on quite a small scale, and many of them men who 
had raised themselves from the position of labourers. 


It may at this stage be interesting to give a sl*>rt account of the 
principal districts, and the varioius classe® of 
grower®. With the exception of Kent 
and Worcestershire, the counties in which 
orchards most abound are situated in the West of England— 


The Principal Fruit 
Districts. 
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Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, So*mersetshire, Devou^ire. 

This district has lo'Ug been celebrated for its apple and pear 
orchards, and is still the home of the cider and j^erry industry. 
Everybody acquainted with this part of the country has seen the 
old grass orchards, so beautiful in the spring, when the bloom is 
still on the trees, and in the autumn, when the fruit is matured. 
Many of these orchards are very old, the trees in Herefordshire, and 
doubtless in the other counties, having been planted as long ago as 
the end of the 17th century. Herefordshire, indeed, is dewribed 
by Marshall in a work published in 1789, and entitled “ The Rural 
Economy of Gloucestershire, including the Management of Orchards 
and Fruit Liquor in Herefordshire,'’ as “ a forest of fruit trees." 
The great bulk of the fruit grown is vintage fruit grown for 
cider and perry making) : in Herefordshire 75 per cent, was stated 
to be of this character, and a similar proportion would probably 
Hold good for Somersetshire and Devonshire. Scarcely a farm in 
these districts is without its orchard. The cider used to be entirely 
home-made, the cider press, like the orchard, being a ncK^essary 
part of every farm. In re<^ent years, however, the factory system 
has been introduced, with, apparently, good results But a great 
deal of cider is still made at home. Tlie cultivation of these old 
orchards is a very different matter from that of the modern fruit 
plantation. Very little labour is necessary; even picking is dis- 
pensed with, the fmit being generally shaken down : indeed, it 
must be admitted that, in many parts, the orchards have been 
terribly neglected — notably in Devonshire. Replanting is urgently 
needed, though a certain amount has been undertaken in Hereford- 
shire recently. But these orchards are still profitable — the cider 
fruit fetches a good price as a rule, and the trees standing in grass 
afford shade for sheep which graze in the orchards. The growers 
in these counties are generally not fruit growers" in a specific 
sense — they are ordinary farmers, whose farms consist to a greater 
or les^a extent of orchard ; but, having regard to the larger profits 
made elsewhere by fruit growers, it may well be surmised that, 
if they devoted more time and labour to their fruit, and took more 
interest in it, they would largely improve the value of their hold- 
ings and their y©ajjly profits. It is specially woHhy of notice that, 
where replanting occurs, the demaad is largely for good varieties of 
market fruit, and that, in some cases, the farmers exhibit a ten- 
dency to develop into professional fruit growers, and to adopt the 
higher methods of cultivation. There are many growers in Here- 
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fordshire, whose main object is the production of cider fruit, and 
in all these counties there are districts where mixed plantations 
exist, and where all hardy fruits are grown upon the most scientific 
principles. The most conspicuous example of this is the great fruit 
farm at Toddington, in Gloucestershire, started by Lord Sudeley 
in 1883, and now the property of Mr. Andrews, where there are 
between 600 and 700 acres actually under fruit — producing in some 
years a total of over 2,000 tons of fruit — apples, plums, damsons, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, black and red currants, 
gooseberries and nuts. Other examples which may be given are the 
Tamar Valley, in Devonshire, and, going further west, many parts 
of Cornwall, where, thanks to the climate, strawberries and other 
fruit ripen a week or a fortnight earlier than in most* English dis- 
tricts. 

Turning to a totally difTerent part of England, we find the county 
of Kent standing at the head of the list as regards the acreage, both 

of orchards and small fruit its pre-eminence in the latter being, 

indeed, most marked - with 22,549 acres to its credit: Middlesex 
coming next with 4,700. Kent has, of course, s]>ecial advantages in 
respect of its proximity to I.»ondon, which enables growers, parti- 
cularly in West Kent, to send their fruit easily and cheaply to the 
London markets, and also to get down large amounts of stable 
manure. Indeed, so far as the Swanley district is concemed, rail- 
way carriage is disjiensed with almost entirely for these purposes, 
the roads being used, aud motor haulage being employed more and 
more each year. In Kent every class of grower and of plantation 
is found, from the ordinary farmer with the old grass orchard, to 
the highly-specialised fruit-grower, having }x>ssibly 500 to 1,000 
acres of fruit, in mixed plantations. A good deal of the highest 
class of fruit is also gi’own under glass at Swanley. Speaking 
generally, however, it may be said that large holdings prevail in 
Kent, and that very little vintage fruit is grown, it being found 
more profitable to grow apples for the table than for cider-making. 
Another county conspicuous for its fruit-growing is Worcestershire, 
Worcestershire, indeed, seems to combine many of the character- 
istics of the West of England with the large mixed plantations of 
Kent and other districts. Very interesting evidence of a large fruit 
farm, comparable only with some of the Kent plantations, or with 
Toddington, was given by Mi\ Best of Suckley, near Worcester. 
But the most remarkable feature in Worcestershire is to be found at 
Evesham. Here is an area of many thousand acres stretching in 
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every direction from the town of Evesham, devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, flowers and vegetables, and mostly divided into small 
holdings, varying from two to twenty acres. The cultivation is of 
a high order, and the whole is a remarkable example of what can 
be effected on small holdings by industry and skill. All the hardy 
fruits are grown, the plum predominating. Other notable fruit- 
growing districts in England are Middlesex, where a great deal of 
small fruit has been planted in recent years, and where there is 
also a considerable acreage of orchards; Norfolk, where the cider 
industry of the West is reproduced, to some extent, in the East; 
and Cambridgeshire, where, though the acreage is not very large at 
present (orchards, 3,732 acres; small fruit, 4,403 acres), there has 
been a greater increase than in any other county, amounting to no 
less than 88 per cent, in the case of orchards during the past twenty 
years, and 56 per cent, in the case of small fruit during the past six 
years. This increase has been chiefly in the Wisbech district, 
where, as at Evesham, small holdings generally prevail, though 
here the fruit grower has been able in many cases to buy his own 
holding, whereas at Evesham he is generally a tenant. There are, 
of course, many other counties which grow fruit in a greater or 
lesser degree, but not to such an extent as to cause it to occupy a 
leading position among the industries of the county ; but an excep- 
tion must be made of the very large business, employing capital and 
labour altogether out of proportion to its acreage, of gi’owing fruit 
under glass, which has sprung up, especially in the Lea Valley in 
Hertfordshire, and in the neighbourhood of Worthing in Sussex. 
The same industry is also extensively carried on in the island of 
Guernsey, from which the Committee received some interesting evi- 
dence, although, strictly speaking, the condition of affairs in the 
Channel Island is a little beyond the limits of their Reference. 

Turning now to Scotland and Wales, the amount of fruit grown 
in these countries is small compared with 
that grown in England. In certain parts of 

sSttiidS'walSB. however, fniit-growing hae gone 

ahead, and is an important local industry— 
notably in the Clyde Valley and in the 
Blairgowrie district of Portshire. The climate of the Clyde Valley 
seems well adapted to the growth of fruit, especially strawberries, 
while tomatoes are grown under grass. In the Blairgowrie district 
the industry is rapidly progressing, raspberries being a speciality. 



A very interesting account of the Blairgowrie and Rattray iPruit- 
Growers^ Association was given by Mr. Hodge, a member of the 
Committee; small holdings, as at Evesham and Wisbech, prevailing 
here also. In Wales there are a considerable number of old grass 
orchards, especially in the counties of Brecon, Montgomery and 
Radnor. The small fruit grown is insignificant in amount, and is 
almost entirely confined to the Holt district, in the Dee Valley in 
Denbighshire, which county claims 741 acres out of a total of 1,263. 
The strawberry is almost the only fruit grown. Here the industry 
is in a progre^ive state, 

Tliere can be but little doubt that there is abundance of land in 
other districts where fruit-growing might be profitably undertaken, 
especially as its establishment in many cases has been the result of 
adventitious circumstances, such aa cheap carriage — due to the com- 
petition of railways — the proximity of a good market, facilities in 
obtaining land from the landowners, or the presence of some one 
enterprising individual. 

It will be seen from what ha^ been already said that the cultiva- 
tion of fruit, though but a small part of 
Some Difficulties and agriculture generally, esi>ecially if judged by 
Drawbacks of the acreage alone, is a growing industry in Great 
Industry. Britain, and that its increase in recent years 

has been remarkable. The opinion, also, 
that still more fruit might be advantageou/sly grown, provided that 
certain difficulties and disabilities were removed, and if extension 
wem directed into the proper channels, would seem to be well 
founded. Nearly all the witnesses argued that the British grower 
was unfairly handicapped in some respects at the present moment, 
though their grievances differed very largely, some laying stress on 
one thing, and some on another ; and their suggested remedies 
differed even more widely. The Committee have thought it well 
to analyse these grievances, and propose to deal with each in 
turn, and to consider how far any of the^e remedies would be likely 
to prove effectual, and might with advantage be recommended. 
The disadvantages under which the industry is alleged to labour 
now may be classified as follows.'* — 

I, Insufficiency of knowledge, especially in regard to : 

(а) The right kinds and varieties of fruit to plant. 

(б) The character of the soil, and the effect of manuring. 

(r) The pruning and the general treatment of fruit trees. 
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(d) Diseases and insects pests, and the methods of oombatiiig 
them. 

(e) Packing and grading. 

II. Land tenure. 

III. Taxation grievances — alleged excessive and unfair valuation 
of fruit holdings for the purpose of local rates and Imperial taxa- 
tion. 

IV. Railway grievances — complaints of excessive rate®, preferen- 
tial rates, unpunctual deliveries, bad handling, pilfering, inadequate 
service and refusal to pay claims. 

V. Foreign competition, and tariffs hostile to British fruit. 

VI. The insufficient inspection of fruit — especially of foreign 
fruit. 

VII. The difficulty of obtaining labour in country districts. 

VIII. The insufficiency of markets, and other market grievances. 

IX. The ravages of birds. 

X. The effect of the rise in the price of sugar on the jam industry. 

The Committee conclude their labours by adding a list of the 
recommendations and suggestions which they make. 

Recommendations and Suggestions made by the Committee. 

That a special sub-Department of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries be ost/ablislied to deal with matters 
State Aid, connected with the- fruit industry. That 
there l>e two branches of such sub-DeparL 
ment; (a) a bureau of information; (h) an experimental fruit farm. 

That after the establishment of the Government sub-Bopartment, 
its attention be directed to the necessity of preventing the importa- 
tion of diseases and insect pests through the importation of diseased 
fruit and nursery stock. 

That the question as to the desirability of setting up compulsory 
powers for the eradication of disease® and insect pests in this 
country be postponed until we are in posscfssion of fuller knowledge 
through the work of the Government sub-Department. 

Tliat horticulture be taught in elementary school® in country dis- 
tricts, and that such schools should have school gardens attachedi 
wherever possible. That the attention of Local Education Authori- 
ties should be called to this, and also to the desirability of en- 
couraging the study of practical horticulture in training colleges. 

That th© present defective form of returns mad© by growers for 
land under fruit should be improved and amplified. 
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That estimates of home and foreign crop-s should be published, 
together with forecasts of the probable date of arrival of imports. 

That the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Acts be amended by 
making Section 4 retrospective. 

That Rule No. 8 for the assessment for income tax, whereby 
market gardens and nurseries are assessed for Schedule B. according 
to the rules of schedule D., be repealed so far as it applies to market 
gardens. 

That in the assessing of agricultural holdings for local rates, the 
assessments should not be raised by rea^?on of the planting of fruit 
for a period of five years after the planting in the case of small 
fruit, of seven years in the cafic of mixed plantations, and twelve 
years in the case of orchards. 

That in the case of glass-houses, the allowance of one-sixth, given 
to dwell ing-housep for repairs in the assessment for income tax, be 
increased to one-third, by making a special allowance of one-sixth 
for renewal, in addition to the one-sixth for repairs. 

That the benefits of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896 be ex- 
tended to glass-houses used for commercial purposes. 

That is it highly desirable that a more simple and uniform system 
of rates for fruit be introduced by the railway companies. This 
can be done without a statutory re-classification, with the assistance 
of the Board of Trade. 

The Railway Companies should make greater efforts for ensuring 
the prompt delivery of perishable fruit. 

That railway companies bo urged to provide suitably ventilated 
goods vans for fruit traffic, similar to those 
Transit. recently introduced by the Midland Rail- 

way. That sheeted tinicks without sheet 
supporters should never be used. 

That it is most d'Csirable that all fruit bo consigned at company’s 
risk, and that the so-called owner’s risk rates be abolished ; the 
rates at company’s risk being reduced to a figure approximating to 
those now in force at owner’s risk, but providing the companies with 
just a sufficient margin for the extra liability incurred. That 5 per 
cent, would be a fair margin. 

Thz^t, in the event of owner ’vS risk rates being retained, the lia- 
bility of the Railway Companies should not be confined to cases 
where only wilful misconduct, but to those where culpable negli- 
gence, can be proved. 
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The Cornmittee also suggest that, in view of the recent tendency 
to combine among the railways, it would be an advantage if the 
Government were to appoint an official or a Department to watch 
over the companies’ actions, and to report to Parliament. 

That in the cases of all serious grievances against the railway com- 
panies, growers and merchants should at once send their complaints 
to the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, and ask them 
to exercise their powers under the Conciliation Clause of the Act 
of 1888. 

That in years of glut, railway companies should be urged to 
temporarily lower their rates for fruit, just as excursion passenger 
faree are lowered on special occasions, and that, if this cannot be 
done by agreement, it is desirable that the Railway and Canal 
Trafl&c Act of 1894 should be amended for that purpose. 

That jam made wholly or in part from foreign fruit be so labelled. 

That the Government should undertake the inspection of im- 
ported fruit and fruit pulp at the ports of entry. 

That it would be an advantage to fruit growers and to the 
public generally, if th© l-#ocal Government Board collected statistics 
of the fruit seized and condemned as unfit for food. 

That boys in industrial schools be allowed to stay away from such 
schools for the piu-pose of fruit-picking, sub- 
Labour- suitable regulations. 

That the provisions of the Robson Act as to half-timers” be 
made generally known, and applied by Local Education Authorities 
in country districts. 

That with regard to markets, it is desirable that a greater num- 
ber of local mai'kets, similar to that of Kew 
Markets. Bridge, be established in the suburbs of 

London. That as regards the large dis- 
tributing markets in provincial centres, it is desirable that certain 
of these be extended and improved. That the provision of retail 
markets in many country towns is urgently needed, and that very 
good results would be likely to follow if the Councils of other towns 
folio-wed the example set by Hereford in establishing a fruit market 
under their own authority. 

That the telephone should be further extended in country dis- 
tricts. 
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That County Councils, in the publication of any orders made by 
the Home Secretary on their application 
Hiacellaneous, under the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, 
should clearly state the powers belonging.to 
owners and occupiers of land under these Acte. 

That it is desirable that an inquiry be instituted into the alleged 
practice of growing fruit on sewage farms, and the effect of such a 
practice on the public health. 

That fruit growers should pay more attention to the careful pack- 
ing and proper grading of better-class fruit, and to the selection of 
the right kinds of fruit to plant according to the soil, and to the 
Importance of cultivating fewer varieties, especially of apples. 

That the establishment of co-operative societies, similar to that 
existing at Blairgowrie, for the disposal of fruit, and for other 
purposes, such as the obtaining of adequate supplies of pickers, would 
be beneficial, particularly in districts where there are many small 
holdings. 

That it would be an advantage to fruit growers if they kept bees 
in connection with their fruit plantations. 

The Committee arc also of opinion that, in connection with the 
proposed Government sub-Def>artment, it might also be advan- 
tageous that a large fruit farm should be astablished in proximity to 
the experimental farm, where fruit growers and lecturers could re- 
ceive a practical training. 
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NAVEL ILL OR SPECIFIC ARTHRITIS OF 

LAMBS. 

Note — Copies of this article^ which has been issued as a leaflet 
(^ 0 , 130) bp the Board of Agric^dture and Fisheries^ may he obtained 
free of char ge^ and postfree^ on application to the Secretary , Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland^ Opper Merrionr 
street^ Dtiblin. Letters of application so addressed need not be stamped. 

This disease is met with, under such local names as Big Joint, Joint 
Evil, Schooley, in most parts of the British Isles. 

The disease is caused by the entrance into the system of the newly-born 
lamb, through its unclosed navel, of germs 
Cause. whose special function is the formation of pus 

or matter. These germs are widely distributed 
in nature, but are found in greater numbers and probably in a more 
virulent form on those spots frequently soiled by animals, such as farm- 
yards, lambing yards, <bc., than in the fields. For this reason a perma- 
nent lambing shed or a site for a temporary yard used continually is a 
more dangerous place than the pastures. 

The lambs are noticed a few days after birth to be moving stiffly and 
to be disinclined to walk or suck. They lie 
Symptoms. down continually, and with difficulty are got on 
their legs. Their joints begin to swell, and 
often it is apparent that aV)Sce8se3 have formed on them — the hock, 
stifle, point of the shoulder and knee being the joints usually affected. 
In the worst cases abscesses form in different parts of the body (par- 
ticularly the kidney and liver), and kill the lamb by exhaustion or by 
the poisons elaborated by the germs of the disease. 

Every outbreak on a farm adds greatly to the number of these germs, 
and so increases the probability of 
Preveutiou. attacks. On the other hand, if outbi'eaks ar^ 
prevent'd, the germs become fewer in number 
and may ultimately be reduced to a negligible quantity, 

A site for lambing the ewes must be chosen us free from infective 
material as possible, and there is no doubt, other things been equal, that 
ewes lambing in the fields roar a greater number of lambs than in 
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temporary or permanent lambing yards. Shelter, if necessary, can be 
provided by strawed hurdles set up about the fields in the form of a 
cross, or arranged to break the prevailing winds. The lambing field 
should, if possible, be changed each year. 

The system in vogue in some counties of passing the whole flock of 
ewes, if a big one, through one lambing yard cannot be too severely 
condemned. A large flock should be split into as many divisions as 
convenience will allow ; it is then possible to confine disease to the 
divisions in which it occurs. If the lambing yard system is adopted it 
is imperative that a fresh site should be chosen each year. 

All dead lambs and the membranes in which they are born should 
be buried promptly. Straw on hurdles and for heckling should be 
renewed occasionally, and hurdles should be lime washed. Manure and 
straw from hurdles should he placed in a heap, fenced off from the ewes, 
and should never go on to sheep pastures. At the end of the season 
the site of the yard should be sprinkled with lime and the hurdles 
lime- washed. 

In addition to these preventive measures, care should be taken 
that the shepherd does not carry disease from ewe to lamb or from 
lamb to lamb. A shepherd’s hands must be continually and scrupu- 
lously cleansed ; washing with soap and water is not enough, they 
must also be disinfected. Nails should be kept short and scruhlxid with 
a nail brush. His clothes should be covered with a lambing coat 
which can be washed. Dead ewes or lambs should not be skinned by 
the shepherd. A little disinfectant should l>e applied to the navel of 
each lamb immediatel}’ after birth. Stockholm tar has been found 
useful for this purpose. A ewe which has given birth to a dead lamb 
should not be allowed to run with the healthy ewes and lambs. 

If an outbreak should occur the attacked lambs, with their mothers, 
should be isolated on a spot not likely to be 
Treatment. sheep for some time. If only a few 

lambs are attacked it will be found cheaper to 
kill them and dry off the ewes, as only a few attacked lambs grow into 
sheep which show a profit. If a large number are attacked, as many 
as possible must be saved, and it is then worth while getting a man to 
nurse them who does not go near the healthy flock. Bottle feeding will 
be necessary for the worst cases, and care must be taken that a lamb 
does not lie always on one side, as the limbs of that side are likely to 
waste or become paralysed. 
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If a ewe loses her lamb it is not safe in this disease to “ split a double ** 
and mother one on to heri as this lamb often becomes attacked^ and 
the expedient of putting the skin of a ewe’s dead lamb on to a lamb to 
be adopted by her must not be resorted to. 

Ewes which have lost their lambs should be carefully watched, as it 
is possible that germs from the lamb may have found their way into 
her teats and produced inflammation of the udder, which, if it does not 
kill tlie ewe, will probably prevent the gland secreting milk in the 
future, and so render her unfit to breed again. 

The site of the lambing yard in which the diseased lambs got infected 
should be immediately changed, and the huidles re-strawed and dis- 
infected. If a field is thought to be responsible, then move the 
sheep on to fresh ground. In this way it is possible to aveii) a serious 
outbreak. 
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MANGE IN CATTLE. 

4 *^ Note . — Copies of this Article^ which has hem issued as a Leaflet 
(No, 135) by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries^ may be 
obtainedy free of chargcy amd post freCy on application to the 
Secretaryy Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ir dandy Tipper Merrion-streety Dublin. Letters of applica- 
tion so addressed need not he stamped. 

Mange is a contagious skin disease caused by parasites l>elonging to 
the class of psoric acari. 

Three forms of mange occur in cattle, viz , sarcoptie psoroptic and 
symbiotic. These forms are named after the 
Befinition. variety of parasite which is the cause of the 

ailment. Sarcoptie mange in cattle is un- 
common. The most prevalent forms are the psoroptic and symbiotic, 
and these frequently exist together in the same animal. Cows are 
most often attacked. 

The most common sites of mange are the root of the tail and the 
neck, especially the former. The psoroptic 
Symptoms. form may spread all over the body if treat- 
ment is neglected, but usually it does not. 
The biting of the parasites gives rise to an itchy condition of the skin, 
which causes the animal to rub itself against fixed objects, with the 
result that the hair over the affected part gets rubbed off. On examin- 
ing the skin a considerable amount of scurf may be seen. Red and 
yellow blood scabs appear on the surfatjc, and there may even bo 
abi-asions if the animal has V)een rubbing agtiinst rough objects. If the 
psoroptic form should sjiread over the body the patient may waste away 
and become greatly reduced in condition. In cases of this kind, 
however, it will often be found that the wasting is duo to some serious 
internal trouble such as tuberculosis, which reduces the animal’s 
natural power of resistance to the less serious disease. 

It has not infrequently been oV>8erved that cows appear to become 
cured spontaneously when turned out to grass in the spring. This 
usually means, however, that under open air conditions the parasites 
do not increase at the same rate, hence the active symptoms are merely 
less marked. When the animals are again stabled in the autumn the 

3 B 2 
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acari (parasites) which have persisted resume their activity, and this 
sometimes leads to an erroneous belief that re-infection has taken 
place* 

(1.) The affected patches on the animars skin should be softened by 
washing with soap and warm water. After 
Prevention. this has been done the parts should be dressed 
with one of the common mange dressings, such 
as spirit of tar, oil, and sulphur. The dressing should be applied twice 
or even three times at intervals of ten days. For the serious and 
rebellious cases above mentioned veterinary advice should be sought 
(2.) The litter from an infected animal should he removed each 
time after dressing, and the flooring and wood or other fittings 
should be well sprayed with a five per cent solution of carbolic acid in 
water. 
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LABOURERS^ HOLDINGS IN DENMARK. 

An Act has just been passed by the Danish Legislature for pro- 
viding plots of land for labourers. In accordance with the terms 
of the Act, a Committee is to be organised in every County 
Council Division to co-operate in procuring and supervising plots 
of land for labourers. The Committee is to consist of three per- 
sons, of whom one, who will act as President, is to be chosen by the 
Minister of Agriculture, the two others, of whom one must be a 
cottager, by the County Council. The members will be elected for 
six years, but may be re-elected. One of the members must retire 
every second year. 

The expenses of the Committee shall be paid by the Treasury. 

By “ labourers ” will be comprised in this law every male who 
substantially maintains himself by perform- 
The Definition coini>en3ation ordinary agricultural 

of ''Labourer.’* labour, including garden work for another 
person, whether he be in settled employ- 
ment or in receipt of daily wages, or who has been or is tenant, 
lessee or renter of a property similar in size to those mentioned in 
this law, and further, mechanics, tile workers and others who are 
of a similar financial standing, and who partly subsist on ordinary 
agricultural work. 

Permission to obtain land by the terms of this law is granted 
under the conditions that the labourer in 
question 

(а) is a Danish subject by naturalisation 
or by birth ; 

(б) is at leiast 25 years of age, and, as a 
rule, not over 60 years of age ; 

(c) has not been found guilty of an ignominious crime, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, of which he has not been sub- 
sequently honourably cleared; 

(ef) has not received poor-law relief which has not been re* 
paid or remitted in accordance with the Poor Law of 9th 
April, 1891, Section 35. 

(e) has earned his living as a labourer for at least five 
years, in which is comprised the time during which he has per« 
formed his obligatory military service, and other smaller in* 
tervals;, which latter, taken togethsTi do not exceed me year; 


Conditions 
required for 
obtaining Grants 
of Land. 



(/) can produce a certificate from several trustworthy people 
thfomughiy - acquainted with his position, thlit he is an in- 
dustrious, sober and frugal person, so that he may be expected 
to assume such a cottager's position; 

((j) can show that he is in possession of means that, in ac- 
cordance with this law, will be necessary to enable him to 
take over his property ; 

(h) is unable by his own means to acquire a property of the 
species described in this law. 

Compliance with the above conditions must be attested before 
the above-named Committee by such papers and vouchers of which 
the petitioner can generally be supposed to be in possession, and 
especially by a declaration truly and lawfully subscribed by him 
that the evidence in question is in accordance with the truth. 
The attestations and evidence of the private persons referred to 
shall be accompanied, if necessary, by the attestation of the 
authorities of the trUstworthinefis of his guarantors. In addition, 
the petitioner must produce a certificate from the authorities 
where he resides that he is supposed to be qualified to manage a 
cottager s property. 

The parcels of land acquired for the object herein dealt with 
must not be less than 2 tender, geometrical measure, and not 
larger than 8 tender, geometrical measure, (1 t^nde = 1,360 acres). 
In the less fertile portions of the country the lots may have a 
larger area. If plots are to bo of more than 12 tender the sanction 
of the Minister of Agriculture must be obtained. 

When a labourer who has fulfilled the conditions required wishes 
to enter into possession of an allotment in 
How Plots are accordance with the regulations of this law, 
obtained* but is not himself in a position to point out 

the land of which he can get possession by 
arrangement with its owner, the application shall be made by the 
Communal Cbuncil, who shall endeavour to make a bargain with 
a proprietor on reasonable terms. Should this not succeed, and 
should the Communal Council find that there is land of the 
'Commune' belonging to the public domain fit for this purpose, 
negotiations shall be carried on with the authority of the County 
Council concerned, for the tranpleir of the necessary land at a 
proper pnco. The Comimixial Council shall {give the labours in 
question inf ormatibh^ respebtihg the mult of thm 
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and he ia then left to himself, aa soon aa a promise has* been given 
about handing over the land, to conclude the further necessary ar- 
rangements for its acquisition in accordance with the regulations 
mentioned below, 

Ground which is owned by offices or services, asylums or 
churches may be sold as cottagers' properties in accordance with 
this law. The ground may then be acquired in such a way that a 
yearly payment is taken as part of the purchase sum. The sanction 
of the authorities must be obtained and the payment must not 
exceed 10 kroner per t^nde. This mortgage has priority over the 
State loan, which is to be obtained. 

The CJommunal Council must take care that the plots of land 
that are procured by this arrangement arc easily accessible from 
the high road. 

The Communal Council's communications to the authorities con- 
cerned in the above business shall be made through the County 
Council. 

Whenever a labourer has selected, either himself or by the help of 
the Communal Council, a plot of land within the area laid down of 
which he wishes to enter into possession according to the terms 
prescribed in this law, he shall present through the Cbmmunal 
Council his petition respecting it to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee in the County Council District. This petition, to which 
forms drawn up after a given formula by the Minister of Agri- 
culture shall be annexed by the Communal Council, must contain 
all the information neceissary to allow a judgment to be formed 
as to whether the labourer is worthy of having his request con- 
sidered, and must be accompanied by the ceertificates of identity 
and the other required documents^ which the petitioner must pro- 
duce. The petition must moreover contain information as to the 
approximative size of .the parcel of land, the amount of the pur- 
chase money offered, and (if the applicant does not alrejady possess 
the buildings deemed sufficient by the Communal Cbuncil) be ac- 
companied by plans for the necessary buildingp. The petition 
must also make mention of the capital sum which the petitioner 
intends tx> devote to the said buildings, as well as an estimate of 
the expense necessary for the proper supply of cattle, tools, 

The total sum which the property will eventually cost the pur- 
chaser (the mortgage value of the property estimate by the State 
Tr^ury) must only exceed in exceptional ca8e% where the price 
of land ia |>articularly high, the sum of 6,000 kroncor. Tbo 
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petition must be accompanied by a declaration of the Communal 
Council stating whether the land selected is suitable, and whether 
the purchaae price is acceptable. 

It will be the duty of the President of the Committee to pro- 
visionally examine the details obtained^ and to endeavour to com- 
plete this by means of any other information that ho may deem necessary. 

It will be the duty of the Committee to examine the petitions 
presented, and to see that the conditions laid down are fulfilled ; 
that the building plans are well drawn up; that there is a roa 4 
leading to the allotment, easily accessible from the high-road and, 
if there is no well on the property, that there is a legal guai'antee 
that water can always be obtained. The Committee must then 
survey the plot and ascertain if the plot is suitable as a cottager’s 
property and if tlie price asked is reasonable. If the petitioner 
I>08ses8es buildings, which ho intends to join with the plot, the 
Committee must further ascertain whether the buildings are in 
proper condition and shall assess their value. 

If the Committee should resolve that a petition for a State loan 
cannot be gianted the petitioner is to be informed of the reason 
of the refusal. If the reason of the refusal is that the Conunittee 
considers the mortgage value of the property too high, or that the 
petitioner has not fulfilled the required conditions, the 
i>etitiouer can appeal from the decision to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. A petitioner whose claim has been dismissed cannot ap- 
peal to the courts of law. 

If it so happens that the total sum annually placed at the dis- 
posal of the County Council is not sufficient to meet the requiro^ 
meats el the petitioners who fulfil the necessary conditions, the 
Council shall choose between them. Those who have been thus 
omitted shall have priority of consideration* in the following year 
if they renew the request and still fulfil the necessary conditions. 

As soon as a decision has been taken each ^letitiouer shall be 
informed of the result in so far as he is concernedi 

When a labourer has been informed by the Committee that per- 
mission has been given to him to have recourse to State help for 
the acquisition of land in conformity with the terms of this law, 
and that no objection is taken to the building plans sent in, and 
if it be certain from the declaration of the Committee to the 
Minister of Agriculture that the buildings on the property are 
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well constructed, and that the property is supplied with cattle and 
implements, the person concerned can, by 
l,oans addressing himself to the Committee, claim 

for Purchase. a loan from the State equal to nine-tenths 
of the mortgage value of the property. The 
State loan must not exceed the amount of the purchase sum of 
the plot together with the cost of eorecting the buildings or the 
value of the buildings which already belong to the labourer. 
Should the amount of the loan be higher it must be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

If the proj>erty has charges on it the redemption of the charges 
shall be deducted from the State loan. However, taxes to 
State and Municipality, tithe and bank charges shall be excepted. 

The capital sum of the charge shall be fixed by multiplying the 
yearly rent by 25. If the rent is paid in corn the money value 
shall be estimated by the average price of the produce for the last 
eight years, omitting the highest and the lowest year. Jf there is a 
charge on the property together with other properties, and the 
mortgagor will not separate the charges, the capital sum of the 
charge in proportion to the size of the property shall be paid to 
the mortgagor, and the State loan shall for this purpose be in- 
creased by a corresponding amount. 

The Governmeiil shall hold a mortgage on the property with its 
buildings and animals, <S:c., as security for the loan made, but only 
as a second charge in case of there already being other charges. 
The interest on the loan shall be 3 per cent. The loan shall not 
pay for redemption of principal during the first five years. After 
that time the two-fifths, which aie latest mortgaged, of the money 
advanced shall pay for interest and repayment of principal 4 per 
cent, annually. W hen this part of the loan has been repaid in this 
way, the rest of the loan shall be repaid and interest paid by a 
total payment of 4 per cent, annually. The loan cannot be called 
in by the creditor as long as the pro|>erty is managed according to 
these conditions. 

The Treasury may set aside every year for five years 3,000,000 
kroner for the purpose of the State loan, which shall be divided 
during each financial year between the vaihous Counties in propor- 
tion to the demand of loans. If the sum voted for one year is 
not spent the surplus shall be carried over to the next year. 
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That part of the loans which is first to he repaid is to be ad- 
vanced by the State Loan Fund. The other part of the loans is to 
be advanced by the two Trust Societies for owners of small 
properties in the country established by Law No. 65 of May 28th, 
1880, the necessary alterations in the aforesaid law and the statutes 
of the Societies having first been made. The Treasury is empowered 
to pay the Trust Societies for losses which might occur when a 
higher interest than 3 per cent, is payable on the bcmda 

The interest on the loans is to be paid half-yearly. If a bor- 
rower desires to pay off the loan in a larger sum for one term, he 
shall be allowed to do so if the eocces® sum is at lea^ 60 kroner. 
The dues payable shall be paid half-yearly at the same time and 
place as the charges due to the Treasury. The Treasury and the 
other creditors have the right of distraint in order to recover their 
advances. 

Stamped paper costing 1 krone must be employed for the sale of 
land to labourers under the present law. On the other hand the 
mortgage bonds will be emitted on unstamped paper. The fees 
for registration and other fees due to the Treasury will not be en- 
forced. 

Any penson who has been entrusted with a property on the 
above-mentioned conditions will have an owner's full title to it 


with the special restrictions and rights mentioned below. 

A loan from the State Treasury in accordance with the present 
law cannot be granted to anybody on more 
Conditions of than one property. The person who trans- 
fers to another person a property with 
which he has been entrusted in accordance with the present law,' 
cannot repeatedly benefit by the law. 

As long as the Treasury’s claim exceeds the half of the property’s 
original mortgage value, the property with live stock and im- 
plements cannot be charged with other mortgagers. The effects 
mentioned cannot be distrained, seized or sequestrated for 
personal debt contracted by the owner or anybody on his befhalf 
unless the consent ol the Minister of Agriculture has first been 
granted. 

There must be a clause in the deed of mortgage stating that if 
the owner moves from the property or leito out any part of the 
plot or builds houses on it for letting purposes, notice ean be giyen 


to the owner to repay the loan after six montl^ notice, J:o be p^ici 
at a June or December term. 
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The on the property must b© cultivated in the customary 
manner and the necessary' live stock, implements and buildings 
must always be kept up and maintained in good order. 

The owner must afford the County Committee opportunity for 
ensuring the performance of this duty, and to this effect must per- 
m(it on© or more members of the Committee to survey the property. 
Such survey must be held at least every third year, and if any 
essential deficiencies in the property or in its management are 
found, the owner will be liable within a limit of time fixed by 
the County Ck>mmittee to set these to rights. If he has not done 
so within the time fixed, the Committee shall report the matter to 
the Minister of Agriculture, who will decide what steps should be 
taken against the mortgagee in accordance with the conditions of 
the deed of mortgage. 

The owner shall keep the buildings belonging to the property, 
the live stock and implements and all his other property insured 
against fire for the full value; the immovable property in a fire 
insurance corapajiy recognized by the State. Care must be taken 
at the surveys held on the property that this liability is attended to. 

The j)ropei*ty must no-t be parcelled out, joined with other 
ground or given in exchange for other ground without the special 
consent of the Minister of Agriculture, which will only be given, if 
an application has been recommended by the Communal Council. 

Consent to parcelling out may bo given, if general economical 
circumstances, the state of settlements in the community or similar 
reasons make it advisable that the plot in question should be 
used oth0i*wiso than originally granted, either wholly or partly. 

Consent may be given to join the plot to other land if circum- 
stances make it advisable that the jvish of the labourer concerned 
to extend the scope of his work should be granted. However, the 
plot thus formed must not exceed the fixed maximum, and the 
whole plot shall then be considered and registered as coming under 
the rules of the present law. 

Consent to exchange a plot or part of a plot for another plot may 
be given, if there is reason to believe that this would be more ad- 
vaatha§eous, If a plot is to be exchanged for other land, and the 
liabilities are to be transferred in conformity with this law, a 
statement must be produced showing that the plot to which the 
liability is transferred is just as good and serves the same purpose 
as the one which it is desired to abandon. 
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The conditions for the settlement of the debts on the State 
Treasury on account of parcelling out, joining and exchanging, 
are to be fixed by the Minister of Agriculture on a recommendation 
from the County Committee. 


Transfer of Title. 


If the owner desires, during his lifetime, to transfer the whole 
property to another person, the purchaser 
can take the place of the owner as regards 
the liabilities to the Treasury, if he fulfils 
the conditions mentioned above. Certain of the conditions may 
be waived if it is desired to transfer the property to a son or a son- 
in-law, or a child of either. A transfer of the property to a person 
who does not fulfil these conditions can only be effected if the debt 
to the Treasury is fully paid at once. However, the property, hav- 
ing been transferred, shall still be considered a plot under the 
regulations of the present law. 

If the owner dies, his widow can take his place as regards his 
obligations to the Treasury, provided she desires to keep the 
property, but if the widow marries again, the property can only 
be kept if the husband fulfils the conditions mentioned above. 

The rules contained in ordinance of May 13th, 1769, Section 5, 
and later publications concerning the testamentary right of free- 
holders shall also apply as regards testamentary dispositions con- 
cerning these houses. If the testamentary right is applied to the 
advantage of one of the children, the person who is to inherit the 
house with plot according to the decision of the cottager and his 
wife, may replace the testator as regards his obligations to the 
Treasury, but only if the sum which the heir hae to pay to the 
estate and the co-heirs for taking over the property has not been, 
fixed in the will higher than an amount corresponding to what has 
been paid by the testator as repayment of the mortgage debt at 
the time the heritage took place. 

If the transferee does not himself possess means to pay the 
amount he has to pay to the co-heirs, a mortg;dge on the property 
may be given to these latter after the Treasury, provided that they 
submit to reasonable terms as regards charging interest .and re^ 
payment. These terms shall first be approved by the County Com- 
mittee. 

If there are legitimate heirs to the deceased, who fulfil the 
conditions laid down, the testamentary right can only be applied 
to the benefit of one of these. 
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If the perison to whom the property ha« been left by will does 
not wish to become owner of the property, or if no decision 
has been laid down to this effect by will, one of the heirs may re- 
place the deceased as regards his obligations to the Treasury, pro- 
vided that he fulfils the conditions and makes an agreement with 
his co-heirs for taking over the property. 

If the property is sold, the Minister of Agriculture may permit 
the buyer to replace the deceased as regards his obligations to the 
Treasury. 

If the Treasury, after having put in an execution should prefer 
to sell the property, this can be done without any regard being 
had to the restrictions mentioned in the present law concerning the 
disposal of same. 
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I.-Aa£ICXJLTUBE. 


INSTRUCTION IN DAIRYING. 


DePABTKKNT of AaKIOULTUBE AND 


No. ll,761/'05. 


Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 
May, 1905. 


1 


Sir, — With a view to increase the existing facilitiiee for obtaining 
technical advice and aesistance in the management of creameries, 
the Department are at present making arrangements by which pro- 
prietors of creameries and auxiliaries can have their dairies periodi- 
cally visited free of charge by Instructors in Dairying, appointed 
by the Department. Under the propK)eed arrangements all 
creameries and auxiliaries, whether co-operative, proprietary, or 
joint stock, and whether entered for Registration or not, from 
which applications are duly received and accepted by the Depart- 
ment, will be visited regularly by the Department's Instructors. 
On the occasion of each visit all neoessaiy advice will be afforded 
on matters relating to the dairying operations carried on in the 
creamery. 

It is to be clearly understood that the visit® of the Instructors will 
be quite distinct from the Inspections of creameries for the purpose 
of Registration under the Department's Scheme for the Improve- 
ment in the Management of Creameries. At the same time, all 
creameries entered for Registration, in addition to being inspected 
for the purpose® of the Scheme, will receive visits from the Depart- 
ment's Instructors. 

In the event of you desiring to have the creamery with which 
you are concerned included in the list of those to be visits by the 
Department's Instructors, you are requested to make application to 
the Department on the accompanying Form* which may be trans- 
mitted to this Office, free of postage, in the endorsed envelope. 


To 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary, 


The Proprietor, Chairman, or General Manager of 

the Creameiy or Auxiliary mentioned in the Addreas. 


♦ Seecopy of^erm ^’oa^opposlte page. 
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A 

form — • 

176 

♦Name of Creamery 

State whetlher Auxiliary or Central 

Poetal Address 



Telegraphic Address 

Railway Station and 1 distance statute miles, 

distance therefrom / 

Name of Manager 


Sir, — I desire to have the above-named Creamery placed on the 
list of Dairies to be visited regularly by the Department's Instruc- 
tors in Dairying. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Signature 

State whether Proprietor, 

Chairman, Manager, 
or Secretary. 

To the Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 



All In partisulan required under theic heads clearly and in full. 
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THE ALBEET AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GLASNEVIN, 

DUBLIN. 


Session 1905-6. 


The buildings at this College have recently been extended, and 
the course of instruction completely re-organised for the technical 
training of young men in Agriculture and Horticulture. The 
laboratories, workshops, gardens ^and farm are equipped in a 
manner which admits of a technical training unsurpass^ at any 
other institution. 

Hitherto there have been two sessions in the year, viz., a winter 
session from October to March, and a summer session from March 
to September ; but, as the character of the education which it is 
now proposed to provide makes it necessary to extend the session 
to one year, the new session will last from October to September. 

Students of agriculture will be required to take part in the 
work of the farmyard and of the fields. The horticultural students 
will be required to devote part of their time to the work of the 
gardens and orchards. 

The next session will commence on 17th October, 1905, and will 
end on 7th September, 1906. 

Entrance Examination. 

The entrance examination, which candidates will attend at their 
own expense, will be held simultaneously in each of the Provinces, 
at centres which will be duly announced to each applicant for ad- 
mission. No pupil will be admitted to the College who fails to pass 
this examination. The subjects included in the examination will 
be as follows : — 

(1.) Ffiglhh^ including Dictation and Composition. 

(2.) Arkhimtic, including calculations requiring a thorough 
knowledge of Weights and Measures, Decimal and 
Vulgar Fractions, Percentages, and Interest. 

(8.) M(«themati\cB — ^Algebra to Simple Equations and the Ele- 
ments of Mensuration. 

(4.) Agricidture or Horticiiltnre, 

Pees and Scholarships. 

Note. — The f (Mowing (xrr(mgem€nt9 regarding Bchoicm%vp 9 and 
Fees he revhed when the Departments system of laeed. 

agrieiiltural rdtieeUfon is further derdoped. 

Fees, 

Hitherto the fees for Irish students have been — Summer seesiem, 
£1S ; Winter session, £10. 



The fee henceforth for the entire period will be £25 for Irish 
students whose parents or guardians derive their means of living 
mainly from farming. 

It is to be noted that besides instruction this fee includes board, 
residence, laundry and nuedioal attendance, and it is fixed at such 
a scale as practically to cover the cost of food only. 

The fee for other students will be £60. 

Fees must be paid to the Superintendent on entrance, and in 
addition a sum of £2 must be deposited at the same time to cover 
the cost of repairs to clothes, &c. The unexpended balance, if 
any, of this deposit will bo refunded at the close of the session. 

Students will be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which may be obtained by selected candidates 
from the Superintendent. 


Scholotrshi/p^. 

For the past four years the Department have given twenty- 
five free places, available for the summer session, the period for 
which the fee charged was £16. Instead of these free places 
twenty-five scliolai’ships available for the extended session wnll 
now be offered. 

The Scholarships will bo awarded on the result of the entrance 
examination. 

Appli^bion for admisaion must be made on the prescribed form, 
to bo obtained from— 

The Depaktment of Agkicultuee and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mbrrion Street, Dublin. 

Last date for receiving applications, 31sb August, 1905. 

JvZyy 1905. 


AGEIOULTURAL STATION, C0:X>NAKILTY, CX)UNTY 

CORK. 


Session 1905-6. 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have 
acquired the farm of Darrara, situated about three miles from 
Clonakilty, consisting of about 340 acres of land, as a Station in 
connection with their Agricultural Schemes, at which experiments 
in the breeding and feeding of live stock, poultry, &c., in tillage 
and dairying, as well as tests of inventions in all branches of 
Agriculture, will be conducted. It is intended to admit to the 
Station a number of young men as apprentices, who will be re- 
quired to take part, under the supervision of an experienced Agri- 
culturist, in all the work of the farm^ whether in connection 
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with soaeonabla operatians or permanent improfvements. In addi- 
tion to the work in the fields, provision will be made for practical 
instruction in the farmyard, dairy, workshop and garden. In the 
class-room attention will be given, in the evenings and at other 
times when outdoor work is not pressing, to English, Arithmetic 
(including Surveying), Book-keeping and TechnicaJ Agriculture. 
This instruction will not have reference to any examinations, and 
will be of such a character as will continue the general education of 
the pupils and be useful to young men who intend to become 
farmers. Applicants must be not less than seventeen years of age 
on the date on which the session opens, and each must give an 
undertaking that it is his intention to become a farmer in Ireland. 
He must also provide, in his application form, evidence of a sure 
prospect of obtaining a farm of his own, or hmid fide occupation on 
a farm. Preference will be given to* applicants from the province 
of Munster. It will be an additional recommendation if the ap- 
plicant produces a certificate from the Itinerant Instructor in 
Agriculture for the County in which ho i-esides, that ho has taken 
advantage of the Instructor's lectures and demonstrations, and has 
shown a deedre to improve his knowledge of tillage farming. 

The apprentices must reside in the buildings attach^ to the 
station, where they will be in the charge of a house master 'and 
matron. 

The session will commence on the 17th October, 1905, and wiU 
terminate on. 7th September, 1906. 

Fees. 

The scale of fees for apprentices whoso parents or guardians 
derive their means of living mainly from farming will be pro- 
portional to the aggregate tenement valuation of their holdings, 
as under: — 

Where the aggregate valuation does not exceed sebsfon 


£ 20 , . . . . . . £3 

Exceeds £20 but does not exceed £30, . . £5 

Exceeds £30 but does not exceed £75, . . £10 

Exceeds £75, . . . . . £15 

For all other apprentices, . . . £20 


Apprentices will be notified of the fees payable by, them. Fees 
must be paid to the Superintendent on entrance, and in addition a 
sum of £1 must be deposited at the same time to cover the cost of 
repairs to clothes, &c. The unexpended balance, if any, of this 
deposit, will be refunded at the close of the session. 

Apprentices wiU be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which may be obtained by selected applicants 
from the Superintendent. 

En^tnmc& Excmtmat^mu. 

An entrance examination will be held, particulars of which will 
be intimated at a later date. The subjects included in the ex- 
amination are as follows: — 

English — including Dictation, Grammar and Compoaition. 

Ar^hmiMic — ^including simple calculations showing a know* 
ledge of weights and measures* 
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No porson will be admitted as an apprentice whoee general 
education is, in the opinion of the l>epartment, too bacl^ard to 
enable him to profit by the class-room instruction. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed fomi) 
to be obtained from — 

The Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merri on-street, Dublin. 

Latest date for receiving applications, 31st August, 1905. 


AGRICULTURAL STATION, BALLYHAISE, CJOUNTY 

CAVAN. 


Session 1905-6. 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have 
acquired about COO acres of land and premise© at Ballyhaise, Co. 
Cavan, as a Station for the selection and distribution of different 
kinds of live stock,' poultry, &c., in connection with their Agri- 
cultural Scheme©, and for the carrying out of experiment© in the 
breeding and feeding of live stock, in tillage and dairying, and 
for tests of inventions in all branches of agiiculture. It is intended to 
admit to the Station a number of young men as apprentices, who 
will be required to take part, under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced Agricuittu’ist, in all the work of the farm, whether in 
connection with seasonable operations or permanent improvements. 
In addition to the work in the fields, provision will be mad© for 
practical instruction in the farmyard, dairy, workshop and garden. 
In the classroom attention will be given^, in the evenings and at 
other time® when outdoor work is not pressing, to English, Arith- 
metic (including Surveying), Book-keeping and Technical Agri- 
culture. This instruction will not have reference to any examinar 
tion^ and will be of such a character as will continue the general 
education of the pupils and be useful to young men who 
intend to become farmers. Applicants must be not lose than seven- 
teen years of age on the date on which the session opens, and each 
must give an undertaking that it is his intention to become a 
farmer in Ireland. He must also provide, in his application form, 
evjidenoe of a sure prospect of obtaining a farm of his own, or 
fide occupation on a farm. Preference will be given to ap- 
plicant® from the province of Ulster. It will bo an 

additional recommendation if the applicant produces a certificate 
from the Itinerant Instructor in Agriculture for the County in 
which ho resides, that he has taken advantage of the Instructor’s 
lectures and Uemonstra tiona, and has shown a desire to improve his 
knowledge of tillage farmmg. 
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apprentices must reside in Ballyhaise House, attached to the 
station, where they will be in the charge of a house master and 
matron. 

The session will commence on the 17th October, 1906 (or as 
soon thereafter as the alterations to Ballyhaise House have been 
completed), and will terminate on 7th September, 1906. 

Fees, 

The scale of fees for apprentices whose parents or guardians de^ 
rive their means of living mainly from farming will be proportional 
to the aggregate tenement valuation of their holdings, as under : — 

Where the aggregate valuation does not exceed Seasion. 

£20, £3 

Exceeds £20 but does not exceed £30, . . £6 

Exceeds £30 but does not- exceed £75, . . £10 

Exceeds £75, ..... £16 

For all other apprentices, ... £20 

Apprentices will be notified of the fees payable by them. Fees 
must be paid to the Superintendent on entrance, and in addition a 
sum of £1 must be deposited at the same time to cover the cost of 
repairs to clothes, &c. The unexpended balance, if any, of this 
deposit, will be refunded at the close of the session. 

Apprentices will be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which may be obtained by selected applicants 
from the Superintendent. 

Entrance Examination* 

An entrance examination will be held, particulars of which will 
be intimated at a later date. The subjects included in the ex- 
amination are as follows; — 

English , — including Dictation, Grammar and Composition. 
Arithmetic — including simple calculations showing a know- 
ledge of weights and measures. 

No person will be admitted as an apprentice whose general 
education is, in the opinion of the Department, too backward to 
enable him to profit by the class-room instruction. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form, 
to be obtained from — 

The Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mebrion-street, Dublin. 

Latest date for receiving applications, 31st August, 1906. 
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AGEIOULTUEAL STATION, ATHENEY, COUNTY 
GAI.WAY. 


Session 1905-6. 


The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have 
acquired lands and premises at Athenry, Co. Galway, as a Station 
in connection with their Agricultural schemes, for the selection and 
distribution of different kinds of live stock, poultry, &c., 
and for the carrying out of experiments in the breeding and feeding of 
live stock, in tillage, dairying, and for tests of inven- 
tions in all branches of Agriculture. It is intended to 
admit to the Station a number of young men as apprentices, who 
will be required to take part., under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced Agriculturist, in all the work of the farm, whether in 
connection with seasonable operations or permanent improvements. 
In addition to the work in the fields, provision will be made for 
practical instruction in the farmyard, dairy, workshop and garden. 
In the classroom attention will be given, in the evenings and at 
other times when qutdoor work is not pressing, to English, Arith- 
metic (including Surveying), Book-keeping and Technical Agri- 
culture. This instruction will not have reference to any examina- 
tions, and will be of such a character as will continue the general 
education of the pupils and be useful to young men who 
intend to become farmers. Applicants must be not less than seven- 
teen years of ago on the date on Which the session opens, and each 
must give an undertaking that it is his intention to become a 
farmer in Ireland. lie must ‘also provide, in his application form, 
evidence of a sure prospect of obtaining a faimi of his own, or 
h(md fide occupation on a farm. Preference will be given to ap- 
plicants from the province of Connaught. It will bo an 
additional recommendation if the applicant produces a certificate 
from the Itinerant Instructor in Agriculture for the County in 
which he resides, that he has taken advantage of the Instructor’s 
lectures and demonstrations, and has shown a desire to improve his 
knowledge of tillage farming. 

Owing to the absence of adequate accommodation only a limited 
number of apprentices can be admitted for the 1905-6 session. 
Until new premises have been provided no fees will be charged. 

Apprentices will be required to provide themselves with a proper 
outfit, particulars of which may be obtained by selected applicant© 
from the Superintendent, 

A sum of £1 must be deposited with the Superintendent on 
entrance to cover the cost of repairs to clothes, &c. The unex- 
pended balance, if any, of this deposit will be refunded at tl;e close 
of the eeeeion. 
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The seeedon will commence on the 17th October, 1905, and will 
torminata on the 7th September, 1906. 

Entrq.nce Examination. 

An entrance examination will be held, particulars of which will 
be intimiated at a later date. The subjects included in the ex- 
amination aire as follows: — 

English — including Dictation, Grammar and Composition. 

Arithmetic — including simple calculations showing a know- 
ledge of weights and measures. 

No person will be admitted as an apprentice whose general 
education is, in the opinion of the Department, too backward to 
enable him to profit by the class-room instruction. 

Application for admission must be made on the prescribed form, 
to be obtained from — 

The Department' op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 

Latest date for receiving applications, 31st August, 1906. 

f 


II -TECHNICAL INSTKXTCTION. 


FBOORAMHE OF EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, &c., FOR DAY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


EXPLANATORY CIRCULAR TO MANAGERS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

June, 1906, 

Sir or Madam, — ^In issuing the Revised Regulations for the teach- 
ing of Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and 
Domestic Economy in Day Secondary Schools for the session 1906-6, 
the Department have considered it advisable, having regard to 
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the stage of organisation of teaching which haa now been, reached, 
and to the representations of School Managers and Teachera, to 
issue in a single volume the complete conditions regarding regular 
tions for grant®, qualifications of teachers, syllabusee of the several 
subjects of instruction, and a list of forms relating to Day 
Secondary School work issued by the Department. 

The grant administered under this Programme is a sum of 
money voted annually by Parliament for instruction in Science and 
Art, with the object of maintaining an efficient system of instruc- 
tion in these subjects in Day Secondary Schools. The aid is given 
under the conditions set out in the detailed Regulations. Aid is 
also given towards the purchase of apparatus and equipment under 
the conditions set out on Form S 4. 

The Regulations now issued are materially the same as those 
which were in force during the session 1904-5. The Department 
have, however, been enabled to make one important change in re- 
gard to the subject of Domestic Economy. Hitherto grants in re- 
spect of attendancas at instruction in this subject could be ob- 
tained only when it was taken in conjunction with the two-year 
Preliminary Course, or one of the Special Courses of Experimental 
Science and Drawing of the Department’s Programme. Under the 
revised Regulations Domestic Economy may now be adopted as one 
of the Special Courses for the third and fourth years (and be taken 
alone), whilst grants will still be paid in respect of instruction in 
this subject when ibis included in the two-year Preliminary Course 
as auxiliary to Experimental Science and Drawing. In the case of 
those Schools which are not prepared to take up the Special Third 
and Fourth year Syllabuses in Domestic Economy, and to devote 
to them the minimum of three hours per week throughout the 
session, grants will be payable in respect of instruction, given for at 
least an hour and-a-half per week, in the Third and Fourth Year 
Auxiliary Syllabuses taken in conjunction with one or more of the 
Special Courses in Experimental Science and Drawing. 

It is hoped that this important change wUl enable the 
Managers of Girls’ Schools to give Domestic Economy its rightful 
place in the School curriculum, in view of the intrinsic value of the 
subject educationally, and also on account of the new generally 
realised need for teaching of this kind. Efficient and practical in- 
struction in the subject of Domestic Economy is now acknowledged 
to be an essential part of a girl’s education, and the Department 
desire that it sbotild occupy its due position in Irish Secondary 
Schools. Domestic Economy, in the view of the Department, em- 
braces practical and scientific training in the whole range of the 
domestic arts; comprising amongst other things, instruction in 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, needlework, sanitation, and 
the keeping of household accounts, as well as the cultivation of 
thrift and resourcefulness, and the formation of habits of observar 
tion. 

The syllabuses of the Special Course in Domestic Economy have 
Iveen rearranged, and new syllabuses drafted for the auxiliary 
course; yo'^ir special attention is directed to thefie new syllabuses. 
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The question of the qualificatioo. of teachers for Bomeertio 
Economy has been carefully considered, and a reviaed scheme 
drafted, of which particulars will be found in Circular 25. The 
Department hope to be able to afford increased facilitiasi for the 
training and qualification of teachers in this subject by means of 
Summer Courses in 1905 ‘and following years. 

To pupils who follow out a complete four years' course, taking 
the Social Course in Domestic Economy in the third and fourth 
years, a certificate will be awarded under the same conditions as for 
the ^condary School Certificate (Science or Drawing). 

The Prefatory Note respecting the teaching of Sciencei, Drawing, 
Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy in Day Secondary 
Schools has been re-written and is printed with the Syllabuses. 
The efficiency of teachers depends so largely upon their knowledge 
and experience of teaching methods in addition to actual knowledge 
of the subject taught, that it is hoped they will give this Prefajtory 
Note their most careful attention, and form exact and definite 
ideas of the aims and objects of their teaching and of the methods 
by which they may bo attained. 

The Syllabus of the Special Course in Chemistry has been re- 
vised in the light of the experience gained in the last two years. 

The efficiency of the instruction will, as heretofore, he tested 
by inspection, as a rule, without notice. During the latter part 
of the School session, however, notice will be given of a visit of 
Special Infection for that session. At all visits it shall be within 
the discretion of the Inspector to test any or all of the classes by 
practical exercises in the laboratory, or by viva-voce examination 
of classes, or of individuals, or by written examinations, or by a 
combination of these methods. It should be observed that the 
rates of payment may be increased by one-tenth or reduced by one 
or more tenths, as the Department, on receipt of the Inspector’s 
report, may determine. Reduction by more tenths than one 
will be exceptional. In cases in which such exceptional treatment 
is necessary, the Department will, in all probability adopt the 
alternative of giving a reasonable warning, and unless marked 
improvement follows, will remove such a school from the list of 
those aided by the system of grants. 

The qualifications required of teachers are set out in Circulars 
23, 16, 24 and 25. The Department reserve the right to withdraw 
recognition of a teacher’s qualifications should circumstances occur 
to render such a course desirable. 

The Summer Courses for Teachers will be continued aa hereto^ 
fore, but it is hoped that they will, after 1908, develop into Pofst 
Graduate” Xlburses on special subjects for those already qualified, 
aind that more regular and lees exceptional means for the training 
of teachers will have had time to operate. 

As you are already awafe, the Intermediate Education Board 
have adopted the Department’s Syllabuses in Experimental Science, 
Drawing, and Domestic Economy. The details of the arrangement 
by which schools and pupils may obtain recognition under the 
regulations of the Intermediate Education Board for proficiency in 
Experimental Science, Drawing, and Domestic Economy, aro pub- 
J^hed in the Rules pf that Bpayd, ^ 
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As there appears to have been some difficulty in appreciating 
the conditions required for a Pass under the regulations of the 
Intermediate Education Board, these conditiona are separately 
stated on page 14 of these Regulations. 

I am, Sir or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 

Secretctry. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION AND DIB- 
TRIBUTTON OF GRANTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
SOTENCE, DRAWING, MANUAL INSTRUCTION, 
AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN DAY SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

(Revised fa Jime, 1905. Alteraiiom cere printed in if (dies). 

I.— SUBJECTS. 

1. Experimektal Science shall mean such a system of instruc- 
tion in Physical aifd Natural Science as will involve the greater 
part of the work being done by the pupil® themselves in an ap- 
proved laboratory. 

2. Drawing shall mean a system of instruction in Freehand, 
Object, Model, and Geometrical Drawing, and Modelling. 

3. Manual Instruction shall include instruction in the use of 
tools employed in Wood or Metal-working, and drawing in con- 
nection therewith. 

4. Domestic Economy shall include Cookery and Ilomesevnngy 
and may include Laundry work or any other form of practical 
instruction in household management of which the Department 
may approve. 

6. No scheme will be approved unless the Department are 
satisfied that due provision is made for the instruction of the pupils 
in the other main branches of a general education. 


IL— GRANTS. 

Grants in respect of courses of instruction in Expeiriment^ 
Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and Domestic Economy, may 
be made, in accordance with the following regulations, to Day 
Secondary Schools in which sufficient provision is made for in- 
stipuotion in the other main branches of a general education : — 

1. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances made 
by those students only who are twelve years of age on or 
brfore the 31st day of May in the calendar year in which the 
course is entered upon, and who have completed an education 
which would entitle them to be placed in the Sixth dass of a 
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school under the Board of National Education in Ireland. 
Pupils on the roll of a National School are not eligible for at- 
tendance grants. 

2. Grrants shall be payable in respect of attendancea 
made by pupils of those schools only which have been approved 
by the Department. 

3. Grant® on the average attendance of duly qualified pupils 
will be made for each hour of instruction per week throughout 
the school year, according to the following scale : — i 

Experimental Science. — for the first year of the course; 
129. Qd. for the second year of the course ; 16 «l for the third 
year of the course; and 20^. for the fourth year of the 
course. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY (a«i a Specskd Course.) — 8ff. for the 
third or fowth year's of the co'iirse. 

Drawing. — 5j. for the first year of the course; 6^. for the 
second year of the course; 7s. for the third or fourth years 
of the course. 

Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy {AhixUixtry 
Courses ). — 6s. for the first year of the course; Is. for the 
second year of the course ; 8^. for the third or fourth years 
of the course. 

4. The numbers on which grants for each subject are to be 
calculated, at the foregoing rates, shall bo determined by add- 
ing together the total number of hours of attendance made by 
all the pupils in that subject (at the approved time-table 
hours), and dividing by forty, the normal school year being 
regarded as of forty weeks. 

5. The syll abuses of instruction "first- year" and "second 
year" of the Preliminary, and " third year" and " fourth year" 
of the Special Courses correspond with the " first year," 
" second year," &c., rates of payment ; but the claims paid 
on behalf of any pupiFs attendance will, in the first instance, 
he at first year rates; in the second instance, at the second 
year rates; and so on, 

6. Grante will not be payable in respect of the attendances 
of any one pupil for more than four years in all — once in each 
year of the Preliminary ; and once in each year of a jSpeoial 
course; but it is not' obligatory that the separate claims 
should be made in consecutive academic years. 

Ill __CX>NDITTONS OP GRANTS. 

1. The courses of instruction should be^n in August or 
September of any year, and must be continuous throughout 
the school year, ^e hours per week ^evote^ to the course 
must he fairly distributed throughout the week. In excep- 
tional circumstance®, where previous application has been 
made, the Department may sanction another arrangement. 
Deviations from the approved timetable, unices previously 
sanctioned, will be regarded m a serious irregularity. 
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2. OlainaB for atteudanco grants may b© preferred on be- 
half of thoae students only ^bo have punctually and regularly 
attended instruction in all the obligatory subjects of the 
Preliminary, or of a Special, course. 

3. Claims for attendance grants may be preferred on be- 
half of those students only who have been registered as in 
attendance at instruction in each of the prescribed subjects 
on or before the dm^ of Novemher in any academic year. 

4. G-rants will not be payable in respect of the attendances 
of pupils of any school which, after working for one academic 
year in accordance with the Department's regulations, has 
not the two years' Preliminary Course in operation. 

6. Grants will not be payable in respect of attendances 
at Manual Instruction or Domestic Economy (AuxMiary 
Cours^e^ in any year, except in the case of pupils who^ have at- 
tended inHrvctmn in the PreUniinary Course of E xperimentcd 
Science <md Drd(wi^g or m one of the subjects of a Special 
Cmirst\ in that year^ in accordance mth the RegnlationB^ 

6. Grants will not be payable in respect of the attendances 
of a pupil at instruction in a subject of tho fourth year, which 
was not the subject in respect of which a claim was made on 
behalf of the same pupil in the third year ; except in the case 
of Geology. 

7. Grant® will be made only upon a satisfactory report by 
an Inspector of the Department. The Inspector will satisfy 
himself not only that the attendances on which the claim is 
based have actually been made, but also that the instruction 
is of a class superior to that given in Elementary Schools. 

8. The grant to be made in respect of any subject of any 
year in accordance with the foregoing regulations, may, in 
exceptional cases, be increased by one-tenth when the In- 
spector of the Department is of opinion that' the work is of 
conspicuous merit. It may also* be reduced by on© or more 
tenths for defects of equipment, or of organisation, or of in- 
St ruction, or for any other cause which may tefnd to lessen tho 
efficiency of the work done. 

IV. — BEGISTRATION. 

Attendance registers will be supplied by the Department 
upon receipt of the form of application for recognition of the 
classes (Form S. 44) ; attendances not registered in the man- 
ner indicated on the official registers, or registered before tho 
receipt of Form S. 44, will bo disregarded. A class may not 
he said to have begun until attendances are .so registered. 

V. — COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

1. The Courses of Instruction include — 

{a,) A Preliminaky (two year) Course, which is obli- 
gatory on all pupil® and on all schools claiming grant® under 
these regulations, and 

(b.) Special Courses, which are optionaJ. 

2. The Preliminary (two year) Course may vary according 
to the character of the school ; but it shall include Experimeoital 
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Science and Drawing ; and not less than three heuiB per week 
shall be devoted to Experimental Science, and not lees than one 
hour per week to Drawing. 

In schools claiming grants for more than six hours^ instruction 
ill the Preliminary Course in any week, Manual Instruction or 
Domestic Economy must form part of the Preliminary Course; 
and, in such cases, at least one and a-half hour’s inetruction per 
week must be devoted to one of those subjects.* 

In schools also which do not provide instruction in one of the 
Special courses, or whose Special Course has not been recognised 
by the Department for attendance grants, Manual Instruction or 
Domestic Economy, with Experimental Science and Drawing, shall 
constitute the Preliminary Course; and in order that the Pre- 
liminary Course in such schools may be recognised, the time-table 
must show that at least six hours’ instruction per week is devoted 
to those three subject®. 

3. A Special Course must include one, but may not include 
more than three, of the undermentioned subject®, to which Manual 
Instruction or Domestic Economy (tmiess taken a Special Course) 
may be added. Managers will bo allowed much latitude in select/ 
ing the subject or subjects most suitable to thedr own schools. 

Managers desiring to have the special courses of their schools 
recognised will be required to show that a fair proportion of the 
pupils who have worleod through the Preliminary Course are pre- 
pared to attend the Special Course; that not less than three hours 
per week are to be devoted to each subject of the Special Course; 
and that at least one-third of the time is to bo assigned to theoreti- 
cal instruction. 

Not more than six hours per week may be considered when com- 
puting the total number of hours of attendance at a subject in- 
cluded in a Special Course.* 

4. The subjects of the Preliminary and Special Courses shall be 
followed in tho order prescribed in the Department’s published 
Syllabusee, and .pupils may not be admitted to any course, who 
have not worked satisfactorily through the preceding, or equivalent, 
courses. 

6. The subject® of the Special Courses are: — 

(1.) Physics: Third year — Heat, Light, and Sound; fourth 
year — Magnetism and Electricity. 

(2.) Chemistry Third year — ^Inorganic Chemistry ; fourth 
year — Inorganic Chemistry, with some Elementary 
Organic Chemistry. 

(3.) Mechanical Science: Third year syllabus; fourth year 
syllabus. 

(4.) Natural Science: — 

{a.) Botany: Third year syllabus; fourth yeiar syllabus. 
(6.) PhyTsiology and Hygiene: Third year syllabus; 

fouiili year syllabus, 

(c.) Gleology : A fourth year subject. 

Each of these divisions of Natural Sci<ence will count as 
one subject in the manner indicated. 

♦Attendanoea at Special Inapections may bo olalmod op, In addition to th© hours ipt 
ppprt in the general time-table. 
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fourth year syllabus., 

(6,) Drawing: Third year syllabus ; fourth year syllabus. 

VI. — LABOBATORIKvS. 

No grant will be made for instruction unless duo provision 
is made for experimental work in Science, on the part of the 
pupils, in properly equipped and approved laboratories. 

VII. — DURATION OF LESSONS. 

1. Practical Instruction in Science, Manual Instruction or 
Domestic Economy, must be given in lessons of at least eighty 
minutes' duration. 

2. Lessons of leas than forty minutes' duration will not be 
considered in computing the '"total number of hours of at- 
tendance. " 

3. Tbe minimum time per week recognised for grants on 
behalf of attendances at Manual Instruction or Domestic 
Economy is one hour and arhalf. 

4. The time-table of the school must bo so ari’anged as to 
leave sufficient time to the teacher for preparation of labora- 
tory work. 

VIII. — SIZE OF CLASSES. 

1. Not more than forty pupils shall be taken at a time by 
one teacher for Theoretical Instruction, nor more than twenty 
for Practical Instruction in any subject, unless an assistant, 
recognised by the Departmeait, is provided. In that case 
the number for Practical Instruction may be increased to 
thirty. Instruction in Drawing may, for this purpose, be 
regarded as theoretical instruction. 

2. Where classes for practical instruction are small, con- 
current instruction in two subjects may be exceptionally 
allowed, but the approval of the Department must be obtained 
in each case. 

3. Concurrent instmetion in the first and second year sylla- 
buses of the Preliminary Course in Drawing will be allowed 
under one teaclioa' where the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion does not exceed thii’ty. 

IX. — GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The qualifications of the teachers and assistant teachers, 
and the time-table of the school must bo approved by the 
Department. 

2. It shall be a condition of gi’ants being inado, that, except 
in the case of teachers who give their services gratuitously, a 
fixed salary shall be paid to the teachers of the classes, either 
in respect of these classes or of their -work in the school as a 
whole; that a reasonable sum of money shall be provided 
for the upkeep of the premises ; and that the grants obtained 
shall be paid into the school account and be used for im- 
proving me efficiency of the school. 
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3. That portion of the income of a school which is derived 
from gi*ant8 in accordance with theses regulations must be ap- 
plied to such purposes as shall be approved by the Department. 
If at any time it appears that the application of tJie income is 
unsatisfactory, the assistance of the Department may be with- 
drawn. An account of the receipts and expenditure of each 
school in respect of these grants must be furnished to the De- 
partment annually, on a form to be had from the Secretary. 

4. The Department reserve the right to withhold grants 
under these regulations fi'om any school conducted for private 
profit in which the fees are, in the Department's opinion, 
excessive, or which is situated in a locality already sufficiently 
supplied with public institutions. 

5. The decision of the Department in all questions arising 
in connection with the payment of grants, under this pro- 
gramme must be final. 


Circular '‘Zb* 


Depahtment of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Mebrion Street, Dublin, 

May, 1906. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS OF DOMESTIO 
ECONOMY IN DAY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Sir, or Madam, — The Department have made arrangements by 
which, it is hoped, the teaching of Domestic Economy in Day 
Secondary Schools for Girls may be extended and improved. 
Hitherto grants in respect of attendances at instruction in this 
subject could bo obtained only when it was taken in conjunction 
with the two-year Preliminary Course, or one of the Special Courses, 
of Experimental Science and Drawing of the Department's Pro- 
gramme. Grants will still be paid according to the Regulations 
hitherto in force ; but, during the third and fourth years, Domestic 
Economy may be taken alone as one of the Special Courses. 

In view of these arrangements it has been deemed advisable to 
reconsider the question of the qualifications of teachers, and to 
provide specially for the case of Day Secondary Schools by offering 
facilities to persons desirous of being reco-gnised as Teachers of 
Domestic Economy in suck schools. 

Those persons will be recognised as fully qualified teachers of 
Domestic Economy who have obtained the Diploma of the Irish 
Training School of Domestic Economy, or who hold the Cookery 
Teachers' Full Diploma issued by the Board of Education, London, 
together with full certificates in Laundrywork and Dressmaking 

• An incorreot copy of this circular letter was printed at page 660, No. 8, VoL V. of the 
Journal, 
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from an approved Training School of Domestic Economy. A list 
of the Training Schools recognised for the purpose of this qualifica- 
tion is printed as an appendix to this circular letter. 

Persons who do not hold the Diplomas or Certificates specified, 
but who are otherwise able to satisfy the Departinient that they 
are sufficiently qualified, may receive exceptional recognition ; but 
exceptional necognition will not be granted to applicants who can- 
not submit satisfactory evidence of having received such a course 
of training as would fit them to give instruction in Domestic 
Economy. 

Special Provisions for Recognition of Teachers op Domestic 
Economy in Day Secondary Schools. 

With a view to affording opportunities to persons desirous of 
being recognised as Teachers of Domestic Economy in Day 
Secondary Schools, but who have been unable to obtain the 
Diploma and Certificates above mentioned, the Department will 
be prepared to grant provisional recognition in this subject to those 
who have — 

(1.) successfully attended special Summer or other recog- 
nised teaching courses of instruction in the subjects of the 
two-year Preliminary Course of Experimental Science; and 

(2) successfully attended a Summer Cburse in Domestic 
Economy consisting of not less than 100 hours' instruction. 

Provisional recognitioq, so obtained may be converted into per- 
manent recognition in the case of persons who, having complied 
with conditions (1) and (2) above, attend successfully two further 
Summer Courses in Domestic Ecoiidmy, provided that they shall 
also have given instruction in Domestic Economy for two complete 
school sessions to the satisfaction of the Department s Inspectors. 
Such persons will receive the Irish Secondary Teachers' Science 
Certificate, entitling them to- give instruction in Domestic Economy 
and in the two-year Preliminary Course of Exirerinieiital Science in 
accordance with the Department's Regulations for Day Secondary 
Schools. This certificate, however, will not be accepted as evi- 
dence of qualification to give instruction in Technical Schools and 
Classes, 

Should any teacher recognised in accordance with the foregoing 
conditions discontinue, from any cause, the teaching of Domestic 
Economy under the Dejiartniient’s Regulations throughout a period 
of five years, the recognition granted will lapse. 

I am, Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient vServant, 

t. p. gill, 

Secretary, 
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APPENDIX. 


List op Training Schools op Domestic Economy, the Certi- 
ficates OP which are regooniseh by the Department. 

Edinburgh : School of Cbotkoxy, &c., Ltd., 3, AthoU Cresoaut, 
Edinburgh. 

Glasgow: Training School of Cbokery, &c., 86, Bath Street, 
Glaegow. 

Glasgow: West End Training School of Cookery, &c., 2, Dal- 
housi© Street, Glasgow. 

Liverpool : Training School of Cookery, Colquitt Street, Liver- 
pool. 

London: Battersea Polytechnic Training School of Domestio 
Economy, Battersea, London, S.W. 

London: National Society's Training School of Cookery, Lam- 
beth, London, S.E. 

London: National Training School of Cookery, Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : Northern Counties Training School of 
Cookery, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

All communioations re€pecting these Schools must be addneesed 
to the Secretaries. 


Circular 36. 

Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 

April, 1906 . 

Sir, — I have to acquaint you, for the information of the 

Council of : — that the Department are ad- 

vised that the present Committee® of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, appointed under Section 14 (1) of the Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, being Committees ap- 
pointed by the Gbunty Council, are not legally entitled to ad- 
minister the funds available for the purposes of Technical Instruo- 
tion in Urban District®, and that the Councils of Urban Districts 
are not legally entitled to delegate to a Committee of a County 
Council their rights and responsibilities in regard to Technical In- 
struction, even though members of the Urban District Cbuneila 
act on such a Committee either as members of the County Obuncil 
or a® co-opted members. 

In the opinion of the Department it would, in many instances, 
be detrimental to the interests of Technical Instruction to 
formulate eeparate schemes for the County and for the Urban 
Districts, ana in order to provide for the economical and efficient 
administration of the Technical Instruction funds for the 
area controlled by the present Committee for County 

— the Department would suggest the appointmient, 

under Section 14 (2) of the Act, of a Joint Ck>mmittee to ad- 
mnister Schemes of Technical Instruction in non-agricultural enb- 
jects, with a bank account distinct from that for the County 
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Agricultural Schemce. This Committee, which should be deeig- 
u&ted the ''Joint Technical Instruction Committee for County 

would consist of representatives of the 

County Council and of the Urban District Councils, the number of 
representatives of each contributing authority being proportional 
to the total funds which would be available for an independent 
scheme under each authority. The " total funds available’' is here 
understood to mean the joint fund formed by the local contribu- 
tion from rates, and the contribution from the Department's en- 
dowment. 

The representatives would in each case include Councillors, but 
might also include persons who, not being CouncillarB, have special 
knowledge of educational questions. These latter persons would 
be called added members, and would in all cases be nominated by 
the contributing Councils. The majority of the total r^resenta- 
iives should be Councillors. 

The Department are advised that a Joint Committee, consti- 
tuted as suggested above, would be a Statutory Committee with- 
in the meaning of the Agricultural and Technical Instruction (Ire- 
land) Act of 1899, but that, owing to its joint character, its tenure 
of office would determine on each occasion with that of any of the 
local authorities who are represented upon it. The Joint Com- 
mittee must, accordingly, be re-appointed after the re-election of 
any of the Urban District Councils in January of any year, and 
after the re-election of the County Council in June of every third 
year. 

The Department are of opinion that a Committee so constituted 
may be entrusted with any powers exercisable by the local authori- 
ties in respect of Technical Instruction, except the power of raising 
a rate or of borrowing money. 

With a view to facilitating the appointment of the Joint Com- 
mittee, a memorandum containing suggestions as to its constitution, 
drawn up by the Department, is enclosed herewith. 

It is not proposed that the Joint Committee to be elected should 
undertake the administration of the present scheme, which de- 
termines on the Slst July, but that the present Committee should 
continue to administer the Scheme in addition to the Agricultural 
Schemes. In order, however, that all arrangements may be com- 
pleted at an early date for putting the scheme for the forthcoming 
session into operation upon the Ist August, I have to express the 
hope that the contributing authorities will proceed immediately 
to the appointment of a Joint Committee, and not postpone con- 
sideration of the matter until after the County Council elections in 
June next. 

The Agricultural Schemes in the County will, of course, con- 
tinue to be administered by a Committee (such as the present 
Committee) appointed by the County Council under Section 14 
(1) of the Act of 1899. 

An acknowledgement of the receipt of this communication is 
requested. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 

Seoreimy, 
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Circular 37. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrton Street, Dublin, 

Aprils 1905. 


Sir, — ^I have to enclose herewith, for the information of your 
Committeie, copy of a communication which has been addressed 
to the local authorities within the geographical area of County 
— contributing to the scheme of Technical In- 
struction administered by your Committee. 

It will be observed that it is not proposed to alter the arrange- 
ments for the administ.ration of the scheme for the present 
academic year, but that, should the local authorities concerned 
decide to adopt a joint scheme for the forthcoming session, it will 
be necessary that a separate committee for Technical Instruction 
should be appointed, in accordance with the provisions of Section 
14 (2) of the Agi’iculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 
1899. 


An ac^knowledgement of the receipt of this communication is 
requested. 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 


Secretary. 


Circular 38. 


Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merhion Street, Dublin, 

JunCy 1905. 

Sir, oii Madam, — With reh^rence to the grants which have hither- 
to been payable by the Department in aid of the purchase of 
fittings, apparatus, examples, &c., required for use in connection 
with Science and Art Claeses and with Classes in Experimental 
Science, Drawing and Manual Work conducted under the condi- 
tions of the Department's Regulations for Day Secondary Schools, 
I have to inform you that it has not been found jxissible to ar- 
range for the continuation of these grants beyond the current 
financial year, ending the 31st March next. 

The amount which may be expended by the Department in this 
connection during the year is, moreover, strictly limited, and they 
will, accordingly, be unable to consider claims received after the 
full sum available hfis liecn promised to the Managers of S<^hools. 

The allocation of funds in aid of the provision of equipment 
will bo continued as heretofore until such time as the promises will 
have exhausted the funds at the Department’s disposal for this pur- 
pose, but in no circumstances will applications upon Form S. 4 be 
accepted in these Ofl&ces if received after the 1st September next. 
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The Departmeni further desire to direct attention to the fact 
that all grants allocatod by them in respect of the purchase of 
fittings, apparatus, examples, &c., must necessarily be paid before 
the conclusion of the financial year, and, in order that time may 
be given for the adjustment of all matters in connection with 
grants due to Managers, the Department have fixed the 1st Decem- 
ber next as the latest date upon which claims, on Form S. 6, for 
payment of the amounts promised, may be forwarded to these 
Offices. 

I am, Sir, or Madam, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 

Secretary. 


LECTURES ON THE AIMS AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
DRAWING AND EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
ART WORK. 

The Department have arranged for a series of six lectures on the 
Aims and Methods of teaching Drawing, to be delivered by Mr. 
Henry Cadness, of the School of Art, Manchester, in the Lecture 
Theatre, Leinster House, Kil dare-street, Dublin (by kind permis- 
sion of the Royal Dublin Society). The dates and the subjects of 
these lectures aie given helow. 

An Exhibition of Drawings and Art Work, representative of the 
work done in Irish Day Secondary Schools, Schools of Ai*t, and 
Art Classes, will bo on view at the Leinster liccture Hall, Moles- 
worth-street, Dublin, from Thursday, the 20th July, to' Wednes- 
day, the 26th July, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

It is hoped that all persons interested in the teaching of this 
imrwrtant subject will attend the lectures and visit the Exhibition. 

Tickets of admission to the lectures may be obtained by teachers 
of Drawing and others interested in School work, on application, 
in writing, to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland, Dublin. 

Admission to the Exhibition will be free. 


LivSt of Lectures. 


Date of Lecture, 

Hour. 

Subject. 

Monday, 17th July, 

8 p.m. 

Outline and other representations. 

Friday, 2l8t July, 

8 pm. 

Diaprams, copies, and exnmples. 

Raturday, 22nd July, 

12 noon. 

Blackboard illusIrfitJons and demonstra 
lions. Developmenl of the subject of !i 
les.'^oii. 

Monday, 24th July, 

8 p.m. 

Geometrical models used as bases of 
nature forms. 

Raturday, 29th July, 

12 noon. 

Constructive Drawing. 

Monday, Slst July, 

8 p.m. 

Brush and other exercises. 


3 D 2 
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III.-VETEEINAET. 


No. 3747/05 V*B. 

EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland desire to state that the contagious disease among horses 
known as Epizootic Lymphangitis, which, when it first ap- 
peared in Ireland in the autumn of the year 1903, was confined 
to military horses, has, during the last few months, been found 
among horses belonging to civilians in the Counties of Kilkenny 
and Waterford. 

Special measures have been adopted for the prevention of the 
spread of the disease; and, with a view to its final eradication, the 
Department cannot too strongly impress on all persons who either 
possess horses suspected to be suffering from Epizootic Lymphangitis 
or who may become aware of any suspected case of the disease the 
urgent necessity for bringing every such case under the immediate 
notice of the L^aJ Authorities under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
and of the Police, in order that the requisite action may be taken 
with the least possible delay. 

Epizootic Lymphangitis is a contagious disease, presenting 
symptoms characterised by an eruptive condition of the lymphatics 
of the skin of the legs, head, neck, or other paiiB of the body where 
lymphatic vessels lie near the surface, and are consequently liable 
to be exposed to abrasions or more serious in juries. 

In most cases it is first observed that small nodules or swellings 
have formed, varying in size from a pea to a walnut. These swell- 
ings eventually burst, become ulcers, and discharge a thick 
yellowish material (commonly called '' matter'') containing the 
micro-organism — the cryptococcus — which is the cause of the dis- 
ease. The ulcers usually are near the site of a previous wound, 
the place at which probably the animal first became inoculated with 
the infection. Such previous wound may have been a saddle or 
other harness sore, or the result of a kick or bruise received while 
hunting, jumping, or in other wa3rs. The ulcers do not heal 
readily; their edges become hard, raised, and in the centre red 
granulations (generally called "proud flesh") appear. When the 
" matter" dries, thick, dirty yellowish scabs are formed. 

In most cases there is a discharge from one or both of the nostrils. 
Ulcers may appear on the mucous membrane of the nose, and the 
glands under the jaw may increase in size. 

The micro-organism is easily transferred from a wound on a dis- 
eased horse to one on a healthy horsp by the agency of sponges, 
rubbers, brushes, and other stable utensils, or even by the hands of 
the attendant. 

In every instance where it is suspected that a horse is affected 
with this disease, the animal should be isolated at once. All stable 
utensils of every kind which have been used about the anims^l 
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should be put wside for it« exclusive use. The person who attends 
such suspected case should not be employed in any way about other 
horses, and should not visit stables in which they are kept. 

Owners of horses will do well to exercise a watchful care over 
their horses, and, if any symptoms resembling those above indi- 
cated appear, they should give prompt notice of the supposed ex- 
istence of the disease to the Police of the district in which the 
animal is located. 

The Department will be glad to have the earliest possible infor- 
mation that can be afforded of any suspected cases of the disease. 

Further copies of this Memorandum can be had on application. 

T. P. GILL, Secretary. 


Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, duly, 1905. 


IV.-TRAHSIT AND MARKETS. 


CIRCULAR TO CREAMERY MANAGERS. 

No. 5249/05. 

i 

Department op Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, 

Jun€, 1905. 

TRANSIT AND MARKETING OF IRISH BUTTER. 

Sir, — I have to acquaint you, for the information of the pro- 
prietors of your Creamery, that during the year 1904 the Depart- 
ment caused inquiries to be made with a view to ascertain the 
measures that might be adopted for the purpose of improving the 
position of Irish butter in the markets of Great Britain. During 
the course of the inquiry the Department s Inspectors visited as 
many as 73 centres in Great Britain, and interviewed at least 400 
merchants engaged in these centres in the butter trade. These 
merchants, while admitting that a decided improvement had been 
effected in the condition in which the consignments of butter 
reached the markets, considered that much remained to be done if 
Irish butter was to compete successfully in Great Britain with 
butters of foreign origin. The vast majority of the merchants in- 
terviewed dealt not only in Irish butter, but also in foreign butters, 
and were consequently in a position to give, from actual experience, 
useful information as to the defect# in tii^ methods of marketing 
butter produced in thU country. 
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An almofiit general opinion seemed to prevail that Irish creamery 
butter contained an excessive proportion of moisture, and that it 
compared unfavourably in this respect with foreign butters. It 
may, however, be the case that sufficient ground does not exist for 
t his view, and that the apparent excess of moisture is due to care- 
less or imperfect handling of the butter on the worker. As is well 
known, butter containing a comparatively low percentage of water 
may ‘‘ weep” if not properly worked, and such a condition of the 
butter convoys the impression that the proportion of water in the 
article is high. 

Again, in many instances, it was represented that Irish creamery 
butter did not possess good keeping qualities. The absence of good 
kooping qualities necessitates the sale of tho butter soon after reach- 
ing the market; but iis it is not at all times practicable to dispose 
of heavy consignments in a few days, the belief that the butter will 
not retain its flavour causes the traders to place the article on the 
markets in large quantities when sale must be effected at a reduced 
price. Poor keeping qualities in the case of Irish butter — parti- 
cularly summer butter — can only be accounted for on the grounds 
of (1) uncleanliness in the dairy, and (2) an unclean milk supply. 
Both these causes can easily bo removed if proprietors will devote 
more attention to the construction and management of the creamery, 
and rigidly reject all milk which is tainted, or which shows signs 
of careless or dirty milking. 

The practice of holding Irish butter over in the hope of obtaining 
an increased price has greatly damaged the reputation of the 
butter, owing to the deterioration which it suffers in the often very 
imperfect condition of the stores provided for it. 

in soirije cases it was mentioned that the quality of butter varied 
from week to week, and this variation was regrii'ded as one of the 
factors operating against the success of the trade in Irish creamea-y 
butter. It was also stated by several British merchants that in a 
number of instances they found that they could not rely on obtain- 
ing, even in summer, a regular supply of Irish butter for their 
customers. 

The circumstance that very little winter dairying is carried on in 
Ireland places the Irish pr^ucer at a disadvantage as compareri 
with his Danish competitors, who- are in a position to supply butter 
in fairly large quantities all the year round. The absence of a 
regular supply of Irish butter causes the article not to realise its 
true value during the early summer months in each year, when 
efforts are being made to regain the trade lost in winter. No in- 
superable difficulties would seem to lie in the way of the extension 
of winter dairying in Ireland. EckAi person who sends milk to a 
creamery should endeavour to- supply his share of the milk required 
throughout the year tO' enable the creamery to maintain such an 
output as would retain its constant customers, and in view of the 
important issues involved, creamery proprietors would do well to 
take steps to secure the co-operation of their milk suppliers in de- 
veloping this form of dairying. 

The kiols generally used for the conveyance of 112 lbs. of butter 
are mentioned as being somewhat too light, the weight being ap- 
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paoreoxtly seldom or never more than 13 lb. The despatch of butter 
in such kiels increases the chances of damage in transit, and con- 
signors would be well advised in providing themselves with the 
standard cases (made of the best white beechwood, and weighing 
not less than 14 lbs.) as recommended in the Department's circular 
of March, 1904,* to Cbnsignors of Butter in Ireland. In many in- 
stances it appeared that the wood in the lids of the boxes was much 
lighter than that used in tho other parts of the boxes, that the lids 
often projected over tho sides and that the parts of the boxes were 
not securely fastened together. These defects have often been the 
cause of injury to the consignments. 

U ns east) nod wood was reported to be iised in the constniction of 
many of the boxes. The use of such wood is apt to taint the pro- 
duce, and consignors should adopt ail reiisoiiable ineasui-es to secure 
that the wood in tho boxes or kiels in which butter is despatched 
by them has been sufficiently seasoned. Only the best quality of 
pai'chment paper should be employed in wrapping the butter, in 
order to minimise tho risk of the article becoming tainted. 

Tho position of Irish creamery butter in tho markets of Great 
Britain is adniittodly not quite satisfactory, and in view of the 
importance of tho butter trade to this country, and the severe com- 
petition with which the producer of Irish creamery butter has to 
contend, the Department would urge proprietors of creameries to 
adopt all practicable measures to have their butter placed on the 
markets in a more saleable condition. The butter should b© care- 
fully worked, so that it may not present the appearance of contain- 
ing more water than is actually in it ; more attention should be 
jjaid to the construction and cleanliness of the creamery; all milk 
suspected of being unclean should be rejected; every effort should 
be made to secure uniformity of quality ; tho butter should b© 
despatched at regular iiitei'vals to the markets; action should be 
taken with the object of making a supply of butter available dur- 
ing the entire year; and tho preparation of the consignments for 
transit should be in aecordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in the Department’s circular. 

The Department would ask the proprietors of creameries to' give 
careful attention to these ^suggC8tions, the adoption of which should 
go far towards securing and maintaining for Irish butter the 
premier place in the British markets. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. P. GILL, 
Secretary, 


^ See Journal Vol. IV., No. 3 p. 687 
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NOTES AND MEMOBANDA. 


The Board of Technical Instruction met on Tuesday, 9th May, 
at 2.30 o’clock, at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion- 
Btreet, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., 
F.R.S., Vioe-President of the Department, in 
Meetings of the the chair; Most Rev. John Clancy, d.d., 

Boards, &c. Lord Bishop of Elphin; Mr. Patrick 

Dowd ; Mr. Christopher J. Dunne, j.p. ; 
Sir Edward FitzGerald, Bart. ; Sir J ames Henderson, a.m,, d.l. ; 
The Bight Hon. Sir Otto Jaffe, j.p., Lord Mayor of Belfast; Very 
Rev. P. J. Lally, p.p. ; Mr. William R. J. Molloy, j.p., m.e.i.a. ; 
Mr. Thomas Power; Mr. William Smith, j.p.; Mr. Alexander 
Taylor; Mr. William J. Woodhams; Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of 
the Department; Mr. George Fletcher, Assistant Secretary in re- 
spect of Technical Instruction ; Mr. R. Cantrell, Chief Clerk ; Mr. 
W. G. S. Adams, Superintendent of the Statistics and Intelligence 
Branch; and Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of Accounts. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The Agricultural Board met on Wednesday, lOth May, at 11 
o’clock, at the Offices of the Department, Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.c., k.c.v.o., 
F.R.S., Vice-President of the Department, in the chair; Mr. 
Alexander L. Clark, j.p. ; Mr. B. Downes, j.p. ; Colonel N. T. 
Everard, d.l., Mr. Patrick J. Hogan, j.p. ; Most Rev, Denis Kelly, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ross; Mr. A. S. Lough, j.p.; Mr. T. P, 
Gill, Secretary of the Department; Professor J. R. Campbell, 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. R. Cantrell, 
Chief Clerk ; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Superintendent of the Statistics 
and Intelligence Branch; and Mr. J. P. Walsh, Clerk in Charge of 
Accounts. 

Mr. J. D. Daly acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

The Consultative Committee for Co-ordinating Educational Ad- 
ministration met on Monday, 19th June, 1905, at the offices of the 
Department^ Upper Merrion-street^ Dublin. There were present: 
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The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, p.o., k.o.v.o., p.r.s., Vice- 
President of the Department, in the chair; Rev. T. A. Finlay, 
S.J., F.R.u.i. (Intermediate Education Board) ; Mr. W. R. J. Molloy, 
M.R.t.A. (Board of Technical Instruction) ; Mr. W. J. M. Starkie, 
Litt.D. (National Education Board) ; Mr. T. P. Gill (Agricultural 
Board) ; Mr. Georg© Fletcher (Assistant Secretary in respect of 
Technical Instruction) ; and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., who acted as 
Secretary to the meeting. 

The Committee had under consideration arrangements regarding 
the co-ordination of the National Education Board's Programme 
for evening schools with the Department’s Regulations for the ad- 
ministration of Science and Arts Grants to schools other than day 
second aiy schools. 

The Special Advisory Committee of Heads of Secondary Schools 
appointed to confer with the Department with reference to the 
extended Programmes and Regulations of Science and Art instruc- 
tion met on Tuesday, 6th June, 1905, at the office® of the Depart- 
ment, 4, Upper Merrion-street. 

The Committee had under consideration the revised programme 
of Experimental Soience, Drawing, Manual Instruction, and 
Domestic Economy for Day Secondary Schools, Session 1905-6. 

Present; — Mr. George Fletcher, f.g.s., Assistant Secretary in 
respect of Technical Instruction, in the chair; Rev. William 
Anderson, m.a., Mountjoy School, Dublin; Vei'y Rev. M. Barrett, 
D.Ph., St. Colman’s College, Fermoy; Very Rev. E. A. Crehan, 
C.S.Sp., Blackrock College; Mr. W. W. Haslett, m.a., St. Andrew's 
College, Dublin ; Mr, Thomas A. Finch, m.a., Educational Institu- 
tion, Dundalk; Mr. R, M. Jones, m.a., Royal Academical Institute, 
Belfast; Mr. James Moore, b.a., Masonic Orphan Boys’ School, 
Dublin; Very Rev. J. A. Moran, s.m., b.a., St. Mary’s College, 
Dundalk; Rev. Brother P. J. Hennessy, Christian Brothers’, 
Marino, Clontarf; Mrs. Thompson, m.a., Alexandra College, Dub- 
lin; and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., who acted as Secretary to the 
meeting. 

On Thursday, 22nd June, a meeting of the Department’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Live Stock (exclusive 
Meetiogs of Live of horses) was held at the offices of the 
Stock Oommittees. Department, 4, Upper Merrion-street, when 
the following were preeent; — The Right 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, P.O., K.C.V.O., F.R.S., Vice-President 
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(in the chair) ; Mr. R. A. Anderson, Mr. J ames Byrne, J.P. ; 
Colonel N. T. Everard, D.L. ; Mr. William Field, M.P. ; Mr. Toler 
R. Garvey, J.P. ; Mr. Nicholas B. King, Captain J. Lewis Riall, 
D.L. ; Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the Department ; Profeesor J. 

R. Campbell, Assistant Secixjitary in respect of Agriculture; Mr. J. 

S. Gordon, Chief Inspector for Agriculture, and Mr. J. V. Coyle. 
On the 23rd June the Department’s Advisory Committee on 

llorsenbreeding mot at the offices of the Depaii:ment. There were 
present: — Tho Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, P.C., K.C.V.O., 
F.R.S., Vice-President of the Department (in the chair); Major 
Balfo, D.L.; Mr. James Daly, Mr. Arthur McMahon, Mr. P. J. 
O’Neill, J.P.; Mr. William Pallin, F.R.C.V.S.; Right Hon. Lord 
Rathdonnell, H.M.L. ; Mr. J. Robson, Mr. Hugh P. Ryan, Right 
Hon. Frederick S. Wrench, P.C. ; Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the 
Department; Professor J. R. Campbell, Assistant Secretary in re- 
spect of Agriculture ; Mr. J. S. Gordon, Chief Inspector for 
Agriculture; Mr. M. J. Cleary, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector, 
and Mr. J. V. Coyle. 

The Advisory Committees had under consideration the suggeo- 
tions submitted by the County Committees of Agriculture as to 
certain modifications in the Department’s Live Stock Schemes for 
the season 1906. 


At the invitation of H. M- the King of Italy delegates from 
almost every nation of the world met at 
International Rome, in May last, to discuss the advisability 
Agricultural Conferenced^ forming an International Chamber of 
at Rome, 1905, Agriculture, and, if thought desirable, to 
take steps for the formation of such an in- 
stitute. The Conference was presided over by His Excellency M. 
Tittoni, the Italian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the 
delegates representing Great Britain and Ireland were : — His Ex- 
cellency the Right Hon. Sir Edwin H. Egerton, G.C.M.G., the 
Earl of Jersey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., the Earl of Minto, G.C.M.G., 
Sn Thomaa Henry Elliot, K.C.B., of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and Mr. T. P. Gill, of the Department of Agriculture 
and Tlechnical Instruction for Ireland. Sir Charles Edward Buck, 
K.C.S.I., attended the Conference on behalf of the Gfovemment of 
India. 

In a series of meetings held from, the 29th May to 6th June the 
Conference formulated the text of a Convention which is to be sub- 
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mitted for the approval of the respective Governments. The Con- 
vention consists of a number of Articles dealing with the foundation, 
constitution, and working methods of the proposed new Insti- 
tute. The scope, powers and functions of the Institute are de>- 
fined by the ninth Article to the following effect: — The Institute 
will collect, arrange and publish statistical, technical and economic 
reports concerning agriculture, agricultural j^roducts — animal and 
vegetable alike- the trade in agricultural products and the current 
prices of such commodities in the different markets, and comniuni- 
cate tills information to those interested. The Institute will publish 
accounts of the rates of agricultural wages prevailing in different 
districts. Warning will be given of the appearance of any new_discase 
affecting agricultural products and, when possible, the methods 
most effective in dealing with the disease will be indicated. Infor- 
mation on all such subjects as agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit, will be collected and circulated, and, if it should seem 
desirable, the Institute will from time to time make suggestions to 
Governments or any Government as to any action which may make 
for the general agricultural interest. 

All questions touching the economic interests, legislation and 
administration within a particular State are to be excluded from 
the oompeieiicc of the Institute. 

The Coiivenlion concludes with a scheme arranging tho voting 
power and fixing the amount of contribution by each State ad- 
hering to the Institute. 


The fourth Congress organised by the Irish Technical Instruc- 
tion Association was held in Limerick on the 
Meeting of the 7th, 8th, and 9th June, 1905. In response 
Technical Congress, to the invitation of tho Standing Council of 
the Association, the Department were offi- 
cially represented at the Congress by Mr. George Fletcher, F.G.S., 
Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction, and Mr. J. 
D. Daly M.A. 

The following resolutions were adopted: — 

That this Congress deplores the limited extent to which the 
Evening Continuation Schools' Scheme of the National Board is 
availed of, this being, in our opinion, mainly attributable to the 
present restrictive regulations of the Board, and we invite the 
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National Board to exert a further effort to secure an extension 
of the number of Evening Continuation Schools/^ 

“ That this Congress is of opinion, having regard to the de- 
velopment of Technical Instruction since the passing of the Act 
of 1899, and the growing needs of the Technical Schools, that a 
much larger grant is absolutely necessary. That in furtherance 
of this Resolution a deputation from the Congress and the Irish 
Members wait upon the Treasury to ask : (a) an increased annual 
grant for Technical Education; (6) a special grant for building 
funds; (c) that the Department should have a Scheme of Disr 
tribution of the Science and Art Funds suitable to tlie wants of 
Ireland. The Deputation to consist of Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, 
Dr. Windle, President, Queens College, Cork; Rev. P. J. 
Dowling, Sir James Powei', Mr. John Mulligan, and some Irish 
Members of Parliament.’' 

“ That the Report of the Sub-Committee on Continuation 
Schools be adopted, and embodied in the Official Report of this 
“ Congress.” 

“ That in the distribution of funds to County Boroughs a limit 
should be lixed, beyond which these funds should not be lessened, 
provided this fixing such limit for the Boroughs does not in- 
juriously affect the interests of County and Urban District 
areas.” 

“ That this Congress again aflBu:m the want of co-ordination 
in the Primary, Intermediate, and Technical Schools, and is of 
opinion that real co-ordination is impossible until the question 
of higher education is settled on a basis satisfactory to the whole 
people o-f Ireland.” 

‘ That this Congress requests the various Technical Committees 
comprising the Association to take into earnest consideration the 
various queries formulated by the Department in No. 13 of 
Agenda Paper, and to forward their views to the Hon. Secretary, 
Rev. P. J . Dowling, c.m., not later than September 1st, 1905.” 
No. 13 reads — “ Tne Department invites the Congress to give in- 
formation : (a) As to the experience gained from Itinerant 

Courses of Instruction, and the best methods of secm*ing con- 
tinuity of work in. centres of such Instruction; (6) how best to 
secure co-ordination between Urban and County Schemes of 
Tiechnical Instruction ; (c) the working of schemes under Coxmty 
Committees of Technical Instruction appointed under Section 14 
(2) of the Agriculture and Technical Jjaetruotioia (Ireland) Act^ 
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1899 ; (d) co-ordination between neighbouring Counties as to the 
joint employment of expert teachers, <fec. ; (e) collection of infor- 
nmtion regarding existing and lapsed local industries, whose in- 
terests the Technical Instruction Schemes might be made to 
serve/' 

That this Congress urges the Department that it would be 
most desirable to provide scholarships for the Training of Trades' 
Teachers, the Scholarships to be held in the best centres of 
Instruction in the case of each trade." 

That the Committees be strongly urged to press on the 
Department the necessity of establishing a Scheme of Travelling 
Scholarships in Art, Science, and Technological subjects, whereby 
a more extended knowledge of these subjects may be acquired 
than is possible in Ireland under present conditions. 

That the time at the disposal of apprentices being entirely 
inadequate, we urge on the employers the advisability of grant- 
ing further opportunities by allowing their apprentices a few 
hours’ leave upon such days as they undertake to attend the 
Technical School Clavsses, and, furthermore, we impress upon the 
organizations of workmen the importance of increasing their 
practical interest in Technical Education." 

'' Tliat some means be taken by which local teaching bodies 
may have a voice in selecting the City and Guilds’ examiners." 

“ Tliat we request the Department to use their best efforts to 
get the National Board of Education to continue in Primary 
Schools the course of instruction in Elementary Experimental 
Science, and the necessary equipment for such toivching, carried 
on foir the past five years, but now given up, to the great loss of 
Technical Education." 

Tliat Rest^liition No, 12, as fo-llows — ‘That the Resolution 
No. 6, of the Belfast Congress, be rescinded, and that the Con- 
gress consider whether there should not be established and main- 
tained an official journal under the control of the Association’ — 
be referred to the Standing Council for consideration and re- 
port." 

“ That the best thanks of this Congress, lepresenting fifty-four 
Technical Committees throughout the country, be given to the 
Mayor, High Sheriff, and Recei>tian Committee of Limerick, for 
the kindness and hospitality shown to the delegates ; to the Earl 
of Dunraven for permission given to visit his demesne and 
mansion; to the railway companies for travelling facilities 
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afforded the delegates; to th© representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, for valuable help given during the 
discussion; to the Superioress of the Training College, Sir 
Thomas Clecve, Messrs. Bannatyne, Shaw, O’Callaghan, the 
Managers of the Limerick Clothing Factory and the Power 
Station for the courtesy and attention shown to th© delegates in 
visiting their establishments; and to the Press for the valuable 
reports of the Congress.^' 

^ 

Of Danish agricultural products the exports amounted to 
18,200,000?. ; that is about 522,000?. more 
The Export Trade of in 1903, which was a very prosperous 

Denmark in 1904.* year for all kinds of agriculture. As to 
other goods there was a decrease of about 
300,000?., so that the total increase in the exports was about 222,000?. 

As far as the export of Danish agricultural produce is concerned 
there was during 1904 a decrease compared with th© preceding year 
in eggs, butter and meat. 

The value of Danish eggs exported in 1903 was 1,511,000?., in 
1904 only 1,378,000?., and this decrease is 
Eggs. ^ corres|X)ndi ng decrease in the 

quantity exported, viz., from 23,250,000 to 
21,200,000 score, and this falling-off is principally due to the hot 
weather which ruined a large number of eggs for export. Tlie 
Russian competition in this branch of trade is very strong, and 
it appears that shells of Danish eggs are rather thin and that in 
consequence there is a large percentage of breakage. The atten- 
tion, however, of the Danish producer has been called to this fact, 
and for the future care will be taken to provide more chalk and 
pulverised shells (oyster and mussel) for hens. As usual almost all 
the eggs are sent to the United Kingdom. 

The total export of Danish butter during 1904 was 1,630,600 
ewts. against 1,602,600 cwts. in 1903, show- 
Butter- increase of 28,000 cwts. ; but as the 

butter price® during the whole year were 
2s. to 3^. per cwt. lower than in 1903, there was a decrease in value 
amounting to about 22,000?. Th© total export of all butter from 
Denmark was 1,957,500 cwts. The bulk of th© butter exported 

* Diplomatic and Consular Report, Ccl. 2236-136—1905. 
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went to the United Kingdom, viz., 1,780,000 cwtg., which was about 
100,000 cwts. less than in 1903, but this balance was exported to 
Germany, and it is looked upon with much satisfaction that there 
is now another market, which in years when production is great can 
take the surplus and prevent the British market being over-stocked. 
The butter in transit vi4 Denmark is mostly Finnish and Siberian 
butter. 

The export of tinned butter reached 380,000 cwts., only slightly 
in advance of that during 1903, when it reached 370,000 cwts. 

On account of the suspicion which has frequently been enter- 
tained that the butter consumed in Denmark and exported from 
Denmark was often Finnish or Russian of an inferior quality, which 
was passed on as Danish, the Danish Government appointed dur- 
ing 1904 a Commission for the purpose of drawing up regulations 
which would at least guarantee the 
Butter Legislation. origin of agricultural produce, and would 
also help to preserve the good re- 
pute of Danish butter in foreign countries. As a result, a 
Bill was introduced into the Rigsdag during the Session 1904-05, 
and one of the sections prescribed that in all Danish butter casks 
there should be one stave of each cask branded with some dis- 
tinctive mark, and it was proposed that the so-called ''horn mark,” 
which has been adopted by most of the Danish dairies, should be 
the mark, official and otherwise; but the regulations proposexi con- 
cerning the origin of the butter were combined with some rules a-s 
to the mixing of Danish and American lard, and as those created 
considerable discussion, the Bill did not pass. It is probable tha>t 
during the Session 1905-G this Bill will become law. 

The quantity of bacon exported was 1,853,800 cwts., which shows 
a considerable increase when compared with 

The Bacon Trade. 1903, when exports amounted to 1,614,200 
cwts. Almost the whole was shipped to the 
British market, viz., 1,840,000 cwts. 

The value of the quantity exported in 1904 was 4,460,000/. (in 

1903 4,154,000/.). The small increase in the value compared with 
the quantity is accounted for in the low prices which were paid for 
bacon in the United Kingdom during the whole of the year. The 
total number of animals killed ft# export in Denmark was, during 

1904 about 1,700,000, and during some weeks 40,000 were slaugh- 
tered. If the development in the production increases in the 
future in the same proportion there is hardly any doubt but that 
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the prices paid for Danish bacon must go- down, as there is no other 
market than the British, and there it has to compete witi) the Irish 
and Canadian. In spite of the low prices there is no doubt that 
the production is a profitable one as long as the feeding is carried 
on in an economical and rational way. At the end of 1904 the 
animals suffered from a disease in the joints, caused, so it is said, 
by the dryness of the food and fodder, and those that suffered from 
this disease were under the average weight and the bacon was of an 
inferior quality. The disease is cured, I understand, by means of 
cod -liver oil mixed with a preparation of phosphorus. The sani- 
tary control by the Danish Government of bacon shipped to the 
United Kingdom has been rendered much stricter. 

The export of fresh meat has also increased considerably in 
quantity, and amounted to 25,000 cwts. 

other Agricultural ** 

Products. sausages, tongues, &c., ampwtited to 135,000 

cwts. The value ^ however, about 

100,000/. less than in 1893 on account4>fiower prices due to a fall- 
ing-off in quality. 

There has been a marked increase in exports of live cattle. The 
number of bullocks and cows exported w-as 90, 791, or 28, 872 animals 
more than in 1903, and the value incr*eased from 800,000/. to 

I, 400,000/, 

The export of wool, potatoes, vegetables, ra^ bones and tallow 
also increased in value. 

In manufactured goods which are exported fromti Denmark one 
may mention straw ropes, buttter casks, all 
Manufactured Goods, kinds of dairy machinery, rofriger.'ating and 
ice-making machines. 

The production of cement was about 1,200,000 barrels of 4 70 lbs 
each, or 282,000 tons, produced by five mills. A considerable part 
is exported to the United Kingdom and to transatlantic ports, whe^re 
Danish cement has acquired a very good repute. 

The export of raw chalk to Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia 
and Scotland was the same as in 1903, the value being about 

II, 000/. The whole production was about 320,000 tons, and from 
this amount about 74,000 tons, vlalue 5,400/., was exported. Pul- 
verised chalk to the amount of about 1,625 tons, value 1,200/., was 
also exported. 

Another export article is flint pebbles used in cement mills. 
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Considerable quantities of these round stones have lately been found 
on the coasts of Denmark, especially on the Island of Laugeland. 

During the last few years frequent experiments and trials have 
been made in using petroleum motors for fishing boats, and several 
Danish manufacturers have been successful in constructing them, 
and it is stated that they can very easily be attended to and re- 
paired by unskilled hands. These motevrs have sufficient power 
for all sizes of boats, and many have been fitted with them, whilst 
the sale has increased, and Norway, France, the United Kingdom 
and Germany have bought them. 


Mr. Consul Villiers states in his report on the Fishing and other 

industries of the Faroe Islands (Cd. 2236- 

,, , 148-1905) that the question of auxiliary 

Motor Boats in the t ^ i. 

, . ,, , ^ power to sailing vessels has become one of 

Fishing Industry, f . ® t ai, ^ 

increasing importance. In the Shetland 

Isles it has been det'lared vitally important 
for the herring fishing. A benzine motor boat has been plying 
among the islands for some time, but petroleum motors are now 
chiefly attracting public attention. More than one fishing smack 
has already been satisfactorily supplied with a petroleum motor, 
giving a speed of 6 or 7 knots. Tlie fii^t was a vessel of about 50 
tons. Smacks are thus able to* enter harbour promptly with their 
catch, and leave again at will for the fishing banks, without wait- 
ing for the chance of a favourable breeze. The present 
motor boats are Danish. It is stated that their man- 
agement can be leanit by an inexperienced man in one day. It is 
hoped that something also will be found suitable for the Faroeso 
open fishing boats, with which experiments are now being made. 

Reference has been made in previous reports to the grind’^ or 
drive and slaughter of herds of small whales. A novel feature in a 
grind last August (1904) was the assistance given during the drive 
by a small motor boat. It was cleverly handled along the coast of 
Sudero. Occasionally, as the whales seemed to hesitate as to the 
direction they would take, the motor backed towards the herd. 
The approach of the churning screw soon decided the course of the 

whales, which were driven into bay; 163 were killed that day. 

3 E 
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Mr. Consul de Zuccuto in his report on the Trade and Commerce 
Art Industries of Venice* gives an account of some of the 
at Venice. art industries practised in that city. 

Tlie industry of stamped leather has lately been revived with 
great success. In olden times mediaeval 
Leather Work. castles were ornamented with tanned hides, 
painted, chiselled, engraved, or printed in 
the most delicate manner. The hides used are soft sheep- 
skins for small articles as book-binding, pocket books, parchments, 
&c. ; calf-skin, which is harder ; cow-hide, which is fit for wall 
decoration, carpets and heavy things; morocco leather of all tints; 
horse and pig-skins, which are employed to make figured coverings 
for furniture. The leather is wetted, then the design is traced and 
the work begins. Flowers and other designs are selected for print- 
ing, engraving, chiselling, impressing, pyrogravure, carving or 
mosaic working. The 7nodus opf'rmidi is as follows: — 

Printimj. — The outline of the drawing is dilated with the finger, 
or a stylus, and filled in with wax. 

Engrawing, — Tlie design is cut with a knife, then the parts cut 
are opened with a roe foot to allow the gold or other colours to 
pass. 

ChkeUmg. — Tliere are twO' modes : By modelling the design with 
a small hammer, or by small openings made on the skin to cause 
it tO' swell and so to bring images, figures, &c., into relief. 

Pyrogravure , — Burning, by cauterisation, the surface of the de- 
sign. It may subsequently be embellished by varnishing it with 
gold or other colours. 

Mosaik W 07'h . — Differently coloured little squaras of morocco 
leather are applied on the design, stuck with glue and then pressed 
on the leather with a plane. 

The above are in a few words the principal operations to be per- 
formed, but it would be too long to enumerate the subsequent 
processes required to give the finishing touches to* artistic leather. 

The lace industry has continued to progress and new show 
rooms have been opened in St. Marks. 
Lace Making. Simple lace made with artistic taste so as to 
. show well on any dress can be obtained at 
moderate prices. On the other hand, not only perfect imitations 
of rose point, Valenciennes, Brussels and Venetian old lace are 

* Diplomatio and Oonsular Beport, Od. 223684— 1905. 
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manufactured, but also original works, in different designs, accord- 
ing tO’ such styles are created for any one who may wish to procure 
superior artistic lace at a comparatively cheap price. 

A great quantity of lace is exported to all countries of Europe 
and America. Lately a go<xl market has been found in the 
Argentine Ilepublic. Irish and V^enetian laces are in clernand there 
on account of their moderate prices, and it is said that there 
wO'Uld bo a greater development if the producers would put them- 
selves in direct commiinication with the purchasers in the Argen- 
tine Republic instead of dealing through commission agents in Ham- 
burg and Paris. With regard to the different varieties of lace to he 
sent, the best plan would be to follow the Paris fashions. 

There has lately been a great demand for Venetian mosaics for 
internal and external mural decorations in 
Mosaics. Europe and America. The new system of 

exix)rting ready-made mosaics has given a 
great development to this branch of trade. The cartoon to bo 
copied is exhibited before the artists on the spot, who fix tho 
tosserje on that section of the cartoon assigned to them with com- 
mon paste ; when i rich workman has executed his work the mosaic 
is put together and again divided into st'ctions, each section being 
numbered and carefully packed. The key plan forwtarded to the 
consignee will enable him to have all the sections pressed in tlio 
cement freshly laid on the wall, and wiien the cement has properly 
hardened, the paper on which tho tesserre have been pasted is re- 
moved and a perfect mosaic is seen. 

Mosaic art is now carried on in the United Kingdom, and orders 
for the pieces of enamel on tesseiw, to be mad;} according to the in- 
structions of the firms in the United Kingdom, are sent here. 
Purchasers of such enamels must he careful in entrusting their 
orders to reliable firms, and not look to cheaper prices, which in 
the end would prove dearer to them. As the enamel pieee.s are 
sold by weiglit, when they are composed of coarser and heavier 
materials a smaller number of pieces per unit results, and a conse- 
quent smaller surface can be covered. Besides, the quality of the 
colours used in the composition of the enamels has also a great 
influence on the beauty and durability of the mosaics. 


3 R 2 
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TJie bootmakers* technical school at Wermelskirchen in Prussia* 
was opened in 1903, and is the first school 
Bootmakers* of its kind founded for the promotion of the 

Technical School boot making trades in Germany. It is in- 

in Prussia. tended for the instruction of managers, 
foremen and pattern cutters; but workmen 
who wish to perfect themselves in certain branches are also ad- 
mitted. 

Intending pupils must be at least 16 years old, in good health 
and strength, and must have passed through the elementary schools. 
The length of the instruction, which is both theoretical and prac- 
tical, is dependent upon the measure of completeness aimed at by 
the pupils. Those who wish to become managers attend the school 
for two years, working 84 weeks of 44 hours each, whilst those who 
only wish to become foremen work for one year, or 42 weeks of 44 
hours each. Workmen and others who wish to perfect themselves 
in certain special branches take only the number of hours necessary 
for this purpose. 

The fees amount to £12 10 a\ per annum for Germans, and to 
£62 10ts\ for foreigners. Workmen pay £2 lOs*. per quarter, and 
'‘Outsiders” (Hoi^pitafen) £20 j>er annum if they are Germans, 
and £100 if they are foreigners. All fees arc paid in advance, and 
are only returned in special cases. Poor and diligent pupils are 
wholly or partially dispensed from fees. Pupils must also pay the 
coat price of spoilt raw materials. 


General Plan of Instruction. 



No, of Hours In 


Theoretical 

Instruction. 

Practi(?al 

Instruction. 

COURSE ON THE UPl’ER PART OF THE BOOT. 

I. 

Freehand drawing for practising drawing and pattern 





cutting, 

— 

4 

Pattern cutting by hand and with a measuring 



machine, ... 

— 

5 

Instruction as to shaping and pegging, 

1 

— 

II. 



Laying out the leather, 

— 

1 

Cutting the leather, ... ...^ ... 

— 

7 

Instruction in goods and examining raw material, also 



in tanning, 

1 

— 

Technical calculation, 

1 

— 

Carried forward, 

B 

17 


* See Diplomatio aad Consular Report, No. 630, Miscellaneous Series. 
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General Plan op Instbuctjon — continued . 



No. of Hours in 

— 

Theoretical 

Practical 


lustruction. 

Instruction. 

Brought forwartl, 

3 

17 

in. 



Preparation of the cut, out parts 

Stitching tiie legs in divided work, also in single work, 

— 

2 

including linishing, ... 

— 

15 

Instruction in binding the legs, 

1 

— 

Instruction in auxiliary' articles, 

1 

— 

Instruction in machinery and drawing, 

1 

— 

Wages, 

1 

— 

Calculation and management, ... ... 

! 

— 

Total, 

8 

34 

1 

COUHSE ON TMK LOWER PART OE THE ROOT. 



I. 

ITreehand drawing as practice for drawing and cutting 
patterns, ... 

Pattern cutting for soles by liaiid and with the measur- 


1 

ing machine, 

— 

1 

General instructions in forms, 

I 

— 

n. 



Cutting up and marking out the leather, ... 

— 

3 

Leather punching, 

Instruction a.s to goods and examination of raw material, 

— 

2 

also in tanning,... 

1 

— 

Technical calculation, ... ... ... 

1 


111. 



Preparation of cut out pieces, 

— 

2 

Pegging legs in divided work, ami also in single work, ... 

— 

8 

Machining, ... ... . . . 

— 

16 

Finishing, 

— 

2 

Instructions in binding the soles, ... 

1 

— 

Instruction in auxiliary articles, 

I 

— 

Instruction in machines and drawings, 

1 

— 

Wages, 

1 

— 

Calculation and maragement, 

1 

— 

Total, 

8 

84 

FOR ROTH COURSES. 



Instruction on the build of the foot, cause and means of 



avoiding foot troubles, 

1 

— 

Making suitable lasts, ... 

1 

— 

Separate instruction, 

8 

34 

Total, 

10 

34 
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Details of the Suujects of Instuuction. 


Subjects. 

Details of the Course of Instruction. 


(A) CornsK on the Upper Part or the Boot. 

Leg patterns, . . . 

(u.) Designing leg pattcnn for regular and irregular lasts to 
various Tneasuremcnts. 

(b.) Cutting the patterns in parts as lining, border or trimming 


and boot upper patterns, &c. 

(c ) Putting patterns together. 

({/.) Pattern cutting in stages hand and with graded 

machines 

Defmlit: Thorough description of all kinds of legs or shanks 
with reference to pattern designing and divided work, 
new methods of ]>egging being taken into considera- 
tion ; details for the description and storage of patterns 
ill connection with the lists of kinds and automatic 
checking of the cutting out ; explaining the most suitable 
machines, appliances and tools, also goods and raw 
materials. 

Cutting out, 

(a.) Laying out the leather in all sorts and sizes with several 
pattenia. 

(A.) Cutting out various legs and linings of raw material. 

(c.) Calculation of the value of the cut-out pans and waste. 
Utilisation (f waste pieces for useful parts, and generally. 
Deiifils: 'Fhormigh description of all kinds of upper leuther 
and the' methods of tanning them, divided work, control 
as regards time and consumption of raw material ; 
information as to suitable sizes of leather, sources of 
supply and price, also the utilisation of waste ; explana- 
tion of the most suitable machines, appliances, tools, 
and l)ooking in general. 

Making legs. 

(a.) The preparation of the legs. 

(/>.) The stitching together of the legs. 

(c.) Calculation of the cost of stitching. 

(fi) Calculation of auxiliaries. 

Dttaih : Thorough description of the best methods of 
making the principal commercial goods, and liner kinds 
of goodsr in connection with divided work, excluding 

1 pasting as far as it can be dispensed with ; knowledge 

and operation of various special machines for making 
legs ; exariiination of and judging auxiliary substances ; 
information as to checking work and raw material and 
also wages. 

(B) Course on the Lower Part of the Boot. 

Preparing soles,... 

(a ) Designing bases of grading for forms of soles and heels. 

(b,) Cutting patterns of soles, in- soles, and heels in sizes by 
hand and with graded machines. 

(c.) Designing heel knives, curves for rasping knives and discs 
for glazing and polishing, also sectional curves. 

(ri.) Dividing, selecting and stamping sole leather. 

(e.) Calculation of values of cut parts, waste pieces and 
methods of preparing them. 

Detaih ; Thorough description of the ways of making soles 
and preparation of sole leather ; knowledge and handling 
of various kinds of preparatory machines; handling of 
sole leather with reference to dressing ; description of 

- 

the kinds of sole leather and their methods of tanning, 
also coiistruction of heels ; instruction us to suitable 


weights of leather and source of supply and utilisation 
of waste ; checking time and consumption of raw 
material. 
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Dktails of tiik Subjects of Instruction — continued. 


Subjects. j 

! 

Details of the Course of Instruction. 


(H ) C<»UHsi5 on the Lower I’art of the Boot — continued. 

Fonnin;^ sole.'*, ... 

(a.) Hand and machine pegging. 

(6.) Work in all sole fastening machines up to the pegging of 
the upper. 

(c.) Forming heeds and nailing on. 

Dvlails: Thorough description of the pegging operations; 
the advantages of distributed pegging and formed heel 
and toe caps; preferable construction of heels, also 
knowledge ancl handling of various 8f>ecial machines ; 
checking work and wages. 

UresHiiijij fsoles, ... 

(«.) Working of dressing machines. 

(6.) The treatment of tlie dressing auxiliaries, 

(c.) Operation of dre.ssing by the warm and cold processes. 

(</.) Finishing, blocking, and polishing. 

Dcfaik: Thorough description of the dressing process; 
knowledge and handling of drcs.sing machines, aLso 
information as to their effectiveness ; instruction as to 
finishing the treatment of leather with the flat iron, and 
dressings according to quality and condition ; w’ages, 
supervision of work and storage. 


For both Dkpaktmknts. 

General know- 
ledge. 

(a.) Instruction on the construction of the foot. 

(J).) Making suitable lasts. 

(c.) Cause and means of avoiding foot troubles. 

Details : Thorough description of the construction of the 
bones, muscles and tendons in ordinary and diseased 
feet ; instruction in the movement of the various kinds 
of feet when walking ; action of the same in combination 
with the spoor, the desigi\ of the soles and the upper 
parts of lasts, and in connection therewith the making 
of lasts of wood or wood pulp ; fornndbm of the seam 
and spring instep after the manner of shoe goods, form 
of the sole, iieight of the heel and method of making ; 
making foot coverings for ordinary and crippled feet to 
the form of the foot ; moulding the foot in plaster. 


Wermclskirchen is a small but very busy manufacturing town 
not far from Elborfeld, with a population of 16,000 souls. It 
contains not less than nineteen leather and boot works for whoso 


benefit the school has been founded. 

The school is a municipal institute under State supervision and 
in receipt of State support. It is managed by a Director with the 
assistance of the school council composed of the local State 
Councillor, the Mayor of the town, two representatives nominated 
by the President of the Province, two members of the Town Coun- 
cil, a member of the local Chamber of Commerce, and two delegates 
of the boot' tradtee. 
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The expenditure for the erection of the school building was 
borno by the town, the State contributing £1,250. As the fees 
taken do not cover the annual expenditure the State contributes 
annually £500, the Rhine Province £250, and the Boot-makeirB' 
Association £100. 

In addition to the Director of the school, the practical instruc- 
tion lies in the hands of two picked foremen; the theoretical and 
other instruction is given by two masters. 

Fully qualified pupils who have passed through the full two 
years' course may submit themselves to an examination for a 
manager’s certificate. For a foreman’s certificate only one year 
is necessary. Other pupils receive oertificates merely stating the 
time and subjects they have attended. 


At the beginning of the present year the Colonial Office sent 
Mr. Rider Haggard as a Special Coininis- 
National Land sioner to the United States to inspect and 
Settlements. report on the conditions and character of 
the agricultural and industrial settlements 
which have been established there by the Salvation Army, with a 
view, if the experiment should be found successful, to the establish- 
ment of a system for the transmigi'ation of suitable persons from 
the great cities of the United Kingdom to different parts of the 
British Empire. Mr. Rider Haggard having visited the Salvation 
Army land colonies in California, Colorado and Ohio, and having 
had interviews on the subject with many important persons, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has presented 
his report, which the Colonial Office has just issued as a blue-book 
(Cd. 2562-1905). As the result of his study of the working of the 
Salvation Army settlements, Mr. Rider Haggard, after pointing 
out mistakes which have been made and failures resulting in a 
total loss of £10,000 on the two colonies in California and Colorado 
— due to unforeseen difficulties — gives the following conclusions from 
the lessons learned : 

The first of these lessons is to avoid the mistakes oif the past, 
especially by refusing to ajtteimpt any fur- 
Conditions Necessary ther settlement unless sufficient capital is 
for Success. available to inaugurate and to carry it on 
upon approved and business-like principles. 
The second is that the land should be cheap as well as suitable. 
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The third that the Colonists should be very carefully selected, all 
the circumstances and conditions of the individual families being 
considered. The fourth that they should pay a fair price for 
their land, spread, however, over a considerable number of years, 
and the fifth, perha,ps the most important of them all, that they 
sho-uld remain during that period under skilled, but sympathetic 
management. Markets also, with the accessibility and convenience 
of location^ should be bome in mind, while the principle 'of 
settlement in communities ought to receive strict adherence, as it 
has many social and other advantages. It might also be found 
wise to form the individual communities of persons collected from 
the same town, or district. 

Given these requisites, Mr. Haggard thinks it will be strange if 
success is not attained even in the case of poor persons taken from 
the cities, provided that they are steady in character, the victims 
of misfortune, and circumstances rathei' than of vice, and provided 
that they have had some acquaintance or connection with the land 
in their past lives, and have also an earnest desire to raise them- 
selves and their children in the world. 

Mr. Haggard then proceeds to outline a plan of land settlement 
which, he says, has received the approval of President Roosevelt, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Sifton, to whom he 
submitted it. 

The following sumnuiry of the scheme extracted from the report 
Mr. Haggard’s will indicate its character : 

Scheme. 

1. That the interest of a loan, or, loans, of an amount to bo 
fixed hereafter, should be guai'aiiteed by the Imperial Goveam- 
ment, or by the Imperial and certain Colonial Governments 
jointly, if that is thought desirable. 

2. That the Poor Law authorities in the large cities of Great 
Britain should approached in order to ascei-tain whether they 
would be prepared tt> make a prr capita contribution for every 
selected family taken off the local rates. 

3. That a permanent officer should bci appointed by the Im- 
perial Government, to be known as the Superintendent of Land 
Settlements. 

4. That the Salvation Army, or any other well-established 
and approvtod social, charitable, or religious organisation, should 
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be deputed to carry out the work of selecting, (Ji^ributing, and 
organising the settlers on land colonies anywhere within the 
boundaries of the British Empire. 

5. That no title to land should be given to any colonist until 
he had discharged his share of tlie liabilities, on which he should 

^pay 5 per cent, interest and 1 per cent, sinking fund, recoverable 
in an agreed period of years. 

6. That the possibility of establishing similar colonies in the 
United Kingdom should be carefully considered, 

7. Tliat, if these suggestions are approved, a Bill, to be 
designated the National Land Settlements Act,’^ embodying 
and giving life to them, should be laid before Parliament. 

For the funds for the undertaking the Commissioner suggests 
that a sufficient loan, whereof the exact 

The Financial amount may be decided hereafter, or rather 

Aspect of the the interest on such loan, shall be guaranteed 
Scheme. by His Majesty's Government, or, in cases 

where the Governments of individual 
Colonies are willing to co-operate, by His Majesty's Government 
and such Colonies jointly; it being agreed that each Colony shall 
share in the benefits of the Land Settlements to be made under 
the loan in projxirtion to the amount of its guarantee plus the value 
of its land grants. 

The absolute necessity of such a loan by whomsoever guaranteed 
is obvious, but if further argument in its favour are needed they 
will bei found in the histories of Fort Bomie and Fort Amity, which 
the SaWation Army have acquired and developed on credit, by 
means of money borrowed at 5 per cent, and 6 per cent., thereby 
incurring the greater part of their loss. If land settlement is to 
be successful it must bo conducted upon tlio strictest business lines, 
such as would be adopted if the building of a railway or any other 
industrial enterpriso were concerned, and these, of course, include 
the provision of sufficient capital at a reasonable rate of interest. 

If such capital is not forthcoming Mr. Haggard thinks it 
would be better to leave the scheme untouched, since to 
undertake it relying upon a Trust-in-Providcnce system of 
li nance would be to court disaster, and possibly to throw 
the movements back for many years. Nor can the gifts 
and contributions of the rich, or any other form of 
charity, which is often fickle in its preferences and uncertain in 
its action, be depended on in such a case. To relieve our congeeted 
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cities, and place those that are suitable among their people ujx>n 
the empty or depopulated lands of the British Empire is a work 
which the Empire should undertake for its own general good. 

When this question of a guarantee comes up for discussion, how- 
ever, it will be worth while considering as to< whether tho 
large Municipalities of the United Kingdom should not be asked 
in what shape they would be prepared to assist* the movement so 
far as the law allo-ws, or by emendation can be made to allow. 
Probably they could best do this by promising a fixed sum towards 
the expenses of any indigent, but dese-iwing and suitable family 
who might be taken oil their rates. The same suggestion applies 
to the Poor Law Unions throughout the land. Of course all such 
contributions would be purely voluntary, but that difiiculty might 
to some extent be niet> by giving preference in the matter of the 
emigration of families to those towns and Unions which elect to 
pay such contributions. 

The capital being found, it will next bo convenient to consider the 


The use and need 
of Land Settlements. 


exact objects upon which it should be ex- 
pended, and how these objects can beet be 
attained. 


First, what are tlioso objcMits? To relieve, at any rate to* some 
extent, tlio congestion of our cities which results in so much 
degradation, misery and expense to the public, by exporting from 
them those who aie physically, mentcvlly, and in other Avays 
suitable, and who are found to have fallen into, or to be threatened 


wdth poverty, or who, being weary of towns, desire to attempt the 
adventure of a difierent life in new lioines upon the land. Secondly 
to advantage the Empire by the introduction on its unoccupied 
spaces of large numners of persons wJiose existence otherwise would 
have been wasted. 


All obvious criticism will be that such persons taken from 
cities, however willing they may prove to go when in 
extremity, are not suitable for the purposes of land settlement at 
home or abroad. Also*, that even if they were, it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to select them properly, and quite inqx^ssible 
when selected to manage them through that period of years dur- 
ing which they must be nursed into success. 

The answer is that even in a single great city such as London, 
where, last Christmas, over 1127,000 persons were in re- 
ceipt of Poor Law Relief, if only hands can be laid upon them, 
there are numbers of indigent people who- are in every way fitted 
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to such purposes. For instance, her© may be found many men tnd 
women, brought up upon the land, who have drifted to the town, 
perhaps recently, and failed there, and who now in middle life, 
with a fairiliy of young children, would accept with the utmost 
gratitude the chance of returning to conditions such as fonned the 
company and surroundings of their youth. 


Some useful information relating to the imports of agricultural 
produce into Great Britain appears in the 
Agricultural Imports Report' on the Agi’icultural Statistics for 
into the United 1904 (Od. 2,594—1905) just issued by the 

Kingdom. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. It 

appears that fewer horses were again im- 
ported in 1904. The material decline of the last three years is 
thus carried farther, the 18,000 horses received from abroad com- 
paring with the import of 27,000 in 1903, or 
Live Animals, about two-fifths of the average arrivals of 
the five years 1896-1900, prior to which 
there had been a steady increase for some fifteen years. 

The live cattle imports of 1904 numbered nearly 550,000 bead, 
or 27,000 more than in 1903, and imports of sheep also increased 
by 28,000 head. The increase in both cases came from the United 
States, whence 100,000 more cattle and 123,000 more sheep were 
received than in 1903, or practically 30 per cent, and 72 per cent, 
respectively. 

The total export of meat from Argentina to this country was 
not diminished by the stoppage of the live- 
Dead Meat. stock trade, as carcases w^ere shipped instead 
of live aninmls. Fresh beef from that 
country increased by 523,000 cwts., or more than 45 per cent., and 
although the United States furnished less by 300,000 cwts., tho 
total receipts of fresh beef in the United Kingdom in 1904 were 
greater on the whole by nearly 200,000 cwts. Of fresh mutton, it 
may on the other hand be noted, we received the smallest supply of 
the past four years ; the shortage, as compared with 1903, being 
over 500,000 cwts., or 13 per cent., the chief source of these 
, supplies, New Zealand, sending .only 1,627,000 cwts. as against 
2,035,000 cwts. in 1903. Fresh pork also declined in quantity by 
some 13 per cent, due to the decrease in Dutch and American 
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shipments, while bacon, particularly of Danish and Canadian 
origin, again increased after the reduced supplies of the two pre- 
ceding years. 

Butter imports continue to grow in volume with an in- 
crease of 180,000 cwts. in the past year over 
Dairy Produce. the large figures noted in 1903. These in- 
creased butter supplies came from British 
colonies, which altogether nearly doubled their quota of 1903. 
From Australia (chiefly Victoria and New South Wales) we ob- 
tained 480,000 cwts., just four times as much as in 1903, while 
from New Zealand and Canada largo increases were also received. 
It may he noted that this is the first occasion upon which the 
Colonies have collectively sent us over 50,000 tons of butter. The 
more important foreign sources of import' — Denmark, Russia, 
France, Holland, and Sweden- -exhibited a more or less marked 
decline. The large growth of the trade in imported eggs has been 
a marked feature of late years; but the increase was upon this 
occasion comparatively small, and the quota furnished by Denmark 
and by Canada fell off. Russia continues to be very much the 
largest contributor of eggs to our markets, with nearly double the 
supply from cither Denmark or Germany, the two next largest 
sources of this import. 

The chief feature in the grain trade of 1904 has been the failure 
of the United States tO' furnish us with more 
Wheat and Flour than a very small portion of our wheat. 

Imports, But notwithstanding the remarkable re- 

striction of the supplies from this quarter, 
the aggregate amount (including wheat flour expressed as grain) 
from all countries exceeded even the unprecedentedly large receipts 
of 1903. Out of the gi*eat total of over 1 18,000,000 cwts., the United 
States supplied only 18,500,000 cwts., thus losing for the first time 
the pre-eminence that it has occupied in this respect for so many 
years, and occupying only the fourth place among the con- 
tributories of the year. The first place was taken by India, whence 
w© derived 25,500,000 cwts., hut this was closely followed by 
Russia's contribution of 23,700,000 cwts., and by that of Argentina, 
which reached 21,800,000 cwts. None of these three countries had 
previously sent us so large an amount in any one year. India 
especially has in 1904 surpassed its large aggregate of 1903 by as 
much as 50 per cent. Australia sent also the largest amount yet 
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received thence or 11,300,000 cwts. (as against- practically nothing 
in 1903), thus exceeding the Canadian contribution of just over 
9,000,000 cwts. 

The United States ha® always been the largest contributor to this 
country of wheat in the form of flour ; but, owing to the Telatively 
poor American yield of wheat in 1904, little more than half the 
quantity of 1903 was last year received from, that country, and 
although the European supplies increased, the total importation of 
wheat flour has not been so small since 1889. Tlie total amount 
received, 14,723,000 cwts., was not much over two-thirds of the 
supply of the preceding year. 

There was again some increase in tho imports of barley into the 
United Kingdom in 1904, but the receipts of 
Other Cereals. oats fell off somewhat considerably. Of 
maize the imports declined from 50,000,000 
to under 43,000,000 cwts., this being due mainly to shortage of 
American shipments, which were less than half their volume in 
1903. Argentina contributed more than half the total imports of 
maize in 1904, and the 23,266,000 cwts. received thence represented 
the largest' amount hitherto imported from that quarter, the 
figure even exceeding in aggregate weight the large totals of the 
wheat exports of that country. 

Imports of wool were much below the average, having been lower 
only in 1900 during the previous decade. A 
Wool. similar remark applies to the re-exports of 

this commodity, and the net amount re- 
tained for consumption, 314,000,000 lbs., is the lowest of the last 
ten years, and so small a quantity as 220,000,000 lbs. of wool has 
not been received from Australia since 1878. 


The Report* of the Fishery Board for Scotland on the Fisheries 
of Scotland for the year 1904 has just been 
The Scotch Sea issued : — Tlie year’s results are the highest 

Fisheries in 1904. on record in the productiveness of the aea- 

fisheries of Scotland. Tlie best year hitherto 
was 1902, with 6,866,028 cwt®. In 1904 the total catch reached 
7,947,829 cwts., or 1,081,801 cwt®, more than in 1902, and 1,429,021 
cwts. more than in the immediately preceding year. 


♦ Cd. 2547^-1906. 
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In the matter of value, however, the catch of 1904 does not com- 
pare so favourably, being lower than that of either 1902 or 1903. 
The total value of the fish landed in Scotland in 1904 was 
£2,231,102; in 1903, £2,401,287; and in 1902, £2,502,668. 

This decrease in value, concurrently with an increase in quantity, 
is accounted for by the preponderance of herrings in the year’s catch 
(5,432,494 cwts., against- 4,279,485 cwts. in 1903). There was no 
falling-off, however, in the catch of white fish, either in quantity 
or value. On the contraiy, 1904 was a record year in both respects 
in this braiich of the fishery. 

This result was obtained through the agency of 10,891 vessels, of 
a total tonnage of 140,396, and an aggregate value, with their gear, 
of £3,431,284. This shows a decrease of 117 boats from the pre- 
vious year, which is about the average rate for the past five years. 
It shows also a slight decrease (135 tons) in the tonnage, or rather a 
teniporary arrestment of the rapid increase of recent years, 


Classification of 
Vessels, 


Of the 10,891 vessels thus employed in the direct work of fishing 
during 1904, 10,417, of the value of £997,067, 
were boats propelled by sails or oars. In 
number, therefore, 95 per cent, of the fish- 
ing boats of Scotland are sailing vessels. In 
1904 the number of sailing vessels decreased 
by 155, but at the same time their value increased by £2,515, caused 
by the elimination of the smaller and less efficient boats, and their 
replacement by larger and more valuable vessels. 

Of the 474 steam-propelled vessels, 270, of the value of £1 ,102,350, 
were engaged in trawling, and 204, of the value of £453,095, fished 
with lines for white fish, or with drift nets for herrings. 

Steam-trawlers have not during 1904 maintained the rate of pro- 
gress that for a period of nine years previously had been continuous 
and unbroken. Whether this check is merely temporary remains 
to be seen. But in face of the facts of the history of the trawling 
industry, it is safe tO' assume its temporary and passing character. 
The decrease of 10 in their number docs not seem, however, to have 
affected the productiveness of the fishing by this method, the result 
of which was 1,705,600 cwts., 'against 1,566,000 in 1903. 

Steam vessels other than trawlers, however, show an increase. In 
1895 the steam liners and steam drifters combined amounted to only 
46 of the value of £72,030, while last year they numbered 204 of 
the value of £453,095. This shows an increase of nearly 350 per 
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cent, in numbe-r and of about 530 per cent, in value within the 
decade — a much greater increase than that of trawlers within the 
same period. 

The herring fishery, the most widely beneficial branch of the 
Scottish fishing industry, was unusually pro- 

Herring Fishery- ductive. For 1904 the catch reached the 
total figure of 5,432,494 cwts. (1,562,141 
crans), being 1,153,009 cwts. (329,431 crans) more than in the pre- 
ceding year, or 678,450 cwts. (193,843 crans) more than the highest 
catch previously recorded. 

To this result the District of Shetland contributed no lees than 
1,901,357 cwts, (543,245 crans). 

Unfortunately, however, the prices obtained by the fishermen for 
their catches did not maintain the level of the previous year, with 
the result that though the gross catch as stated above was 1,153,009 
cwts. more than in the preceding year the value was £227,115 less, 
showing the lowest raite per cwt. since 1894. 

This branch of the Scottish fishing industry was in a sense more 
successful than even the herring fishing, for, 

White Fish Fishing, though the increase in quantity was not so 
proportionately large as in the case of the 
herring fishing, yet the increase extended to the value as well. 

Indeed, 1904 shows the highest catch on record for the white- 
fish fishery by 290,400 cwts, in quantity, and £57,055 in value. 

The total number of persons employed in connection with the 
fisheries was 86,621, an increase over the 

Persons Employed, preceding year of 2,068. Of these, the men 
and boys who manned the boats numbered 
36,260. Of this number, 31,984, or 88 per cent, manned the sail- 
ing fleet; 1,639, or 5 per cent., manned the steamers engaged in 
line and net fishing; while 2,637, or 7 per cent., were engaged on 
trawlers. 


A conference was held on 22nd June between representatives of 
Sea Fishery Authorities and the Board of 
Sea Fisheries Agriculture and Fisheries on matters affect- 
Conference- ing the sea-fishing industry. On behalf of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. 
Ailwyn Fellowes acknowledged that not much had resulted from 
such conferences in the past in the way of legislation, but he hoped 
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that, the Fisheries having been taken from an ovecr-burcloned depart- 
ment like the Board of Trade and given to the Board of Agriciilture, 
something would be done for the great fishing industry. Many of 
the matters on which legislation was sought required money, and 
unfortunately the Imperial finances were not in such a state 
as to allow of money being spent at present on sea fisheries. 
He hoped that in future there would be more meetings of the 
officials of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and the repre- 
sentatives of the sea fisheries districts for dealing with local fishery 
problems and also for promoting legislation applicable to the whole 
Kingdom. 

The conference then entered upon a discussion regarding somo 
of the subjects which were thought to call for particular atUuition, 
such as the protection of under-sizo<l fish, the pollution of estuaries, 
the inspection of shell-fish beds, and the necessity of Imperial grants 
being given to local fisheries committees for fishery research. At 
the conclusion of the conference Sir Thomas Elliott, K.C.B., Secret 
tary to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, said it was the 
desire of the Board tO' further in every way the groat searfishing 
industry of the country. 


The most satisfactory result in connection with the work carried 
out by the Animals’ Section of the Boai’d of 
Diseases of Animals Agriculture and Fisheries* during 1904, has 
in Great Britain : been the dcci easo of Swine-Fever. It must 

Swine Fever. be admitted tliat tho owners of swiiiO 

throughout Groat Britain cannot at tho 
present time be accused of failing to report suspected cases of this 
disease among their animals ; this is evidenced by the fact that 
during the year 1904 reports of 9,147 sus])ect-ed cases have been 
received at the Department, of which only 1,196 were confirmed 
by the Officers of the Board. What is most encouraging in this con- 
nection is the fact that the number of outbreaks continued to 
decrease during the last months of the year. 

Ten years have elapsed since the Board were called upon to 
undertake the extremely difficult task of eradicating this obscure 
and troublesome disease, which has never yet. been successfully 
dealt with in any country where it has once obtained any degi'ee of 

Procpedinps undor the Dlsettses of Animals Acts, Cd. 2454 - iD05. 

3 F 
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prevalence. The present is, therefore, a conviemient period for re- 
viewing the results of the work carried out during that period. In 
1894 (which was the first complete year after the Board had ac- 
cepted this duty) the disease was reported from 73 counties in 
Great Britain, 5,682 outbreaks were confirmed by the Veterinary 
Officers, and nO' fewer than 56,296 swine were slaughtered. In the 
year 1904, however, the disease was rejx>rted from 64 counties, 
while the number of outbreiaks confirmed has fallen to 1,196, and 
only 5,603 swine were slaughtered as diseased, or as having been 
in contact. 

Swine^*Fever must necessarily bo one of the most difficult of all 
the contagious diseases of animals to exterminate, because in the 
case of animals of six months old and upward, it is often so occult 
that the owners are frequently unaware that their pigs are affected, 
and for this reason a largo number of centres of infection escape 
notice altogether. It is a matter of by no means uncommon occur- 
rence when the Veterinary Officers of the Board are examining the 
intestines of contact pigs, in London, to discover that some of them 
have already passed through the active stage of the disease and re- 
covered, without the owner having the least idea that animals had 
been affected. 

The only unsatisfactory feature in connection with Swine-Fever 
at the present time is, that although the outbreaks in Great Britain 
have been very materially reduced, it is almost as widely distributed 
now as it was in 1894. The- number of counties infected in the 
year 1904 was 64, compared with 73 in 1894, being only nine lees 
than ton years ago, outbreaks having occurred during 1904 in every 
county in England with the exceptions of Rutland and Westmor- 
land. 

It was with regret that the Board found themselves compelled in 
the course of the autumn to make an Order regulating the landing 
in Great Britain of Swine from Ireland. It was, however, felt 
that in the absence of any general restrictions upon the movement 
of swine in Ireland similar to those almost universally adopted in 
Great Britain, the unrestricted movement in Great Britain of awine 
landed from Ireland could not be defended, and that if measures 
were not taken to control such movement a loophole would exist 
through which the introduction and spread of Swine-Fever might 
be effected in a manner which would jeopardise the success of the 
measures taken in this country. 
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There has been a further considerable rise in the number of reported 
outbreaks of Anthrax, the total in 1904 hav- 
Anthrax. ing reached 1,049 as compared with 767 in 

1903 and 678 in 1902. The numbers of ani- 
mals attacked were returned as 1,589, 1,143, and 1,032 in each of the 
years cited. Tlic increase in outbreaks was most marked in 
Cheshire, where they ro&o from 23 in 1903 to 88 in 1904. In 
Devonshire the outbreaks rose from 14 to 35, in Gloucestershii'e 
from 11 to 47, in Lancashire from 44 to 59, in Shropshire from 11 
to 47, in Aberdeenshiro from 82 to 111, and in Banff from 13 to 34. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire there were 37 outbreaks in 1904 
as against 34 in 1903. 

Unfortunately Glanders has shown a tendency to increase in 
many parts of Great Britain, and some of 
Glanders. counties which were free in 1903 have 

become infected in 1904. The outbreaks 
reported in 1874 were only 522, and the number of horses attacked 
636, but in 1904 they increased to 1,529 and 2,658 respeotivoly. 

There is no doubt that Glanders, like Pleuro^Pnoumonia, is con- 
stantly being spread by animals affected with the disease in an 
occult form. For many years a futile attempt was made to- eradi- 
cate Pleuro-Pneumonia by slaughtering only those animals which 
were obviously affected, and it was not until tho Pleuro^Pncu- 
monia Act of 1890 was passed, giving tho Board power Uy slaughter 
all cattle which had boon in contact with diseased animals, or ex- 
posed to infection, that any satisfactory rcvsults wore obtained. 

Tlie measures adopted for the eradication of Pleuro-Pneumonia 
were costly, amounting in all, after dedneting salvage for carcases, 
to about £218,512, but the agricultui alists and the nation alike arc 
now rea]'ing the benefit of the good work that has been done by 
the Department. The disease was exterminated ten years ago, and 
so long as the present legislation as regards the importation of 
foreign cattle is adhered to, it can never be reintroduced. 

Slaughter of all ho-rses in contact with disease is not, however, 
necessary in Glanders; it would be sufficient to deal only with 
horses that reacted to tho Mallein test, carried out at various in- 
tervals of timo under the direct supervision of the expert Veterin- 
arian. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that Glanders might 
be stamped out at a less cost than Plouro'-Pneumonia. If an agent 
having an equally diagnostic power t-o Mallein could have been 

3f3 
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employed in outbreaks of Pleuro-Pneumonia, the cost attached to 
the eradication of that disease would certainly have been con- 
siderably less. 

Sheep-Scab has been less prevalent in 1904 than in any previous 
year since 1889, and the outbreaks are one- 
8heep-Scab. third less than in 1903. The present would 
therefore be an opportune moment for taking 
some very stringent measures for dealing with the disease. 

Unfortunately there existe a certain number of owners of sheep 
of little value, who seem to attach little importance to Scab, with 
the result that their diseased sheep are a constant source of danger 
to neighbouring flocks. 


Numerous complaints have in past seasons been made to the 
Department regarding the condition in which 
Gathering and fruits, particularly strawberries and 

Marketing of Soft raspberries!, are offered for sale. Some 

Fruit. growers doubtle <53 realise the importance of 

this matter and offer only fruit that has 
been gathered in good condition and packed in suitable cases. On 
the other hand, it is certain that many farmers expend much 
labour on growing good fruit, but receive only moderate prices for 
it because of their neglect in the selection of the fruit for sale. 
Jam manufacturens complain that soft fruits are frequently de- 
livered in bad condition, being over ripe, soft and dark in colour, 
or mixed with green or white immature fruits. This causes much 
trouble and expense to the manufacturer, and a greatly reduced 
price is consequently paid to the grower. Moreover, owing to ex- 
ternal conditions, such as the increased price of sugar, the manu- 
facture of jam in Ireland in the future is likely to be restricted 
to fruit of the highest quality. The greatest loss, therefore, will 
fall upon growers of second-rate fruit. 

The attention of all growers is directed to the following points : — 

1. Strawberries and raspberries should be pulled while firm 
and well coloured, and before they become soft or dark. 

2. Strawberries that have been in contact with the ground 
and are covered with feand should not be offered for sale. 

3. Small white berries should not be pulled. 

4. Black currants should be gathered when turning black ; 
^11 sterns should be removed apd no green fyuit included, 
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5. Delays in transit should bo avoided, and the fruit should 
bo despatched a® early in the day as possible. 

6. Greater attention to cleanliness and to the details of 
gathering and marketing are essential. 

It has been intimated to the Department that the failure to 
comply with the ab over mentioned conditions has been due to the 
scarcity of suitable labour. This difficulty has been overcome in 
England by inducing young people from the towns to go and work 
during the season in the fruit districts. 


In the Rei)ort (Cd. 2591 — 1905) just issued by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on the Agricul- 
Statistics of Colonial Statistics of Great Britain, an interest- 

and Foreign Agri- ing .section deals with an endeavour that has 
culture. been made to bring uiuler convenient re- 

view with the statistical position of 
British Agriculture the more or less parallel conditions of 
Agriculture abroad. TJio latest available oilicial information 
has been utilised for this purpose, but as the foreign data are 
iieceesarily incomplete wide intervals often occurring in the col- 
lection and publication of tlie particulars desired, while the 
methods of distinguishing the facts differ in different countries, care 
must be exercised in drawing deduction>s from the statistics. 

As a rule information is more readily obtainable, either in the 
form of statistical returns or official esti- 
Foreign Grain Areas, mates, on the point of the production and 
area of the principal grain crops than it is 
as regards the enumerated totals of the different forms of live stock, 
Poi’ the rourtoen most important countries the acreage of wheat is 
available for the year 1904, but seven of the foui*teen repoi'ts are 
those of our own country and its Indian, Canadian, and Aus- 
tralasian Possessions. In the case of only seven foreign States, 
viz,, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Roumania in Europe, 
and the United States of America and Argentina on the other 
side of the Atlantic, is this particular information forthco-ming. 
The wheat areas of five other Euro-pean States come down it would 
appear to 1903 only, while for Spanish and Japanese figures on 
this point we have tO' go back to 1902, for Algerian data and for 
the email Danish area the information is not later than for T901, 
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and in tlio case of Noi*way and Sei'via- it is still as remote as 1900. 
In cci-tain cases estimates of produce from areas not yet appai'ently 
asceitained are foi’tlicoming, and in the table wherein I have for 
the first time added pai’ticuJars o-f the agriculture of Mexico the 
estimates given are of produce only. 

Tliese considerations are not to- be overlooked when attempts are 
niado to form an opinion as to the aggregate crop of any particular 
cereal in a given year, and impede a solution of the problem, 
which lias been sometimes discussed, whether the area under wheat 
is, or is not, extending in the same ratio as the numbers of the 
wheat-consuiTuiig population of the world. 

Imperfect cis the official data iiovertheleSvS are, it is not- without 
intetresl to note that the tables now supplied suggest that, without 
ttvkiiig account of the cultivation pm*sued in countries whence no 
official records have been furnisbed, some 30 sej^arato national units 
of wheat'-growiiig rc])ort,, at the most recent available date, a total 
acreage of about 219,000,000 acres under this cereal. Grouping 
some of the units thus soparatoly accounted for, as it is permissible 
to do under three national hags, the Russian Empire with its 
Asiatic jxissessions, the British Empire with its Indian territories 
and Colonial jxjssessions, and the broad areas of the United States 
of America, furnish quite two-thirds of the aggregate wheat area 
just quoted. Their relative magnitude in this respect, and the 
oBtimated produce roughly credited to' eacli for the latest year, may 
be not unfairly shown as under: — - 


Stat es. 

Area under 
Wheat 

Estimated 

Production. 

Yield per 
Acre. 


Aeros, 

Quarters. 

Bushels. 

RURsian Empiro, 

57, coo, 000 j 

77,000000 

10-8 

United StatcH of America, 

44,000,000 

67,000,000 

121 

British Empire, 

40,0(;0.000 

69, 000, COO 

13’8 


It is right to- remember that in constructing such a table at this 
moment the American quota is put relatively somewhat low owing 
to the unfavourable character of the latest harvest, and the British 
Empire’s yield, owing to the large Indian crop of 1904, is probably 
unduly high. But, whatever allowance might have to be made 
were avei’age areas and average crops to be measured, there is no 
State which comes near contesting the position of the three above 
enumerated as large wheat producei’s. The low average yield per 
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acre of territorios so vast' and varied is an incident to be expected, 
for the niean »9 above given include in each group results realised 
under very different conditions. Nowhere for an area of equal 
size is so high a yield obtained as in Great Britain herself with a 
return of 31 bushels per acre over the last ten years. But in an 
Imperial average we have to count with the meagre yield of our 
Australian colonies and of some parts of India where the wheat 
production may fall to seven bushels to the acre, while similar low 
estimates for Russian Siberia and for the Southern States of the 
American Union leave their mark on the average in each case. 
With narrower areas higher averagio yields are obtainable, and the 
next largest group of wheat-growing States may be said to be 
fonned as under, crediting to' France^ as in the case of Russia 
and of the British Empire — hor non-European wheatfields in 
Algeria. 


States. 

Area under 
Wheat. 

Fstimated 

Production. 

Yield per 
Acre. 


Acres. 

Quarters. 

Bushels. 

France, with Algeria,... 

lU, 000, 000 

39,010,000 

16 

Italy, ... 

12,7CO.OOO 

18,000,000 

11 

Austria Hungary, . . ... ... 

11,800 000 

28.000,000 

19 

Argentina, 

10.700,000 

16,000.000 

12 

Spain, ... 

9,000,000 

17,000,000 

15 

Germany, 

1.700,000 

17.000,000 

30 

Roumania, 

1.300,000 

6,500,000 

12 


Practically these .seven countries among them grow 72,000,000 
across, which is just half as largo a surface as the 141,000,000 acres 
of the three great States quoted above, but they supjily about 
two- thirds of the crop furnished by Russia, the United States 
and oar own Empire jointly. The collective wheat area of other 
minor European States is under 4,000,000 acres, of which Bulgaria 
and Servia probably account for three-fouiths, while to include in 
this analysis the officially recorded wheat acreage of Uruguay in 
the West, and of Japan in the East, would not quite add another 
two million acres to the record given above. 

Turning to the returns of Live Stock for the countries of Europe, 
it would seem from these tables that so late 
Foreign Live ^ year as 1904, only the figures for the 

Stock. United Kingdom and those for Russia can 

be compared. To go back one year earlier 
would bring within review the numbers officially reported for one 
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important country, France, and for four whose hercb and flocks 
are small, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. Certain 
figures for Switzerland can be had for 1901, and there are statistics 
for 1900 available for the Gferman Empire, Austria, Norway, Bou- 
rn an ia, and Servia. From neither Hungary, Spain, nor Italy have 
statistics on this point been received since 1895-1891, and 1890 
respectively. But taking in each case the last available year of the 
five, 1900 - 1904, inclusivoi, it may be interesting to compare, in 
tile order of their last recorded human population, what cattle and 
sheep arc apparently in the poissession of each state, adding the 
measured area as an index of the character of the territory com- 
pared. 


I States- 

Fopulatiou 

No. 

Surface 

Acres. 

Cattle 

No. 

Sheep 

No. 


MillioDB, 

Millions. 

Millions 

Millions. 

UiiRHia in ISurope, 

105 

1,276 

332 

17-6 

Germany, 

68 

134 

189 

97 

United Kingdom, 

d3 

78 

11'6 

291 

Franeo, 

39 

130 

141 

180 

Auf-tria. 

26 

1 

71 

9-5 

2-6 


Three-fourths of the cattle, and rather more than two-thirde 
of the sheep of the European countries, whose official statistics of 
Live Stock arc shown in the appended tables, are to be found in 
the five States just enumerated; and the density of their herds and 
flocks at, the pres^ont time com2>arcs as under both as regard their 
area and their human population. 


States. 

Per 1,000 Persons. 

Per l,0t0 acres of surfaco. 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Russia in Europe, 


316 

451 

26 

87 

Germany, 

... 

326 

168 

142 

73 

United Kingdom, 

... 

270 

C77 

148 

374 

France, 


362 

461 

108 

187 

Austria, 


865 

' 

100 

128 

35 


Thus stated, the numbers of the Live Stock show that the 
United Kingdom owns fewer cattle, but very many more sheep 
in proportion to population than its larger European neighbours. 
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Moreover, notwithstanding the rare use of cattle here for agricul- 
tural labour when compared with the customary practice of other 
European states, the herds we maintain by our agricultural system 
show a greater density per acre of surface than is displayed even 
in Germany, where cattle have so lately been largely augripeated as 
the stocks of sheep have declined. The character of the surface 
is doubtless a governing factor in determining what stock can be 
profitably kept, and, if the above comparisons were extended to 
some countries of minor area, a considerably larger head of cattle 
would bo found to be maintained per 1,000 acres of surface than 
wo can show hero. In Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, where the 
keeping of sheep is a very insignificant feature of the fanning 
practice, the numbei* of cattle per 1,000 acres thus ranges from 
194 to 236. If a comparison be made with population the num- 
bers seem small in the two latter states, whereas in Denmark they 
rise to a proportion not elsewhere to be found in Europe, giving a 
ratio of 733 head of cattle to every 1,000 persons. 

An approximate idea of tlie most recent movement towards increiise 
or decrease in Live Slock is given in the comparative summaries at 
the end of the Rtiport, Irut the defective records available do 
not enable the [Kisition to be exactly compai^ed in detail with 
any uniform series of earlier dates in different countries. So 
far as the herds of the five leading European countrios are con- 
corned, thoro would appear to have been a general advance in num- 
ber's. The combined herds of Russia, Gennany, France, Austria, 
and the United Kingdom are greater by nearly 22 per cent, than 
they were some thirty years ago. If the older figures may be 
tnisted, the percentage rise in Austria was the greatest, or some- 
thing like 28 per cent, as against 20 per cent, in France and 
Germany, and 13 per cent, in our own country. But except in 
our own case the gain in cattle has been attended by a large shrink- 
age in the flocks of sheep maintained. 

The changes in the position of the flocks of Continental Europe 
are indeed the most remarkable of the agricultural movements of 
recent years. At about 1873, from which date fairly continuous 
annual statistics are available, France had nearly 26,000,000 sheep, 
and Germany 25,000,000 ; the latest statistics credit thee© countries 
with but 18,000,000 in the first case, and less than 10,000,000 
head in the second. In Germany the reduction of sheep appears 
to have been continuous., judging from the five isolated years of 
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enumeration in 1873, 1883, 1892, 1897 and 1900. In France 
nearly 4,500,000 of the loss of sheep occurred between 1873 and 
1882. The level of the French flocks were then maintained up to 1899, 
from which date a further fall in numbers, amounting to another 
3,500,000, has been recorded, while the experience of these two 
great countries is rej>eate»d elsewhere in many states of the Old 
World. The Austrian flocks are thus only half what they were 
and those of Hungary, when last enumerated — some ten years ago — 
had up to that time dropped from 15,000,000 to- 8,000,000 head. 
No such decline in the flocks in the United Kingdom has to be set 
against the development in our stock of cattle, and the fall that 
has to be noted here is in no way comparable to the losses elsewhere 
in Eui'ope. In 1873 we had 34,000,000 sheep enumerated, as 
against 29,000,000 in 1904, or a percentage decline of no more than 
15, while the flocks of Germany are fewer by 60 pei* cent., and those 
of France by more than 30 per cent. 


The usual half-yearly Report (Od. 2519-1905) on the Banking 
and Railway Statistics, Ireland, for the De- 
Irish Banking cember half-year ha« just been iMued by 
Statistics. Department. An analysis of the tables 

dealing with the Banking Statistics shows 
that in December, 1904, there was an increase of Deposits and Cash 
Balances in the Irish Joint Stock Banks as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1903, amounting to £716,000; that there was 
an increase of £298,000 in the Deposits in Savings Banks in Ire- 
land in December, 1904, as compai'ed with the close of the year 
1903, there having been an increase of £300,000 in the sum in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, and a decrease of £2,000 in the amount 
in the Trustees Banks; that the amount (in December, 1904) of 
Government Funds, India Stocks, Guaranteed Land Stock, Guaran- 
teed 2 1 per cent. Stock (Land Purchase Act, 1903), and War Stock, 
on which dividends are payable at the Bank of Ireland, shows an 
increase of £1,273,000 as compared with the amount at the clo«e 
of the preceding year. 

Tuniing to a consideration of the statistics of the Cooperative 
Ctedit Associations in Ireland for the year 1903* it appears that 

» For the Statistics of these Associations for th« years 1808 1902, see the Report '‘Bunking; 
and Railway Statistics, Ireland ” for the half-year cpded 31st Decamber, 19U3, issued by the 
Department. [Od. 2 s 09-1904,] 
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t>he number of Societies rogistcred has increased during the year 
1903 from 145 to 201. The total number of Societies returned as 
working during 1903 amounts to' 142 as compared with 98 returned 
as working in 1902. The jnemborship of the total number of 
Societies registered up to the end of 1903, has reached the num- 
ber of 7,917 as compared with 6,611 in December, 1902. The 
total loans granted during the year 1903 amounted to £20,435 IQs. 
if A as compared with £15,447 2.s'. '2(1. in 1902, an increase of 
£4,988 14.s‘. 2(A The loan capital which consists of (1) loans ob- 
tained from the Congested Districts Board, the Department of 
Agiiculture and Technical Instruction and the Joint Stock Banks, 
and (2) deposits made by members of the Co-operative Credit 
sociatious) has increased to £19,588 14, s'. IOJy/., as compared with 
£13,956 10,??. 9r/., an increase of £5,632 4,s“. IW. 

A review of the weekly traffic returns* for Irish Railways shows 

^ ^ that ill 33 weeks the receiplis exceeded those 

Irish Railway , ^ , .. , . 

Statistics corresponding weeks of the year 

1903, and in 19 weeks the receipts wore be- 
low those for the conx'spoiiding periods, with the net result that 
the total receipts for the 52 weeks- of the year 1904, amounted to 
£3,952,150, an increase of £16.154, or 0 4 per cent., as compared 
witli the anumnt received in the preceding year. The total re- 
ceipts for the year 1904 (52 weeks) were, as above stated, 
£3,952,150, as against £3,677,679 in 1901, £3,681,018 in 1900, 
£3,952,150, m against £3,935,996 in 1903, 3,910,925 in 

1902, £3,677,679 in 1901, £3,681,018 in 1900, £3,600,293 

in 1899, £3,493,389 in 1898, £3,442,036 in 1897, £3,387,409 
in 1896, £3,368,282 in 1895, £3,303,739 in 1894, £3,181,043 in 
1893, £3,103,651 in 1892, and £3,147,458 in 1891, when the re- 
ceipts were higher than those for any previous year. 

The annual White Paper setting forth the Emigration Statistics 
of Ireland for the year 1904 (Cd. 2467-1905) 
Emigration from has just been issued. According to this 

Ireland in 1904, return 37,415 persons — 17,524 males and 

19,891 females — or 8‘5 per cent, of the ©eti- 
mated jxipulation left Ireland last year ; and the total number of 
persons who have left their country for other lands since 1851 now 
reaches the huge total of 3,997,913. Of the natives of Ireland 
who emigrated last year, 4,517 went from the province of Leinster, 
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12,606 from the province of Munster, 10,156 from the province of 
Ulster, and 9,623 from the province of Connaught. The county 
which contributed the greatest number to the total was Cork, 
4,481 persons having left that county during the year. Galway 
sent away 3,406 persons, and Mayo 3,103. Galway had the 
highest' rate of departure, 17*7 persons per thousand having left in 
1904. The county having the fewest emigrants was Wicklow, 
and this county had also the lowest rate of loss. As usual most of 
the emigrant® were of the peasant or “ general service^' class, over 
22,600 belonging to this class, and by far the largest proportion — 
over 30,000 — went to the United States, or more than 82 per cent. 
Great Britain absorbed 9*4 per cent., and Canada 5 6 per cent. 


to Teachers, 1905. 


Short Summer Courses for teachers are being conducted by the 
Department of Aginculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, as usual, during 

Short Summer month of July. The coursee comprise 

Courses of Instruction . ^ ^ 

instruction in the following subjects: — Ex- 
perimental Science (Physics, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Science, Botany, and Physiology 
and Hygiene), Drawing and Modelling, Manual Instmctioii (Wood- 
work) ; Building Construction ; Wood-carving and Modelling. A 
course of instruction in Lace and Crochet-making, Sprigging and 
Drawn Threadwork has also been arranged. Besides these public 
courses, special courses in Exporimenta] Science, Drawing and 
Modelling, and Domestic Economy are also being conducted for 
teachers who' are members of enclosed religious orders. 

The institutions at which the public courses are being conducted 
are: — Royal College of Science, Dublin; Metropolitan School of 
Art, Dublin; Queen’s College, Belfast; City of Dublin Technical 
School; Christian Schools at North Richmond-street, Dublin; Our 
Lady’s Mount, Cork, Trarnore, and at Marino, Clontarf; St. 
Andrew’s College, Dublin ; and the Crawford Municipal Institute, 
Cork. 

The number of toacher-studonts attending the courses shows a 
Teachers slight increase on last year*, the figures 

attending the being 837 for 1905, as contrasted with 813 
Courses. for 1904. The number of teacher-students 
attending for instruction in the several sub- 


jects is as follows: — First Year Syllabus of the Prelimiiniary 
Course of Experimental Science, 143 ; Second Year Syllabus of the 
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Preliminary Coursie of Experiment-al Science, 91; Special Course in 
PhysicB, 106; Special Course in Chemistry, 118; Special Course in 
Mechanical Science, 11 ; Special Course in Botany, 13 ; Special 
Course in Physiology and Hygiene, 32 ; Drawing and Modelling, 
143; Manual Instruction (Woodwork), 18; Building Construcliion, 
14; Woodcarving and Modelling, 21 ; Course for Teachers of Lace 
and Ci'ocket^-making, 39; Domestic Economy, 88. 

The following staff of instructors has been engaged for the 
Courses : — 

For Experimental Science. — Professor Gr. H. Carpenter, b.sc. ; 
Professor T. Johnson, d.rc., f.l.vS. ; Professor E. A. Letts, d.sc., 
ph.D., F R.iJ.i. ; Professor J. Lyon, m.a. ; Professor A. W. C. 
Menzies, m.a., b.sc., Professor W. B. Morton, m.a., f.r.u.i. ; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Ryan, m.a., d.sc., f.r.u.i.; Professor W. H. Thomp- 
son, M.D., F.R.C.S.; Messrs. G. T. Bates, b.a. ; A. Boon, B.A., 
B.sc.; W. Brown, b.sc.; J. Comerton, b.sc.; A. Coulthard, b.sc.; 
J. M. Doggart, m.a. ; F. O’Brien Ellison, b.a. ; H. E. Hadley, 
B.sc,; John Hawthorne, m.a., ph d. ; T. Alex. W. Hill, b.sc.; A. 
S. M. Imrie, m.a., b.sc.; C. J. Leaper; J. M‘Ewen, a.r.c.s. (I^on- 
don) ; R. Macdonald, m.a., b.sc.; J. Middleton, b.sc.; A. O’Far- 
relly, m.a.; J. Holms Pollok, d.sc.; James Quick; T. F. Rutter; 
E. Heber Smith, bi.a., a.r.c s. (Lend.); J. Taylor, m.sc., J. Taylor, 
B.A., A.R.C. sc. I.; G. H. Woollatt, ph.D.; J. Young, a.r.c.s., 
(Lend.) ; Messrs. J. A. Adams, m.a. ; R. G. Allen, a.r.c.sc.i. ; 
H. M. Atkins^m, b.sc., ph.D. ; P. E. Belas, a.r.c.sc.i.; R. W. Blair 
A.R.C.SC.I.; R. F. Blake, f.s.c., f.i.c. ; W. H. Cadman, B.sc. F.c.s.; 
J. A. Clarke; M. Donegan, a.r.c.sc.i.; J. J. Hughes Dowling, 
a.r.c.sc.i.; S. a. Edmonds, a.r.c.sc.i.; George Hanlon, b.a.; 
E. P. Harrison, ph.D. j James J. Hutchinson ; A. T. J. Kersey, 
A.R.C.S. (Loud.) ; C. A. King, a.r.c.sc.i. ; E. M. Le Flufy, b.a., 
A.R.C.SC.I. ; A. G. G. Tieonard, a.r.c.sc.i.; W. J. Lyons, b.a., a.r.c.s. 
(Tx>nd.) ; W. J. Macdonald, b.a.; James L. M'Kee; D. Melloai, 
a.r.c.sc.i.; Thomas Melville; W. Sloan Mills, m.a.; A. Neale, 
a.r.c.sc.i.; Harold Norminton, m.sc.; Maurice J. O’Connor; Rev. 
James Quinn, b.a.; J. F. Reid; A. L. Robinson, b.a.; Frank 
Seymour, b.a.; J. Totton; T. B. Vinycomb, m.a.; F. W. Warwick, 
A.R.C.SC.I.; J. P. Waters, b.a.; William J. Wren, a.r.c.sc.i.; 
John Wylie, b.a. ; Frank Young, b.sc. ; and Misses Hilda P. 
Martin, b.a.; M. A. Ryan, b.a.; and E. M. M. White, a.r.c.sc.i. 

For Drawing and Modelling. — Mr. R. H. A. Willis, a.r.c. a. 
^Lond.) ; Messrs. George Atkinson ; Hugh C. Charde ; Frederic^ 
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Luke, A.K.c.A. (Loud.) ; Oliver SLeppard, k.h.a. ; Percy L. Squire, 
W. L. Whelan ; Mrs. Barden; Misses Margaret Blacklay; Edith 
Emerson; Alice Jacob; and Elizabeth O^Kelly. 

For Lace and Crochet Making, Sprigging and Drawn Thread 
Work. — Mr. W. A. Mulligan, a.r.c.a. (Loud.); Mrs. Allen; 
Misses B. Gallagher, Nora Gtalvin, Ellen MaiTon, Edith Percival, 
S. A. Reynolds, and Bella Whitelegge. 

For Manual Instruction — Building Construction and 
Woodcarving.-- Messrs. E. Holden; Andreas Lang; G. W. Rids- 
dale; F. W. Sinclair; and George Thompson. 

For Domestic Economy. — Misses A. T. Barry, Hannah Cox, M. 
A. Cullinan, Alice Farrell, Katkleen Foley, J. B. Knox, A. M. 
M Carthy, C. E. Moore, Lilian J. Park, Elizabeth E. E. de B. 
Powell, K. Shuley, and B. Wiber. 


The first of these competitions (see Journal, Vol. V. No. 3, pp. 

536, et s q) for the year 1905 took place on 
Surprise Butter 2nd June. Exhibits were received from 

Competitions. 117 creameries. The judges were four in 
number, consisting of representative butter 
merchants of Birmingham, Cork, Glasgow, and Manchester. On 
the recommendation of t he judges prizes were awarded to the under- 
mentioned competitors : ~ -Irvinostown Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society ; Bride Valley Creamery (Newmarket Dairy Co., 
Ltd.); Rathkenny CVoperative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Solohead Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Ballyra- 
shane Co-operative Agricultural and Daily Society; Centenary 
Co-operative Creamery Co., Ltd. ; Leckpatrick Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society ; Doons Cb-operativo Agricultural and 
Dairy Society ; Pomeroy Co-operative Agricultural and Dkiry 
Society; Killasnett Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Lissarda Cb-operative Dairy Society; Ballintrillick Co-operative 
Agricultural and Dairy Society; Killyman Cb^operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society; North Kerry Creameiy Co.; Drumquin 
Creamery (Proprietary) ; Granagh Cb-operative Dairy Society ; 
Kilmallock Creamery Co. (Proprietary) ; Scottish Cb-operative 
Wholesale Society, Enniskillen. 

The second of these competitions took place on the 6th July. 
Exhibits were received from 112 creameries. The judges were 
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four in number, consisting of representative butter merchant® of 
Limerick, Livei'j:)ool, London and Manchester. On the recom- 
mendation of the judges prizes were awarded to the under-men- 
tioned competitors : Bansha Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 

Society; Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Enniskillen; 
Ardagh Co-operative Dairy Society; Doons Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society ; Killasnett Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy Society; Piltown Cb‘-0]>crativc Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Newcastle West. Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy 
Society; Longford Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; 
Monagea Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society ; Oastle- 
caulfield Co-operative Agi’icultural and Dairy Society; Drom- 
clough (Co-operative Wholesale Society) Creameiy; Granard Co- 
oj>erative Dairy Society ; Sololiead Co-operative Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Society; Finn Valley Co-operative Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Society ; Omagh Cooperative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society ; Green anc (Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
Creamery; Killen Co-operative Dairy Society; Kiltoghert Co- 
operative Agricultural and Dairy Society; Knockulty (Newmarket 
Dairy Co.) Oreamory; Springfield Co-operative Agricultural and 
Dairy Society. 




Statistical Tables. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 


Statkment of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 



North Coast. 

East Coast. 


1905. 



1904. 

1905. 

1904. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts, 

£ 

Brill 


* 

. 

. 

30 

40 

34 

124 

Soles, ..... 




. 

30 

106 

IB 

151 

Turbot, ..... 


• 

• 


21 

114 

20 

144 

Total Prime Fish, 



• 

, 

81 

259 

72 

419 

Cod 

21 

20 

HO 

80 

3,181 

2,186 

2,251 

1,544 

Conger Bel, .... 

1 

1 

j 

1 

672 

344 

821 

485 

Haddock, .... 

109 

C2 

309 

122 

598 

678 

911 

1,040 

Hake 

* 


. 


669 

1,078 

1,058 

1,120 

Herrings, .... 

• 


41 

10 


. 

. 

. 

Ling 

1 

1 

1 

1 

703 

703 

229 

118 

Mackerel, . 



. 


. 

• 

. 


Plaice, . 

71 

. 

113 

113 

1,214 

i,3il 

092 

932 

j 

Ray or Skate, . 


3 

12 

4 

933 

713 

1,274 

450 

Sprats, . 

. 

* 

• 

. 




* 

Whiting, .... 


* 

27 

8 

696 

C86 

1161 

787 

All other excoi>t Sholl Fish, 

• i 

• 

159 ' 

41 

1,659 

854 

2,763 

; 1,301 

Total, . 

210 

159 

803 

880 

10,420 

i 8,812 

1 

11,212 

; 8,196 

1 

Shell Fish:- 

No. 


1 No. 


No. 


No. 


Orabs, «... 

* 

. 

i 

t ‘ 


360 

2 

170 

2 

Lobsters, 


. 

• 


1,178 

63 

1,467 

64 

Mussels, 

Cwts. 

, 

1 Cwts. 


Cwts. 

606 

66 

Cwts. 

346 

43 

Oysters, , 

No. 


No. 


No. 

11,910 

42 

No. 

4,860 

20 

Other Shell Fiah, 

Cwts. 


1 Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

465 

UO 

Cwts. 

230 

79 

T(.tal, . 

• 

• 

i • 

1 


• 

322 

• 

208 

Total Value ot Fish landed, . 

• 

159 


380 

• 

9,134 


8,404 


Note— T he above figures are subject to 
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IRELAND, 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of March, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 


South Coast. 

West Coast. 

Total. 

1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1901. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 1 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

CwtB. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1 

2 

2 

3 


. 



31 

42 

36 

127 

14 

68 

17 

77 

897 

1,941 

202 

947 

441 

2,114 

237 

1,175 

1 

2 


1 

8 

43 

27 

117 

30 

159 

48 

262 

16 

n 

20 

81 

405 

1,981 

229 

1,064 

602 

2,315 

821 

1,.564 

10 

14 

39 

35 

618 

307 

1.508 

613 

3,830 

2,527 

3,938 

2,272 


. 

. 


16 

7 

123 

42 

689 

362 

945 

628 

1 

2 

1 

1 

256 

194 

600 

340 

961 

936 

1,821 

1,503 

, 

. 

11 

4 


. 

20 

7 

659 

1,078 

1,089 

1,131 

203 

27 



949 

210 

1,020 

273 

1,162 

237 

1.061 

283 

. 

. 

188 

61 

300 

174 

859 

346 

1,004 

878 

i 1,277 

526 

61 

36 

2C 

14 

61 

34 

5 

3 

112 

69 

31 

17 

102 

70 

247 

189 

332 

273 

298 

232 

1,749 

1,726 

1,350 

1,466 

• 


6 

* 

100 

25 

CO 

18 

1,040 

741 

1,361 

473 

11 

3 

100 

' 

52 

314 

181 

722 

386 

1,021 

870 

2,000 j 1,232 

66 

48 

86 

47 

! 

227 

213 

■ 82 j 

69 

1,951 

1,115 

3,079 

1.458 

469 

271 

723 

480 

3,668 

: 3,602 

1 5,535 

' 3,391 

14,673 

12,844 

18,273 

12,452 

No. 

! 

No. 



No. 

1 

1 

No. 


No. 

360 

2 

o 

d ^ 

2 

, 

. 

283 

19 

904 

38 

1,366 

64 

2,082 

91 

3.116 

137 

Cwts. 


Owls. 


Cwts. 

373 

28 

Cwts. 

402 

30 

Cwts. 

878 

93 

Cwts. 

747 

73 

No. 

5,544 

IJ 

No. 

6,425 

14 

No. 

j 

No. 

25,893 

31 

No. 

17,464 

53 

No. 

86.168 

65 

OwlA. 

359 

47 

Owt«. 

817 

40 

Cwts. i 
1,001 1 

i 

176 

Cwts. 

862 

147 

Cwts. 

1,825 

382 

Cwts. 

1.409 

272 


6S 

• 

79 

■ 


■ 



621 


549 

• 

329 


564 

■ 


■ 


j 

13,465 


13.001 


coirectios in the Annual Returns. „ 

0 0 
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FISHERY STATISTICS- 


Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 

compared with the 





North Coast 

Bast Coast 

— 



1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 




Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 




Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill, 



. 

. 

1 

2 

14 

20 

19 

66 

Soles, . . ■ . 



4 

15 

. 

. 

30 

201 

26 

214 

Turbot, . 




• 

1 

2 

20 

108 

13 

76 

Total Prime Fish, 



4 

15 

2 

4 

64 

329 

58 

356 

Cod, 



50 

49 

256 

86 

1,116 

830 

792 

635 

Conger Eel, 



1 

1 

. 


499 

266 

465 

298 

Haddock, 



151 

73 

56 

24 

344 

365 

847 

417 

Hake, 




. 

. 

. 

318 

686 

436 

476 

Herrings, 



26 

5 

9,312 

2,689 


. 

. 


Ling, 



1 

1 



448 

455 

226 

118 

Mackerel, 





70 

18 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Plaice, . 



301 

231 

309 

289 

1,112 

1,526 

852 

969 

Bay or Skate . 



114 

14 

3i 

12 

489 

419 

680 

268 

Sprats, 



. 

. 

. 


. 

. 



Whiting, 



. 


. 

. 

929 

736 

1,027 

704 

All other except Shell Fish, . 


52 

41 

36 

10 

1,361 

719 

1,432 

850 

Total, 

• 


729 

460 

10,074 

3,132 

6,680 

6,170 

6,315 

4,891 

Shell Fish 



No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, 

• 


640 

6 

1,920 

12 

2,880 

26 

2,724 

23 

Lobsters, 



832 

11 

264 

7 

1,888 

84 

3.534 

173 

Mussels, 

, 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

373 

59 

Cwts. 

287 

26 

Oysters, 

, 


No. 


No. 


No. 

6,644 

21 

No. 

12,076 

44 

Other Shell Fish. 



Cwts. 


Cwts. 


Cwts. 

385 

178 

Cwts. 

561 

168 

Total, 

• 



17 


19 

• 

368 


433 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

• 

477 

• 

8,151 

■ 


■ 

m 


NOTE,-*The above flEurei are labject to 
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IRELAND. 


as landed on the Irish Coasts during the month of April, 1905, as 
corresponding period in 1904. 



South Ooost. 



West Ooast. 



Total. 


1906. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1901. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Owts, 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

‘ 

6 

. 

. 




. 

15 

26 

20 

68 

27 

129 

35 

132 

481 

1,881 

300 

1,672 

642 

2,226 

361 

1,918 

4 

16 

2 

7 

26 

117 

•23 

102 

50 

241 

39 

187 

32 

151 

37 

139 

607 

1,998 

323 

1,674 

607 

2,493 

420 

2,173 

8 


126 

92 

307 

no 

178 

00 

1,481 

994 

1,351 

903 

. 


15 

8 

27 

9 

4 

1 

627 

276 

484 

807 

1 

1 

2 

4 

212 

104 

141 

66 

703 

633 

646 

611 

. 


6 

6 

. 

. 

26 

12 

318 

636 

467 

493 

1,296 

313 

5,164 

362 

93 

75 

41 

11 

1,413 

398 

14,607 

3,062 

20 

8 

134 

101 

617 

275 ! 169 

52 

986 

739 

619 

274 

12,658 

6,795 

18,8f>6 

8.874 

2,020 

1.022 

17.651 

6,958 

14,578 

7,817 

36,687 

15,860 

191 

180 

322 

254 

210 

184 

150 

144 

1,817 

2,121 

1,633 

1,656 

• 


32 

4 

67 

17 

20 

5 

700 

480 

766 

2B9 

14 

* 

5 

* 

30 

14 

126 

• 

75 

279 

100 

• 

1,069 

816 

1,336 

■ 

818 

125 

j 77 

100 i 

1 

53 

278 

249 

368 

136 

1,816 

1,086 

1,935 

849 

14,247 

1 7,635 

1 

1 

21,822 

i 9,903 

1 

4,364 

4,118 

19,340 

! 9,249 

26,020 

18,283 

60,561 

27,176 

No. 

60 

! 

1 

1 

1 No. 


No. 


No. 


No 

3,580 

33 

No. 

4.644 

36 

186 

10 

228 


1,776 

80 

858 

33 

4,181 

185 

4,884 ; 

228 

Owts. 

i 

1 Owts. 


Owta. 

241 

18 

Cwts. 

60 

5 

Owts. 

614 

77 

! Cwts. i 

347 

; 30 

No. 

6.662 

1 

13 

! No. 

i . 

No. 


No. 

, 

No. 

13,096 

i 

1 

No. 

12,075 

I 

44 

Cwts. 

265 

33 

1 

Cwts. 

109 

; 13 

Owts. 

893 

ICO 

Cwts. 

924 

169 

Owts. 

1,543 

371 

{ 

1 

340 

• 

67 

• 

1 28 

• 

258 

• 

' 197 

• 

700 

1 

• 

1 677 

• 

7,692 

i 

9,931 

• 

4,376 

• 

9,416 

• 

1 18,983 

1 

• 

i 27,852 

1 


correction la the Annual Returns. 
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FISHERY STATISTICS— 

Statkmbnt of the Total Quantity and Value of the Pish returned as 

compared with the 




North Coast. 

Bast Coast. 

— 


1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

1901. 



Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 



Owts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Brill 


. 


1 

3 

9 

11 

82 

136 

Soles, . . . • 


31 

' 108 

16 

96 

135 

767 

49 

284 

Turbot. . , , . 


14 

10 

1 

4 

32 

216 

21 

133 

Total Prime Fish, 


46 

118 

17 

103 

176 

981 

102 

553 

(vV)d, .... 


346 

ito 

196 

52 

760 

604 

540 

616 

Conger Kcl, 


1 

1 


. 

389 

324 

595 

291 

Haddock 


492 

204 

243 

101 

402 

379 

381 

465 

Hake 



. 

. 

. 

434 

678 

615 

638 

Herrings. 


16,098 

14.267 

26,636 

8,896 

3,927 

1,242 

2,260 

1,068 

Ling, .... 


4 

2 

. 

’ 

658 

642 

352 

171 

Mackerel, 


279 

45 

430 

49 

. 

. 

. 


Plaice, .... 


606 

389 

808 

706 

1,335 

1,460 

1,022 

1,110 

Ray or Skate, . 


849 

87 

182 

68 

617 

306 

810 

207 

Sprats, .... 


• 


. 

. 

. 

. 

• 


Whiting 



. 

• 

. 

900 

714 

1,130 

726 

All other except Shell Fish, . 


260 

94 

181 

1 ; 

40 

2,420 

1,162 

1,660 
[ 

608 

Total, 

• 

18,869 

16,317 

28,692 

10,007 

11,918 

8,375 

9.633 

6.247 

SHELL FISH : 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Crabs, . 


7,264 

26 

1 

I 2.748 

j 20 

12,604 

116 

14,164 

81 

I.obsterr!, 


3,619 

1.6 

784 

24 

6,232 

263 

6,474 

274 

Mussels, . . . 


Cwts. 1 

i 


Cwts. 


Owts, 

40 

7 ' 

Cwts. 

382 

9 

Oysters, . 


No. 1 

• i 

* 

No. 


No. 

, 

No. 

, 

Other Shell Fish, 


Cwts. 

20 

i 

I . 4 

Cwts. 

• 

Cwts. 

762 

174 

Cwts. 

616 

168 

Total, . 


• 

1 146 

1 ' 

• 

44 


660 

i 

632 

Total Value of Fish landed, 

. 

15.462 


10,061 

• 

8,936 

t 

6,779 


NOTE— Tlie aliove figures are subject to 
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IRELAND. 


lunded on tlie IiiisH CoAST.s during the Mouth of May, 1905, as 
corresponding pei-iod in 1904. 


Sou til Coast. 

West Coiist. 


Total. 


1905. 

1901. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 

Value. 

(Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

Cwta. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

(hvts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

6 

13 

. 


4 


17 

24 

18 

29 

50 

163 

43 

199 

31 

126 

206 

685 

362 

1.636 

476 

1,049 

467 

2,142 

6 

16 

3 

12 

37 

131 

33 

109 

88 

372 

58 

257 

63 

227 

34 

i;i8 

307 

721 

412 

1,769 

681 

2,a50 

506 

2,662 

453 

449 

667 

335 

93 

4H 

644 

166 

1,661 

1.211 

1,837 

1,069 

68 

46 

109 

71 

12 


27 

13 

470 

375 

731 

375 

124 

74 

96 

63 

240 

103 

SOI 

120 

1,258 

760 

1,021 

748 

6 

4 



. 


12 

6 

439 

082 

667 

638 

18,697 

3.628 

21.105 

6,901 

476 

203 

8.166 

2,049 

39,097 

19,240 

58,166 

17,914 

526 

392 

647 

429 

76 ! 33 

228 

86 

1.263 

909 

1,227 

686 

97.046 

16,641 

101,087 

17,464 

48,667 

11,274 

46,(580 

13,131 

146,991 

27,860 

148,197 

30,634 

222 

210 

m 

177 

413 

:417 

200 

ICO 

2.506 

2,366 

2,226 

2,152 

39 

6 

118 

11 

43 

12 

28 

8 

948 

410 

1,174 

284 

118 

• 

29 

90 

20 

301 

• 

130 

480 

174 

1,322 

873 

1,700 

920 

166 

80 

172 

8,5 

1,032 

449 

1,082 

1 

161 

3,858 

1,776 

3,096 

784 

117,405 

21,685 

124,205 

24.674 

61,692 

13.294 

68.1(56 

17,838 

199,384 

68,671 

220,696 

68,766 

No 


No. 


No. 


; No. 


No. 


No. 


834 

17 

122 

1 

347 

3 

, 

2 

21,049 

102 

17,306 

104 

2.416 

87 

1,280 

39 

6,527 

18S 

2,624 

j 88 

17,794 

653 

11,062 

425 

Cwtrt. 


(’wts. 

. 

(-wts. 


; Cwts. 

1 

, 

Cwtii. 

40 

7 

Cwts 

832 

9 

No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Cwte 

190 

19 

Cwtfl. 

190 

19 

(.!wts. 

866 

149 

CwtH. 

873 

164 

CwtB. 

1,827 

346 

CwtH. 

1,679 

341 


123 


69 

• 

340 

• 

244 

1 


1,168 

* 879 


21,708 

• 

24,73:4 


13,634 

• 

18,082 

• 

69,739 

69,645 


correolion in the AdouuI Uctuina. 
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Statement of the Total Quantity of Fish landed on the English 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Four Months ended 
30th April, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
tlie Year 1904. 


— 

April. 

Four Months ended 
aoth April. 

1905. 

1004. 

1905. 

1904. 



quantity. I 



Owte. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Brill 

... 

2,244 

2,006 

8,971 

8,949 

Soles, 

... 

6,333 

6,668 

22,674 

19,664 

Turbot, 

... 

5,663 

4,790 

22,376 

21,648 

Other Prime Fish, ... 



_ 

— 


~ 

1 Total Prime Fish, .. 

14,210 

12,630 

63921 

50,256 

Bream, 


3,480 

— 

10,192 

-- 

Catfish 

... 

5.997 

4,011 

14,141 

11,492 

Coalfish, 


11,834 

— 

32,112 

— 

Cod, 

... 

167,045 

141,266 

530.826 

522,047 

Conger Eels, 


5,016 

3,682 

18,045 

14,955 

Dabs, 


8,390 

8,669 

33.068 

88,923 

Dogfish, 


1,303 

— 

7,651 

— 

Dory, 


449 

— 

1,190 

— 

Qurnards, ... 

... 

8,969 

6,345 

31,881 

33,680 

Haddock 


170,427 

187,208 

651,908 

794,265 

Hake, 


24,310 

18,188 

90.911 

79,958 

Halibut 


13,437 

9,199 

27.181 

22,777 

Lemon Soles, 


4,356 

3,178 

13,366 

10,909 

Ling, 


22,569 

14,288 

59,428 

56,020 

Megrims, ... 


2,640 

2,148 

11,652 

15,920 

Monks (or Anglers), 


3,135 

2,634 

13 665 

14,094 

Mullet (Bed), 


97 

— 

540 

— 

Plaice, 

... 

84,475 

85,582 

2f^8,59i 

243,231 

Pollack, 


1,975 

— 

5.419 

— 

Skates and Rays, ... 

... 

29,198 

26,241 

116,122 

120.248 

Torsk, 


717 

273 

2,526 

2,647 

Whiting 

... 

80.272 

20,222 

116,832 

94,461 

Witches, 


3,694 

2,475 

13,113 

8,489 

Mackerel, ... 

... 

152,990 

62,345 

216,790 

145,658 

Herrings, ... 

••• 

18,736 

13,512 

27,874 

26,481 

Pilchards, ... 

... 

115 

— 

1.242 

4,958 

Sprats, 

... 

16 

— 

25.237 

37,865 

1 Fish, all other, except Shell Fish, ... 

26,110 

87,489 

93,078 

163,886 

Total, 



815,022 

661,389 

2,607,583 

12,513,110 

Shell Fish:— 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Crabs 

... 

1,230,705 

1,108,670 

1,831,328 

1,749.887 

Lobsters, 

... 

46,436 

65,276 

101,610 

109,924 

Oysters, ... 

... 

2,500,400 

2,532,300 

12,394,050 

13,001,400 



Owts. 

Cwts, 

Owts. 

Owts. 

Other Shell Fish, 



25,126 

26,018 

126,063 

116,480 


Kotb.— T he figures for 1905 are sublect to ccnreotion in the Annual Beturns. 

Bi^m, Ooalflsh, Dogfish, Dory, Bed Mullet, and FoUaok, were not separately distinguished 

in 19iM> 
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Statkmbnt of the Total Valub of Fish landed on the Enolish 
and Welsh Coasts during the Month and Four Months ended 
30th April, 1905, compared with the corresponding Periods of 
the Year 1904. 



April. 

Four Months ended 

30th April. 


1905. 1 

1904 . 1 

1905. 1 

1904 . 



VALUE. 


BriU, 

£ 

6,677 

£ 1 
6,769 

£ 

26,542 

£ 

24,728 

Solea, 

38,742 

86,098 

151,333 

186,636 

Turbot, ... 

23,398 

20,095 

93,237 

88,816 

Other prime Fiah, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Prime Fiah, ... 

68,717 

61,962 

271,112 

260,074 

Bream, 

1.360 

— 

4,149 

- 

Oatfisb, 

2,467 

1,818 

6,657 

6,122 

Ooalflsh, 

4,602 

— 

12,221 

— 

Cod 

100,458 

77,957 

356,746 

319,870 

Conger Eels, 

3,615 

2,777 

13,991 

12,884 

Daba, 

7,268 

6,827 

29.20i 

81,960 

Dogfish, 

441 

— 

2,128 

— 

Dory, 

423 

— 

1,067 


Gurnards, ... 

3,364 

2,286 

11,224 

11,180 

Haddock, ... 

137,282 

133,063 

630,808 

564,296 

Hake, 

21,600 

14,803 

87,500 

66,640 

Halibut 

28,564 

20,349 

71,029 

64,486 

Lemon Soles, 

10,262 

7,430 

34.964 

31,426 

Ling, 

15,525 

8,186 

43,309 

84,399 

Megrims, .. 

2,312 

1,769 

9,101 

11,850 

Monks ( or Anglers), 

1,243 

970 

5.848 

4,863 

Mullet (Red ) 

1 193 

— 

1,166 

— 

Plaice, 

71,602 

73,344 

300,833 

249,716 

Pollack, 

1.2.64 

— 

3,449 

— 

Skatt?9 and Rays, 

18,205 

14,148 

74,662 

71,634 

Torak, ... ••• 

312 

120 

1,202 

1,210 

Whiting 

15,069 

10,748 

63,272 

46,143 

Witches, 

4 011 

3,055 

15,343 

9,949 

Mackerel, ... 

101,980 

54,949 

152,691 

112,606 

Herrings 

4,518 

6,610 

9,124 

11.427 

Pilchards, ... 

27 

— 

247 

1,625 

Sprats, 

2 

-- 

3,863 

4,127 

Fish, all other, except Sliell Fish, ... 

115,781 

22,019 

52,728 

80,241 

Total, 

612,357 

524,186 

2,168,8.36 

"~ 2 , 00 Mn ^ 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, 

10,299 

9,118 

17,169 

15,492 

Lobsters, ... 

2,270 

3,218 

5,087 

5,667 

Oysters, ... ... .«• 

7,312 

6,687 

36,570 

38,837 

Other Shell Fish, ... 

7,401 

8,963 

31,521 

30,187 

Total, 

27,282 

27,936 

89,347 

90,133 

Total value of all Fish, ... 

669,639 

662,121 

2,258,183 

2 , 096,610 


—The fleurea for 1906 are eubject to correction in me annual xveturuB. 

Bream, Ooalflsh, Dogfish. Dory, Red Mullet, and Pollack were not separately diatingulihed 

in 1901. ' 
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Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned 
as landed on the Ieish Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th Apiil. 1905, compared with the correspond- 
ing Periods of the Year 1904. 



April. 

Four Months ended 

30tli April. 


1905. 

! 1904. 

1 1905. 

1 1904. 1 


Qitantitv. I 

Brill 

Solea, 

Turbot 

Owts. 

15 

612 

60 

Owts. 

20 

361 

89 

Owts. 

93 

1,313 

176 

Owts. 

77 

768 

167 

Total Prime Flab, ... 

607 

420 

1,682 

1,002 

Cod, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddook, ... 

Hake 

llerringfl, ... 

Ling, 

Miickcrel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Splits, 

Whiting 

Fiah not Keparately distinguished. 
e^Lcept Hhell ilah. 

Total, 

1,481 

627 

708 

818 

1,413 

986 

14,678 

1.817 

700 

i,m 

1,816 

1,361 

484 

546 

467 

14,607 

619 

36,687 

1,638 

766 

1,336 

1,986 

10,123 

l,9(Ni 

4,0.53 

1,687 

13,267 

3,451 

18.289 

6,096 

2,686 

49 

4,872 

6,690 

11,938 

2422 

6,691 

2 581 

30 176 

2 752 

36 769 

5,007 

3 166 

18 

0,746 

9,477 

26,020 

60,551 

74,646 

120,734 

Shell Fish 

Crabs, ... 

Lobstera, 

Oysters, 

No. 

3,680 

4,181 

13,096 

No. 

4,644 

4 884 
i;594 

No. 

4 690 
9.887 
188,804 

No 

5,423 

12032 

187,144 

Mussels,... 

Other Shell Fish, 

Cwts. 

614 

1,643 

Owls. 

347 

1,594 

C'wts. 

3.862 

6, {133 

Owts. 

2.428 

5,769 


VALUK. 1 

Brill, 

Soles, 

Turbot, 

- JC 

26 

2,226 

241 

T 

68 

1,918 

187 

£ 

146 

0,087 

942 

£ 

288 

3,958 

685 

Total Prime Fish, ... 

2,493 

2,178 

7,176 

5,131 

God, 

Conger Eel, 

Haddock, .. 

Hake 

Herrings, ... 

Ling. 

Mackerel, ... 

Plaice, 

Ray or Skate, 

Sprats, ... ... , 

Whiting, 

Flab not separately distinguiabed, 

99t 

276 

633 

636 

393 

739 

7,817 

2,121 

480 

816 

1,086 

903 

307 

511 

493 

3,052 

274 

15,850 

1 666 
289 

^818 

849 

8060 

982 

3.023 

2,774 

3,707 

2.888 

9,331 

6,602 

1.833 

13 

3,654 

3,945 

7,716 

1 468 

4 163 
2690 

!:§?? 

15,937 

4,916 

1 120 

3 

5,854 

4;515 

VIJtriil JiDli* 

Total 

18,283 

27,176 

62,647 

61,916 

Shell Fish 

Craba, ... 

Lobsters, 

Oystera, 

Mussels 

Other Shell Fish, 

33 
186 

34 

77 

371 

35 

228 

44 

30 

340 

38 

447 

369 

402 

1,468 

51 

582 

316 

286 

1,168 

Total 

700 

677 

2,704 

2,296 

Total Value of Piah Landed, 

18,983 

27,852 

66,261 

64,212 


NOTS.— The llgurea for 1905 are subject to correction in the Annual Beturns. 




Statement of the Total Quantity and Value of the Fish returned as 
landed on the Scottish Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April, lOOh, compared with the corres- 
ponding periods of the Year 1904. 


Four Months ended 
30th April. 


Sparling, ... 

Turbot, 

Ood 

Oongur Eel,... 

Flounders, Plaice, Brill, 

Haddocrk, ... 

Halibut 

HerringH, ... 

Lemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal PMsh), ... 

Skate and Hays, .. 

Sprats, 

TorsktTurtk), 

Whiting 

Fish not Hepiirately distinguished 
except Shell Fish. 


Shell Fish 
Oraba, 
iKjbstors, ... 
Oysters, ... 


Clams, 

Mussels, ... 

Other Shell Fish, 


^arling, ... 

Turbot, 

Cod. 

Conger Eel, ... 

Flounders, Plaice. Brill, 

Haddock, ... 

Halibut 

Herrings, ... 

Ijemon Soles, 

Ling, 

Mackerel, ... 

Saith (Coal Fish) .. 

Skate and Rays, 

SprCktSf *■' ••• *** 

iWsk (Tusk), 

Whiting ^ 

Fish not, separately diotniguished 
except Shell Fish. 

Total, 


1905. 1 

1904. 1 

1905. 

1904. 


QUA 

NTITY. 


' Cwts. 

Cwts, 

Css trt. 

Cwts. 

1 4 

3 

80 


! 325 

473 

1,665 

1.986 

69,047 

53,398 

227,308 


1 1380 

268 

11,363 

10,201 

! 6.039 

6,665 

23.586 

27,680 

66,803 

60 184 

292,114 

299,719 

3,922 

2 964 

8,083 

7.893 

7,6.57 

8 944 

486,645 


1,862 

2 081 

0,210 

6,073 

1 18,234 

11 117 

50,866 

46,368 

8 

63 

128 

562 

1 8.381 

4,971 

31.275 

25.044 

11,696 

8 081 

38,624 

42 698 

70 

480 

1,347 

20,849 

1.641 

1,122 

3,590 

3,672 

19,839 

13 787 

71,931 

63,541 

7,747 

8;768 

28,914 

82,874 

224,645 

183,239 

1,283,719 

1 1,308,593 

1 

No. 

No. 

No. 

[ No, 

320,362 

336,064 

413.273 

1 610,128 

47,808 

33,358 

306.276 


26,815 

48,689 

107,055 

1 141, i39 

(’wts. 

i Cwts. 

Cwts. 

' Cwts, 

1.555 

599 

3,980 

3,474 

5,858 

! 5,682 

31,546 

1 31,990 

5,682 

i 81423 

22,916 

22,553 

1 

Va 

Ll’K. 



106,065 


a: 

267 
7,813 
98 069 
6,056 
38,700 
190,689 

16 859 
126 CS5 

14,926 

17 466 
288 

6,688 
18,397 
1 004 
964 
20,601 
28,627 

l^Mia 


Shell Fish ; 

Crabs, 

LoljsteJ-s, ... 
OysteiH, ... 
Clams. 

Mussels, .. 

Other Shell Fish, 


Total Value of Fish landed, 


112,733 


697,907 


NOTK.-The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Ueturus. 
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Rkturn of AysRAGii Pricks for each Proving* and for the Whole of 


Ireland of Crops, Cattle, Sheep, and other Agricultural 
Produce for the Quarter ended 31st March, 1905, and for the 
Whole of Ireland for the corresponding Quarter of 1904. 




Province. 


Whole 

of 

1 

1 Whole 
of 

Product. 

Leinster. 1 Munster 

1 

Ulster. 

1 Con- 
1 naught. 

Ireland, 

1005. 

Ireland. 

1004. 

Crops 

8. d. 

«. d. 

8. (2. 

8 d. 

8. d. 

«. d. 

Wheat, perll21bB. 

— 

6 Of 

... 


6 0| 

6 »| 

White Oate, . 

— 

6 111 

6 74 

6 7 

6 104 

6 114 

Black Oats, . „ 

5 114 

5 74 

— 

— 

6 84 

6 3 

Barley, . . „ 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

5 8 

Potatoes, , „ 

2 11 

8 5\ 

2 6 

3 10 

2 114 

3 8| 

Hay, . . „ 

3 9i 

2 6 

3 1! 

2 04 

2 lOi 

3 U 

Perennial Rye 

Grass Seed, per 1 12 lbs. 





8 64 



8 54 

12 35 

Italian Rye 

Grass Seed, . „ 



— 

7 115 

— 

7 111 

— 

Flax, . per 14 lbs. 

— 

— 

fi 75 

— 

« 75 

6 64 

Store Cattle 

£ s. d. 

£ H, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

One year old, per bead, 

7 1 7 

8 3 2 

5 17 4 

6 19 6 

7 6 11 

7 6 4 

Two years old, „ 

10 1 4 

10 15 5 

8 9 9 

9 12 6 

9 19 11 

9 19 6 

Three years old. 

12 10 6 

13 12 2 

11 10 0 

12 9 11 

12 12 6 

12 8 0 

Springers „ 

14 14 3 

13 7 1 

12 12 1 

13 8 6 

13 5 4 

13 2 11 

Store sheep 

Lambs, . . per head, 

1 4 3 

1 15 4 


1 8 10 

1 13 4 

1 12 6 

Over 12 A under 

24 months old, „ 

2 0 3 

2 2 6 

— 

2 0 10 

2 1 4 

1 15 6 

Two years old 
and upwards, „ 

2 8 1 

- 

- 

8 0 6 

2 3 1 

2 4 5 

Miscellaneous Produce : 

8. d. 

fi. d. 

». U. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

8- d. 

Butter, . perii2ib8. 

93 11 

101 65 

112 64 

81 85 

lOi 14 

104 4 

Egos, . . per 120, 

8 3i 

8 0| 

- 

7 2| 

7 84 

8 If 

Pore, per 112 lbs. 

- 

46 6 

46 34 

45 lU 

46 44 

39 111 

Beef, . . „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 04 

53 94 

Mutton 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69 74 

69 2! 

Wool, , per lb. 

— 

0 11 


— 

0 11 

— 
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Statement showing the Average Prices of Wheat, Oats, and Barley 
per 112 lbs., computed from Market .Returns of certain quan- 
tities of these Cereals supplied to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland by Inland Revenue Officers, 
for each Week of the Quarter ended 31st March, 1905. 


Returnu 

Wheat, 

OATS. 

BARLEY. 

received in 
the Week ended 

AveraKe 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price tier 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Price per 
112 lbs. 

Quantity. 



Gwtu. of 

112 lbs. 

S. it 

Cwts. of 

112 lbs. 

d. 

Owte. of 

112 lbs. 

January 7, 

- 


5 8| 

5,^44 


— 

H, . 

-- 

— 

5 9 

6, 6371 

— 

— 

1, . 


- 

5 9| 

C.765J 


— 

M 28. . 

8 0 

22^ 

5 8 

8,634J 


— 

February 4, 

-- 

— 

6 10 

5.8564 

— 


11, . ! 

G 4 

5 

6 0 

6,6031 

— 

— 

„ 18, . 

i 


5 8 

6,049| 

- 


„ 25, 

i 

1 

I 

i ~ 

6 10| 

4.036 

— 

— 

March 4, 



5 94 

4,0324 


— 

M 11, . 

1 

— 

5 9| 

3.962j| 

- 


18, . 


— 

6 0 

6,200i 

— 

— 

« 25, 



6 24 

3.5291 




Table showing the Average Price per 112 lbs., Live Weight, of Fat 
Cattle and Fat Sheep sold in tlie Dublin Market during the 
Quarter ended 31st March, 1905, and also for the correspond- 
ing period during the eight preceding years. 


DESCRIPTION. 





YEAR. 





1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 


.<?. d. 

s. d. 

j?. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d 

.‘T. d. 

s. d. 

Fat Cattle, . 

31 54 

30 8i 

33 10 

32 64 

32 4| 

33 2 

31 8 

29 94 

31 44 

Fat Sheep, 

39 94 

39 61 

41 Of 

34 7i 

36 Vi 

37 5 

34 14 

36 9i 

36 114 
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CREAMERY BUTTER PRICE STATISTICS. 





Oopenhagen 

Tov 

Quotations. 

Manchester. 


Lb. Rolls. 

In 24-lb. case. 

Per Owt 













Week 

ending 


Kroner 
per _ 

50 - 
Kilos. 

Shil- 

lings 

per 

Cwt, 

ap 

proxl- 

matHy. 

SwftdiHh Creameries 

yi/l hnidf d. 

Carriage 
Free on paid, 
rail, Pttssen- 

London. ger 

Train. 

Cafih with Order. 




Kr. 

d. 

H. H. 

a. 



d. 

j?, d. 

March , 


25. 

90 

107 10 

110 to 114 

~ 


119 

0 

117 10 

April. 


1. 

94 

105 7 

111 to 115 

- 


116 

8 

115 6 

H 



90 

101 1 

108 to 112 

106 to 108 

112 

0 

no 10 



15. ; 

90 

101 1 

105 to 109 

104 to 106 

112 

0 

no 10 

M 


22. 

10 

101 1 

107 to 111 

102 to 

105 

112 

0 

no 10 



29, 

8a 

96 7 

105 to no 

100 to 

101 

107 

4 

106 2 

May, 


6, 

8. 1 

91 4 

1 : 

100 to 106 

94 to 

96 

105 

0 

103 10 



13, 

81 1 

91 4 

99 to 103 

90 to 

96 

105 

0 

103 10 



20, 

84 

1 91 4 

100 to 105 

94 to 

97 

105 

0 

103 10 



27, 

84 

91 4 

103 to 106 

90 t.o 

98 

105 

0 

103 10 

Jimo, 


3, 

81 

1 94 4 

103 to 104 

96 to 

98 

105 

0 

103 10 

„ 


10, 

84 

1 91 4 

( 

101 to 105 

96 to 

97 

105 

0 

103 10 



17, 

8J j 

96 7 

101 to 105 

94 to 

98 

108 

6 

106 2 


From Manchester prices, from 8s. to 10^. must be deducted in 
order to arrive at the net return to a Danish Creamery; and from 
5s. to 7s. to get net return to an Irish Creamery. 

Danish pound rolls are free on rail, London, wrapped in parch- 
ment and in cardboard boxes. 

Irish pound rolls are carriage paid per passenger train, wrapped 
in parchment and in cardboard boxes. 

If rolls are not packed in cardboard boxes, deduct per 
lb. = 1«. 2d. per cwt. 

An extra charge of ^d. per lb. is made where cash does not arrive 
with order. 

Carriage on pound rolls per passenger train is ^d. per lb., exclud- 
ing box; allowing for weight of box, carriage works out at 5«. 2d. 
to 5«. 8d. per cwt. of butter. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE EXPOETS 

TABLE 

Bbtdrn of the Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Forts of Embarkation 


Irish Ports. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

SWINE. 

Fat. i 

! 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

St^es. 

Total. 

Ballina, . 

71 


71 


142 

1 


1 

76 


76 

Belfast, . 

2,609 

20,092 

12 

109 

22,722 

790 


790 

2,959 

819 

3,278 

Coleraine,. 

10 

• 

• 


10 


• 

• 


• 

• 

Cork, . 

1,460 

7,440 

586 

4,631 

14.107 

5,457 

15 

5,472 

9,692 

• 

9,692 

Drogheda, 

4,500 

623 


1 

5,121 

1,712 


1,712 

2,145 

60 

2.195 

Dublin, . 

27,838 

31,256 

679 

2,664 

62,426 

27,669 

31 

27,700 

73,647 

• 

73,647 

Dundalk, . 

2,963 

2,416 

• 


5,379 

151 

• 

154 

4,097 

520 

4,617 

Dundrum (Co. 
Down). 

• 

33 


• 

33 

• 



• 

• 

• 

Greenore, 

262 

2,044 


• 

2,306 

115 


145 

456 

10 

466 

Larne, 

670 

4,230 



4,900 

10 


10 

39 

29 

68 

Limerick, . 

279 

163 


61 

503 

• 


• 


• 


Londonderry, . 

3,438 

9,137 

111 

2,922 

15,608 

374 


374 

1,738 

41 

1,779 

Newry, . 

160 

74 


• 

234 

242 


242 

497 


497 

Portrush, . 

87 

135 


• 

172 

16 


16 

162 

• 

162 

Sligo, 

85 

842 

• 

• 

377 

140 


140 

9,415 

• 

9,416 

Waterford, 

6,615 

6,003 

120 

493 

12,237 

3,183 

2 

3.185 

13,980 

15 

18,996 

Westport, 

95 

12 

31 

• 

14! 

813 

• 

813 

2,126 

• 

2,126 

Wexford, 

1,641 

399 

• 

• 

2,043 

657 


657 

4,709 

• 

4,709 

Total, . , 

61,576 

81,398 

1,619 

10,871 

148,464 

41,863 

48 

41,411 

126,788 

984 

126,722 
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AND IMPORTS OF ANIMALS. 


I 

Britain during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1905, showing the 
in Ireland. 



Horses. 



Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Aksoh. 

Irish Ports. 

. 


. 

, 



, 

219 

Ballina. 


9 

663 

1,006 

1,567 


2 

28,359 

Relfast. 

• 

• 


• 

• 


• 

10 

Coleraine. 


1 

122 

242 

365 


33 

29,669 

Cork. 

9 

• 

16 

13 

29 


101 

9,173 

Drogheda 

16 

17 

983 

780 

1,780 

2 

21 

166,691 

Dublin. 

19 


122 

116 

238 


23 

10,430 

Dundalk. 

• 

• 





• 

33 

Dundrum (Co. Down), 

98 

1 

444 

279 

724 


17 

3,766 

Greenore. 


3 

33 

26 

62 


1 

6,041 

Larne. 



. 

• 

• 


• 

503 

lilmerick. 



37 

68 

105 



17,866 

Ijondonderry. 



2 

2 

4 


9 

986 

Nowry. 



• 

2 

2 



352 

I’ortrush. 



1 

2 

3 



9,936 

Sligo. 



343 

348 

691 



30,108 

Waterford 



4 

1 

6 


3 

3,088 

Westport. 



1 

4 

5 



T.414 

Wexford. 

in 

31 

2,661 

2,888 

6,680 

2 

213 

322,633 

Total. 
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TABLE 


Rei'obn ot th6 Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to Great 

Ports of Debarkation 




. Oattlk. 



SHEEP. 


Swine. 


British Torts. 

Fat. j 

Stores, i 

cattle. 

Total. 

1 

Sheep, j 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

ArdroBBftn, 

197 

3,804 1 

12 


4,013 

1 

j 

1 


191 

357 

551 

Ayr, . . . 1 

301 

6,264 

! 


M 

6,616 

i 

26 ; 


26 

232 

323 

564 

Barrow, . . | 

622 

i 

3.400 

• i 

• 

3,922 

22 


22 

2,380 

• 

2,380 

Bristol, . 

2,134 

3,145 


1,184 

6,463 

2,107 


2,107 

13,029 

• 

13,029 

Fleetwood 

1,645 

2.626 


. 

4,271 

413 


413 

236 

• 

236 

Glasgow, . 

4,054 

15,763 

1,161 

5,466 

26,424 

102 


102 

11,685 

• 

11,685 

Greenock, . 

153 

1,607 


18 

1,780 

2 


2 

141 

41 

182 

Heysham, . 

851 

7,689 

. 

• 

8,513 

eo 


60 

10,472 


10,478 

Holyhead, 

6,011 

11,763 


167 

17,934 

6,298 

12 

6.310 

41,218 

10 

41,228 

Liverpool,. 

23,482 

17,001 

461 

856 

41,793 

22,199 

1 

20 

1 

22,219 

35,614 

254 

35,868 

London, . . i 

• 

1 i 

1 



1 

1 



• 

• 

• 

Manchester, . | 

5,212 

i 

1 1,840 



1 

1 7,062 

4.439 

. 

4,439 

1,608 


1.608 

Milford, . . ! 

1 

3,781 

4,788 

• 

3,027 

11,596 

i 

6,676 

i 

16 

5,691 

8,684 

• 

8,684 

Newhaven, 

• 

36 

1 

• 


35 

• j 

• 

• 

• 


• 

Plymouth, 

358 

96 

1 

! • 

454 


i . 

• 

• 

• 


Portsmouth, . 

i 

1 

• 

1 

i 

• 




• 

• 

• 

Silloth, , . 

2,107 

402 

* 

1 

1 , 

2,509 

• 


. 

• 


• 

Southampton, . 

02 

34 


122 

248 

20 


20 

246 

• 

246 

Stranraer, . 

670 

3,956 


j . 

4,626 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

Whitehaven, . 

• 

184 


• 

184 


• 


• 

• 

• 

Total, . . 

51,676 

1 84,398 

1 

1,619 

10,871 

i 

148,464 

i 

41,363 

48 

1 

1 41,411 

i 

125,738 

984 

126,722 
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II. 


Britain during the Three Months ended Slst March, 1905, showing the 
in Great Britain. 



HOIISKS. 



Total 

AnimalB. 


Goats. 

Stallions. 

Marcs. 

GoldinKH, 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Absch. 

Bhitibh Ports, 

, 

, 

75 

161 

236 



4.800 

Ardrossan. 



26 

28 

54 



7,250 

Ayr. 

1 


12 

67 

69 



6,393 

Barrow. 



91 

182 

276 


2 

21,877 

Bristol. 


3 

217 

337 

657 


1 

5,477 

Fleetwood, 


1 

101 

108 

303 


. 

38,514 

Glasgow. 

• 

• 

1 

5 

6 


♦ 

1,970 

Greenock. 

• 


66 

113 

186 


1 

19,261 

Ileysham. 

100 

16 

1,311 

900 

2,2S0 

1 

21 

67.877 

Holy head. 

SO 

2 

305 

1 

393 

700 


170 

100,789 

Liverpool. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 1 




London. 

2 


37 j 

1 

25 

62 

. 

3 

13,167 

Manebester. 



360 

370 

720 

1 


11 

26,702 

Milford. 


. 


• 1 



. 

35 

Newhaven. 



i 

i 

11 

15 


• 

469 

Plymouth. 


. 

i 

i 

1 1 

1 

1 


• 

1 

Portimouth. 



9 

1 

4 

13 


, 

2,522 

Silloth. 


• 

8 

i 

17 

26 


• 

539 

Southampton. 


3 

S3 

26 

62 


1 

4,689 

Stranraer. 



i 

10 ' 

15 



199 

Whitehaven. 

U1 

31 

2,661 , 

I 1 

2.888 j 

5,580 

2 

213 

322,533 

Total. 

! 


3fi 2 
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TABLE 

Rktdrn of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great 

of Debarkation 



Cattle. 



Shebp. 

SWINK. 

IRISH Ports. 

Fat. 

" 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Sheep, j Lambs. 

Total. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

BaUina, 


‘ 



. 

• 

. 



• 

Belfast, . 

• 

13 



43 

2,429 

. 2,429 


1 

1 

Coleraine. 

! 

1 

1 

! 



• 



. 

Cork, . . 

A f 17 

* ' * 

17 


• , • 



• 

Drogheda. 






• ' ' 




Dublin, . » 


79 

• 

79 

363 

. , 363 


1 

1 

• 

Dundalk, 



1 

• 

• 

1 



« 

Dundrum, 


. 

* ! • 

• 






• 

Oreenore, . j 


4 

i 

4 







I>arne, 


44 


44 





• 


1 

Limerick, 


• 

• : ,• 

• 

• 

1 




a 


Londonderry . 



‘ 

16 





« 


Newry, . 


• 

‘ 

• 


* i 

1 





• 

Portrush, . 


3 



! 8 

1 

1 






SllRO, . . 


1 

* 

. 

1 

* 

• 

. 




Waterford, 


12 


12 

• 






Westport, 


1 

• 


1 

• 


• 




W*exford, 



• 

• 

• 

• 





« 

Total. 

• 

219 


• 

1 ' ' 

1 318 

2,792 


2,792 


2 

2 
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lii. 


Britain during the Three Months ended Slat March, 1905, showing the Ports 
in Ireland, 



Horses, 

Mules 


Total 

Animals. 


Goats. 

Stallloas. 

Mares. 

GoldingH. 

Total. 

or 

Jennets. 

Asses. 

IRISH PORTS. 

Balllna 

• 


7 

78 

205 

29U 


1 

2,764 

Belfast. 


• 


• 

• 


• 


Coleraine. 


6 

10 

25 

40 

• 


67 

Cork. 


• 

2 

3 

6 

• 

48 

53 

Drogheda. 

2 

10 

24i 

105 

449 

1 

t 

896 

Dublin. 


1 

6 

13 

19 

• 


19 

Dundalk. 


• 

• 


• 



• 

Dundrura. 


.3 

7 

11 

21 


• 

25 

Oreenore. 


2 

6 

! 8 

16 


* 

60 

liarne. 



• 


• 




Limerick. 


1 

8 

7 

16 

• 

• 

31 

Londonderry. 


• 

2 

8 

10 



10 

Newry. 




• 

i 


• 

3 

Portrush. 




2 

1 * 



3 

Bligo. 


1 

21 

28 

! 

50 

• 


62 

Waterford. 


. 




• 


1 

Westport 


• 

3 

8 

a 

• 


11 

Wexford. 

t 

80 

386 

513 

929 

■ 

60 

3.995 

Total. 
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TAbLE 

Return of tlie Nuhbkh of Animals Imported into Ireland from Great Britain 

Embabkation in 


British Ports. 


Fat. Stores. Calves. Total. I Sheep. Lambs. Total. I Pat. Stores. Total 


Barrow, . 


Falmouth, 


Fleetwood, 


Greenock, 


Holyhead, 


Liverpool, 


Plymouth, 


Southampton, 


Whitehaven, . 



219 I 2,792 


1,468 
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IV 


during the Three Months ended Slst March, 1905, sliowiug tlie Ports of 
Great Britain. 


GoatB. 

Horses. 



Total 

Animals. 

Stallions 

Marofl. 

Geldin^is 

' Total. 

i 

or 

Jenneta. 

Asses. 


. 

9 

36 

45 


. 

S 


• 

12 

22 

34 


• 

995 


1 

14 

22 

37 



37 


2 

26 

71 

99 



100 


2 

30 

51 

83 



631 


3 

4 


7 



9 


3 

16 

30 

49 


1 

50 

2 

8 

207 

161 

379 



388 


4 ! 

35 

67 

106 


48 

181 


• 

1 

1 

2 



3 


• 

• 

1 

1 



1 


6 

16 

29 

60 



50 



•> 

3 

6 


' 

1 5 


• 

2 

4 

6 

1 

• 

7 


• 

6 

2 

7 


1 

22 


• 


2 

2 


• 

3 

• 

2 

6 

8 

16 

. 

• 

60 

2 

SO 

386 

513 

929 

1 

60 

3.996 


BRITISH Ports. 

Ardrossau. 

Ayr. 

Barrow. 

Bristol. 

Falmouth. 

Fleetwood, 

Glasj^ow. 

Greenock. 

Ilevshara. 

Holyhead. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Manchester. 

Milford. 

New ha veil. 
Plymouth. 

Silloth. 

Southampton. 

Stranraer.t 

Whitehaven. 

Total, 
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tliTURN of the Nuubkb of Animals Exforixd from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of 


IRISH Ports. 

Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Fat. 

Storaa. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Ltmbv. 

Total. 

1 

Belfast 

Dublin, .... 

Total, 

4 

11 


7 

23 

21 


21 

21 

4 

11 

• 

7 

22 

21 


Return of Number of Animals Exported from Ireland to the 

showing the Ports of Debarkation 


Isle of Man Port. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves 

Total. 

! 1 

Sheep. lADibs Total. 

! 1 

Douglas 

4 

11 

i 

• 

7 

22 

21 


21 


Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Ireland from the 

showing the Ports of 


i Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

Irish Ports. 

Fat. 

Stores. 

1 

Total. 

Sheep. 

Lambi. 

Total. 

Belfast, . . . . . 

• 

• ! ■ 


, 

! 

, 

DUBLIN 1 . 

. 

i • ! • 

. 




Total, . . 1 . 


1 i 


• 




Return of the Number of Animals Imported into Jreijind from the 

showing the Ports of Embarkation 


Cattle. 

I I 

ISLE OF MAN POET. | 

Fat j^tore«.;^^jg Calves Total. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep. LAmbs Tolal. 


DODOLAB, . 
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tsLK OP Man during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1906, 
Embarkation in Iekland. 


Swine. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Pat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

■ 

• 

• 

• 





• 


• 



Total 

Asses. ^“1* Hush PORTS. 

maU. 

. 43 Belfast. 

^ . . Dublin. 

I 43 TOTAL. 


Isle of Man during the Three Months ended 31st March, 1905, 
in the Isle of Man. 


Swine. 


Horses. 





Fat. 

Stores. Total. 

i 

(^oatH. 

I i 

Stal- iMarea ' ! 

lions. ings. 1 

i ’ ! 

Total. 

Mules 

ur 

Juuiielit 

Asses. 

Total 

.Anl* 

maU. 

ISLE OF 
Man Port. 

• 




• ’ 

• 

• 

43 

DOUGLAS. 


Isle op Man during the Three Months ended 3l8t March, 1905, 
Debarkation in Ireland. 


SWINE. 



Horses. 






Fat. 

Stores. 

Total. 

Goats. 

Stal- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings, 

Total. 

MuleH 

OT 

Jeniietk 

Ashcb 

ToUl 

Aiil> 

mala. 

IRISH Ports. 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• : 

• 

1 

1 



1 

Belfast. 

DUBLIN. 

1 

’ ! 


M 

• 


1 ! 

1 

1 

• 


1 

Total. 


Isle of Man during tlie Three Months ended 31st March, 1905, 
in the Isle op M an. 



Horses. 





Goats. 

St.al- 

lions. 

Mares. 

Geld- 

ings. 

Total. 

Muled 

or 

JenueU 

Asses 

Total 

Ani- 

mal!. 

Isle op 
MAN Port 



1 

1 

■ 



1 

Douglas. 
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COASTING and 

Rktubn of tlio Number of Animals Shipped to and from Places in Ireland 

of Embarkation 





Cattle. 


JrAloii JrUHiOl 

Fat. 

Stores. 

Other 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Total. 

Cork to Aghada Tier, . 


, 


10 

10 

„ to Belfaiit, . 


1 



1 

„ to 8plke Island, 





, 

„ to Queensto wn,’ , 






„ to Waterford, 




6 

6 

Total, , 


1 


16 

17 

Aghada Pier to Cork, 


• 




Belfast „ 






Dingle „ 






Spike Island „ 






Quoenstown „ 






Waterford „ 


1 


18 

19 

Total, . 


1 

. 

18 

19 

Waterford to Belfast,' 






to Duncannon, 


141 


131 

272 

„ to New Ross, . 


144 


138 

282 

Total, . 


285 1 


2^ 

654 

Belfast to Waterford, 






Duncannon to Waterford, 

419 

i 

89 



608 

New Ross to Waterford, . 

614 

294 j 
j 


4 

912 

Kilrush to Limerick, 

48 

70 

3 

15 

136 

Kildysart „ 

5 

. 


, 

5 

Glin 

, 

, 




Portumna 

. 



, 

, 

Seariff „ 



1 

, 

, 

Tarbert „ 

• 





Total. . 

63 

70 

3 

16 

141 

Qreencastle to Qroenore, 

• 

124 



124 

Londonderry to Moville, . 

3 

7 

• 

• 

10 

Moville to Londonderry, . 

30 

36 


2 

08 

Belmullet to Sligo, 

• 

16 

• 

• 

16 

Touil, . 

1,119 

022 

3 

324 

2,368 


Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

4 


4 

4 


4 

37 


37 

55 


65 

92 


1)2 

* i 








• 

73 

1 

74 

1.095 


1,095 

6 

i . 

6 

6 


6 


1 Swine. 

Fat. Stores. 

Total, 

j 

6 

6 

. 5 


252 

262 

4 

4 

26 

26 


282 


1,781 


1,781 

1,333 


1,833 

203 


263 

37 

• 

37 

170 


170 

28 


28 

66 


66 

1,897 


1,897 

IS 


1 

• 



35 


35 

1,063 


1,063 

6,870 

13 

6,883 














inland navigation. 


during the Three Months ended 3lst March, 190a, allowing tho Places 
and Debarkation. 


Hobses. 

Stallionfl. Mares. Geldinf^s.l Total. 



Total 

Animals. 

Irish Ports. 

10 

Cork to Agluula I’ior, 

3 

„ to Belfast. 

5 

„ to Spike Island. 

i 

„ to Queenstown. 

G 

,, to Wat(5/ford. 

28 

Total. 

289 

Aghada Pier to Cork. 

1 

Beirast „ 

65 

Dinglo „ 

>1 

Spike Island 

20 

Queenstown „ 

1!) 

Waterford „ 

391 

Total, 

2 

WakTford to Belfast. 

287 

„ to Duncannon. 

283 

„ to New llofls. 

m 

'I’otal. 

3 

lielfast to Waterford. 

2.38.5 

Duncannon to Waterford. 

3,788 

New Boss to Waterford. 

1.470 

Kilrusli to Limerick. 

2C8 

Kildysart ,, 

42 

(din 

170 

I'ortuinna 

28 

Searitf 

GO 

Talbert „ 

2,044 

Total. 

142 

Qroencastle to Greenore. 

10 

Londonderry to Moville. 

1U5 

Moville i 0 Londonderry. 

l.lMWi 

BelmuUct to Sligo. 

10,639 

Total. 
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Hetdkn of the Numbbb of Houses Exported from Ireland through 
Great Britain to the Colonies and Forbion Countries during 
the Three Months ended 31st March, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Embarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

Number of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Tolal. 

Belfast, .... 


81 

63 

134 

Dublin, .... 

1 

31 

29 

61 

Qreenore, .... 

- 

171 

82 

263 

Waterford, . 

— 1 

3 

1 6 

e 

Total. 

1 

286 

170 

457 


Return of the Number of Horses Imported into Ireland through 
Great Britain from the Colonies and Foreign Countries during 
the Three Months ended dlst March, 1905, showing the 
Ports of Debarkation in Ireland. 


Ports. 

N umber of Horses. 

Stallions. 

Mares. 

Geldings. 

Total. 

Belfast, . . 



IJ 

21 

31 

Dublin, .... 


1 

— 

X 

Total, 


11 

21 

32 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS IN IRELAND. 


Number of outbreaks of swine Fever, ami Nuraber of Swine returned as having 
been SLAUaHtBBBD in Ireland, undor the DisoaROs of Animals Act of 1894, in the 
undermentioned period, by Ordc'r of the Department . 


SwTNE Fever. 


Quarter ended 


Swine Slaughtered 
Outbreaks as Diseased 

confirmed. or as havintr been 
Expo-ied to Infection. 


March, 1906, 


5 


196 


Number of Outbreakb reported as havin^r taken place, and N(T\f ber of Animaus returned 
as having been attacked by ANTHRAX and GLANDERS in Ireland In the undermen- 
tioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Anthrax. 

Glanders 
(Including Farcy ) 

Epizootic 

Lymi)hangitiR 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

March, 1905, 

1 

1 

1 

! a 

9 

23 

2 

! 

14 


Number of Omes of Rabies in Doos in Iukland during the 
undennentioned period. 


Quarter ended 

Number of Cases. 

March, 1905, ... ..... 

Nil. 


Number of Outbrea ks reported as having taken place, and Number of Animals returned 
as having been attacked by Sheep-Scab and Parasitic-Mange in Ireland in ih« 
undermentioned i)eriod. 



Shkep-Suab. 

Parasitic-Mange. | 

Quarter ended 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Sheep 

Attacked. 

Outbreaks 

Reported. 

Animals 

Attacked. 

March, 1905, 

1 

178 

2,428 

60 

135 


Veterinary Branch, 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, 

|)nblin. 
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Account showing the Quantities of certain kinds of Agricultural 

into Ireland in eacli Week from 





Week ended 



Articles. 


4ib 

March. 

nth 

March. 

18th 

March. 

25tb 

March. 

Ur 

April. 


ANIMALS, Living - 
Horses, . 








fresh Meat— 

Beef, 

Mutton, . 

. cwts. 

• 

• 

; 

• 

• 


Saj.ted or Preserved Meat— 
Bacon, .... cwts. 
Beef 

. 

• 

131 

. 

. 


1 Hams, 

• »» 



34 




1 Pork, 


160 






Meat, linen umorated, Salted or 
Fresh, . 

Moat preserved otherwise than by 
salting, .... cwts. 

• 

1,400 

1S8 

339 

1,314 

22 


Dairy Produce and Substitutes— 
Butter, .... cwts. 




6 



Margarine, 


226 

200 

i27 

169 

199 


Cheese, . 



3 





Milk, Oondonsed, 

1* 

161 

35 

69 

79 

42 


„ Cream, 



, 



1 „ Preserved, other kinds ,. 


. 

. 

. 

, 


Eggs, 

gl. hunds. 

. 


. 


, 


LARI), 

cwts. 

. 


1,777 


1,809 


Corn, grain. Meal, and Flour— 
Wheat, .... cwts. 

256,400 

• 

198,200 

157,200 

260,700 


Wheal , Meal and Flour 

• »» 

69,100 

9,300 

17,200 

13,200 

47,100 


Barley, . 

• M 



Oats, 


, 

17*300 


, 

^ 1 


Peas, 


I 200 

80 

60 

250 

20 


Beans, 

Maize or Indian Corn, 



. 

, 




M 

136,000 

136,100 

210,300 

71*300 

216,600 


Fruit. Raw— 

Apples, 

. cwts. 







OurrantH, 

. „ 


, 

. 




Gooseberries, . 

• »» 


• 

, 

, 



Pears, 

• »» 


. 

• 

, 



Plums, . 

■ ,, 


. 

. 

, 



Grapes, . 

• *» 


. 

. 

, 

, 


liemons, . 

. „ 


• 

» 

, 

, 


Oranges, . 

, „ 


• 



, 


StrawbeiTie.s, . 








Unenumerated, 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 


Hay, .... 

. tons 


. 


. 

, 


Straw, 

• «, 

150 


80 

100 

207 


moss LrrTER, 


62 

62 

48 

61 

15 


Hops, 

, cwts. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

, 


Vegetables, Raw— 








Onions, . . 

bushels 

280 

180 





Potatoes, 

. cwts. 


• 





Tomatoes, 



. 





Unenumeraied, 

. £ 


• 





Dried, 

. cwts. 







Preserved by Canning, 

. n 


• 


i 



Poultry and game, . 

£ 

• 

* 


• 

. • 



This Table is confined to the Imports of certain kinds of Agricultural Produce into 
to H request from this Department kindly consented to separate the Irish Imports (direct) 
form or Weekly Returns. It is hoped that the Department may soon be able to secure 
With these and such returns as the above, the D^Wtmout will be |n a position 
manufactured and agricultnral products. 
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Produce Imported direct (ue, from the Colonies or Foreign Countries) 
4th March, 1905, to 27th May, 1905* 






Week ended 





8th 

16tb 

22nil 

29th i 

6th 

13th ' 

20th 

27th 


April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

May. I 

May. 

1 

May. 

May. 


. 

. 

• 

. 


. 





3.430 








• 

2,670 

■ 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

. 

9G 

. 


95 


, 




1 







• 

• 

20 

197 



• 

• 


• 

* 


286 

• 

6 

• 

* 











149 

198 

219 

199 

144 

106 

136 

143 





3 




, 


18 

37 

41 

161 

26 

29 

36 

74 



• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

* 


, 

• 

. 



39 


602 



265 

• 

2.354 


297 

259 

• 


6.200 

164.900 i 

62,300 

81,000 

177.700 

99,300 

77,U)0 

139,000 


3,800 ! 

lo.OOO 

21.800 

7,200 

2,500 

11,400 

8,300 

4,000 




16,000 

11,000 



21,500 

24,200 

31.200 


12,700 


, 


30 

60 

40 

20 

20 

100 

60 

• 


130,300 j 

30,000 

17*4.300 

18*2,600 

i 

38,100 

3*4,300 

70,000 

*68,600 






• 



• 


, 

• 


I • 

. 


. 

, 


• 

• 


1 • 



• 

• 


• 

• 


I • 

• 



• 


• 

• 


1 • 

* 


• 




. 


1 



i i 





. 

7 

19 


j 

12 


1 

. 

i 96 

226 

134 


240 ' 

103 


2 

44 

lae' 

m 

2 


61 

70 


* j 






16 

I 

j 


• ' 


• 

1 

i ' ' 

10 

. 

• 

1 


Ireland from the Colonies and P'oreign Countries. The Board of Cuntoms have in answer 
from those of the United Kinurdom. and to supply this Department with them in the 
returns of Imports of all classes into Ireland which are re shipped from Great Britain, 
tp puuge the economic dependence of this country on other countries for its supplies of 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch, 

Department of Agriculture 

and Technical Irstruction for Ireland. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Return of the Numbers, Nationalities, and ♦Destinations of the PJtesengers that left 
the United Kingdom for places out of Europe during the Month ended 8lst 
May, 1905, and the Five Months ended 31st May, 1905, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the ))revious Year. ^ 



British Empire. 

FOBBION OOUNTBIBS, 


lohl 

Nationality. 

British 

North 

America. 

Austrs- 
tia and 
New 
Zealand. 

British 

South 

Africa. 

India, 

includ- 

ing 

Ceylon. 

Other 
British 
Colonies 
and Pos- 
sessions. 

Total. 

United 

States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Ooun- 

trioB, 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

fOi 

corr'is- 

ponding 

Period 

of 

1904. 


Month ended Slst May. 

English, 

8,823 

638 

1,091 

85 

19$ 

10.833 

6,120 

323 

5,443 

16,876 

14,881 

Bcotoh, 

2,070 

113 

267 

13 

9 

2,472 

1,961 

22 

1,983 

4,455 

8,074 

Irish, 

646 

61 

85 

1 

3 

686 

5,102 

21 

6,128 

6.809 

5,786 

Total of British 
origin. 

11.439 

802 

1,443 

99 

208 

13,991 

12,183 

m 

12,649 

26,540 

28,741 

Foreigners, . 

3,922 

27 

*332 

5 

28 

4.314 

13,851 

180 

imi 

18,345 

13,646 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

6 

- 

- 

40 

139 

184 

29 

m 

198 

382 

386 

Total, 

16,366 

889 

1,775 

144 

376 

18,489 

26.063 

716 

26,778 

45.267 

37,671 

Total for corrcs ' 
jHmding j)criod, 

1901. 

11,776 

808 

1,972 

226 

824 

16,106 

22,043 

528 

22,666 

87,071 






Five Monthf- 

ended Slst May 

• 




English, 

82,301 

3,267 

6.896 

1,026 

1,548 

45,038 

23,221 

2,111 

25.332 

70,370 

60,991 

Scotch, 

6,460 

458 

1,604 

G6 

73 

8,661 

7,044 

221 

7,266 

15,926 

18,413 

Irish, 

1,565 

186 

414 

•} 

* 

IS 

2,180 

20,585 

93 

20,678 

22,858 

.... 

18,276 

Total of British 
origin. 

40,326 

3,911 

8,914 

1,094 

1,634 

56,879 

60,850 

2,425 

53,276 

109,154 

92,680 

Foreigners, . 

10,489 

91 

1,001 

46 

105 

12,332 

65,303 

1,863 

67,166 

79,498 

66,066 

Nationalities not 
distinguished. 

11 

... 1 

- 

- 

574 

788 

1,378 

873 

1,143 

1,516 

2,889 

8,396 

Total, 

50,826 

4.002 

10,615 

1,714 

2,627 

69,584 

116,526 

5,431 ! 

121,957 

191A41 

160,181 

Total for corres- 
ponding period, 

1 1904. 

41,972 

4,091 

11,806 

1,868 

2,632 

02,267 

84,169 

3,696 

87,864 

16ai81< 



« The deBtinationu given are. in all caseR, baaed bn the ports at which the passengers contracted to land* 

NOTE.“-The above figures, being made up pt thp earliest poi8lt>lb date after tjjf close of eabti Month, arc 
subject to correction in the Annual Retiuiis, ^ 


A. T. A Oo. (Ltd.) 
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